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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAL Hurst. 


“ C"’ do that? Isit kind? Is it considerate ?” 

I made this speech out of the window. And it was 
addressed—though not in such tones as to be audible—to a 
lady who was walking down my street, and holding her parasol 
in the precise position that prevented me from. seeing her face. 
That is a thing which I detest, and I was about to apostrophise 
the lady further when, to my gratification, she stopped at my 
door. In another moment the servant showed her into my 
room. 

‘* My distant, but dear, cousin,” said I, “tis this proper ? 
If somebody were to come, and you were to take refuge in my 
bedroom, and leave—as, of course, you would—that parasol in 
a prominent position on my table, there would be grave——” 

‘* Nonsense! We’re cousins.” 

‘* That in itself is a most suspicious circumstance,” I ob- 
served. 

‘*T came to tell you,” said Cousin Flo, sitting down and 
untying her boa, ‘‘ something.” 

‘With a big S?” 

‘* A pretty big S,” eaid Cousin Flo. - 

‘* Tut, tut!” said I scornfully ; ‘‘ I’m growing tired of this.” 

** Of what ?” 

‘“ Why, of hearing that you’re engaged again. It no longer 
appals me.” 

‘I’m not engaged again,” remarked Cousin Flo. , ‘‘I’m / 
sorry you should be disappointed, though.” 

** 1 made sure you were !” 

‘* Why, please ?”’ 

‘* Because you hid your face with your parasol.” 

‘Well, I’m not. But somebody is. Oh, I had such fun. I | 
caught them in the back drawing-room ; you never saw two 
people so bashful !” 

‘*T suppose,” I observed, ‘‘ that you'll work back to the 
beginning in time, won’t you ?” 
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‘* Colonel Glazebrook simply ran away, and mamma hid her 
face in the sofa-cushions.” 

‘* Aunt Maud!” 

‘*Yes. Isn’t it——?” 

** And the Colonel ?” 

‘Yes. Oh, isn’t it a 

** Well, I’m i’ 

‘“Now, Dick, you’re not 
to say—anything. You're too 
young, you know.” 

I sat down by Cousin Flo. 

‘“‘Can the young people 
afford to marry?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

‘* The Colonel is pretty well 
off. And mamma——” 

‘‘Has to buy your frocks. 
What a comfort it is to find a 
man who isn’t mercenary !” 

‘*] think the 
boys of the pre- 
sent day are very 
rude. Oh, Dick, 
don’t! You’ll 
spoil my boa!” 

‘* Has it been 
on for long?” I 
asked. 

‘IT saw sig- 
nals of it last 
season,” said 
Flo, nodding 
sagaciously. 

“From the 

school-room 
windows, you mean?” I inquired, innocently. 

Cousin Flo took no notice at all of this remark. 

** I’m very glad,” she pursued. ‘‘ Mamma is still so pretty, 
you know, and the Colonel’s an old dear.” 

‘** Perhaps you’re jealous of Aunt Maud ?” 

** Really, I think I am,” laughed Flo, 
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‘*It annoys me also—in a way,” said I. ‘‘ Because you 
must recollect that Aunt Maud is not an aunt at all, but some 
particular remove of cousin—I forget what.” 

‘*Oh, something once removed es 

‘‘ If some cousins,” I murmured, longingly, ‘‘ could be once 
for all removed——!” 

Cousin Flo rose with dignity. I prostrated myself. We 
resumed the conversation. 

‘* Inasmuch, therefore,” said I, ‘‘as Aunt Maud is not an 
aunt, but a cousin, I have considered her in the light of a 
resource.” 

‘* You’ve considered mamma——? ” exclaimed Flo, 

‘* Exactly. It’s like Esmond, don’t you know ?” 

‘*Like Esmond?” echoed Flo, with innocent widening 
eyes. 

‘* You remember that, when he didn’t hit it off with Trix, he 
very composedly married her mother.” 

‘* That must have been rather funny,” observed Flo, with a 
smile of interest. The dear girl does not read much. ‘Did it 
succeed ? ” y 

‘** To perfection,” said I. ‘* Why shouldn’t it ?” 

Flo considered this question for a moment, sighed in a 
puzzled way, and observed : 

‘* Perhaps they didn’t see much of Trix.” 

‘**T don’t think they did.” 

‘** Anyhow,” said Flo, raising her eyes (which are brown) to 
mine, ‘‘ I don’t see what it’s got to do with you, Dick.” 

‘* Suppose,” said I, ‘‘ that,I were in love with you.” 

‘* But you’re not, Dick.” 

‘*It doesn’t matter how absurd a hypothesis is,” said I, 
severely. ‘It’s a basis for argument.” 

‘*T never argue,” said Cousin Flo. 

‘* And suppose that you refused me, or I came to the con- 
clusion that you were not a good girl—see ?” 

‘*Yes, I see. Give me back my boa, please.” 

‘‘ Why, then, I should have married Aunt Maud. Now | 
can’t, because of the Colonel.” And thus saying, I handed her 
boa back to Cousin Flo. 

‘* You’ve tied a knot in it,” she said with a frown. 

‘*It was owing to my agitation,” I pleaded. 

**You don’t look very agitated,” observed Flo, untying the 
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I am comparatively unaccustomed 





‘* Perhaps not, but I am. 
to making proposals.” 

‘*To doing what ?” cried Cousin Flo. 

** To laying my heart and all my worldly possessions ”—Flo 


looked round. ‘‘ The furniture,” I pursued, ‘‘though second- 


hand, is sound.” 
‘*T should think,” said Flo, most unkindly, ‘‘that the same 


description would suit your heart.” And she turned the tip of 
her nose towards the ceiling. Nature helps her a trifle at such 
moments. Well, I don’t object to that myself. 

‘© You reject me—and the furniture?” I asked. 

‘* Unhesitatingly,” said Cousin Flo. 

** Yet,” I observed (much as the late Lord Beaconsfield is 
reported to have done), ‘‘the time will come when you will 
accept me.” j 

Flo had put the boa round her neck again; she now held 
an end in either hand, and beat the ends softly against one 
another. She was evidently thinking, for she frowned and grew 


quite grave. 
‘* That’s the worst of it,” she said at last ; ‘‘ everybody says 


that.” 

**T know they do,” said I, calmly. ‘‘It’s true, you see. 
We can’t help it.” 

** Why not ?” asked Flo, rebelliously. 

‘* It’s so eminently suitable,” said I. 

Flo sighed and beat the ends of the boa together. 

‘* | hate suitable things,” she observed. 

‘*So dol. And I made every effort to avoid this one.” 

‘* Why, just now, you asked me - 

** Oh, but I was quite sure you’d refuse.” 

For the second time Flo rose to her feet. 

‘**T call that,” said she, ‘‘ the very rudest thing that I have 
ever had said to me.” 

‘* You arc very, very hard to please,” said I, mournfully. 

Flo stood prodding the floor with the point of her parasol. 
And then she said quite suddenly : 

**T accept you.” 

** Mercy on us!” I cried. 

‘* But,” pursued Flo, ‘‘it’s to be a secret for the present ; 
and you’re not to behave as if we were engaged ——” 

** How is that ?” I inquired. 
** 1 don’t know, but you’re not to do it. 
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not to be in love with anybody else, and you’re to wait quite 
patiently and faithfully until I choose 4 

‘*To make me happy?” I asked, a touch of satire in my 
voice. 

‘* Or,” said Flo, buttoning her glove, ‘‘ to put an end to the 
arrangement.” 

There was a long pause. Flo looked at me with a slightly 


scornful smile. 


“*PUT AN END TO YOUR ACQUAINTANCE WITH CAPTAIN WORSLEY. ” 


** It will be very good for you,” she said. ‘‘ And it won’t be 
the least inconvenient to me.” 
‘* Then we are betrothed ?” I asked. 


” 


** Certainly,” said Cousin Flo. 

** In that case,” said I, assuming a firm air, ‘‘1 must insist 
that an immediate end be put to your acquaintance with Captain 
Worsley.” 

**I shall do nothing of the sort,” said Flo, haughtily ; ‘‘ I’m 
very fond of Captain Worsley.” 

‘*Florence,” said I, ‘‘I have a right to ask it of 


” 


you. 
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‘Don’t be ridiculous,” said Flo; and a charming tint of 
colour appeared in her cheeks. 

‘* You sat out five dances with him last Tuesday night.” 

** How do you know ?” 

‘* Because I was sitting with Philippa March just on the 
other side of that big palm,” said I in sombre triumph. 

‘*T hate that girl,” remarked Flo, looking at the ceiling. 
** She’s awfully bad form.” 

I smiled. 

‘* It’s not that in the least,” said Flo, now quite red. ‘I 
think you’re the horridest boy I ever knew!” 

I smiled again. I could not have done anything better. 
Flo walked towards the door. 

‘*Florence, is it really all over between us?” I asked in 
pathetic accents. 

‘** Yes,” said Flo, stopping but not looking round. 

‘* Ah, freedom, what a divine thing thou art!” I cried. 

‘* It is all over—for the present,” said Flo, suddenly turning 
round. 

‘* Oh, you’ve no proper pride,” said I, impatiently. ‘‘ You're 
so absurdly devoted to me that——” 

** Now, Dick !” and she held up a warning finger. 

‘* Well?” said I, defiantly. 

Flo made no direct answer. 

** You'll be coming to see mamma soon, I suppose?” she 
asked. 

‘* This very afternoon,” said I. 

‘*It will be better,” observed Flo, with a discreet air, *‘ to 
say nothing about this.” 

‘It is to be a secret ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Flo. 

She turned and walked out of the room. I stood for a 
moment in thought. Then I rushed hastily after her and cried 
over the stairs : 

**T say, Flo—hi, Flo!” 

‘** Well?” said she, stopping at the foot of the stairs. 

‘* What is the secret ?” 

‘‘Why, what’s happened,” she answered, with a smile of 
surprise. 

** But what has happened ?” I insisted. 

Flo opened her parasol, sloped it over her shoulder, and 
glanced up at me. 
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** It just depends,” said Cousin Flo. 

Some people may consider that a satisfactory state of things. 
I have some self-respect and I went, not to Aunt Maud’s, but to 
tea with Philippa March. 








“TO TEA WITH PHILIPPA MARCH.’ 








‘Black Jfaria.”’ 


By FRANK FELLER. 




















“ STRUCK HIM OVER THE HEAD.” 








Phe Jifontezuma Omerald. 


By R. OTTOLENGUI. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woop. 


‘ €T7S the Inspector in ?” 

Mr. Barnes immediately recognised the voice, and 
turned to greet the speaker. The man was Mr. Leroy 
Mitchel’s English valet. Contrary to all precedent and tradi- 
tion, he did not speak in cockney dialect, not even stumbling 
over the proper distribution of the letter ‘‘h” throughout his 
vocabulary. That he was English, however, was apparent to 
the ear, because of a certain rather attractive accent, peculiar to 
his native island, and to the eye because of a deferential polite- 
ness of manner, too seldom observed in American servants. He 
also always called Mr. Barnes ‘‘ Inspector,” oblivious of the fact 
that he was not a-member of the regular police, and mindful only 
of the English application of the word to detectives. 

**Step right in, Williams,” said Mr. Barnes. ‘‘ What is the 
trouble ?” 

‘* I don’t rightly know, Inspector,” said Williams. ‘‘ Won't 
you let me speak to you alone? It’s about the master.” 

‘*Certainly. Come into my private room.” He led the way 
and Williams followed, remaining standing, although Mr. 
Barnes waved his hand towards achair, as he seated himself in 
his usual place at his desk. ‘‘ Now then,” continued the detec- 
tive ; ‘‘what’s wrong? Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

‘*T hope not, sir, indeed ! But the master’s disappeared !” 

‘* Disappeared, has he!” Mr. Barnes smiled slightly. ‘‘ Now, 
Williams, what do you mean by that? You did not see him 
vanish, eh?” 

‘*No, sir, of course not. If you'll excuse my presumption, 
Inspector, I don’t think this is a joke, sir, and you’re laughing.” 

‘Allright, Williams,” answered Mr. Barnes, assuming a more 
serious tone. ‘‘I will give your tale my sober consideration. 
Proceed !” 

‘* Well, I hardly know where to begin, Inspector. But I'll just 
give you the facts, without any unnecessary opinions of my 
own, ” 

Williams rather prided himself upon his ability to tell what 
he called ‘‘a straight story.” He placed his hat on a chair, and, 
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standing behind it, with one foot resting on a rung, checked 
off the points of his narrative, as he made them, by tapping the 
palm of one hand with the index finger of the other. 

‘*To begin then,” said he. ‘‘ Mrs. Mitchel and Miss. Rose 
sailed for England, Wednesday morning of last week. That 
same night, quite unexpected, the master says to me, says he, 
‘ Williams, 1 think you have a young woman you’re sweet on 
down at Newport?’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says I, ‘1 do know a person 
as answers that description,’ though I must say to you, Inspec- 
tor, that how he ever came to know it beats me. But that’s 
aside, and digression is not my habit. ‘Well, Williams,’ the 
master went on, ‘I shan’t need you for the rest of this week, and if 
you'd like to take a trip to the sea-shore, I shan’t mind standing 
the expense, and letting you go.’ Of course, I thanked him very 
much, and I went, promising to be back on Monday morning as 
directed. And I kept my word, Inspector; though it was a 
hard wrench to leave the young person last Sunday in time to 
catch the boat ; the moon being bright and everything most pro- 
pitious for a stroll, it being her Sunday off and allthat. But as 
I said, | kept my word, and was up to the house Monday morn- 
ing only a little after seven, the boat having got in at six. I was 
a little surprised to find the master was not at home, but then it 
struck me as how he must have gone out of town over Sunday, 
and I| looked for him to be in for dinner. But he did not come 
to dinner, nor at all that night. Still, I did not worry about it. 
It was the master’s privilege to stay away as long as he liked. 
Only I could not help thinking I might just as well have had 
that stroll in the moonlight, Sunday night. But when all Tuesday 
and Tuesday night went by, and no word from the master, I 
must confess that I got uneasy ; and now here’s Wednesday 
noon, and no news ; so I just took the liberty to come down and 
ask your opinion in the matter, seeing as how you are a particular 
friend of the family, and an Inspector to boot.” 

** Really, Williams,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘all I see in your 
story is that Mr. Mitchel, contemplating a little trip off some- 
where with friends, let you go away. He expected to be back 
by Monday, but, enjoying himself, has remained longer.” 

‘**]T hope that’s all, sir, and I’ve tried to think so. But this 
morning I made a few investigations of my own, and I’m bound 
to say what I found don’t fit that theory.” 

‘*Ah! You have some more facts! What are they?” 

** One of them is this cablegram that I found only this morn- 
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ing under a book on the table in the library.” - He handed a 
blue paper to Mr. Barnes, who took it and read the following, 
on a cable blank : 

‘*Emerald. Danger. Await letter.” 

For the first time during the interview, Mr. Barnes’s face 
assumed a really serious expression. He studied the dispatch 
silently for a full minute, and then, without raising his eyes, 
said : 

‘* What else?” 

‘* Well, Inspector, I don’t know that this has anything to do 
with the affair, but the master had a curious sort of jacket, 
made of steel links, so tight and so closely put together, that 
I’ve often wondered what it was for. Once I made so bold as 
to ask him, and he said, said he : ‘ Williams, if I had an enemy, 
it would be a good idea to wear that, because it would stop a 
bullet or a knife.” Then he laughed, and went on, ‘Of course, 
I shan’t need it for myself. I bought it when I was abroad 
once, merely as a curiosity.’ Now, Inspector, that jacket’s dis- 
appeared also.” 

‘** Are you quite sure?” 

**T’ve looked from dining-room to garret for it. The 
master’s derringer is missing, too. It’s a mighty small affair. 
Could be held in the hand without being noticed, but it carries 
a nasty-looking ball.” 

‘*Very well, Williams, there may be something in your 
story. I'll look into the matter at once. Meanwhile, go home, 
and stay there so that I may find you if I want you.” 

‘** Yes, sir; I thank you for taking it up. It takes a load 
off my mind to know you're in charge, Inspector. If there’s 
harm come to the master, I’m sure you'll track the party down. 
Good morning, sir!” 

‘*Good morning, Williams.” 

After the departure of Williams, the detective sat still for 
several minutes, lost in thought. He was weighing two ideas. 
He seemed still to hear the words which Mr. Mitchel had uttered 
after his success in unravelling the mystery of Mr. Goldie’s lost 
identity. ‘‘ Next time I will assign myself the chief rdle,” or 
words to that effect, Mr. Mitchel had said. Was this dis- 
appearance a new riddle for Mr. Barnes to solve? If so, of 
course, he would undertake it, as a sort of challenge which his 
professional pride could not reject. On the other hand, the 
cable dispatch and the missing coat-of-mail might portend 
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ominously. The detective felt that Mr. Mitchel was somewhat 
in the position of the fabled boy who cried ‘‘ Wolf” so often, 
that when at last the wolf really appeared, no assistance was 
sent to him. Only Mr. Barnes decided that he must chase the 
‘* wolf,” whether it be real or imaginary. He wished, though, 
that he knew which. 

Ten minutes later he decided upon a course of action, and 
proceeded to a telegraph office, where he found that, as he had 
supposed, the dispatch had come from the Paris firm of jewellers 
from which Mr. Mitchel had frequently bought gems. He sent 
a lengthy message to them, asking for an immediate reply. 

While waiting for the answer, the detective was not inactive. 
He went direct to Mr. Mitchel’s house, and once more ques- 
tioned the valet, from whom he obtained an accurate description 
of the clothes which his master must have worn, only one suit 
being absent. This fact alone, seemed significantly against the 
theory of a visit to friends out of town. Next, Mr. Barnes 
interviewed the neighbours, none of whom remembered to have 
seen Mr. Mitchel during the week. At the sixth house below, 
however, he learned something definite. Here he found Mr. 
Mordaunt, a personal acquaintance, and member of one of 
Mr. Mitchel’s clubs. This gentleman stated that he had dined 
at the club with Mr. Mitchel, on the previous Thursday, and had 
accompanied him home, in the neighbourhood of eleven o'clock, 
parting with. him at the door of his own residence. Since then 
he had neither seen nor heard from him. This proved that 
Mr. Mitchel was at home one day after Williams went to 
Newport. 

Leaving the house, Mr. Barnes called at the nearest telegraph 
office, and asked whether a messenger summons had reached 
them during the week, from Mr. Mitchel’s house. The record 
slips showed that the last call had been received at twelve- 
thirty a.m. on Friday. A cab had been demanded, and was 
sent, reaching the house at one o'clock. At the stables, 
Mr. Barnes questioned the cab-driver, and learned that Mr. 
Mitchel alighted at Madison Square. 

‘* But he got right into another cab,” added the driver. ‘It 
was just a chance I seen him, ’cause he made as if he was goin’ 
into the Fifth Avenoo ; but luck was agin him, for I’d scarcely 
gone two blocks back, when I had to get down to fix my harness, 
and while I was doin’ that, who should | see but my fare go by 
in another cab,” 
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“You did not happen to know the driver of that vehicle ?” 
suggested Mr. Barnes. 

‘* That’s just what I did happen to know. He’s always by 
the Square, along the curb by the Park. His name’s Jerry. 
You'll find him easy enough, and he’ll tell you where he took that 
fly bird.” 

Mr. Barnes went down town again, and did find Jerry, who 
remembered driving a man at the stated time, as far as the 
Imperial Hotel ; but beyond that the detecti«e learned nothing, 
for at the hotei no one knew Mr. Mitchel, and none recollected 
his arrival early Friday morning. 

From the fact that Mr. Mitchel had changed cabs, and 
doubled on his track, Mr. Barnes concluded that he was after all 
merely hiding away for the pleasure of baffling him, and he felt 
much relieved to divest the case of its alarming aspect. However, 
he was not long permitted to hold this opinion. At the tele- 
graph office he found a cable dispatch awaiting him, which read 
as follows : 

‘*Montezuma Emerald forwarded Mitchel tenth. Previous 
owner murdered London eleventh. Mexican suspected. Warned 
Mitchel.” 

This assuredly looked very serious. Casting aside all thought 
of a practical joke, Mr. Barnes now threw himself heart and soul 
into the task of finding Mitchel, dead or alive. From the tele- 
graph office he hastened to the Custom House, where he learned 
that an emerald, the invoiced value of which was no less than 
twenty thousand dollars, had been delivered to Mr. Mitchel in 
person, upon payment of the custom duties, at noon of the 
previous Thursday. Mr. Barnes, with this knowledge, thought 
he knew why Mr. Mitchel had been careful to have a friend 
accompany him to his home on that night. But why had he 
gone out again? Perhaps he felt safer at a hotel than at home, 
and, having reached the Imperial, taking two cabs to mystify the 
villain who might be tracking him, he might have registered 
under an alias. What a fool he had been not to examine the 
registry, as he could certainly recognise Mr. Mitchel’s hand- 
writing, though the name signed would of course be a false 
one. 

Back, therefore, he hastened to the Imperial, where, how- 
ever, his search for familiar chirography was fruitless. Then 
an idea occurred to him. Mr. Mitchel was so shrewd that it 
would not be unlikely that, meditating a disappearance to baffle 
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the men on his track, he had registered at the hotel several days 
prior to his permanently stopping there. Turning the page 
over, Mr. Barnes still failed to find what he sought, but a 
curious name caught his eye. 

** Miguel Palma—City of Mexico.” 

Could this be the London murderer? Was this the sus- 
pected Mexican? If so, here was .a bold 
and therefore dangerous criminal who openly 
put up at one of the most prominent hostel- 
ries. Mr. Barnes 
was turning this 
over in his mind, 
when a diminutive 
newsboy rushed into 
the corridor, shout- 
ing : 

‘Extra Sun! 

Extra Sun! All 
about the horrible 
murder. Extra!” 

Mr. Barnes pur- 
chased a paper and 
was stupefied at 
the headlines. 


' 


ROBERT LEROY MITCHEL 
DROWNED! 


His Bopy Founp FLOATING IN THE 
East RIVER. 
A DAGGER IN HIS BACK 
INDICATES MuRDER. 

Mr. Barnes rushed out of the as * We ; 
hotel, and, quickly finding a cab, in- kurt 
structed the man to drive rapidly to 
the Morgue. On the way, he read the details of the crime as 
recounted in the newspaper. From this he gathered that the 
body had been discovered early that morning by two beatmen, 
who towed it to shore and handed it over to the police. An 
examination at the Morgue had established the identity by 
letters found on the corpse and the initials marked on the 
clothing. Mr. Barnes was sad at heart, and inwardly fretted 
because his friend had not asked his aid when in danger. 


“MR, BARNES RUSHED OUT.” 
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Jumping from the cab almost before it had fully stopped in 
front of the Morgue, he stumbled and nearly fell over a 
decrepit-looking beggar, upon whose breast was a printed card 
soliciting alms for the blind. Mr. Barnes dropped a coin, a 
silver quarter, into his outstretched palm, and hurried into 
the building. As he did so he was jostled by a tall man who 
was coming out, and who seemed to have lost his temper, as he 
muttered an imprecation under his breath in Spanish. As the 

detective’s keen ear noted the 
foreign tongue an idea occurred 
to him which made him turn 
and follow the stranger. When 
he reached the street again he 
received a double surprise. The 
stranger had already signalled 
the cab which Mr. Barnes had 


‘MR. BARNES DROPPED A COIN INTO HIS OUTSTRETCHED PALM.” 


but just left, and was entering it, so that he had only a moment 
in which to observe him. ‘Then the door was slammed, and the 
driver whipped up his horses and drove rapidly away. At the 
same moment the blind beggar jumped up, and ran in the 
direction taken by the cab. Mr. Barnes watched them till both 
cab and beggar disappeared around the next corner, and then he 
went into the building again, deeply thinking over the episode. 
Cc 
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He found the Morgue-keeper, and was taken to the corpse. 
He recognised the clothing at once, both from the description 
given by Williams, and because he now remembered to have 
seen Mr. Mitchel so dressed. It was evident that the body had 
been in the water for several days, and the marks of violence 
plainly pointed to murder. Still sticking in the back was a 
curious dagger of foreign make, the handle projecting between 


the shoulders. The blow must 

have been a powerful stroke, for 

the blade was so tightly wedged in 

the bones of the spine that it re- 

sisted ordinary efforts to withdraw 

it. Moreover, the condition of the 

head showed that a crime had been 

committed, for the skull and face 

had been beaten into a pulpy mass 

with some heavy instrument. Mr. 

Barnes turned away from the 

sickening sight to examine the 

letters found upon the corpse. One 

““ THE BLIND BEGGAR JUMPED UP AND RAN.” of these bore the Paris post-mark, 

and he was allowed to read it. It 

was from the jewellers, and was the letter alluded to in the 
warning cable. Its contents were : 


‘‘Dear Sir—As we have previously advised you, the Monte- 
zuma emerald was shipped to you on the tenth instant. On the 
following day the man from whom we had bought it was found 
dead in Dover Street, London, killed by a dagger-thrust between 
the shoulders. The meagre accounts telegraphed tothe papers - 
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here, state that there is no clue to the assassin. We were 
struck by the name, and remembered that the deceased had 
urged us to buy the emerald, because, as he declared, he feared 
that a man had followed him from Mexico, intending to murder 
him to get possession of it. Within an hour of reading the 
newspaper story, a gentlemanly-looking man, giving the name 
of Miguel Palma, entered our store, and asked if we had pur- 
chased the Montezuma emerald. We replied negatively, and he 
smiled and left. We notified the police, but they have not yet 
been able to find this man. We deemed it our duty to warn 
you, and did so by cable.” 

The signature was that of the firm from which Mr. Barnes 
had received the cable in the morning. The plot seemed plain 
enough now. After the fruitless murder of the man in London, 
the Mexican had traced the emerald to Mr. Mitchel, and had 
followed it across the water. Had he succeeded in obtaining 
it? Among the things found on the corpse was an empty jewel- 
case, bearing the name of the Paris firm. It seemed from this, 
that the gem had been stolen. But if so, this man, Miguel 
Palma, must be made to explain his knowledge of the affair. 

Once more visiting the Imperial, Mr. Barnes made inquiry, 
and was told that Mr. Palma had left the hotel on the night of 
the previous Thursday, which was just a few hours before Mr. 
Mitchel had undoubtedly reached there alive. Could it be that 
the man at the Morgue had been he? If so, why was he visit- 
ing that place to view the body of his victim? This was a 
problem over which Mr. Barnes puzzled, as he was driven up 
to the residence of Mr. Mitchel. Here he found Williams, and 
imparted to that faithful servant the news of his master’s death, 
and then inquired the address of the family abroad, that he 
might notify them by cable, before they might read the bald 
statement in a newspaper. 

‘* As they only sailed a week ago to-day,” said Williams, 
‘‘they’re hardly more than due in London. I'll go up to the 
master’s desk and get the address of his London bankers.” 

As Williams turned to leave the room, he started back 
amazed at the sound of a bell. 

‘*That’s the master’s bell, Inspector! Someone is in his 
room! Come with me!” 

The two men bounded upstairs, two steps at a time, and 
Williams threw open the door of Mr. Mitchel’s boudoir, and 
then fell back against Mr. Barnes, crying : 
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‘‘ The master himself! 9 
Mr. Barnes looked over the man’s shoulders, and could 


scarcely believe his eyes when he observed Mr. Mitchel, alive 


and well, brushing his hair before a mirror. 
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** PELL BACK AGAINST MR. BARNES.” 


‘‘|’ve rung for you twice, Williams,” said Mr. Mitchel, and 
arnes, he added ; ‘«©Ah, Mr. Barnes! You 
Why, what is the matter, man ? 
seen a ghost.” 


then, seeing Mr. B 
are very welcome. Come in. 


You are as white as though you had 
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‘* Thank God you are safe,”’ fervently ejaculated the detective, 
going forward and grasping Mr. Mitchel’s hand. ‘‘ Here, read 
this, and you will understand.” He drew out the afternoon paper 
and handed it to him. 

‘*Oh, that!” said Mr. Mitchel carelessly. ‘‘ I’ve read that. 
Merely a sensational lie, worked off upon a guileless public. 
Not a word of truth in it, I assure you.” 

‘* Of course not, since you are alive; but there is a mystery 
about this which is yet to be explained.” 

‘‘What? A mystery, and the great Mr. Barnes has not 
solved it! I am surprised. I am, indeed. But then, you 
know, I told you after Goldie made a fizzle of our little joke 
that if I should choose to play the principal part you would not 
catch me. You see, I have beaten you this time. Confess. 
You thought that was my corpse which you gazed upon at the 
Morgue ?” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Barnes reluctantly, ‘‘ the identification 
certainly seemed complete, in spite of the condition of the face, 
which made recognition impossible.” 

‘* Yes; I flatter myself the whole affair was artistic.” 

‘*Do you-mean that this whole thing is nothing but a 
joke? That you went so far as to invent cables and letters 
from Paris just for the trifling amusement of making a fool of 
me ?” 

Mr. Barnes was evidently slightly angry, and Mr. Mitchel, 
noting this fact, hastened to mollify him. 

*“No! No! It is not quite so bad as that,” he said. ‘1 
must tell you the whole story, for there is yet important work to 
do, and you must help me. No, Williams, you need not go out. 
Your anxiety over my absence entitles you to a knowledge of 
the truth. A short time ago I heard that a very rare gem was 
in the market, no less a stone than the original Emerald which 
Cortez stole from the crown of Montezuma. The Emerald was 
offered in Paris, and I was notified at once by the dealer, 
and authorised the purchase by cable. A few days later I 
received a dispatch warning me that there was danger. I 
understood at once, for similar danger has lurked about other 
large stones which are now in my collection. The warning 
meant that I should not attempt to get the Emerald from the 
Custom House until further advices reached me, which would 
indicate the exact nature of the danger. Later, I received the 
letter which was found on the body now at the Morgue, and 
which I suppose you have read ?” 
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Mr. Barnes nodded assent. 
‘* I readily located the man Palma at the Imperial, and from 
his openly using his name i knew that I had a dangerous adver- 
sary. Criminals who disdain aliases have brains, and use them. 
I kept away from the Custom House until I satisfied myself that 
I was being dogged by a veritable cut-throat, who, of course, 
was the tool hired by Palma to rob, perhaps to kill me. Thus 
acquainted with my adversaries, I was ready for the enterprise.” 

‘*Why did you not solicit my assistance?” asked Mr. 
Barnes. 

‘* Partly because I wanted all the glory, and partly because I 
saw a chance to make you admit that I am still the champion 
detective baffler. I sent my wife and daughter to Europe that I 
might have time for my scheme. On the day after their de- 
parture I boldly went to the Custom-House and obtained the 
Emerald. Of course I was dogged by the hireling, but I had 
arranged a plan which gave him no advantage over me. I had 
constructed a pair of goggles which looked like simple smoked 
glasses, but in one of these I had a little mirror so arranged 
that I could easily watch the man behind me, should he approach 
too near. However, I was sure that he would not attack me in 
a crowded thoroughfare, and I kept in crowds until time for din- 
ner, when, by appointment, I met my neighbour Mordaunt, and 
remained in his company until 1 reached my own doorway late 
at night. Here he left me, and I stood on the stoop until he 
disappeared into his own house. Then I turned, and apparently 
had much trouble to place my latch-key in the lock. This 
offered the assassin the chance he had hoped for, and, gliding 
stealthily forward, he made a vicious stab at me. But, in the 
first place, 1 had put on a chain-armour vest, and, in the second, 
expecting the attack to occur just as it did, I turned swiftly and 
with one blow with a club I knocked the weapon from the fel- 
low’s hand, and with another I struck him over the head so that 
he fell senseless at my feet.” 

‘* Bravo!” cried Mr. Barnes. ‘‘ You have a cool nerve.” 

‘*T don’t know. I think I was very much excited at the 
crucial moment, but with my chain armour, a stout loaded club 
in one hand and a derringer in the other, I never was in any real 
danger. I took the man down to the wine cellar and locked him 
in one of the vaults. Then I called a cab, and went down to 
the Imperial, in search of Palma; but I was too late. He had 


vanished.” 
‘* So I discovered,” interjected Mr. Barnes. 
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‘* 1 could get nothing out of the fellow in the cellar. Either 
he cannot or he will not speak English. So I have merely kept 
him a prisoner, visiting him at midnight only, to avoid Williams, 
and giving him rations for another day. Meanwhile, I | disguised 
myself and looked for Palma. 

I could not find him. I had 

another card, however, and the 

time came at last to play it. I 

deduced from Palma’s leaving 

the hotel on the very day when 

I took the Emerald from the 

Custom House, that it was pre- 

arranged that his _hireling 

should stick to me until he 

obtained the gem, and then 

meet him at some rendezvous, 

previously appointed. Hearing 

nothing during the past few 

days, he has perhaps thought 

that I left the city, and that his 

man was still upon my track. 

Meanwhile I was perfecting 

my grand coup. With the aid 

of a physician, who is a con- 

fidential friend, I obtained a 

corpse frgm one of the hos- 

pitals, a man about my size 

whose face was battered be- 

yond recognition. We dressed 
him in my clothing, and fixed ’ BE 
the dagger which I had taken ip aol A SNEAKING MEXICAN.”’ 
from my would-be assassin so 

tightly in the backbone that it would not drop out. Then one 
night we took our dummy to the river and securely anchored it 
in the water. Last night I simply cut it loose and let it drift 
down the river.” 

‘* You knew of course that it would be taken to the Morgue,” 
said Mr. Barnes. 

‘* Precisely. Then I dressed myself as a blind beggar, posted 
myself in front of the Morgue, and waited.” 

‘* You were the beggar?” ejaculated the detective. 

‘* Yes! I have your quarter, and shall prize it as a souvenir. 
Indeed, I made nearly four. dollars during the day. Begging 
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seems to be lucrative. After the newspapers got on the street 
with the account of my death, I looked for developments. 
Palma came in due time, and went in. I presume that he saw 
the dagger, which was placed there for his special benefit, as 
well as the empty jewel-case, and at once concluded that his man 
had stolen the gem, and meant to keep it for himself. Under 
these circumstances he would naturally be angry, and therefore 
less cautious, and more easily shadowed. Before he came out, 
you turned up and stupidly brought a cab, which allowed my 
man to get a start of me. However, I am a good runner, and 
as he only rode as far as Third Avenue, and then took the 
Elevated Railroad, I easily followed him to his lair. Now I 
will explain what I wish you to do, if I may count on you?” 

‘* Assuredly !” 

‘* You must go into the street, and when I release the man 
in the cellar, you must track him. I will go to the other place, 
and we will see what happens when the men meet. We will 
both be there to see the fun.” 

An hour later, Mr. Barnes was skilfully dogging a sneaking 
Mexican, who walked rapidly through one of the lowest streets 
on the East side, until finally he dodged into a blind alley, and 
before the detective could make sure which of the many doors 
had allowed him ingress, he had disappeared. A moment later 
a low whistle attracted his attention, and across in a doorway 
he saw a figure which beckoned to him. He went over and 
found Mr. Mitchel. 

‘* Palma is here. I have seen him. You see I was right. 
This is the place of appointment, and the cut-throat has come 
here straight. Hush! what was that?” 

There was a shriek, followed by another, and then silence. 

‘*Let us go up,” said Mr. Barnes. ‘‘Do you know which door?” 

‘* Yes; follow me.” 

Mr. Mitchel started across, but just as they reached the 
door footsteps were heard rapidly descending the stairs. Both 
men stood aside and waited. A minute later a cloaked figure 
bounded out, only to be gripped instantly by those in hiding. 
It was Palma, and he fought like a demon, but the long, 
powerful arms of Mr. Barnes encircled him, and, with a hug 
that would have made a bear envious, the scoundrel was soon 
subdued. Mr. Barnes then manacled him, while Mr. Mitchel 
ascended the stairs to see about the other man. He lay sprawl- 
ing on the floor, face downward, stabbed in the heart. 
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By tHE AuTHoR oF ‘‘ Law Lyrics.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. BARNARD Davis. 


HEN James the Second was our King, 
It did his feelings harrow, 

That men would rather drive the ball, 
Than shoot the whizzing arrow ; 

And since they played the game of Golf, 
On every day but one day, 

He bade them bring their bows to church, 
And shoot their shots on Sunday. 


At every Parish Kirk, he said, 
Two butts should be erected, 
Where every man must shoot six shots, 
And have his bow in- 
spected ; 
And all who failed six shots to 
shoot, 
Herd, blacksmith, sou- 
tars, bakers! 


Must pay a fine of fourpence Scots, 
For drink for the bowmakers. 





When James the Third came to the 
throne, 

He ordered all his bow-men 

Who could not hit the ample butts, 
To arm themselves as yeomen, 

And do, with axe and hairy targe, 
The goose-step on the heather ; 

Remarking that their arms would cost 
Scarce one good hide of leather. 


fhe wily game of Golf, he said, 
Had got so firm a footing, 
It must be ‘‘ putten down,” or men 
Would lose all skill in shooting ; 
And that it was his royal will 
In this important matter, 
That all should learn with bow and shaft 
The English ranks to scatter. 
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When James the Fourth put on the crown, 
He stamped his right foot saying, 

That he would pass a final law 
To end this false Golf playing ; 


And just to let the people 
see 
How much they were 
King-ridden, 
All such unprofitable sports 


As Golfing, were for- 
bidden. 


And that his lieges might 
observe 
Their Royal master’s or- 
ders, 
He said each Parish Green must have 
Two butts within its borders ; 
And that a forty shilling firie 
Would lie, where’er ‘twas 
‘* funden,” 


That shooting was not practised there, 
As it by law was ‘“‘ bunden.” 
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Illegal then were ‘‘ foozied drives,” 
Unlawful, too, their ‘‘teeing,” 
Forbidden was the shortest 
“é put ” 
Of any human being ! 
And all that English ribs 
might feel 
The sting of Scottish arro 
The patrons of the ‘‘ Royal 


Had not the lives 
of sparrows. 


de Now Jolly Arthur is our King, 
a 2 The King of golfing laddies, 
And he, at Chislehurst, has said 
Before the English caddies, 
Four hundred years have amply proved 
With hazards, holes, and bunkers, 
*Tis not the arrow, but the ball, 
The Englishman that conquers. 
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iss Wliffin’s Crime. 
By Mary L. PENDERED. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Miss UPTON. 


HEN Miss Miffin first returned from her visit to the coun- 

try some years ago, there was upon her face the look 

which tells of hidden peace, the calm lake surface of untroubled 

depths. But there has recently come to be a different expres- 

sion, a saddened one, as of a haunting memory, a hidden sorrow. 

Many summers have shed their multi-coloured petals upon her 

garden paths since this vague shadow first appeared, and there 

seems every reason to fear that it has come to stay, until the 

little old lady herself shall melt away like a snow-flake into the 
kindly earth. 

She is fragile to look at, and hesitatingly humble of mien, 
having never been intended by nature to rule, and, consequently, 
having fallen under the sway of superior forces. 

Rosannah Sarah, her ‘‘ general,” is one of these, the other is 
Jubkins. Jubkins has managed Miss Miffin’s garden, and Miss 
Miffin, for so many years, that the latter often seems to him but 
an unnecessary adjunct to the former, and he resents any usurpa- 
tion of his privileges. Nobody can remember how long it is since 
Miss Miffin dared to suggest stocks where he ordained verbena, 
or evening primrose where he preferred dahlias. Yet withal, 
despite her subordinate position thereunto, Miss Miffin has ever 
loved the little garden wherein Jubkins reigns supreme. She has 
never failed these many years—aye, for not less than a quarter of 
a century—to potter round its trim walks two or three times a 
day, cold or hot, wet or fine. In summer, her dainty caps have 
tempted the mischievous zephyrs, and in winter her second best 
bonnet, assisted by pattens, waterproof, and umbrella, braved 
the most inclement weather. There is not a geranium ora 
calceolaria in the hoops and crescents on the lawn, whose growth 
she has not watched and watered in her tiny conservatory; nor is 
there a patch of mignonette or Virginia stock whose pedigree is 
unknown to her. 

Once, and only once, she timidly implored Jubkins to grant 
her a corner of her own, wherein she might plant a few seeds 
dear to the feminine soul, such as purple honesty or a sprinkle 
of everlastings for her winter vases. But he treated the 
request with such scorn, alluding to the desired flowers as 
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‘‘mullocks” having no right to be in any decent garden, that 
she subsided immediately, and never dared to mention the subject 
again. 

But deep down in her innocent heart she rebelled against his © 


“ ASSISTED BY PATTENS, WATERPROOF, 
AND UMBRELLA.” 


decree, and, like many atimorous spirit, was driven to despera- 
tion and deceit. It was thus the painful event about to be 
recorded came to happen ; after her visit to the country, to the 
haunts of her youth, where she had been treated as somebody, 
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and for a time possessed her soul witha new-born courage. She 
returned looking sweeter and more benign than ever; more placid, 
more tranquilly content. Yet even then she was meditating a 
scheme of, to her, appalling magnitude. One had said that so 
charming an old lady, impregnated with the odour of lavender and 
piety, and apparently as innocently white as her own delightful 
curls, could never harbour an untoward or insubordinate thought. 
But there are possibilities waiting round the corner for every 
human soul, and Miss Miffin did not escape hers. Had she been 
carefully watched, she might often have been seen, after glancing 
warily round, to fold and unfold a suspicious looking paper, 
which she concealed beneath the tray of her workbox. She hid 
this little packet most cautiously under the tapes and reels of 
cotton and silk, the fanciful worked thread-roll and needle-book, 
the bee-hive yard measure, and miniature wax churn dwelling in 
those silk-lined lower regions, apparently lest the eyes of 
Rosannah Sarah should chance to light upon it. In short, she 
preserved the secrecy of a conspirator, and did all that in her 
power lay to screw her courage to the sticking point. But it 
was as if her heart failed her, although determination had sealed 
her rash project. She waited and postponed, until—one night. 

One fair night in May, when there was a waning moon, and 
Rosannah Sarah lay slumbering heavily, a purple-robed figure 
crept by stealth down the padded staircase, and tremblingly 
unlocked the glass door that led into the garden. It was Miss 
Miffin, whose small grey face, framed in a tight white night-cap, 
over which an informal woolly shawl was closely wound, dawned 
on the exhausted moon and Tobias, the next-door cat, at one 
and the same moment. 

Tobias was supposed to sleep in an outhouse, but he pre- 
ferred rampaging round the neighbours’ gardens. He had 
never seen Miss Miffin after ten o'clock before, and was 
naturally curious. From a concealed point of vantage he 
watched her draw something from under her shawl and bury it 
—yes, actually bury it—with feverish haste! 

The act did not take long, and Miss Miffin was soon bolting 
the glass door again, shivering and apprehensive, leaving the 
moon indifferent as ever, and Tobias wildly excited. 

He did his best to claw up the hidden witness to his neigh- 
bour’s nocturnal deed after she had left, but the sepulchre was 
too deep for him. 

Meanwhile, shuddering all over, Miss Miffin reached her 
» 
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room and locked her door (after glancing fearfully under the bed) 
with a sigh of relief. Her intrepidity had fairly taken her breath 
away. To think she had left the back door open for fully five 
minutes ! What would Rosannah Sarah say if she knew? The ° 
little spinster trembled to think, and her costly teeth chattered 
in her head as she reflected with horror that she, Martha Mary 
Miffin, should have had the temerity, the unparalleled effrontery 
to—but no, she would not go over again 
in imagination her terrible night’s work. 
The thing was done—results must follow 
as fate pleased. Miss Miffin did not know 
anything about Karma, but she was. quite 
aware that every action is a moral loco- 
motive, drawing a train of effects, and 
that nothing can disturb the connec- 
tion or throw the consequences 

off the lines ! 

She looked haggard at 
breakfast next morning, and 
her hand was so unsteady that 
she actually spilt egg on her 
best breakfast d’oyley, a most 
unusual circumstance, and one 
calculated to cause Rosannah 
Sarah a good deal of specula- 
tion. She was sure Miss Miffin 
must be going to have an at- 
tack. Once upon a time the 
little lady had been completely 
laid up with muscular rheuma- 

- ; tism, and ever since, when she 
my er showed the least symptom of 
ceeisebiiiitiiete We: cual indisposition, Rosannah Sarah 

suspected another “attack.” 
She made poor Miss Martha Mary drink most uncivilised decoc- 
tions on the strength of such suspicions, and, upon no further 
symptoms arising, triumphantly concluded that she had applied 
her remedy in the exact nick of time. 

The weeks that followed her midnight adventure were very 
trying ones to the heroine of this narrative. She watched 
Jubkins furtively out of her best parlour window, and a spasm 
contracted her heart whenever he approached that corner of the 
garden wherein her secret securely slept. It is sad to see to 
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what depths of deceitfulness the most ingenuous characters may 
sometimes be brought. When Miss Miffin heard that Jubkins 
was laid low with ‘‘ rheumatics,” she simulated sorrow to his 
‘* missus,” albeit there was great rejoicing in her breast. It 
was arelief not to see his knuckly form doddering about the 
gravel walks. Poor Jubkins! and he was fretting terribly be- 
cause he said ‘‘ that theer garding would go to rack and rewing.” 
He returned to it at last, and then the blow fell, the bat- 
tering-ram which 
crushed poor Miss 
Miffin to the earth 
with shame, and 
chased the look of 
satisfied peace for 
ever from her once 
serene eyes. 
She was walking 
round the garden 
for the first time 
with Jubkins since 
his illness, when he 


stopped short, and 
suddenly ejacu- 
lated : 

‘“What’s this 


yere?” 

He stood before 
the corner whereon 
Miss Miffin’s eyes 
so often rested,’and 
she felt faint with 
dread of his next 
words, gasped, and 
turned pale. 

‘*A nole batch o’ weeds among them Japerneze enemies !’ 
he raved. ‘* Well, I’m flummuxed! What’s the karse o’ that, 
mum? Seems loike a merrickle ter me—just in one pleace ” 
—and he stooped to drag up the offending plants, while hatred 
and indignation filled every line of his rugged face. 

‘*Stop, stop!” cried Miss Miffin, clasping her thin fingers 
in an agony of consternation. ‘‘ Stop, Jubkins. Oh, do not 
pull them up, I beseech you,” her voice quavered and broke, 
while a tear wetted the gold rim of her glasses, 


**xNor PULL EM UP!’ HE REPEATED.” 


’ 
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The gardener turned to gaze at her sternly. 

‘* Not pull ’em up, them mucky weed—not pull ’em up!” he 
repeated, as if he could not believe his ears. 

Then Miss Miffin could contain herself no longer. She felt 
she must confess now, or die with deception on her soul. 

**T set them,” she faltered; ‘‘I——they are goldings, 
Jubkins, not weeds. I brought the seeds from my old home— 
from the cornfield behind the back garden, where some of my— 
my—my sweetest associations are preserved. I loved the 
yellow flowers when I was young, Jubkins, when my dear 
mother was alive, and we—children—used—to play—— "> She 
broke down piteously, with a grievous little sniff and choke, that 
might have moved a graven image. 

But life witha Mrs. Jubkins of acid temper and rapid tongue, 
combined with the constant society of nine ever-hungry little 
Jubkins’s, had corrected all the tenderness and sensibility in the 
old gardener’s blood. He looked at Miss Miffin with unutter- 
able contempt. 

‘* Theer aint no countin’ for teasteses, o’ course,” he observed, 
witheringly, ‘‘an’ if yer loike yer garding all chocked up wi’ 
mullocks, it’s no concern o’ moine. But I never thart yer’d give 
way to rubbish, mum. I thart yer ’preciated good flowers and 
good gardning. Seeams I wor mistook.” He left her side, 
deliberately, and walked to another part of the garden, where he 
applied himself vigorously to work, perspiring with suppressed 
rage in every pore. 

Poor Miss Miffin returned sorrowfully to the parlour. Her 
sin had found her out. She felt she could never more command 
the respect of Jubkins, never more count upon his floricultural 
sympathy, even though the obnoxious plants should be rooted 
up and treated as the weeds he declared them to be. 

She was wiping her glasses sadly, when a grim figure 
emerged from the back door and stalked majestically down the 
gravel path to confront the surprised Jubkins. 

It was Rosannah Sarah, in a tantrum, and her most aggres- 
sive cap. She had been eavesdropping from the pantry window. 

**Jubkins,” she demanded imperiously, ‘‘ where is them 
flowers the missus likes ? ” 

‘* Flowers !”’ repeated the autocrat, with consummate scorn. 
** Weeds, yer mean!” 

** 1 said fowers,”” Rosannah Sarah reiterated, purpling; ‘‘and 
Jubkins, I’ve got something ter say ter yer. It might interest 
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yer to know about them two jobbing men as called when you 
was ill, concernin’ the garden. One on ’em was a very respect- 
able man, with a wife and fambily. But the Missus, she sez, 
‘No,’ she sez, ‘ Jubkins ’as allus bin a honest, sober, and indus- 
trious man !’ she sez, ‘ and I sticks by ’im.’ ‘Sober and steady,’ she 
sez, them was her very words. She 
little knows, poor soul,” pursued 
Rosannah Sarah, ruthlessly, ‘‘’ow 
many of ’er good shillins’ as gone 
inter the till of the Crown and 
Anchor.” 
Jubkins took off his hat and 
wiped the sweat of his brow away 
with the cuff of his coat. He felt 
himself in a tight place. 
‘It’s a loy,” he muttered, 
hoarsely. 
‘*T ’appen ter know it’s the gos 
pel truth. And look ’ere, Mister 
Jubkins, I want yer to understand 
this—if them flowers” (with em- 


phasis) ‘‘ain’t let alone, the 
missus’ll find out all I know; 
she’ll larn as ’er pet favoryte, Jub- 
kins, ain’t quite so steady as she 
bleeved ’im. I ’ope I am sperpi- 


’ 


casious”’ ; and with these conclud- 

ing words the household martinet 

retreated, leaving the baffled vic- 

tim of her tongue to indulge him- 

self in sotto voce profanity. 

* aS * * 
That autumn, and ever since, “ ROSANNAH SARAH, IN A TANTRUM.” 

one corner of Miss Miffin’s gar- 

den has blazed with golden stars, upon which her dazzled eyes 

have rested with delight, calling up hallowed memories of 
_ love and joy and youth. But her serenity has flown ; she cannot 

feel at peace with all men any more. The barbed looks and 

words which pass between her two retainers trouble her, and 

she finds the sarcasm of Jubkins occasionally hard to bear ; 

especially when he asks, with great display of humility, which 

weeds he may “‘scrat up.” He still hopes to be able to bring 

home to her conscience the appalling magnitude of her crime. 
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By Ancus Evan ABBOTT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. L. HARRISON. 


«STr CALL it unbecoming that I am expected to do such a 
thing. To marry a man! do not even take the trouble 
to hate !”’ she said, impetuously. 

‘* ] will do the hating for you, Grace,” Dick Vallance replied, 
gaily enough for a lover in distress. 

The Squire led his horse by the bridle and his love by the 
hand. 

‘* But my father storms and stumps about and lets me know 
in the plainest manner what he considers to be my duty. My 
duty! ’Tis a remarkable fact that my duty and his wishes 
always coincide, and my duty and my pleasure never!” Grace 
Hazleworth spoke resentfully. 

‘* My father says I must marry the day before All-Hallows,’ 
she added. 

‘* Of course you must, my love—me,” Dick said, confidently. 

‘* Ah, if it were to marry you,” the girl replied, sadly. 

‘* But you are to marry me. Your father does not know it, 
of course, old gentlemen never do, but it is I will marry you on 
the appointed day. Now, Grace, I have a plan. I want you, 
my dear girl, to go home and say to your father that you placc 
yourself in his hands. I want you, my love, to set aside all 
anxiety and leave matters to me.” 

‘*And what is your plan, Dick, dear?” asked the girl 
eagerly. ‘* Do let me know it.” 

‘*T believe I can make sure that Mark Towers does not turn 
up for the wedding, but I must keep my plan a secret, even from 
you, my love.” 

The girl pressed his hand—a silent assent. 

The all-important subject of the objectionable gallant disposed 
of, the conversation ran in a more agreeable channel until the 
turrets of Hazleworth Hall appeared in view through the tree- 
tops. Then Dick Vallance mounted his horse and rode clatter- 
ing down the highway. Grace Hazleworth walked hurriedly 
home, and, going straight to her father, said : 

‘* As to my marriage, I withdraw all objections and leave the 
matter to be settled ; love, money, and all,” 

This said, she ran to her room, 


’ 
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For strange to relate even in the olden days parents some- 
times sought to marry their daughters to gallants whom the 
daughters refused to be persuaded into loving, and daughters 
on occasions arranged clandestine meetings with gallants whom 
they loved ; and at these meetings headstrong lovers plotted and 





“vou ARE TO MARRY mME!’” 


planned to circumvent the plans and the plots of headstrong 
parents. P 

Old Sir Thomas Hazleworth had lost half his limbs and all 
his temper in the service of his country. Like many another, 
he begrudged himself a smile, but when his daughter banged 
the door and ran up the stairs, he, with singular liberality, 
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entertained his features to a broad grin. Using his leg of flesh 
as a prise, he pushed his arm-chair backwards until the metal 
end of his wooden limb, which had been stuck on the lower shelf 
of a bookcase, fell with a clatter to the floor, when he mounted 
the natural and the artificial, and commenced to stump the room 
in a frame of mind somewhat approaching to geniality. 


“**1 LEAVE THE MATTER TO YOU TO SETTLE.’’ 


’ 


the old man 


‘*A very proper expression of submission,’ 
muttered, rubbing his remaining hand against his breast for 
want of amate. ‘‘A surrender ; egad! an unconditional capi- 


tulation.” 
Now, truth to tell, Dick Vallance’s plan for ridding him- 
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self of his troublesome rival was no plan at all. It -was, at 
best, merely an idea, although it did turn out successful—up to 
a certain point. 

Riding next day away across the moor, he, in the most 
unlikely place in the world, came upon a lonely hostelry, The 
Raven Inn, and, much to the villainous-looking scoundrel’s 
surprise, informed the landlord that he had something impor- 
tant to tell Bulstrode, the highwayman, and should that worthy 
happen to call, to inform him that Richard Vallance would wait 
upon him that day week, at The Raven Inn; and when young 
Vallance reached The Raven Inn a week later, he was shown 
up a rickety stair and into a long room, so low that he found 
it necessary to stoop to save his head from bumping against the 
great beams supporting the roof of thatch. A semi-darkness 
filled the place, the haze of many pipes, and coming, as he did, 
from the bright sunshine outside, he found a difficulty in locat- 
ing the company, until a gruff voice cried out : 

‘*This way, Squire, don’t be bashful. If you be, you’re the 
first Vallance that ever was, I swear.” 

‘*] wish to speak with Mr. Bulstrode,” Dick said, hesi- 


tatingly. 

“« Mr.” yelled a chorus of voices. ‘‘ Mr. Bulstrode, that’s 
good. Hang me, but you’ve got it this time, chief.” 

‘* Cease your cackle,” the gruff voice continued ; and, address- 
ing the young stranger : 

‘* You wish to see me in the way o’ business, I take it ?” 

‘If you are Bulstrode, yes. I would like to see you 
privately.” 

‘IT am loath to tear away from these amiable gentiemen,” 
Bulstrode objected, a whit sarcastically; ‘‘ so if you ha’ business 
wi’ us, out with it ; if not, out wi’ you.” 

‘‘If I must, very well,” said Dick, uncomfortably. ‘* On 
the day before All-Hallows, Mark Towers, of Towers House, is 
to marry Grace Hazleworth. Now, I’m determined that he 
shall not.” 

‘** Ts to’ and ‘shall not.” That cock wilna’ fight,” muttered 
Haybittle, as though trying to arrange the matter in his own 
mind. 

‘<’Tis a love affair, I ha’ small doubt,” asked Bulstrode. 

‘*To use another contradictory statement,” continued Val- 
lance, feeling rather more at home, ‘‘ I want Towers to turn up 
missing on the wedding-day. No harm to come to him, you 
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know, and I do not wish—this is imperative—it must not be 
known that I have any finger in the pie. I simply pay the 


baking.” 
‘*] fear some o’ us may find our fingers sorely burnt in the 
baking, but——” Bulstrode ceased speaking, held out his hollow 


palm, and gently raised and lowered it several times, as though 
hefting gold. 

‘*A matter o’ coin o’ the realm,” he continued, gravely. 
‘‘ We'll say no more than that, a mere matter 0’ coin. ‘Tis a 
tricky piece o’ work, and country folk are given to chatter over 
every piece o’ honest business these days. Our reputations, 
Squire, are as the breath o’ our nostrils.” 

‘*A cock canna’ fight without there be breath in him,” sup- 
plemented Rube Haybittle, thoughtfully. 

‘You are sure you can secure him?” Dick asked, eagerly. 
He had no great interest in their breaths, after such time as his 
bit of business was safely passed. 

A man in love is easily bargained with. Bulstrode hemmed 
and hawed and considered, and at last named the sum; the half of 
it to be paid the next day, and the remainder after the wedding ; 
and Dick Vallance rode off easy in mind and satisfied. 

With the prospects of a handsome wife and a considerable 
fortune before him, the pleasure-loving heir to the estate of the 
Towers was more frequently to be found at the gaming-tables 
and drinking places than ever; and now that his good fortune 
had been noised abroad, the financia! ghouls smiled on him like 
angels. Mark Towers, like many men of his day, loved game- 
cocks, and a well-fought main was his peculiar delight. This 
Bulstrode knew right well, and he set about his work with all the 
cunning of a fox. First the highwayman managed to stop Mark 
on the moor late one night, and after turning the young spark’s 
pockets inside out, and raging about the little he found in them, 
and swearing as he was a gentleman he would cut Mark his 
throat the next time he caught him abroad, and vowing to do 
all manner of things at an early date: after, in fact, working 
himself into a terrible rage, he suddenly appeared to recognise 
the young man, and asked him if he were indeed Mark Towers. 
Answered in the affirmative, Bulstrode apologized abjectly for 
the rough treatment, returned the young man his miscellaneous 
property, saying that he and his men were too good sportsmen 
to misuse such an excellent and honourable sportsman as Mark 
Towers was known to be the country over. The two rode 
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across the moor together, and on the way made arrangements 
to meet at a certain spot to see a bit of sport with the fists. 
The appointment was kept, the acquaintance ripened, and the 
wedding-day drew near. Early one morning the two rode away 
from a little game at dice in which Bulstrode had won. Mark 
said in reply to something the highwayman had proposed : 

‘** But, hang it all, Bulstrode, can’t you postpone the event ? 


“ STOVPED MARK ON THE MOOR ”’ 


I would be sorry to miss it, and the deuce is I’m to be married 
next morning.” 

**More’s the reason you should make the best o’ your re- 
maining days. They'll turn you into an old woman soon 
enough.” 

‘* No fear of that, Bulstrode.” Mark laughed. ‘*No, no! 
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Well if it must be, it must. I have not missed a main in the 
district these ten years, and this should be handsome sport.”’ 

‘* At the rising o’ the moon at the ‘Raven.’ Ye’ll get away 
in good time for your wedding, never fear,” and the two parted. 
So on the eve of the wedding-day, Towers had his horse brought 
to the door, leaving word that he rode to Hazleworth Hall, and 
disappeared into the night. 

The wedding-day dawned. Already the guests from a 
distance were beginning to arrive at Hazleworth, and even 
the neighbour-folk had set out on their way, when a servant 
from the house of the bridegroom elect galloped up the avenue 
to inquire for his master. The news ran through the hall as 
only scandal can, and reached the ears of old Sir Thomas, who, 
like the grand old courtier he was, already sat drinking with a 
few of his cronies. Hedid not wait to have the man sent to 
him, but stumped out to meet him. 

‘* What news is this you bring ?” demanded the old knight, 
savagely. 

‘*None, Sir Thomas, if you please. I but rode to inquire 
for my master, who has not been home all night. But,” con- 
tinued the man, seeing he was making a muddle of it, ‘‘it is 
doubtless all right. He has been somewhither.” 

‘*All right, you say!” thundered Sir Thomas; ‘ what 
demned nonsense you speak, sir. All right, and not home all 
night before his wedding-day. Whoever heard o’ such a 
thing ?” 

Now the man had put his foot in it, and, what was worse, 
saw that he had done so. 

**Oh, Sir Thomas,” he said, thinking to make light of the 
matter for his master. ‘* Oh, Sir Thomas, it is not at all unusual 
for master Mark to stay out all night-—not at all, and he comes 
home quite clear-headed, Sir Thomas, that I'll say for him, 
only gi 

**Only what ?” 

“Well, Sir Thomas—as you know, Sir Thomas—well, you 
know its his —’e’s to be wed this day,” the man hesitated, with 
a simper on his face. 

Old Sir Thomas swore. He ran the gamut of his vocabulary 

of maledictions up and down and up again, and the servant had 

sense enough to cautiously back his way to his horse, and ride 
as though a fiend chased him. Poor fool, he had done the best 
for his master and got the usual change. 
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For a long time old Sir Thomas stormed and stumped and 
wildly waved his remaining arm, vowing that if the young 
rascal were but so much as one minute late, even though he 
brought along with him a broken neck to account for the delay, 
he should not have his daughter—no, not even though the Hall 
should fall about their ears in protest. Was he to be made a 
laughing-stock of by his neighbours? Was he to send his 
guests away whispering? He rang for his daughter. 

** Where is Mark Towers ?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘*Mark Towers! At home, I suppose,” the girl answered, 
looking her father unflinchingly in the eye. 

**Do you know that he is at home ?” 

‘** Certainly not.” 

**Do you know that he is away from home?” persisted the 
old man. 

**I know nothing about him, his whereabouts, his move- 
ments, or intentions ; and I have never concealed the fact that I 
care nothing for him or about him,” Grace said, defiantly. 

‘** Heigh-ho ! a pretty statement to make on a wedding morn. 
A right royal welcome to a husband, indeed. And the husband, 
he seems to care as little for his bride, for they tell me he rode 
away last night and has not returned. Between the two o’ ye, 
you seem to have arranged it nicely to make a fool o’ your old 
father, that you have. But look’ee, daughter,” and the old man 
emphasized his remark by rapping madly on the oaken floor 
with his iron-shod limb, ‘‘ look’ee, daughter, a wedding takes 
place this day, if I have to bring a ploughman from the fields to 
be the groom. There will be other fools than an old man in the 
Hazleworth family.’’ 

And sure enough the guests assembled from far and near ; 
the hour arrived, and no Mark Towers! Sir Thomas Hazle- 
worth stumped up and down his library, occasionally stopping 
to drain his glass, and again to bring his fist rattling down 
upon the table as he vowed vengeance on the scamp. His old 
neighbours were sympathizing with him and drinking with him, 
when the door opened quietly and young Dick Vallance entered 
the room. Sir Thomas stopped short to glare at the new 
arrival. 

‘You want something! What do you want?” he said at 
last. 

** Your daughter, Sir Thomas,” young Dick answered boldly 
enough. 
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‘* Did you think to find her here drinking rum wi’ us? She's 
upstairs, chattering London fashion and scandal with the best o’ 
them,” and the amiable old man once more began pacing the 





“* WHAT DO YOU WANI: ”’ 


hall. This could hardly be called making the path straight for 
Squire Vallance, especially when he remembered that half-a- 
score of old neighbours were listening. 
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‘*IT came to ask you for your daughter, if, if—your daugh- 
ter’s hand, I mean—in marriage,” Dick stammered. 

‘** And I refuse to have anything more to do with my daugh- 
ter’s hand or foot either. I gave her hand to another scamp, 
and here he isn’t! I refuse it to you, and here you are! Take 
it or leave it, as you please. 1 have no more to say.” 

‘* Thank you, Sir Thomas, I will take it,” the Squire said, 
gallantly, and off he set to find his bride. The guests were 
not to be cheated out of their wedding, after all. Grace heard 
that her father had consented to her marriage with Dick Val- 
lance, and she danced round the room for joy, and then sat 
down ard wanted to cry, the great tears in her bright eyes 
threatening to roll down her rosy cheeks. But there was no 
time for crying. The bell on top of the hall was set ringing 
merrily, it cared not who the happy man, and down the stairs 
the couple came to take their place before the old and reverend 
vicar. But it will never do to forget the rightful bridegroom, 
how he fares. 

The main ‘asted well into the morning. Mark Towers 
entered into the spirit of the sport and staked his money, and, 
when that was lost, his credit, like a gentleman. The interest 
of the sport to him was so intense that it was not until the 
sun shone brightly into the loft of The Raven Inn that he 
recollected what lay before him. 

** Heavens, Bulstrode, I’ve forgotten myself. Gad, I believe 
I'm too late now. I shall require to ride hard to keep my precious 
appointment.” 

‘** Hurry no man’s cattle,’ Habakkuk vi. & x.,” shouted 
Nockold from a corner of the cock-pit. He was of a religious 
turn, and his texts were never questioned. 

‘*Keep her waiting, is my advice,” laughed Bulstrode ; 
‘* she'll get the riper for waiting, and ’tis as well to begin the way 
ye mean to travel, and show you’re lord and master. Ye must 
break fast wi’ us, Mark, for I fears me old Sir Thomas will not 
invite us to the wedding feast.” 

‘*Time has flown and I must fly,” said the young man. 
**Gad, it’s more than I dare to face the estimable old naval 
hero, my father-in-law, late. He'd have me swung up to the 
yardarm—financially.” 

** Hang the old hero, himself, I say,” swaggered the leader 
of the highwaymen ; ‘‘ you’re not going to leave this inn until ye 
ha’ broken bread wi’ us on your wedding-day. We knows the 
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duties o’ hospitality better than to let a friend ride wi’ an 
empty stomach on a frosty morning. No, no! Break your 
fast wi’ us you must. We ha’ had a grand night together.” 

Mark Towers first argued, and finding this of no avail, flew 
into a temper and raged up and down the room cursing himself 
and his marriage, and his mains, and other things various and 
manifold, and vowing to give up maining for ever, and shoot a 
highwayman on sight, Bulstrode more particularly. He saw 
clearly enough that he had been trapped, and thought the 
‘‘wayman” had seized the occasion so as to force him to a 
heavy ransom, That Vallance had to do with the business 
never crossed his mind. Turning to the highwayman-leader he 
said : 
‘* This is a matter of money, is it?” 

Bulstrode did not deny that he was ready to ‘bargain wi’ 
a gentleman, fair weather or foul.” 

‘*Foul weather! Foul dealing! You've made a pigeon of 
me,” said the young man, excitedly. 

‘* Exigencies o’ business,” Bulstrode answered, serenely. 
‘* Exigencies o’ business, A man must make an honest penny 
out o’ friend or out o’ foe.” 

Mark scornfully contemplated his host for some seconds 
before inquiring : 

** How much?” 

Now, Bulstrode had not given the matter of ransom a 
thought. This was a fresh development, and he turned it slowly 
over in his mind. It occurred to him that unless his captive 
outbid Dick Vallance it would scarcely be honourable to let him 
go. If, however, Mark offered more for his freedom than 
Dick had paid for his captivity, why it was a matter of supply 
and demand, a fair and square piece of commercial English. 
So he named the sum, a few guineas more than Dick had 
bargained to pay. Mark Towers whistled low at the amount, 
but there was no help for it. By riding straight to Hazleworth 
Hall, without even stopping to dress, he might yet be in time. 
So he said : 

** You ramp, you; you have me on the hip, and you do not 
hesitate to choke me, too. By heaven, I'll get even with you, if 
1 kick in chains for it.” 

Calling for writing materials, he scribbled a note, and hand- 
ing it to Bulstrode, said : 

** Here, you cut-throat, my steward will cash that for you. 

E 
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The other half of the money I'll pay later, on my honour 
I will.” 

Bulstrode turned the note upside down and downside up, and 
around, and peered at the back, and then handed it to Stevers, 
who read it through and nodded “all right.” 

‘*]’ll ride with you as far as Towers Hall and get the money 
at once,” Bulstrode said, donning his out-door garments. 

**No, not with me. I do not wish to be seen in your com- 
pany. Keep me in sight if you like. I will not stop at my 
home, but ride direct to Hazleworth Hall, so you have nothing 
to fear.” He mounted and rode with the speed of the wind out 
upon themoor. Bulstrode instructing Stevers, Haybittle, Nockold, 
Gosnell, and McWhinny to accompany him, -but to keep well 
out of sight, started after his late captive as fast as his horse 
could carry him.. Although Mark had promised not to stop at 
Towers Hall, he did pause at the lodge long enough to say a few 
words to the keeper. 

The bell of Hazleworth Hall rang its first chime as Mark 
Towers turned his foaming steed up the long avenue. He was 
in a terrible temper with himself and all the world, so he did 
not even pause in his cursings to speculate as to the meaning 
of the ringing. Tearing up to the door, he swung to the 
ground, and leaving his mount to take care of itself set up a 
loud knocking. This opened, he strode past the astonished 
servant, and all mud-bespattered from his hard ride, his 
hat on head, and his heavy riding-boots and spurs setting 
up a great clatter on the oaken floor, he pushed open a door 


and came upon the assembled guests before they had a hint of - 


his arrival. Before the white-haired vicar stood his bride-elect, 
Grace Hazleworth, and by her side his rival, Dick Vallance. 

The people were grouped around as though listening to a 
marriage ceremony. The truth crossed his brain like a flash of 
lightning. He lost not a moment. 

**T am sorry, friends, if I have kept you waiting. The fact is 
I have been foully detained,” he said. 

**Waiting! Sorry! Detained!” ‘thundered Sir Thomas, 
bringing his wooden foot sharply on the floor. ‘‘ Egad, you have 
not kept us waiting. - We will keep you waiting, sir, if you 
please. You are too late. Stand back, and let the ceremony 
proceed.” 

**T have been held by highwaymen, and only this hour pro- 
cured my release,” Mark Towers protested. 
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‘* And what right had ye to be on the highway when honest 
folks were in their beds?” demanded the old gentleman. 

‘* Sir Thomas,” said the young man, coming straight to the 
point, ‘‘I had business abroad, and was in violence ta’en by 
highwaymen, who held me to ransom, I have paid the ransom, 
and I am here to marry your daughter at the appointed hour.” 

‘* The appointed time is past and gone. Stand you aside 
and do not hinder the ceremony.” 




















* SET UP A LOUD KNOCKING.” 


Mark Towers paid no heed to the old man’s interruption but 

continued : aii: 2h a me of 
‘‘T claim your daughter’s hand by all laws and rights, 

human and divine. I ask our assembled friends in whose name 


‘ 
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who came here to be joined in matrimony ? I ask this lady to 
whom she is affianced?. And, Sir Thomas, I ask you, did you 
or did you not promise me your daughter? This man here is 
an interloper, and by heavens, it is he must stand aside.” . 

As lhe finished, -Mark threw his hat whirling into a corner 
of the room, shook his cloak from his shoulders, and pitched it 
after the hat. and stood forth defiant. Dick Vallance gently 
placed his love behind him and faced his foe. Old Sir Thomas 
recognised the significance of the preparations, and stumped 
between the two. , 

‘* Egad, a fine how-d’ye-do this, a demned fine mess, Did 
ever I see the beat o’t,” and, turning to Squire Vallance, con- 
tinued : “4 

‘* It seems to me Mark Towers has the prior claim. What 
he says is the truth, club-haul me if it be not.” 

‘*], too, claim your daughter,” Dick said, determinedly. 
‘I claim her by right of conquest in love; I claim her by right 
of her consent given me ; and I want it understood that I have 
possession, which is nine points in my favour.” 

‘** And do you. know the tenth point?” cried Mark, hotly ; 
** the point of my rapier.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, and nodded unconcernedly. 

‘* Perhaps I may speak,” began Grace Hazleworth, stepping 
out before the now discarded lover. ‘‘ Even you, sir, will admit 
that I have an interest in this discussion, and let me tell you, sir, 
that neither your blusterings nor your rapiers can change my 
determination to marry Richard Vallance.” 

Now what might have been the answer to this outbreak, or 
who would have spoken first, there is no telling, for at this 
point the company, now quite: prepared for anything, were 
again unexpectedly interrupted, and this time it was a voice 
gruff with anger that sounded in the hall : 

** Back, you powdered chimpanzee ! Get to the scullery and 
fight the maid.” This speech was followed by a howl anda 
crash, and the voice again gruffed out : 

‘* Stevers, stand you here, I will draw the fox.” 

In another moment the door flew open, and before anyone 
could interfere, a powerful man, in riding cloak and heavy. boots, 
had Mark Towers by the throat. , 

‘‘I want you, my spark,” he hissed, and turning to the 
company, called out: ‘‘ Not a move. My men surround the 
Hall, and I have a bit o’ business with this young gent.” 
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Dick Vallance here recognised the intruder, and springing 
forward, cried : 

‘Let him go, Bulstrode. It is all settled now. You need 
not trouble further.” 

‘* All settled, ye say,” thundered Bulstrode ; but at the same 
time releasing Mark, who: stood gasping for breath. ‘* All 
settled, is it? Perhaps ye’ll call this all settled!” Here he dived 
into his hat and produced Towers’ bit of paper. ‘‘ Away wi’ 
paper and ink, and give me yellow gold, say I. Here's all he 
gives me to settle a gaming debt, a debt o’ honour that he ran up 
last night, and promised on his oath to pay. He gives me a bit 
of paper, and then rides off and leaves word that I am not to see 
a farthing o’ my own.’ 

‘You lie!” shouted Mark, hotly. ‘I gave you that paper 
to purchase my release, and, of course, as it was gotten in vio- 
lence, I stopped it.” 

‘‘Release! Whohad ye? It wasa Ft Oe debt, 
as I can prove by honest gentlemen who were there. I want 
my money, and ye can keep your scrap 0’ paper.” 

“Gad, I thought I could lie a bit myself,” muttered Mark, 
scratching his head as he made his way to the corner for his 
hat and cloak. He saw that whatever chance he formerly had 
of securing Grace was now gone. Turning to Bulstrode, he 
said : 

‘* Although your story of the debt is false, every word of it, 
I’ll acknowledge the obligation before all these present to save 
them from ‘further annoyance.” Addressing the company with 
a laughing countenance, he said: ‘‘ This play will end with a 
wedding as all good plays do. The villain has. been ¢aught, and 
now marches off in quite legitimate form.” Tapping his sword, he 
bowed to Dick, and, throwing open the door, made out into the 
open air, closely followed by Bulstrode, the honest leader of the 
‘*waymen ”; who, as ever, had done his to his friends and 
himself at one and the same time. 
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“* SWEAR THAT FOR FOURTEEN DAYS YOU WILL DRINK NOTHING BUT COCcOA.’” 





hhe Stark Jfunro fetters.* 


By A. Conan Dov te. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


VII. 


1, THE PARADE, BRADFIELD. 
March oth, 1882. 


Well, you see I am as good as my word, Bertie, and here is 
a full account of this queer little sample gouged out of real 
life, never to be seen, I should fancy, by any eyes save your own. 
{ have written to Horton also, and of course to my mother, but 
I don’t go into detail with them as I have got into the way of 
doing with you. You keep on assuring me that you like it, so 
on your own head be it if you find my experiences gradually 
developing into a weariness. 

When I woke in the morning, and looked round at the bare 
walls, and the basin on the packing-case, I hardly knew where I 
was. Cullingworth came charging into the room in his dressing- 

. gown, however, and roused me effectually by putting his hands 
on the rail at the end of the bed and throwing a somersault 
over it which brought his heels on to my pillow with a thud. 
He was in great spirits, and, squatting on the bed, he held forth 
about his plans while I dressed. 

‘*I tell you one of the first things I mean to do, Munro,” 
said he. ‘‘I mean to have a paper of my own. We'll start a 
weekly paper here, you and I, and we’ll make them sit up ail 
round. We'll have an organ of our own, just like every French 
politician. If anyone crosses us we'll make them wish they had 
never been born. Eh, what, laddy—what d’you think? So 
clever, Munro, that everybody’s bound to read it, and so 
scathing that it will just fetch out blisters every time. Don’t you 
think we could?” 

** What politics ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, curse the politics! Red pepper well rubbed in, that’s 
my idea of a paper. Call it the Scorpion. Chaff the Mayor and 


* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America: 
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the Council until they call a meeting and hang themselves. I'd 
do the snappy paragraphs and you would do the fiction and 
poetry. I thought about it during the night, and Hetty has 
written to Murdoch’s to get an estimate for the printing. We 
might get our first number out this day week.” 

‘* My dear chap——”’ I gasped. 

‘*T want you to start a novel this morning. You won’t get 
many patients at first and you'll have lots of time.” 

‘*But I never wrote a line in my life. I have as much 
imagination as a steam-roller !” 

‘* A properly-balanced man can do anything he sets his hand 
to. He’s got every possible quality inside him, and all he wants 
is the will to develop it.” 

** Could you write a novel yourself?” I asked. 

‘*Of course I could. Such a novel, Munro, that when 
they’d read the first chapter the folk would just sit groaning 
until the second came out. They’d wait in rows outside my 
door in the hope of hearing what was coming next. By 
Crums, I'll go and begin it now!” And with another somer- 
sault over the end of the bed he rushed from the room, with the 
tassels of his dressing-gown flying behind him. 

I daresay you've quite come to the conclusion by this time 
that Cullingworth is simply an interesting pathological study, a 
man in the first stage of lunacy or general paralysis. You 
might not be so sure about it if you were in close contact with’ 
him. He justifies his wildest flights by what he does. It 
sounds grotesque when put down in black and white, but then 
it would have sounded equally grotesque a year ago if he had 
said that he would build up a huge practice in a twelvemonth. 
Now we see that he has done it. His possibilities are immense. 
He has such huge energy at the back of his fertility of inven- 
tion. I am afraid, on thinking over all that I have written to 
you, that I may have given you a false impression of the man by 
dwelling too much on those incidents in which he has shown 
the strange and violent side of his character, and omitting the 
stretches between, where his wisdom and judgment have had a 
chance. His conversation, when he does not fly off at a 
tangent, is full of pith and idea. ‘‘The greatest monument 
ever erected to Napoleon Buonaparte was the British National 
Debt,” said he yesterday. Again, ‘‘ We must never forget that 
the principal export of Great Britain to the United States zs 
the United States.” Again, speaking of Christianity, ‘‘ What 
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is intellectually unsound cannot be morally sound.” He shoots 
off a whole column of aphorisms in a single evening. I should 
like to have a man with a note-book always beside him to 
gather up his waste. No, you must not let me give you a false 
impression of the man’s capacity. On the other hand, it would 


“ THROWING A SOMERSAULT OVER 11.” 


be dishonest to deny that I think him thoroughly unscrupulous 
and full of very sinister traits. I am much mistaken, however, 
if he has not very fine strata in his nature. He is capable of 
rising to heights as well as of sinking to depths. 

Well, when we had breakfasted we got into the carriage and 
drove off to the place of business. 
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‘*I suppose you are surprised at Hetty coming with us,” 
said Cullingworth, slapping me on the knee. ‘‘ Hetty, Munro 
is wondering what the devil you are here for, only he is too 
polite to ask.” 

In fact, it had struck me as rather strange that she should, as 
a matter of course, accompany us to business. 

** You'll see when we get there,” he cried chuckling. “We 
tun this affair on lines of our own.” 

It was not very far, and wé soon found ourselves outside a 
Square whitewashed building, which had a huge “ Dr. Culling- 
worth” on a great brass plate at the side “of the door. Under- 
neath was printed, ‘‘may be consulted gratis fromt 10 to’ 4.” 
The door was open, and I caught a glimpse of a crowd: ‘of 
people waiting in the hall. 

‘* How many here ?” asked Cullingworth of the page-oy 

“« A hundred and forty, sir.” . / 

“ All the waiting-rooms full ?’? 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Courtyard full?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Stable full ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

** Coach-house {ull ?.” 

‘* There’s still room the coach-house, sir ?” 

‘Ah, I’m’ sorry we haven’ t got a crowded day for you, 
Munro,” said he. ‘* Of course, we can’t command these things, 
and must take them as they come. Now then, now then, make 
a gangway, can’t you !”—this to his patients.’ ‘* Come in here, 
Munro, and see the waiting-rooms. Pooh! what an atmo- 
sphere! Why on earth can’t you open the windows for your- 
selves? I never saw such folk! There are thirty people in this 
room, Munro, and not one with sense enough to open a window 
to save himself from suffocation.” 

‘I tried, sir, but there’s a screw through the sash,” cried 
one fellow. 

** Ah, my good fellow, you'll never get on in the world if you 
can’t open a window without raising a sash,” said Cullingworth, 
slapping him on the shoulder. He took the man’s umbrella and 
stuck it through two of the panes of glass. 

‘*That’s the way!” he said. ‘‘ Boy, see that the screw is 
taken out. Now then, Munro, come along and we'll get to 
work,” : 
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We went up a wooden stair, uncarpeted, leaving every room 
beneath us, as far as I could see, 
crowded with patients. 

At the top was a bare 
passage, whichhadtwo 
rooms opposite to each 
other at one end, anda 
single one at the other. 
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‘This is my consulting room,” said he, leading the way 
into one of these. It was a good-sized square chamber, perfectly 
empty, save for two plain wooden chairs and an unpainted table 
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with two books and a stethoscope upon it. ‘‘It doesn’t look 
like four or five thousand a year, does it? Now, there is an 
exactly similar one opposite which you can have for yourself. 
I'll send across any surgical cases which may turn up. To-day, 
however, I think you had better stay with me and see how I 
work things.” 

**I should very much like to,” said I. 

‘There are one or two elementary rules to be observed in 
the way of handling patients,” he remarked, seating himself on 
the table and swinging his legs. ‘‘The most obvious is that 
you must never let them see that you want them. It should be 
pure condescension on your part seeing them at all, and the 
more difficulties you throw in the way of it, the more they think 
of it. Break your patients in early and keep them well to heel. 
Never make the fatal mistake of being polite to them. Many 
foolish young men fall into this habit and are ruined in conse- 
quence. Now, this is my form,” he sprang to the door, and, 
putting his two hands to his mouth, he bellowed: ‘‘ Stop your 
confounded jabbering down there. I might as well be living 
above a poultry show! There, you see,” he added to me, ‘‘ they 
will think ever so much more of me for that.” 

‘* But don’t they get offended?” I asked. 

‘* I’m afraid not. I have a name for this sort of thing now, 
and they have come to expect it. But an offended patient—I 
mean a thoroughly insulted one—is the finest advertisement in 
the world. If it is a woman she runs clacking about among 
her friends until your name becomes a household word, and 
they all pretend to sympathise with her, and agree among 
themselves that you must be a remarkably discerning man. I 
quarrelled with one man about the state of his liver, and it 
ended by my throwing him down the stairs. What was the 
result? He talked so much about it that the whole village from 
which he came, sick and well, trooped to see me. The little 
country practitioner, who had been buttering them up for a 
quarter of a century, found that he might as well put up his 
shutters. It’s human nature, my boy, and you can’t alter it. 
Eh, what? You make yourself cheap and you become cheap. 
You put a high price on yourself and they rate you at that price. 
Suppose I set up in Harley Street to-morrow, and made it all 
nice and easy, with hours from 1o to 3, do you think I would 
get a patient? I might starve first. How would I work it? 
I should let it be known that I only saw patients from midnight 
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until two in the morning, and that bald-headed people must pay 
double. That would set people talking, their curiosity would 
be stimulated, and in four months the street would be blocked 
all night. Eh, what, laddy—you’d go yourself. That’s my 
principle here. I often come in of a morning and send them all 
off about their business ; tell them I’m going to the country 
for a day. I turn away forty pounds, and it’s worth four 
hundred as an advertisement ! ” 

‘* But I understood from the plate that the consultations were 
gratis.” 

** So they are, but they have to pay for the medicine. And 
if a patient wishes to come out of turn he has to pay half-a- 
guinea for the privilege. There are generally about twenty 
every day who would rather pay that than wait several hours. But, 
mind you, Munro, don’t you make any mistake about this! All 
this would go for nothing if you had not something solid behind 
—I cure them. That’s the point. I take cases that others have 
despaired of, and I cure them right off. All the rest is only to 
bring them here. But once here I keep them on my merits. 
It would all be a flash in the pan but for that. Now come along 
and see Hetty’s department.” 

We walked down the passage to the other room. It was 
elaborately fitted up as a dispensary, and there, with a chic 
little apron, Mrs. Cullingworth was busy making up pills. 
With her sleeves turned up and a litter of glasses and_ bottles 
all round her, she was laughing away like a little child among 
its toys... : 

‘‘The best dispenser in the world,” cried- Cullingworth, 
patting her on the shoulder. ‘‘ You see how! do it, Munro. 
I write on a label what the prescription is, and make a sign 
which shows how. much is to be charged. The man comes 
along the passage and.passes the label through the pigeon-hole. 
Hetty makes it up, passes out the bottle, and takes the money. 
Now come on and clear some of these folk out of the house.” 

It is impossible for me to give you any idea of that long line 
of patients, filing hour after hour through the unfurnished room, 
and departing, some amused and some frightened, with their 
labels in their hands. Cullingworth’s antics are beyond belief. 
I laughed until I thought the wooden chair under me would 
have come to pieces. He roared, he raved, he swore, he pushed 
them about, slapped them on the back, shoved them against 
the wall, and occasionally rushed out to the head of the stair 
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to address them en masse. At the same time, behind all this 
tomfoolery, I, watching his prescriptions, could see a quickness 
of diagnosis, a scientific insight, and a daring and unconven- 
tional use of drugs, which satisfied me that he was right in 
saying that under all this charlatanism there lay solid reasons 
for his success. Indeed _ 
charlatanism is a mis- Mie 
applied word in this con- 
nection, for it would de- 
scribe the doctor who 
puts on an artificial and 
conventional manner 
with his patients, rather 
than one who is abso- 
lutely frank and true to 
his own extraordinary 
nature.: 

To some of his pa- 
tients he neither said one 
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allow them to say one. With a loud “hush!” he would rush at 
them, thump them on the chest, listen to their heart, write their 
labels, and’ then run them out of the room-by their shoulders. 
One poor old lady he greeted with a horrible scream. . ‘You've 
been drinking too much tea,” he roaréd.-- ‘You are suffering 
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from tea-poisoning!” Then, without allowing her to get a word 
in, he clutched her by her crackling black mantle, dragged her 
up to the table, and held out a copy of ‘‘ Taylor’s Medical 
Jurisprudence,” which was lying there. ‘‘ Put your hand on 
the book,” he thundered, ‘‘ and swear that for fourteen days you 
will drink nothing but cocoa.” She swore with upturned eyes, 
and was instantly whirled off with her label in her hand to the 
dispensary. I could imagine that to the last day of her life 
the old lady would talk of her interview with Cullingworth, and 
I could well understand how the village from which she came 
would send fresh recruits to block up his waiting-rooms. 

Another portly person was seized by the two armholes of his 
waistcoat just as he was opening his mouth to explain his 
symptoms, and was rushed backwards down the passage, down 
the stairs, and finally into the street, to the immense delight of 
the assembled patients. ‘‘ You eat too much, drink too much, 
and sleep too much,” Cullingworth roared after him. ‘‘ Knock 
down a policeman and come again when they let you out.” 
Another patient complained of a “‘ sinking feeling.” ‘‘ My dear,” 
said he, ‘‘ take your medicine, and if that does no good, swallow 
the cork, for there is nothing better when you are sinking.” 

As far as I could judge, the bulk of the patients looked upon 
a morning at Cullingworth’s as a most enthralling public enter- 
tainment, tempered only by a thrill lest it should be their turn 
next to be made an exhibition of, 

Well, with half an hour for lunch, this extraordinary business 
went on until a quarter to four in the afternoon. When the 
last patient had departed, Cullingworth led the way into the 
dispensary, where the fees had been arranged upon the counter 
in the order of their value, making thirty-two pounds eight and 
sixpence in all. Cullingworth counted it up, and then, mixing 
the gold and silver into one heap, he sat running his fingers 
through it and. playing with it. Finally he raked it into the 
canvas bag which I had seen the night before, and lashed the 
neck up with a bootlace. 

We walked home, and that walk struck me as the most 
extraordinary part of all that extraordinary day. Cullingworth 
paraded slowly through the principal streets with his canvas bag 
full of money outstretched at the full length of his arm. , His 
wife and I walked on either side, like two acolytes supporting a 
priest, and so we made our way solemnly homewards, the 


people stopping to see us pass. 
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‘I always make a point of walking through the doctors’ 
quarter,” said Cullingworth. ‘‘ We are passing through it now. 
They all come to their windows and gnash their teeth and dance 


until I am out of sight.” 
** Why should you quarrel with them? What is the matter 


with them?” I asked. 

‘* Pooh! What's the use of being mealy-mouthed about it,” 
said he. ‘‘ We are all trying to cut each others’ throats, and 
why should we be hypocritical over it? They haven’t got a 
good word for me, any one of them, so I like to take a rise out 
of them.” 

‘*] must say that I can see no sense in that.. They are your 
brothers in the profession, with the same education and the 
same knowledge. Why should you take an offensive attitude 
towards them ?” 

** That’s what I say, Dr. Munro,” cried his wife. ‘‘ It is so 
very unpleasant to feel that one is surrounded by enemies on 
every side.” ; 

** Hetty’s riled because their wives wouldn’t call upon her,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Look at that, my dear,” jingling his bag. ‘‘ That 
is better than having a lot of brainless women drinking tea and 
cackling in your drawing-room. I’ve had a big card printed, 
Munro, saying that we don’t desire to increase the circle of 
our acquaintance. The maid has orders to show it to every 
suspicious person who calls.” 

‘* Why should you not take money at your practice, and yet 
remain on good terms with your professional brethren?” said 
I. ‘‘ You speak as if the two things were incompatible.” 

**So they are. What’s the good of beating about the bush, 
laddy? My methods are all unprofessional, and I break every 
law of medical etiquette as often as I can think of it. You 
know very well that the British Medical Association would hold 
up their hands in horror if it could see what you have seen to- 
day.” 

** But why not conform to professional etiquette ? ” 

‘* Because I know better. My boy, I am a doctor’s son, and 
I’ve seen too much of it. I was born inside the machine and 
I've seen all the wires. Ail this etiquette is a dodge for keeping 
the business in the hands of the older men. It’s to hold the 
young men back and to stop the holes by which they might slip 
through to the front. I’ve heard my father say so a score of 
times, He had the largest practice in Scotland, and yet he was 
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absolutely devoid of brains. He slipped into it through seniority 
and decorum. No pushing, but take your turn. Very well, 
laddy, when you’re at the top of the line, but how about it when 
you’ve just taken your place at the tail? When I’m on the top 
rung I shall look down and say, ‘ Now, you youngsters, we are 
going to have very strict etiquette, and I beg that you will come 
up very quietly.and not disarrange me from my comfortable 
position.’ At the same time, if they do what I tell them, I shall 
look upon them as a lot of infernal 
blockheads. Eh, Munro, what?” 

I could only say again that I 
thought he took a very low view of 
the profession, and that I disagreed 
with every word he said. 
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* PACKED UP MY TRUNK.” 

‘* Well, my boy, you may disagree as much zs you like, but 
if you are going to work with me you must throw etiquette to 
the devil!” 

** I can’t do that.” 
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** Well, if you are too clean-handed for the job you can clear 
out. Wecan’t keep you here against your will.” 

I said nothing, but when we got back, I went upstairs and 
packed up my trunk with every intention of going back to York- 
shire by the night train. He came up to my room and, finding 
what I was at, he burst into apologies which would have satisfied 
a more exacting man than I am. 

** You shall do just exactly what you like, my dear chap. If 
you don’t like my way, you may try some way of your own.” 

‘*That’s fair enough,” said I. ‘‘ But it’s a little trying to a 
man’s self-respect if he is told to clear out every time there is a 
difference of opinion.” 

‘Well, well, there was no harm meant, and it shan’t 
occur again. I can’t possibly say more than that, so come along 
down and have a cup of tea.” 

And so the matter blew over, but I very much fear, Bertie, 
that this is the first row of a series. I have a presentiment 
that, sooner or later, my position here will become untenable. 
Still, I shall give it a fair trial as long as he will let me. Cul- 
lingworth is a fellow who likes to have nothing but inferiors and 
dependents round him. Now, I like to stand on my own legs, 
and think with my own mind. If he’ll let me do this we'll get 
along very well ; but if I know the man he will claim submission, 
which is more than I am inclined to give. He has a right to 
my gratitude, which I freely admit. He has found an opening 
for me when I badly needed one and had no immediate pros- 
pects. But still, one may pay too high a price even for that, 
and I should feel that I was doing so if I had to give up my 
individuality and my manhood. 

We had an incident that evening which was so characteristic 
that I must tell you of it.. Cullingworth has an air-gun which 
fires little steel darts. With this he makes excellent practice 
at about twenty feet, the length of the back room. We were 
shooting at a mark after dinner, when he asked me whether | 
would hold a halfpenny between my finger and thumb, and 
allow him to shoot it out. A halfpenny not being forthcoming, 
he took a bronze medal out of his waistcoat pocket and I held 
that up as a mark. ‘‘ Kling!” went the air-gun and the medal 
rolled upon the floor. 

‘* Plumb in the centre,” said he. 

‘* On the contrary,” I answered ; ‘‘ you never hit it at all.” 

‘* Never hit it! I must have hit it!” 
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**] am Confident you didn’t.” 

‘* Where’s the dart, then ?” 

‘* Here,” said I, holding up a bleeding fore-finger, from which 
the tail-end of the fluff with which the dart was winged was 
protruding. 

I never saw a man so abjectly sorry for anything in my life. 
He used language of self-reproach which would have been 
extravagant if he had shot off one of my limbs. Our positions 
were absurdly reversed, and it was he who sat collapsed in a 
chair, while it was I, with-the dart still in my finger, who leaned 
over him and laughed the matter off. Mrs. Cullingworth had 
run for hot water, and presently with a tweezer we got thé 
intruder out. There was very little pain (more to-day than 
yesterday), but if ever you are called upon to identify my body 
you may look for a star at the end of my right fore-finger. 


When the, surgery was completed (Cullingworth writhing - * 


and groaning all the time) my eyes happened to catch the medat 
which I had dropped, lying upon the carpet. I lifted it up and 
looked at it, eager to find some topic which would be more 
agreeable. Printed upon it was—‘‘ Presented to James Culling- 
worth for gallantry in saving life. Jan., 1879.” 

‘* Hullo, Cullingworth,” said I. ‘* You never told me about 
this.” 

He was off in an instant in the most extravagant style. 

‘* What, the medal? Haven’t you got one? I thought every 
one had. You prefer to be select, 1 suppose. It was a little 
boy. You’ve no idea the trouble | had to get him in.’ 

‘*Get him out, you mean ?,” ' 

‘* My dear chap, you don’t ‘understand. | could get a 
child out. It’s getting one in that’s the bother. One deserves 
a medal for it. Then there are the witnessés, four shillings a 
day I had to pay them, and. a quart of beer in. the evenings. 
You see, you can’t pick up a child and carry it to the edge of a 
pier and throw it in. You’d have all sorts of complications with 
the parents. You must be patient, and wait until you get a legiti- 
mate chance. I caught a quinsy walking up and down Avonmouth 
pier before I saw my opportunity. He wasa rather solid, fat boy, 
and he was sitting on the very edge—fishing. “I got the sole of my 
foot on to the small of ‘his back, and shot him an incredible dis- 
tance. I had some little difficulty in getting him out, for his fishing- . 
line.got twice round my legs, but it all- ended .4vell, and the. 
witnesses were as staunch as possible. The boy came up to: 
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thank me next day, and said that he was quite uninjured except 

for a bruise on the back. His parents always send me a brace 
of fowls every Christmas.” 

I was sitting with my finger in the hot- 

water listening to his rigmarole. When he 

|! had- finished he ran off to get his tobacco-box, 

and we could hear the bellowing of his laughter 

dwindling up the stair. I was still 

looking at the medal, which, from the 

dints all over it, had evidently been 

often used as a target, when I felt a 
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“SHOT HIM AN INCREDIBLE DISTANCE.” 


timid touch upon my sleeve. It was Mrs. Cullingworth, who 
was looking earnestly at me with a very distressed expression 
upon her face. 
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**You believe far too much of what James says,” said. she. 
‘* You don’t know him in the least, Mr. Munro. You don’t look 
at a thing from his point of view, and you will never understand 
him until you do. It is not of course that he means to say any- 
thing that is untrue, but his fancy is excited, and he is quite 
carried away by the humour of any idea, whether it tells against 
himself or not. It hurts me, Mr. Munro, to see the only man 
in the world towards whom he-has any feeling of friendship mis- 
understanding him so completely, for very often when you say 
nothing your face shows very clearly what you think.” 

Icould.only answer lamely that I was very sorry if I had 
misjudged her husband in any way, and that no one had a keener 
appreciation of some of his qualities than I had. 

‘* | saw how gravely you looked when he told that: absurd- 
story about pushing a little boy into the water,” she continued, 


and, as she spoke, she drew from somewhere in the front of her 
dress a much-creased slip of paper. ‘‘ Just glance at that, please, 
Dr. Munro.” 

It was a newspaper-cutting which gave the true account of 
the incident. Suffice it, that it was an ice accident; and: that 
Cullingworth had really behaved in a heroic way, and -had 


been drawn out himself insensible with the child. so clasped in 
his arms, that. it was not until he had-recovered ‘his senses that 
they were able to separate them. I had hardly finished reading 
it when we heard his step on the stairs, and she, thrusting the 
paper back into her bosom, became in an instant the same 
silently watchful woman as ever. 

Is he nota conundrum? If he interests you ata distance 
(and I take for granted that what you say in your letters is not 
merely conventional compliment), you can think how piquant he 
is in actual life. I must confess, however, that I can never shake 
off the feeling that I am living with some capricious creature who 
frequently growls and may possibly bite. Well, it won’t be very 
long before I write again, and by that time I shall probably know 
whether I am likely to find any permanent billet here or not. I 
am so sorry to hear about Mrs. Swanborough’s indisposition. 
You know that I take the deepest interest in everything that 
affects you. They tell me here I am looking very fit, though I 
think they ought to spell it with an a. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Ghat Snipe. 
By T. C. JAMEs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


HERE was but one, and, as. I afterwards discovered, he was 

be a male bird. I shall never forget him, as long as I. live. 
From this premise it is not unreasonable, perhaps, a conclusion 
should be formed that he possessed uncommon qualities. I 
firmly and honestly believe he did. -But, it is easier to come at 
anything from the beginning—unless, indeed, it be Longwind’s 
sermons—and so I will relate how That Snipe is endowed with 
an eternal verdure of recollection in my mind. 
__.It happened ‘in this wise: when I installed Chuffles in my 
place in the city partnership, it was supposed I had a liver. The 
family doctor gave it as liver. Sir Capsule Dram, of George 
Street, Hanover Square, physician-extraordinary to. gilded 
humanity, upheld that opinion at the cost of two guineas and a 
mauling not easy to.forget; and he told me exercise was the 
thing to,cure me. 

I objected that walking was abhorrent to my soul. 

_ ** Well, well ; but come, come now!” pleaded Sir Capsule, 
benignly, and absorbing my two guineas in the top pocket of 
his. waistcoat on the left-hand side. _‘‘ Well, well; but come, 
come now—don’t you care for sport ? A little.bit of shooting, say, 
or something of that sort, eh? Well, well; but come, come 
now !.a little bit of shooting ? “ 

I always had been fond of the country, and I contbened it. 

_“ Well, well; but come, come now;! that’s all right !” returned 
the knight of medicine, hopefully. ‘‘ Get a shooting—set about 
it at once, and walk over it all you can, and—well, well ; but 
come, come now ! you can send me a brace of birds of your own 
shooting.” 

With this offer of patronage, he well well’d and come come’d 
me out into George Street in no time. 

I felt it was absurd to go toa physician, pay two guineas, 
and then not take his advice. I looked over The Field and 
another sporting paper or two, and finally came on exactly what 
I wanted—six hundred acres of mixed shooting, within thirty 
miles of London, and nicely centred by a cosy little house. I 
decided to move into the country for the winter. I moved 
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accordingly, taking with me a few bachelor belongings, my man 
Smith, and my housekeeper, Mrs. Savels, in an extremely irrit- 
able condition at the prospect of rheumatics. 

I knew something about guns, for in the year of patriotic 
warriorism, 1859, I had joined a volunteer corps, and on more 
than one occasion discharged a rifle more or less in the direction 
of atarget. A central-fire hammerless puzzled me a little at 
first (and always looked ‘‘ naked” to my eye), but | managed 
to walk and carry it—sometimes with effect—and was happy. 


“| OBJECTED THAT WALKING WAS ABHORRENT TO MY SOUL.”’ 


Now, the whole of that shooting lay more or less on upland 
ground, and the chief game was partridge, an occasional hare, 
some pheasants (that came out of a neighbouring wood bounding 
the shooting on the north, where they were carefully preserved), 
and a good many rabbits from half-a-mile or so of bank which 
they had honeycombed. Only in one portion of the shooting 
was there anything like low-lying ground, and that was at the 
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foot of one of the ranges of hills. Below that range, parallel 
with it, lay a long, narrow meadow having a brook, in which 
there grew watercress, running through it. Altogether, there 
couldn’t have been more than a couple of acres of that meadow ; 
and it was the only spot on the whole of my shooting where you 
could get your feet wet. 

It was late one November afternoon that I was coming up 
that meadow alone (for Jack, the antique Jack-of-all-trades at 
the farm, who was generally lent to me as game-carrier, had 
gone to his master with an offering of partridges which I had 
bestowed)—I was, I say, coming up this grass meadow alone in | 
the dusk which was beginning to fall—when suddenly right under 
my feet up went something feathered that uttered a sharp cry 
and flew with the dodging inconsequence of a butterfly. I was 
so startled, never having seen anything quite like the thing 
before, that all I could do was to put up my gun and fire wildly, 
without effect. With the less effect, perhaps, because, in the 
excitement of the moment, I inadvertently fired the left barrel 
first, and the left barrel of my gun is what is technically known 
as ‘‘ full choke.” By the time I had my finger on the trigger of 
the right barrel, the bird was gone—gone, in the forcible lan- 
guage of the bard— 


** Like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 


I couldn’t imagine what I had missed, and pondered over 
the question all the way home ; and, as Jack was gone for the 
day, I had to be in that condition of puzzlement all night. But 
with the next day’s light, the solution came—came with the 
arrival of Jack upon the scene, and the startling intelligence— 

‘* Theer weer a snipe in Watercress Bottom.” 

One snipe, he told me in confidence, came to Watercress 
Bottom most years, and was the shelter behind which the owner . 
of the shooting advertised it as offering opportunities for shots 
at ‘‘ occasional wild-fowl.” 

Instantly I became fired with enthusiasm. To kill a snipe, 
have it stuffed, and keep it perpetually enshrined in a glass case 
on my mantelpiece, was the dazzling picture of delight that 
haunted me from that instant. I took but the hastiest and 
scantiest breakfast, loaded my bag with cartridges, Jack with 
thirty as a reserve, my hammerless with a couple, and started 
for Watercress Bottom, at the highest pitch of bloodthirstiness. 

I made straight for Watercress Bottom. I reached it. I 
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put Jack to walk up one side of the brook, traversing it, and 
started myself to walk up the other. _ The solemn advance 
began. 1 had my gun in the most promising position for instant 
slaughter. Jack, who had but one eye, kept it as widely open 
as possible, and made up for the enforced enclosure of the other 
by a mouth yawning with expectation. 

As we neared the end of the meadow, and nothing rose, our 
excitement, suppressed 
though it was, became ex- 
tremely acute. Within fifty 
yards of the boundary now, 
and still nosign. Jack and 
I merely looked at each 
other, advanced still, and 
reached the boundary-line 
—snipeless ! 

We both faced cach 
other across the ditch 

‘Where can he be?” 
I asked, breathlessly. 

‘“ We'd best git back 
the way as we come,” Jack 
responded, with a keen 
glance from his only eye ; 
‘sometimes they lies 
mighty close.” 

Then we turned about, 
and began slowly, watch- 
fully, and solemnly retrac- 
ing our course—the stream 
gurgling along between us. 

Now, as we had come “ COULDN’T IMAGINE WHAT I HAD MISSED.” 
up stream, Jack had been 
on my right hand; but as we retraced our steps, he naturally 
came up on my left. I think it was in consequence of this 
sinister position that he seemed to feel so extremely nervous, 
and cast such distressful glances towards the double O of my 
gun-muzzle. I didn’t like to say anything, but I pitied him very 
much, and felt I would be very careful not to shoot him. 

We had proceeded fifty yards backwards, when, with a cry 
of ‘‘ Scape! Scape!” up went that snipe, and down went Jack, 
who prostrated himself into safety with amazing rapidity of 
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movement for one so old, as the bird rose beneath his feet, 
and corkscrewed itself away on airy wings. 

I emptied both my barrels after it without the least effect ; 
and then Jack rose to his feet, and he and I brought our three 
eyes to bear upon the departing bill, soaring away— 


“Far im the unapparent.” 


‘*Where could he have been when we came by here five 
minutes ago?” I asked Jack, fumbling with a couple of fresh 
cartridges. 

‘*T reckon he were a-lying mighty close, an’ we walked 
over him,” returned Jack. ‘‘If we goes on, p’raps he'll ’av 
settled again ’igher up.” 

We went on accordingly. Within ten minutes we were up 
with him again. Jack prostrated himself as before. I fired both 
barrels—as before. With a result—as before. 

Well, the end of it was that we had a long and exciting day 
after that bird ; a great many long and exciting days after that 
bird, all of them with the result—as before. The partridges 
received no attention. My neighbour’s pheasants remained unshot 
—6r shall I say unfired at. Hares and rabbits were left to their 
** engaging little habits,” as far as I was concerned. I had be- 
come a man of one idea—That Snipe. 

It went on pretty continuously for a fortnight, by which 
time, at a moderate computation, I had fired about a hundred- 
weight of shot and twenty-five pounds of powder after that spec- 
tral bird. The brook was blue on both sides with Eley’s gas- 
tight cartridge cases, and seemed, in the distance, to have 
become bordered with supernaturally large violets. 1 believe 
the bird quite enjoyed it ; enjoyed it more than I did. He always 
got up so blithely, and went away with such a light-hearted cry 
of ‘‘ Scape!” 

When things had been in this condition for about eighteen 
days, I began to get really annoyed with the bird. For, be it 
understood, there never was more than that one lonely flutterer. 
We never saw two there; there was but that one. Whether 
he had been disappointed in love, or suffered other soul blight, 
and so had retired upon his watercresses in lieu of laurels, I can’t 
say ; but the fact remains ; there was but that one solitary bird 
ever seen in that meadow. 

Time came at last, I say, when I grew annoyed with That 
Snipe. It seemed rather absurd to be perpetually after him 
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fruitlessly. A man of one book is ridicuJous, but a man of one 
bird is ten times more so, 1 grew more than annoyed ; | grew 
angry. 

It was in that condition I had recourse to my nephew, 
Algernon, of the Guards, a really very nice child, who has expec- 
tations from me which may be some day justified if he doesn’t 
post obit them all away. I wrote a line, asked him to get a 
week’s leave, and explained what I wanted him to do—slay That 
Snipe, 

He wrote back at once. The rising generation is not so 
respectful as mine used to be. Here is his reply :— 








“ AND GET HOME AT DUSK.” 


** Dear Nunky,—I’m on. Algy.” 

I’m afraid, seriously afraid, that when, three days later, he 
arrived at my remote abode at eleven at night, he was, indeed, 
“fon” to a slight extent in another way. All those Guards 
fellows take too much brandy and soda, I’m sure they do! 
especially those of them who are children. 

Well, the end of it was that Algy and I made a campaign of 
it against That Snipe. We went for him regularly day by day ; 
Algy one side the stream, I the other, and old Jack behind: 
We used to start immediately after breakfast, lunch on the field 
of battle, and get home at dusk. The expenditure of ammuni- 
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tion became tremendous, and still the bird lived ; was as cheer- 
ful as ever ; wasas blithe upon the wing as ever ; and didn’t once 
seem hoarse in that eternal cry of ‘‘ Scape!” which was his ave 
atque vale. 

Algy proved quite as impotent as I had been, and he, too, in 


time grew angry. 


- Gf te me Dh lh 


—-— One day, after the last 
a possible shot the gather- 
*| ing dusk allowed — of 
course, a fruitless shot— 
he burst out— 
** Oh, hang the bird ; 
my leave’s up to-night!” 
When we _ reached 
home I begged him to 
get a prolongation till it 
should end fatally with the 
snipe; but he wouldn’t. 
He declared’ there was a 
parade or something (I 
believe secretly it was a 
ball) he must attend, and 
was quite firm about go- 
ing 
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‘*Tell you what, 
though,” he added, con- 
descendingly ; ‘‘I believe 
I could get Lapis to come. 
He’s the best game shot 
in the British army. If 
you could lay on a French 
cook for a day or two I 
believe he’d come. The 
idea of the invincible bird 
will pique him. You've 
heard of Lord Lapisla- 
zuli, haven’t you? Ran 
away with some fellow’s 
wife, don’t you know, a year ago, and so’ made a name. Best 
shot in the British army. All admit it.” 

If it hadn’t been I was so irritated at my heart about the 
invincibility of that bird, I should have denied myself the honour 











“*L—L—LEAD ME TO THE F—F—FWAY.””’ 
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of entertaining Lord Lapislazuli.' I don't care about lords ; 
especially commandment-breaking, French-cook-requiring ones. 
Too much of it altogether. But anything was better than 
letting that bird triumph over me. I begged Algy to explain 
matters to his lordship, and added that if he’d come alone, 
without the other fellow’s wife, I should be glad to see him. I 
wasn’t going to harbour other fellow’s wives. NotI! 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, the thought of that invincible 
bird did pique his lordship. At any rate, he came, and brought 
in his train a valet whose eye struck 
terror into my soul the moment he 
looked at me. Such a commanding 
eyé! But there is no need to go 
into that. His lordship had a lisp, 
the most innocent manner in the 
world, and the finest pair of guns I 
ever saw. ‘‘L—l—lead me to the 
f—f—fway,” he said, the first morn- 
ing after breakfast ; and I led him 
there forthwith. 

The bird seemed fully equal to 
the occasion, and was waiting for 
us. He went away as gaily as 
ever, with his own delightful cork- 
screw movement. 

Lord Lapislazuli fired both bar- 
rels. I did the same. The result 
was but as usual. The bird went 
cheerily off unharmed. 

Lord Lapislazuli lighted a ciga- 
rette, and swore below his breath. 
I felt sorry for him. I felt more 
sorry for him as the days went by, and I saw his reputation as 
the best game shot in the British army gradually blazing out 
of his deathless gun barrels. 

““G—good old ''b—bird!” he said, at last. © “Let's 
1—I—leave him to f—f—fight another d—d—day, m—m—my 
leave’s up.” 

For all his attempts at concealment, I saw that he was a 
broken man when he left me. And, as I thought of the chaff 
in store for. him when-he rejoined his regiment, I wasn’t 
surprised. 





“| PICKED THE POOR THING UP.’ 
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And what was the end of it all? I'll tell you. Alas! it was 
most prosaic. 

Chuffles (a bumble-footed, lame old boy that makes a face 
every time he puts his left foot down), who, as I said at the 
commencement, hobbled into my vacant place in the city part- 
nership, came down (not being a sportsman) to spend Saturday 
to Monday with me. Sunday, at breakfast-time, I told him the 
humiliating story of That Snipe. He said he should like to see 
the creature in the feathers. I took. him..out to show it him. 
We walked the brook once fruitlessly. Then, with a ‘‘ Scape!” 
up got the creature right at our feet. 

‘* There !’”’ I cried, ‘‘ there it is!” 

With a spontaneous movement quite unlike him, Chuffles 
flung his walking-stick at the famous bird and brought it down. 
Yes! brought it down ! 

It must have been hit in a vital part, for it fell dead within 
two yards of Chuffle’s feet. Dead without a struggle ! 

I never saw a man so grieved as Chuffles was about having 
done it. His apologies ‘were ample and profuse. I felt stunned 
with amazement as I picked the poor thing up; and when old 


Jack heard of it, a tear dimmed his only eye. I have the bird 
stuffed on my mantelpiece now. I look at it sadly, in moments 
of reverie. That bird and that incident have altogether achieved 
an effect on my character: they have made me a confirmed 
fatalist. 








he Jifisdemeanour of Pamela 
osevear. 


By Livian QuiLierR Coucu. 


IttustraTions BY A. S. Boyp. 


OLMEWAN is a small, steep, fishing village down in the 
West, where a tired L.ing may live under a thatched 

roof for many months, and boai and bathe and give himself 
over to the dreamy spirit of the place, no soul belonging to the 


“HE SISTERS.” 


outer world having an idea of his whereabouts. I was doing 
-this a year ago, and it was there that I first came across- the 
bald account of the misdemeanour of Pamela Rosevear, as set 
forth in print in a Western newspaper nearly sixty years ago, 
which paper, yellow with age, I had pulled out from under the pile 
of books symmetrically arranged on a side-table, a pile which began 
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respectably with a huge Bible for its foundation, and was crowned 
with a bright blue volume, entitled ‘“‘ Nat Needy; or, the Boy 
who Spent all his Pence,” a highly moral production, which had 
been presented to one of my landlady’s numerous children asa 
recognition of her superiority at the Sunday school. 

** Pam’la Williams's trile is in that there paper, sir,” volunteered 
my landlady. 

“Who is Pamela Williams?” I asked—“ that gentle-looking 
old woman with the white curls ?” 

** Yes, sit, old Pam’la Williams as lives over across; Pam’la 
Rosevear she was then; my mother kep’ the paper out o’ 
cur’osity.” 

Later on I heard the story. 

Fifty-eight years ago two girls sat out there by the flagstaff one 
evening in autumn; sisters they were, daughters of fisher-folk. 
The evening was closing, and a chilly breeze was blowing in from 
the sea as they sat there on the short brown grass, the waves 
washing the rocks below with that slow swish-swash which is 
so distinct at evening-time, and the stars just beginning to show 
through the pale yellow sky overhead. The breeze blew on the 
bare necks of the two girls, and caught the ends of their bright 
kerchiefs and flicked and fluttered them in a most discourteous 
manner ; but the faces of the sisters were grave and abstracted, and 
they took no heed of their surroundings. At length the younger 
girl spoke. 

** Ann’’—the voice was low and full of repression—“ I asked ’ee 
to come out here ’cos I think ’tis time you told me all about it.” 

There was a moment’s silence—“ All about Bob, I s’pose you 
mean, Pam’la,” came Ann’s voice, faintly, and her face blanched 
as she said it. 

** Yes, Ann, all bout Bob; you know I don’t ask ’ee ’cos I’m 
curos, but ’tis time somethin’ was said or done; here’m you, a 
gettin’ whiter an’ whishter, an’ lookin’ more’n more like death his 
very self; an’ father won’t be put off wi’ ‘ headaches,’ and ‘ tooth- 
aches,’ an’ I dunno what ‘aches,’ for very much longer; ’sides 
which, Ann,” the voice growing very tender, “‘I may be able to 
help ‘ee, an’ I must know the truth afore I kin set about it.” 

“Oh, Pam’la, Pam’la! I ’aven’t got nothin’ to tell, I dunno 
nethin’,”” and Ann buried her face in Pamela's lap, and wept the 
tears which had been forced back so long. 

** Come, come, Nance, sister; don’t ’ee take on like this; tell 
me what Bob said last time he came.” 
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Ann lifted up her head after a while, and rocking to and fro in 
her misery, she cried, “‘ Two months an’ three days ago he came 
to me here by the flagstaff, an’ he told me as how he'd a told his 
brother, the schoolmaster—as we'd agreed he should—that we was 
keepin’ company ; an’ he said as how his brother wouldn’ listen 
to him reesonably, an’ said as ‘twas foolery, an’ as how he must 
make an end of it; ‘cos this brother Conrad has looked after Bob 
ever since the father died. Well, Bob 
wouldn’ make no promise; he said he 
was settled in his mind to marry me 
as soon as he could. An’ then next 
night he walked over here to see 


” 


me 


“Well,” queried Pamela, “what { 
then?” 
Tears were trickling slowly down 
Ann's cheeks at the thought of that 
meeting. ‘Well, he was just the 
same as iver he was, but I s’pose I 
looked scared, for he caught me in his 


arms an’ he said, ‘But we won't part, 
Nance, my gurl; we'll never part fer no 
brother on earth!’ He said them very 
words, for I remember ’em so well; 
they’m always a-ringin’ in my head, 
an’ I say em over an’ over to myself 
till I’m ‘most mazed, fer what can I 
think?” 

“Did he seem cheerful-like "bout ©: nen me sreeeD we.’ 
it all?” 

“Pretty fair; we sat out here till ‘twas ‘most dark, an’ he held 
my hand, an’ he said as how we must bide quietly till he was a 
gettin’ better wages, an’ how he was gettin’ on pretty well, an’ 
the time wouldn’ be so very long. I think we was both a bit 
solemn-like, an’ it seemed to me like as if I'd never a-loved ‘en 
before as I loved ’en then, he was so grave-like an’ kind; an’ 
after a bit he spoke up cheerful an’ said, ‘ Well, Nance, keep 
up yer heart, my gurl, we'll be true as steel, won't we?’ an’ 
then he kissed me, an’ we parted; an’ the very last words he 
called back as I stood by our gate was, ‘Till to-morrcw, darlin’,’ 
ai’ I watched ‘en go down the hill, an-—an’—" Pamela looked 
around quickly at her sister, “‘an’ he never comed agen.” 
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** Didn’ you never hear nothin’ "bout ‘en ?” 

“Not a word nor a sign; from that evenin’ to this, there 
might never a bin no such person as Bob Shipton for all I’ve 
ever seen or ’eard of ’en.” 

** An’ I s’pose you never made no inquiries ?” 

‘| was ’shamed to; the folks here knew as how Bob an’ me 
had bin keepin’ company, an’ I thought that when they saw as 

he didn’ come no more, they’d best think 
we'd had a few angry words; I couldn’ 
abear they should think as he’d a-gone an’ 
left me without a word.” Ann's pale face 
flushed at the thought, but Pamela set her 
teeth hard, and her eyes glittered fiercely. 
‘If he’d only sent a word ; but ‘tis as if 
I'd dreamt all that six 
months we was goin’ 
together; sometimes 
I should think as it 
must have been a 
dream if my heart 
didn’ ache so. Not 
a word, nor a look; 
not knowin’ whether 
he’s dead or alive!” 
*‘ Dead or alive,” 
murmured Pamela, 
eee musingly. Then 
a ee “eo i ae rousing herself, 
: “Come, Ann, '’tis 
time to go in; ’twas 
best for you to tell 
me, my dear; I didn’ haow but what there’d been some words 
between ‘ee, an’ you'd parted in anger; now I kin try to do some- 
thin’ to find out "bout Bob, I kin do it better’n you, you know. 
Yon’ve been into Kewstowe since, brave an’ often, didn’ ’ee never 
see Bob at all, nor hear nothin’ ’bout ’en ?” 

** No, I’ve a-walked up an’ down Kewstowe street, an’ passed 
by where he worked, but when I tried to bring myself to ask about 
en, I couldn’ do it, an’ I bleeve if I had I should a-dropped afore 
I got an answer. I was ‘shamed to ask about ’en, an’ that’s the 
truth, for if he’s left me an’ gone off with some other maiden I'd 
die afore I'd ’pear to be tryin’ to get ‘en back,” 
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“Yes, or he should,” muttered Pamela. ‘Come ‘long, Ann, 
cheer up; you dunno as he’s to blame.” 

Pamela rose from the grass, and stood bolt upright with her 
hands on her hips; she was a strong-looking girl, with a prettily 
rounded figure; but her face was not pretty, only good-tempered, 
and much freckled. She looked down at her sister, who had also 
been strong-looking three months ago, and pretty as well; but 
now the tan had faded from her face, leaving it white and worn, 
and the eyes were too large for anything but the misery which 
over-filled them ; she half rose, then kneeling on the grass, she 
looked over the cliff into the sea with an expression which struck 
Pamela’s heart with a new fear, and, stooping, she laid her big 
brown hand tenderly on Ann’s arm, and gently drawing her to her 
feet, led her home. 

At about sunrise next morning, Pamela softly opened her 
lattice, and, leaning out, looked down on the little cove below. 
There on the beach stood a young man in fisherman’s dress slowly 
coiling ropes, and whistling as he did it. Pamela drew back 
again, and as she knotted her scarlet kerchief round her brown 
neck, her eyes filled with tears. She stood there for a moment 
motionless, looking at the reflection in the glass of her eyes with 
the tears welling in them, then carefully wiping away the hot 
drops before they should overflow the lids, she stole on tip-toe 
from the room. 

‘‘ Sam,” came a soft call, ‘Sam Williams.” The man on the 
beach stopped in the act of completing a coil of his rope and a bar 
of his tune, and looked up. There on the path half-way up the 
cliff stood Pamela. ‘ Hullo!’ he exclaimed, “ why, Pam’la, what 
be you a-doin’ of out so early ?”’ 

** Shall I come down ?” she called back. 

** Well, as I aint a-taken out no private lishence for this ‘ere 
spot, I don’t see why not ; come ‘long.” 

Pamela ran down, and for a few moments stood beside him in 
silence, watching the coiling process ; then as Sam, wondering at 
her stillness, looked up inquiringly, she turned her eyes from the 
rope, and looked out at sea. 

_ “IT didn’ come down here this mornin’ for the sake of watchin’ 
you a-windin’ of yer ropes, you know, Sam,” she began slowly. 

‘* No, Pam'la,” he replied quietly, ‘I didn’ spose as you did.” 

**I came down to see ‘ee,” she continued, “‘’cos I wanted 
somethin’ perticklar done, an’ I'd sooner trust you to do it than 
any other chap besides; but I dunno as you'll do it when you 
d’ know what 'tis.”’ 
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‘Iss, you do know, Pam’la; you d’ know as I'd do anythin’ 
on earth for ee, if on’y you'd do sumthin’ for me.” 

She did not ask him . what, she still 
kept her eyes fixed on ye” _—s the sea, for she 
knew what he meant. “® ~~ © aig =‘ Tisa trubble- 
some job,” she went 3 ~ on, “an’ I 
dunno as it seems alto- | : ee . gether a clean- 
‘anded job, an’ yet » APS : I don’t want ’ee 
to do anythin’ but aan Oy Ethie? what's honest.” 

“T'lldoitforee, oi “fh ’ / ~ <Z ; Pam'la, I'll give 
‘ee my word afore I j y ~<s know what ’tis. 
Will ’ee do sum- SS gel thin’ for me?” 

Another pause; #® “2 then Pameia, 
in a voice which | bi > 7 shook just the 
least bit, replied, * wat “T'll do any- 
thin’ as youchooses habe? “%m, to ask, Sam, if 
you'lldothis sum- “~ thin’ for me.” 

“You d’ know Sa what I want, Pam’la?” 
j “Yes, Sam, but I dunno why 
you d’ want it.” 

“Cos you’m the only gurl in 
the wide world fer me, Pam’'la, 
‘cos I love ’ee dearly; an’ I know 

#} as you've got a ’eart, tho’ you’ve 

a-said you don’t care tuppence for 
me with it.” 

“Yes, I’ve got a’eart, or I 
shouldn’ feel this mortal whisht 
pain there whenever I d’ look at 
Ann. I've got a ‘eart, an’ I’m 
truthful an’ honest,’’ she added, 

with a wan little smile, ‘ but 

I b’aint in love with ‘ee, Sam, 

an’ that you d’ know.” 

“Iss, that I d’ know,” 

Sam replied wearily, “ but 

I'm ready to chance that.” 

“Ann is up at the win- 

” dow,” exclaimed Pamela, ‘I can’t 

stay now to tell ’ee what I want ee 

co do for me, or she'd be wonderin’. I'll try to see ’ee agen this 
evenin’; I'll try to meet ’ee by the stile,” 





“* SHALL I COME DOWN ?’ 
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‘* Of course you kin meet me, there needn't be no tryin’ about 
it, COS NOW we'm courtin’, you know.” 

“Qh yes, of course,” faltered Pamela, ‘I didn’t think of that ; 
good-bye, Sam,” and she ran up the cliff path before Sam could 
protest. 

Days passed on, and the village learned that Sam Williams was 
“‘courtin’ Pam'la Rosevear, steddy.” Ann wished her sister. joy 
with a quivering lip, and Pamela went up to their little white- 
washed bedroom 
under the eaves, 
and, kneeling 
down at the win- 
dow seat, pillowed 
her head on her 
arms, and moaned 
piteously; then, 
stretching out her 
hands imploringly 
to the bit of sky 
which looked in at 
bh btn co OO ST 
murmured, “ Pray 
God help me to help Ann, an’ eff there 
is in this wide world a man as I could 
love with all my ‘eart, pray God keep ‘en 
away from me.” 

Several meetings had Pamela and 
Sam just about this time, but few words ‘4 
of love were spoken. ‘Time enuff for all 4 
that later on,’ said Pamela. But the villagers noticed that, 
although Sam had always been supposed to be “terrible set’’ on 
Pamela, he now went off and spent every evening at Kewstowe, 
and left his sweetheart alone. This was hard to understand, 
but neither Pamela nor Sam satisfied the curiosity they raised. 

One day the report came to Polmewan that Bob Shipton was 
courting a girl up the country, and had got workin those parts 
that he might be near her. This was brought by the butcher who 
visited the village once a week with a species of itinerant shop, that 
the inhabitants of Polmewan might, if they chose, occasionally 
vary their diet of fish. He had had the tale straight from Bob’s 
brother Conrad, the schoolmaster, who told the butcher that it need 
be kept no secret. 
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Pamela came up to the cart to buy her meat while this talk 
was going on, and as she heard, the colour rushed to her face, then 
ebbed again, leaving her cheeks perfectly bloodless. She turned 
away from the cart without making any comment, and walked 
slowly back up the hill; but when she saw Ann come to the 
door to meet her she knew that the news had gone before her. 
Ann was not crying, but her face seemed to have altered somehow, 
and had the appearance of one who has received a death-blow. 
“You've heard it, Pam’la ?” she asked, in a dazed kind of way. 

“Yes, I've heard it, Ann, but it’s got to be proved afore you or 
me bleeve it, ‘asn’t it, dear?” 

«IT dunno,” murmured Ann, “I dunno, Pam'la, I s’pose so.” 

“« Why, to be sure it has, Ann,” said Pamela, trying to speak 
up briskly, though there were tears in her voice; ‘‘I don’t bleeve a 
word of it,” she faltered, “‘ and we'll soon give ‘em the lie.” 

“We won't part, Nance, my gurl; we'll never part for no 
brother on earth,’ murmured Ann. 

“Yes, them was his words, wasn’t they ?” responded Pamela, 
putting on a cheerful air, ‘an’ maybe he’s took ill, some place 
away from home.” 

“ Never part for no brother on earth,” murmured Ann again, 
looking out at the window, and taking no notice of Pamela’s 
hopeless attempt at cheerfulness, ‘“‘and then he kissed me,” she 
continued. There was silence fora few minutes. Pamela feared 
the thumping of her heart must attract Ann’s notice, but she 
seemed to be lost in thought, with brows knitted and a strained 
look in her eyes. Suddenly she looked down at her hands, as they 
rested on the kitchen table. ‘ H’m, how thin,” she said, and 
smiled a rigid smile. ‘I thinkI’ll go to bed, Pam’la, I’m tired,” 
and turning away with the. frown again on her brow, she slowly 
climbed the narrow wooden stairs. And Pamela rested her head 
on the kitchen table, and cried her heart out. 

That evening Sam and Pamela met by the stile. Sam looked 
triumphant, Pamela was agitated. 

“I'm thinkin’ you might so well give me a kiss ot yer own 
‘cord now, Pam’la.” 

“ Yes, Sam, I will.” 

** An’ you'll be out to-morrow evenin’ ? 

‘* No, I can’t promise fer to-morrow.” 

* Why not, Pam’la?” 

‘“* Well—I'm goin’ to Kewstowe, an’ ’—after a pause—“‘ Sam, 
will you come into Kewstowe to-morrow, too?” 


” 
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‘* What time? ” 

“I’m goin’ by the van in the mornin’.’ 

** I can’t get away so early as that, but I'll walk in some time 
in the forenoon an’ meet ‘ee.”’ 

‘Thank ‘ee, Sam; you come as soon as you can get away an’ 
wait for me; let me see’’—considering—* will ‘ee meet me by the 
schoolyard ? ” 

“All right, Pam’la, I'll be there. An’ that there kiss, 
Pam’'la ?’ 

** Yes, you shall have ‘en, Sam, an’ 

I'm thinkin’ ‘twill be some time afore 
you'll be wantin’ another from me.” 

‘* What do ‘ee mean, Pam’la? ” 

** No matter; I must be goin’ now, 
Sam.” So they turned towards the 
village, and until Sam left 
her at her own gate the 
silence was scarcely broken. 

Pamela told her father 
that she was going to Kew- 
stowe next morning, shop- 
ping; but she felt uneasy 
at the thought of telling 
Ann the same story. “ I’m 
goin’ into Kewstowe to- 
morrow mornin’, Ann,”’ she 
ventured when she went up 
to bed. Ann was lying 
with her eyes closed and her, . “© aN’ THAT THERE KISS, PAM’LA ? 
face to the wall. 

*« Are ’ee?” she said, apathetically. 

«‘ Yes, I want to do a thing or two in town, an’ I thought to- 
morrow would be so good a day as any.” But Ann did not 
answer, and Pamela said no more. 

‘ Good-bye, father,” Pamela called in at her father’s door next 
morning. ‘I’ve set breakfast for ‘ee, an’ put on the kettle, an’ 
p'raps you'd best take a cup of tea up to Ann, for ‘er seemed a bit 
whisht-like last night, an’ ’er’ll maybe like to lie on for a bit. 
Take care of yerself, father, ‘an I'll be home—as soon as I can 
come,” and with that she crept downstairs, and, unhanging 2 
heavy whip from behind the door, made her way to the van. 
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Pamela's face during that journey of fourteen miles by the 
crawling van was a good index to her heart: she sat in the 
jolting conveyance with trembling limbs, and a bright, hot spot 
on either cheek; sometimes her very lips blanched, then again she 
clenched her teeth and her eyes glittered ; weakness and strength 
flitted over her face by turns, but all the time her strong brown 
fingers firmly clutched the whip under her cloak. Up the hills 
she walked beside the driver, and talked to him about the harvest 
and other popular topics, and he was no fastidious man to cavil if 
she said ‘* Yes” when she should have said “ No.” 

Arrived at Kewstowe, Pamela walked straight to the school- 
house, a little moor-stone cottage 
adjoining the school; here she 

‘ enquired of the old 
woman who “tidied 
up” if the schoolmaster 
could be seen for a 
short time. ‘Come 
inside, my dear,’ re- 
plied the old woman, 
., ‘‘there’s quarter-nour 

play-time in a few 
minnits, and then I'll 
call ’en in to ’ee.” 

So Pamela entered the schoolmaster’s parlour and stood look- 
ing out at the window until she saw this brother of the man her 
sister loved come out at the school door, and all the boys rushed 
with a shout into the yard. In another minute Conrad Shipton 
was in the room ; a thin, sallow man, with an overhanging brow 
and mean features. 

*« I’ve come,” said Pamela, stepping towards him as soon as 
he had closed the door, “ to tell ‘ee that you’m a cowardly villain, 
Conrad Shipton; I don’t need to give ’ee no explanations about 
‘why’ or ‘what for,’ ‘cos you d’ know as wellas me.” The man’s 
nostrils dilated, and grew white at the edges, but he said no word. 

‘“‘ I've come to tell ‘ee you’m a liar, too, Conrad Shipton. You 
think, maybe, an’ maybe you'm right, that you can’t be put in gaol 
for laying a trap for your own brother of a dark night, to catch ’en 
an’ have ‘en bound hand an’ foot, an’ dragged on board a ship 
sailing to the other side of the world. You think, an’ maybe you’m 
right, that no punishment can be served out to ’ee by the law for 
tellin’ lies about ‘en to try to kill the gurl as loves ‘en an’ what he 
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loves; maybe you can’t be hurt by the law for sayin’ things agen 
that gurl an’ her people, as I know you've said here in Kewstowe, 
though, thank God, she’s never heard ‘em yet. I say, maybe 
you’m right, so I'm come to punish ‘ee myself.” 

The schoolmaster gripped his parlour table with both hands, 
and his breath came quickly. ‘‘ You bold, brazen woman,” he 
panted. 

“Yes, p'raps Iam; we’m all faulty; I've heard tell as you left 
your school up the country 
because you was a villain 

there; but that aint 
no bizness of mine; 
but ‘tis my bizness 
when I see my sister 
growin’ like death 
under my very eyes, 
an’ all through 
yourliesan’doin’s; 

I count it as my 
bizness, an’ I’m 
a-goin’ to whip ’ee 

for it,” and throwing back 


her cloak she suddenly 
caught him a light blow 
with the handle of the 
whip full on his mean, 
sallow face. 


“You shameless 
creature,” -hissed the man 
clenching his teeth, ‘“‘do you forget that you are a woman, that 
you dare to come and attack a stranger in his own house in this 
Savage manner ?” 

‘“Yes, Conrad Shipton, I'm darin’ enough to whip a coward 
an’ a liar, so I’m a-goin’ to whip you. I'll be bound you've seen 
plenty of them there boys in the schoolyard wince under yer cane, 
an’ now you’m a-goin’ to know what it feels like to be whipped for 
yer wickedness, so’s you can think of it next time,” and uncurling 
the lash she whipped him with all the strength of her arms. The 
blow on his face, inflamed by anger, swelled up in a dark red 
line, and he looked a very demon as he attempted to wring the 
whip from her hands; but Pamela was quick, and flicking the lash 
in his face with an occasional sting, drawing tears from his eyes 
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which blinded him for the moment, she turned her attention again 
to his shoulders, which she cut and belaboured without mercy. 
Once or twice during the slow journey in the van her courage 
had almost gone from her, and she had doubted her animal strength 
when she should meet this unknown man, but when she spoke to 
him of her sister, the thought of yesterday’s fresh misery nerved 
her arm, and having once begun, the curbed-in wretched- 
ness and anger of the #) past months found a vent, and she 
thrashed the school- f / master without a grain of mercy. 
He threw out his arms, he swore at her, and cursed 
her for a devil let loose. ‘Yes, 
praps I am,” she cried, “ an’ ’tis 
what I want to be just now; it 
takes devils to deal ‘with such as 
you, an’ ’tis more fitting for ’ee to be 
whipped by one of that sort than 
¢ 
aes 
By 


by yer own 

brother when 

he comes back.” She 
struck down his arms 
as he raised them 
against her, she backed 
him against his own 
varnished _book-case 
by wild blows on his 
chest as he turned to 
defend himself, and 
his mean face grew 
ms whiter and whiter ex- 
cept for the angry red 
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line across it, as hers grew more and more flushed; but she 
never faltered for a moment, until at length, finding her strength 
leaving her, she caught him by the shoulder and flung him against 
the fireplace. 

The scholars were screaming and shouting in the schoolyard 
when Pamela left the schoolmaster’s house; she went towards 
them, and they stopped in their play to see a strange woman in 
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their ground. Pamela stopped as she neared them, and holding 
the whip above her head she cried, ‘“‘ Boys, your teacher is a 
coward an’ a villain, a liar an’ a brute, an’ I've just been in an’ 
thrashed ‘en.’’ The scholars, whose hearts were inspired more 
with fear than affection by the intelligent brow and sinewy hands 
of the trainer of their rebellious brains, stared at the girl in open- 
mouthed silence for a moment or two, while the whole import of 
her words was reaching their rebellious brains, then, throwing 
their caps into the air, they gave a roar of brutal joy that sucha 
thing should have been done. 

As Pamela turned from them she saw the schoolmaster at 
his window, with outstretched fist, and his face working in an 
unlovely manner in his rage. His first idea, when Pamela left 
him smarting on the floor, had been to keep this business of hers 
a secret between themselves, but when he saw her denounce him 
to his scholars—those scholars who had heretofore trembled at his 
frown—and when he saw how the spirit of rebellion and disrespect 
had laid its hold upon them, his rage knew no bounds, and he 
burst into his kitchen in a frenzied state, and forthwith commanded 
the old woman to fetch a policeman. 

Pamela guessed what he had done, and, borrowing a piece of 
paper and a pencil from one of the boys, she scrawled on it : 

** Dere Sister, 

‘“‘take hart. Dere sister, Bob was trapt and shipt off ganst his wil’. ’ee is 
tru’ to you, but you can’t heer from him yet. don’t trubble ‘bout me, Sam wil’ 
tell you how ‘tis I can’t come home for a bit. Good-bye. 

** PAMELA ROSEVEAR.” 

Sam, who had had a lift in an empty fish-cart, came strolling 
up by the schoolyard while Pamela was thus engaged; she looked 
up when she had finished, and ran towards him. ‘Oh, Sam, I’m 
mortal glad you'm come,” she cried, “‘ I’m most likely goin’ to gaol 
‘cos I've whipped Bob’s brother; you must go straight back an’ 
give this letter to Ann.” 

‘‘ But I aint goin’ to leave ’ee like this, Pam'la; come along 
now wi’ me, an’ I'll take ee straight home.” 

‘*No, Sam, I'd rather stay; I aint ‘shamed of what I’ve 
a-done; I knew as I should be sent to gaol if I did it, an’ I don't 
care. Good-bye, Sam, you won’t want to marry a maid as has 
been in gaol; you won't want anuther kiss from me, I’m thinkin’. 
I told ‘ee so last night.” 

“Iss I do, Pam’la, an’ I'd want ‘ee if you was in gaol forty 
times over; but I b’aint goin’ to leave ‘ee like this ‘ere.”’ 
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“Yes, you must, Sam, I wouldn’ leave Ann without that there 
letter for worlds.” 

By this time a policeman had arrived, Sam kissed Pamela 
hurriedly, and the scholars of Kewstowe clustered round as he 
arrested the strange woman who had beaten their instructor, and 
led her off to the police-station. 

Three days later Pamela Rosevear was brought before the 
magistrates at Kewstowe, charged with a brutal assault on 
Conrad Shipton, and found guilty. It was rather an uncommon 
case, and looking at the plaintiff and at the prisoner the interest 
of the bench was somewhat aroused. ‘Prisoner, have you any- 
thing to say in your defence?’ asked the Chairman. 

**Gentlemen,” replied Pamela, “‘ I've no defence that will 
prove me not guilty of the charge as is brought against me. I 
did it, an’ I don’t s’pose the law will let me off because Conrad 
Shipton deserved every stroke I gave ‘en. I can't say to you that 
I did it not knowin’ as ’twas against the law. I calculated as I 
should be put in gaol after ‘twas over, an’ I can't say as I’m sorry 
for what I done, for the plaintiff is a coward; and when I see’d 
my sister a growin’ whiter an’ whiter, an’ lookin’ dyin’ as she 
crept about, ail through his lies, I declared I'd make the man 
suffer who was to blame for ’t ; an’ I’m right down certain any one 
of you gentlemen, law or no law, would be man enuff to do the 
same if you'd bin in my place. I’ve broken the law, but I done 
what’s the straight thing by Conrad Shipton, an’ I don’t ’count it 
no shame to go to gaol for it.” 

Ceremonious as these worthy magistrates were always particu- 
larly careful to be, there were times when, in a simple country 
town chiefly filled by a people who looked upon the bench as an 
accumulation of wisdom, leniency or severity might be indulged in 
to a certain extent, if couched in ceremonious language. In the 
case of Pamela, the magistrates’ feelings as men strove to get the 
better of their pomposity as wielders of justice according to the 
letter of the law, and they caught at every loophole of escape from 
their responsibility which necessitated the punishing of the proved 
offender ; but it could not be done; when a prisoner not only 
declares her guilt, but says she is not sorry for what she has done, 
little can be accomplished in her behalf, even by a mighty 
magistrate. 

The Chairman rose, with strong desire tingling at his finger-tips 
to seize the injured schoolmaster by the back of his neck and 
shake him, and clearing his throat began: “ Pris—hem, Pamela 
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Rosevear, you have been, by your own showing, guilty of a very— 
er—very determined assault on the plaintiff. I’m glad you—hem, 
I am sorry for you—no, I mean to say, I am sorry to say, that, 
however big a villain the plaintiff may be, you have broken the 
law by assaulting him with your own hands ; therefore, I am com- 
pelled to sentence you to fourteen days’ imprisonment.” 

So Pamela went to gaol, but Sam met her when she came out 
again, and married her a few weeks later, and Ann danced at the 
wedding. 

Folks did say that while Pamela was still a young wife there 
came a bronzed young coastguard to Polmewan, who touched her 
heart more surely than Sam had ever done, but if this were so she 
turned from the love which she had prayed God to keep away 
from her, and her face is placid enough now. 
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Second Phoughts. 


By E. S. Grew. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. S. C. CROWTHER. 


HE held out the great bunch of roses towards him. 
‘*Oh, aren’t they lovely ?” she said. ‘* Smell.” 

He smelt them critically. 

‘I’m glad you like them,” he replied, after searching in vain 
for something more brilliant to say. 

She buried her pretty face in the flowers again. 

‘*But are you quite sure you meant them for me?” she 
asked. ‘‘I believe you brought them for mamma, and gave 
them to me as an after-thought.” 

‘* You know what they say about second thoughts ?”’ 

‘*T know what they say about second hand. But did you, 
Robert ?” 

Robert smiled at her impetuosity. ‘Did I what?” he 
answered. 

‘*T believe you did,” she said. ‘‘In fact, I’m sure you did. 
Very well, I shan’t have them. I shall give them to mamma as 
soon as ever she comes home.”’ 

‘Indeed I didn’t,” he protested, somewhat alarmed. ‘I 
only thought of you. I knew you were fond of roses, Nelly.” 

“T wonder if you did,” said Nelly, suspiciously. ‘* How did 
you know ?” 

‘* T’ve always known it,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you remember when 
you were a little girl how you used to come over to the Vicarage 
to see my father’s roses ?” 

She smiled once more. ‘‘And how you used to plunder 
them for me ?” 

‘* Well, I could afford to be generous, you know.” 

** And do you remember,” she continued, ‘‘ that last time 
before you went away?” 

** Which was that?” he said, though he remembered. 

‘* You haven’t forgotten—~” said she. ‘‘ When you had a fight 
with the butcher-boy ?” 

** What—and a lady with me?” 

‘‘It was because he called out something rude after me.” 
She smoothed her pretty hair as she spoke. 
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‘*T know,” said Robert. ‘‘I believe he called you ‘carrots,’ 
Nelly ?” 

‘* Yes—shameful, wasn’t it? Ard you said if he didn’t beg 
my pardon you’d punch his head.” 

‘* Disgraceful. What else ?” 

‘* He said he should like to see you do it.”’ 

‘*¢ And what did I say ?” 

** You said, ‘ Hold my hat, Nelly,’ and then——” 

‘No violence, I trust?” 

** You hit him in the eye.” 

**T seem to have some recollection that the offensive opera- 
tions were not entirely confined to me.” 

‘* No; it lasted ever such a long time, and once I was afraid 
you'd be beaten, and I wanted to cry. But you weren’t, and 
you made him apologise ; and your poor cheek was bleeding, 
and you’d sprained your thumb.” 

‘* His head was uncommonly thick.” 

‘* He was bigger than you,” she said. ‘‘ But you won’t tell 
me you've forgotten how I took your arm, and we walked home 
together. And——” 

‘* You bathed my thumb with embrocation,” he said, with a 
rather dangerous approach to tenderness. 

‘** Yes,” she agreed, her eyes sparkling ; ‘‘ and then while | 
was not paying attention—I mean while J] was paying attention 

to your thumb, you—you——” 

‘* That was my cheek, Nelly.” 

‘*] think it was mine,” said Nelly. 

She began to arrange the roses in a great bowl. ‘‘ But I 
expect you’ve forgotten that, Robin,” said she. 

He hadn’t forgotten; he had never hoped that she would 
remember. For the year since he had been back in England, 
and had found his old playmate again, he had been trying to 
screw up courage to remind her of the time when they were 
sweethearts. His heart was beating fast now. His rather 
solemn face grew paler, and he nervously picked up one of the 
roses. 

‘* We were only boy and girl together then,” he began, as 
clumsily as he well could ; ‘* and——” 

Miss Nelly turned to her flowers with a look which might 
have been vexation. 

‘*And now you’ve grown up,” she interposed, ‘‘ and have 
become severe and formal, and—and—uninteresting. You've 
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changed altogether; and 
I know you think I 
ought to have done the 
same. 

“Nell!” he _ pro- 
tested. 

‘*And what are 
you doing with that 
poor rose ?” 

He had pulled it 
to pieces. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry,” he said; 
and was silent. Her in- 
terruption had been slight 
enough, but it was more 
than sufficient. The good 
moment had gone, and 
his spirit fell back into the 
hopelessness with which 
he had been worshipping 
ever since he had seen his 
sweetheart again. Why 
should he be such a fool 
as to tell her he was in 
love with her; and so 
spoil the playful, provok- 
ing friendship she gave 
to him so graciously. For 
that matter, he didn’t sup- 
pose he was the only one 
in love with her; there 
were half-a-dozen men he 
had seen at the house who 
were in her train, and who 
were a good deal more 
likely to interest a pretty, 
light-hearted girl than he 


was. 
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Nelly went on arrang- : 
ing the roses with some iy 
feeling that her interrup- 
tion had been a little too successful. Presently she had finished 
H 


“HELD THE GREAT BOWL UP AI rHE LEVEL OF HER CHIN.” 
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them, and held the great bowl up at the level of her chin. Her 
eyes looked audaciously at him over the roses. 

** Aren’t they sweet ?” she said. ‘‘ What shall I give you for 
them, Robin?” 

He looked at the charming, piquant picture, and for a 
moment his heart within him melted again. But he was not the 
man to turn his back on a resolution. ' 

‘* Well, you might try a little civility, Nell,” he said, lightly. 

** Oh, might I,” inquired Miss Nell, hotly. ‘‘ You don’t set 
a very good example, Mr. Robert Hilton.” 

Hilton inwardly cursed. his heavy-handedness. “‘I didn’t 
mean to be offensive,” he said, humbly. 

‘* Perhaps it’s your idea of being playful,” suggested Nelly. 

**T never seem able to say the right thing to you.” 

** You do yourself an injustice, Mr. Hilton.” 

‘*] can’t get right even now,” he replied, sadly. 

Her April mood relented a little. ‘* Well, you’re sorry, I 
hope,” she said.. ‘* Will you say you’re sorry ?” 

‘*T am—very.” 

‘‘Then I'll try to forget it; and, besides, I can’t be quarrel- 
ling with you when anyone else comes.” 

‘* Who is coming this afternoon ?” 

** Nobody very early. We have some people coming to 
dinner. And the Bagotts will perhaps come in (like you) to see 
mamma. But there’s nobody else except Leonard——” 

** Leonard ?” 

Miss Nelly blushed with a confusion very rare in her. ‘I 
mean Mr. Scotter,” she explained, very lamely. 

‘«1 didn’t know you enjoyed the privilege of speaking of him 
by his Christian name.” 

She began to arrange the roses with a nervousness which was 
touched with a slight resemblance to his own of a little time 
ago. ‘* Well, I call you Robert,” she said at last. 

Robert was silent. 

Nelly went on fingering the roses like a child found out in 
a fault. Then, perhaps seeing that she would be found out 
sooner or later—‘‘ Besides, I’m engaged to him,” she added, 
desperately. 

Hilton got up trembling. The earth had opened under him, 
‘I didn’t know that,” he said, huskily. 

‘*Didn’t you,” she replied. ‘‘I thought——” But as she 
caught sight of his stricken face she broke off. She had been 
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angry enough with her tongue for its slip; for she had not 
meant him to learn of her engagement—of which she feared he 
would take much too serious a view. But at the sight of his 
distress, her own annoyance disappeared. 

‘*Oh! Robin,” she said, incoherently, ‘‘I didn’t mean to; I 
am so sorry.” 

He pulled himself together. ‘‘Why should you be, Nell?” 
he said, with a poor pretence at a smile. 

‘*I am, indeed,” she protested, eagerly. ‘‘ But you’re not 
angry with me ? ”—and she took his arm—just as she had done 
that June afternoon when they were children. 

‘* How could I be?” he replied. ‘‘ I hope you'll be very, very 
happy, dear.” 

She said nothing ; and at last he continued with a return of 
his characteristic brusqueness: ‘‘ But I think I’d rather not 
stop and see Scotter this afternoon if you'll forgive me. I’ve 
got a lot of work to do.” 

She let go his arm and walked to the window, feeling an 
unaccountable impulse to cry. Robert, not trying to say another 
word to her, went out of the room ; and presently she heard the 
hall door close after him. 

Hilton walked stupidly down the little gravelled drive in 
front of the house, his hands clasped behind him, his mind 
turning over and over again her words and his. Well, it was 
all over for him. Perhaps if he’d spoken to her before? No, 
he told himself; that was all nonsense. She was far too sweet 
and good and pretty for him. And how gentle she had been 
over it, and how sorry for him. Perhaps if. 

His reflections were cut short by coming into unexpected 
collision with somebody just outside the gate. He was about 
to apologise and pass on, when he found himself collared 
firmly. 

‘*Oh, come, Bobbie!” said his captor, playfully ; ‘‘this is 
a trifle too steep! You run into a chap, and then try to cut 
him, Just look at my hat; and, I say, where have you left 
your umbrella?” 

Hilton recognised, with a spasm of annoyance, that he had 
come out of the house without it. 

“I’ve been calling on the Marriots,” he said, incoherently. 
‘**T must have forgotten it.” 

Mr. Richard Brand, never known to his acquaintances 
as anything but ‘ Dickie,” did not seem to want any 
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further explanation. His facile mind was already actively 
engaged. 

** Well, you’re coming away rather early,” he said. ‘‘ Slow, 
is it? Who have they got there? I don’t want to throw myself 
away, you know.” 

**You run a considerable risk,” Hilton said, dryly. ‘‘ Miss 
Marriot was alone when | left.” 

**Was she? Oh, that’s all right.” Dickie straightened his 
faultless tie. ‘‘I suppose it wasn’t intellectual enough for you, 
old chap?” he suggested pleasantly; ‘‘ but I think it’s good 
enough for me.” 

There was something in the tone which grated unpleasantly 
on Hilton’s ear. But he was resolved to save Nelly from the 
infliction which he felt sure that Brand’s company would be this 
afternoon. 

**} don’t think Miss Marriot is very well,” he began. 

‘Oh, I'll soon cheer her up!” said Dickie, confidently. 
‘* But I say,” he added, as a new idea appeared to strike him ; 
‘*do you know if that chap, Scotter, is going to turn up this 
afternoon ?” 


Hilton was surprised. ‘I don’t know; very likely he is.” 

‘Then it’s not good enough. You old humbug!” he 
continued ; ‘‘ why didn’t you say so at first? Look here, where 
are you going ?” 

** I’m going back to my rooms.” 

Brand pondered a moment. ‘‘ Look here; I’ve got nothing 


” 


better to do. I don’t mind coming with you. 

Hilton’s being revolted at the prospect. ‘‘I’m going to do 
some work,” he objected, hastily. 

‘*Oh skittles!” rejoined Dickie, elegantly. ‘‘ You’re always 
rotting about with your confounded work. Give it up for once 
in a way, and try to imagine you’re alive. You come with me to 
the club.” 

Hilton declined, with the same excuse. 

‘Well, I don’t care,” said Dickie; ‘‘I know you want to 
get rid of me, but I’m hanged if you shall; if you go home I 
shall come with you to see you don’t waste the happy afternoon 
in industry.” 

Hilton saw there was no shaking him off, and accepted the 
inevitable. Dickie wouldn’t find him such a pleasant com- 
panion, he reflected grimly, that he would want to stay long. 

But at the Temple the other was unexpectedly contented 
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with his surroundings. He turned over Hilton’s books and 
reviews ; examined his collection of fossils with an interest 
partly facetious; and good-naturedly offered to send round 
some rubbish of the kind which, he said, was kicking about his 
governor’s house. He had early asked for a drink; and was 
good enough to comment favourably on the quality of his host’s 
whiskey. Finally, in the course of his 

perambulations of the room, he came to 

the mantelpiece. There were one or two 

portraits on it. One of them was a 

photograph of a little girl, with long 

hair over her shoulders and clear, frank 

eyes. 

‘* That’s a ripping little girl,” began 
Dickie ; ‘*‘ who the——” 

Hilton cut him short by saying it 
was a photograph of Miss Marriot. 

‘‘It was taken five or six years 

ago. 
Dickie looked at the photograph for ~ 
a little time. ‘‘ She’s not a bad sort,” 
he pursued ; ‘‘it’s a pity she’s going 
to get married. Do you think she really 
will have him?” 

Robert stared. How did Dickie 
know? Had everybody known, and 
himself been the only one blind ? 

**] wouldn’t have . minded if it 
hadn’t been that chap Scotter; but he 
is such an ass.” 

‘* That would annoy you, Brand.” 

‘* Yes, but isn’t he? It would have 
been all right if she’d taken a decent 


” 


chap. Why, she’d have done better if «-von’r want 10 THROW MysELF AWAY.” 


she’d married you.” 

**Don’t you think we've discussed Miss Marriot suffi- 
ciently ?” suggested Hilton, coldly. 

‘*Oh, I daresay she doesn’t interest you, but that’s because 
you don’t understand her. You box yourself up here like one of 
your own fossils, and forget that there are such things as pretty 
girls, and that there’s more in a pretty girl than all the books 
in the world.” 
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He had no rival in the conversation. 

‘*Of course, I feel it a bit.” He helped himself to some 
more whiskey and soda, and lighted another cigar. ‘* Why ”— 
after a pause—‘‘ there isn’t a better chum anywhere than dear 
old Nelly. It’s a shocking nuisance that she’s going to marry 
—especially that idiot Scotter. There’s one thing, he won’t 
understand her any more—any more than you do.” 

‘* We can’t all have your powers of sympathy, Dickie.” 

‘*No,” admitted Brand, complacently, ‘‘ it isn’t that. But I 
expect there are not many chaps know Nelly as well as I do. 
We've always got on well together, and without any nonsense 
about sentiment.” 

Hilton steadily regarded the fire. 

** And she’s a clever girl, too ; always knows enough to keep 
you up to the scratch. You never get bored with Nelly.” 

Still Hilton found nothing to say. 

Brand even now did not feel the restraint in the atmosphere, 
so absorbed was he in memories. Sitting back in the chair, he 
watched the wreaths from his cigar. ‘‘ I don’t know any girl, 
now, I’d so soon kiss as her,” he said, reflectively. 

Hilton got up hastily. ‘* Do you know what you’re saying ?” 

Brand thought he did ; why ? 

**Do you know that you're insinuating that Miss Marriot 
allowed you to flirt with her, and—and—” he stammered, ‘‘ to— 
kiss—her ?” 

**Why of course,” said Dickie. ‘‘Do you suppose everybody’s 
such a cold-blooded flint as you?” 

‘*Then,” said Hilton, deliberately, ‘‘ either you’re a liar, or 
else you’re a contemptible hound for repeating it!” 

Dickie sprang up; he was as impermeable to irony as an 
ironclad, but he was by no.means slow-tempered. ‘‘ What the 
devil do you mean?” he burst out. ‘‘ You drivelling idiot ! 
You began it. You asked for it. If you———” he broke off for a 
moment, speechless, and then went on with rising indignation. 
**You’re not in your right senses,” he said. ‘‘ You stick up 
every girl on a pedestal, and think she likes it, and then you 
insult your friends because they’re not such fools as you are. 
I'll be hanged if I stick in your room any longer. Where’s 
my hat?” He started for the door, reached it, and opened 
it. Then a new thought seemed to strike him. With the 
knob in his hand, he turned round again. ‘‘I say, old man,” 
he began, but Hilton’s back was turned. He looked at him a 
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moment irresolutely, and then closed the door softly and went 
down the stairs. 

Hilton stood immovable by the table listening to the retreat- 
ing footsteps. They died away as, with hesitating hand, he 
began to nervously sort together papers and books. His eyes 
fell then on the whiskey and cigars. The latter were carefully 
replaced on a book-case. It seemed supremely important then 
that the cigar box should occupy a position with mathematical 
exactitude. When the spirit decanter was locked away, he 
glanced round the room with more comfort, as though, at the 
same time, he had cleared Nelly of all aspersions. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on the photograph. 

He strode towards the mantelpiece, and took it in his hands. 
For one moment it looked as if he would throw it into the 
fire. But he could not. The eyes looked smilingly at him. 

**No, I’m hanged if I do,” he said, and put it back in its 
place of honour. He walked to the window to see if there were 
any traces of Brand still. There were not; and, after waiting a 
while, he found his own hat, and let himself out—a new-born 
resolution in his mind. It was dusk of the early autumn evening, 
and almost dark when he arrived again at the Marriots’ house. 
He walked up the drive which he had traversed a few hours ago, 
and was almost suprised to find that the trees and the trim 
border of turf looked very much the same. When the ser- 
vant let him in, he was a little disconcerted, in spite of his 
purpose, to find Miss Marriot herself in the hall. She was 
carrying a pair of rose-shaded candles towards the dining- 
room. 

**Is that you, Robert?” she said, as she saw who it was. 
‘** Have you come back for your umbrella ? ” 

He inwardly cursed the umbrella. For a wavering moment 
he almost thought of accepting this explanation of his return, 
and leaving his purpose unaccomplished. But it was only a 
momentary hesitation. 

‘** No,” he said, ‘‘ I came back to ask you something.” 

‘*Then come into the dining-room,” said she, ‘‘ and help me 
to arrange the table.” 

It was merely a complimentary offer, for Miss Nelly always 
designed and executed the arrangements of the dinner table 
herself. She flitted here and there; here twining a sprig of 
maiden-hair, and there changing the place of a candle. She 
was dressed for dinner, and the soft light of the shaded candles 
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gleamed on her pretty shoulders, as she leant over them. She 
wore one of his roses at her bosom. The great bowl of roses was 
in the middle of the table. As she caressingly touched them he 
thought she had never looked so beautiful. Presently she looked 
up at him inquiringly. 

‘* What is it, Robert ?” she asked. 

‘‘T want to know if you are going to marry that man 
Scotter ?” he said. 

This certainly was unexpected. 

‘*T suppose so,” said Nelly, nervously ; she did not quite 
understand Robert in this character. 

‘*Do you love him ?” he went on. 

Miss Nelly stared at him open-eyed. This was not the 
attitude in which she had generally found Robert. She made 
an attempt to re-establish the usual balance of authority. 

‘* Really, Robert,” she said, with dignity, ‘‘I don’t see what 
right you have to ask me a question like that.” - 

‘*T haven’t any right,” he said, in a voice which he endea- 
voured, with rather poor success, to keep steady, ‘‘ except that 
I love you.” 

He could not see her face, which was turned away from 
him, and she said nothing. The sound of his own voice seemed 
to protest his folly ; but he went on. 

** And I couldn’t stand your marrying a man you don’t love. 
You don’t know what wrong you are doing.” 

She turned round to face him. Her face was very pale ; her 
mouth set in a curve more disdainful than any he had ever seen 
there. 

‘* Don’t you think you’re assuming a good deal,” she inquired, 
icily. 

‘‘I’d assume a great deal more to save you from yourself,” 
he said. 

‘‘ Even to the extent of ruining another man’s chances with 
the girl he’s engaged to?” 

Hilton staggered under the thrust. Was that the way his 
conduct appeared to her—that he was striving to dispossess a 
rival in this underhand way? It was now his turn to be silent. 
It was a course which did not disarm his censor. 

‘It never occurred to you,” she continued, in the same hard 
voice, ‘‘to tell me you lo—, you cared for me” (she stumbled a 
little) ‘‘ until you found somebody else had asked me.” 

‘* You know better than that,” he broke in; ‘‘it was because 
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I was afraid of losing you altogether that I daren’t speak. I’ve 
loved you ever since I can remember.” 

**You say that,” she said, a little more gently, ‘“‘ but you 
don’t. If you do, it’s with a girl you’ve 
imagined. You couldn’t be in love with 
me; you don’t know a bit what I’m 
like. I’m—I’m—” her voice was de- 
fiant. ‘I’m a flirt! You've thought 
me an angel; and I’ve let other men 
k—k—kiss me!” 

The defiance in her tone melted 
away, and she turned sharply from 
him. One of her hands was at the 
rose in her bosom. He could see the 
blush stealing along her white neck. 

He stepped to her side and tried to 
see her face. 

‘*] don’t care,” he pleaded, ‘‘ Nell, 
I don’t care for anything in the world 
but what you are. I’ve always loved 
you ; I always shall love you. Nelly, 
Nelly. Don’t cry, Nell.” 

One of her hands had dropped to 
her side; he took it, and thrilled to 
think it clasped his own a little. He 
could only just see her pink ear and 
the shining hair curling about it. 

. ** Always?” he heard her say pre- 
| sently, in a muffled voice. 

** Always, Nell.” 

Suddenly she turned swiftly round; 
and, before he knew what she would 
do, had raised his hand to her lips and 
kissed it. Then she slipped away from 
him to the door. At that point of 
vantage she turned again. Her eyes 

“1 woN’r DO ANYTHING YOU DON’s were shining. 

= ‘*T won’t do anything you don’t 

want me to, Robin,” she said, meekly, and fled. 

It was a moment before he grasped her meaning. Then he 

understood. 
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Phe Ghump’s Sacrifice. 
By P. E. Quinn. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD JACK. 


E were resting for the night. Round about us the cattle 

were lying or standing, those nearest to us tossing their 
broad, sharp horns, and glaring with wild eyes at the fire. Through 
the stark gum-trees bordering the river stretched a sea of brown 
or dappled backs. It overflowed into the plain beyond, and, like 
the sea, was never still; the stamping of hundreds of hoofs, the 
swishing of tails, and the continuous bellowing made up a con- 
fused noise, strange, I doubt not, to the ears of the dwellers in the 
towns, but familiar enough to us who had already been three 
months on the track, and were, most of us, professional drovers. 
It was a big mob; we started with three thousand head of stores, 
and had been singularly fortunate so far, having lost only a couple 
of hundred. And, as we were to be paid proportionately to the 
number we brought to market, we were consequently hilarious. I 
was in charge. There were ten of us all told, and sufficiently 
picturesque we looked, I make no question, as the ruddy firelight, 
spouting from the roaring logs, lit up bronzed faces, corded necks, 
and hairy chests. 

We had finished our tea and damper. Our pipes were lit. 
Mr. Lester, an English swell, who was travelling to see a new 
side of life, as he said, smoked a big brier-wood, with handsome 
silver mounting, and a curious and beautiful amber mouthpiece. 
I never saw anything like it-before. Enclosed in the translucent 
amber was a delicate little lizard, through which the smoke was 
drawn. Thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of years before 
the lizard had become entangled in the amber, then a liquid gum 
flowing down the trunk of a tree in some old forest, long since 
overwhelmed by the sea, and had lain in its lustrous prison, 
unbroken and perfect, like a miraculous relic in some old-world 
shrine, until the hand of man had rifled it to ornament Mr. 
Lester’s pipe. It was the admiration of the whole camp, for next 
to a good horse the drover likes a good pipe, and whether a pretty 
girl comes first, second, or third, I do not like to say. When Mr. 
Lester told the history of his pipe, it was received with open- 
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mouthed astonishment. We had never dreamt that the amber of 
our pipes—we all sported amber, of course—was of such antiquity. 

«But you never know,” said Bill Thompson, with a shake 
of the head, “ what curious things have happened in the world. 
I was at a place in Riverina a few years ago when they were 
boring for water, and down nearly three hundred feet they struck 
an old river bed, and went through the trunk of a gum tree, five 
feet thick, which was buried in that old channel. Now, who can 
tell how long it was since the river ran which brought that log 
down in flood-time? Nearly as long as it is since that lizard in 
your pipe ran about, eh, Mr. 
Lester?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Lester, 
with a smile. 

* Aye!” Andy chimed 
in; ‘there’s curious 
things happened in 
Australia. A rum 


=P 


thing occurred to 
me in the mud- 
springs up near the 


Paroo, and, if 

nobody feels in- 

clined to roost, I'll tel it 
to you.” 

A disposition to ‘‘ roost” 
being generally disclaimed, 

Andy, a very old drover, 

with lean limbs and a‘ sharp 

face, and a personality as 

redolent of the soil as the 

flesh of the opossum, removed oontn eink wae ene” 
the pipe from his mouth. 

“It was about five years ago,” he said. ‘Me and Charley 
Jawkins were hired to take five hundred head of cattle from 
M’Indoe’s station in Southern Queensland down to Bourke, where 
they would be trucked on to the Homebush cattle yards. The 
weather was fine, and there was plenty of feed and water on the 
route for the first fortnight, and we had nothing to do but jog 
along quietly. Over the New South Wales border, things, 
however, were a bit sultry, and water was getting low, but we 
managed without losing a single beast to strike the Paroo. That’s 
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a queer river. I've seen it nearly ten miles wide in flood-time, and 
other times I’ve made my camp in its bed. _It was pretty full on 
this trip with the Queensland water, and we followed along the 
banks, just taking our time and keeping our stock in as good 
condition aspossible. Along the stock route, where we had to travel 
from tank to tank before spelling, there was a little more anxiety ; 
but here, on the river, there wasn’t any. We thought we could 
follow the river right down to the Darling ; but before we got near 
it, I’m blowed if the water didn’t peter right out. It sank into the 
ground just as if it was a sponge. Now I had heard tell of this 
kind of thing before, but I didn’t believe a bit of it; but there it 
was before our very eyes. The Paroo ended in a kind of swamp, 
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and beyond that swamp there wasn’t a sign of water, though the 
white bed of the river, all dry sand now, was plainenough. There 
never was such a suck-in. Now I thought that a strange thing. 
There was a respectable deep river just burying itself in the sand 
like a wombat or a badger, and losing itself altogether. I was 
puzzled, and I’m puzzled yet. Where d’ye think it went to, Mr. 
Lester?” 

“‘ Underground to the Darling,” said Mr. Lester, “‘ by some 
subterranean channel. You know that some geologists say that 
there is a whole system of rivers running underground in this 
country. The question, however, has not yet been settled.” 

“Well, perhaps it is just as you say,” Andy went on; “ but, 
anyway, the river was gone, and there was nothing for it but to 
cross country and pick up the tanks on one of the stock routes. 
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Charley had been travelling this country before, and he knew that 
the river might give out, but he gave in to me. Well, we camped 
by the river that night, and next day we struck a station tank, and 
the overseer let us water there. Next day. we travelled as fast 
as we could. You can bet 

that we didn’t think now of oY 

sparing the stock, as we were , 

out of the usual road, and a 

day or two of bad luck would 

have cost us the whole mob. 

It was a blazing hot day, and 

about eleven o’clock we 

came to a sort of dry 

swamp, with a pool of water 

in the middle. The cattle 

rushed for this and began to 

drink. And in we went 

after them to water our 

horses. There was about 

one hun- 

dred yards 


of dry mud 
between 


the sand . “* JUMPING FROM 
Ba , ‘ BEAST TO 


and the 7! » BEAST.” 
water when Jat ae 

the cattle we 

made their 

rush. But whether it was the trampling of the mob or their weight, 
I don't know, but in a few minutes water began to bubble up through 
the whole extent of the mud, and in a few minutes more it was as 
soft as butter. The cattle scented the danger first, and began to 
snort and plunge, but it was all too late. A few, indeed, managed 
to get within about twenty feet of the safe ground, but the majority 
were bogged in the middle. In one place there was a straggling 
line from the centre of the quagmire to within about six or seven 
yards of the good country. The noise made by the captured 
beasts was awful. They ramped, and roared, and plunged, and 
spattered the black mud in showers overhead, but every movement 
mired them deeper. Before our very eyes as fine a mob of stores, 
and in as good condition as any you saw, were sinking slowly. 
The agony was all the worse because it was so slow. At a rough 
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guess, three thousand pounds was going down into that infernal 
pit. It was seething and bubbling before us like a lake of boiling 
pitch, and I never saw a more dreadful sight. We were so 
occupied with watching the cattle that we forgot all about our- 
selves; but you can imagine how my hair stood on end when I 
looked down and saw that my horse was over his fetlocks in mud. 
Charley’s was the same. He was just beside me, and when I 
pointed it cut to him he nodded his head. 

“«« T’ve been watching it, Andy,’ he said, quietly. He was always 
a quiet sort of achap. The boys used to consider him a bit of a 
chump; but I know now that a bolder man never crossed a saddle. 

***¢ What's to be done, Charley?’ I said, with a sinking heart, 
for I thought of the old woman and youngsters down there in 
Warrnambool, and what would come of them if I sank in this 
horrible place. 

“«¢ There is only one thing,’ Charley said, coolly. ‘ We've got to 
leave the horses, and jump from beast to beast along that road 
there till we get to the last one.’ 

‘¢ But,’ I said, ‘that one is too far from the bank. Wecan 
never jump it.’ 

“««QOh,’ said he, ‘the mud might be shallower there. Perhaps 
we can bottom it.’ 

“«T felt a creeping all over me at the thought of having to jump 
all that distance from one back to another. I teil you, mates, 
I used to think a bullock’s back pretty broad, but it looked small 
as an island in the midst of that devilish sea. But it was 
better to risk anything than to stay quietly by, and be sucked down 
inch by inch, like the cattle, till the horrible black mud filled eyes, 
and ears, and throat, and stifled us. It was an ugly thought, I 
can tell you, with nobody ever to know where we had met our fate. 
The place was bubbling and spurting little jets of black water and 
mud all over; and by this time the cattle had given up struggling, 
and were quiet as mice. There was only a low, deep moan every 
now and then from the poor beasts ; but their eyes were wild, and 
anybody could see that they knew their fate, and were dreadfully 
frightened. Our horses were neighing and shivering. They, too, 
knew what was in front of them. By this time, the horses were 
mired nearly to their girths, and we had no time to lose if we meant 

to carry out our plans. Charley noticed that I was a bit white 
and trembling. 

“«T'll go first, Andy,’ he said, quietly, ‘and lend you a hand 
in case you jump short. You'll see it’s easy enough.’ 
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“Charley was very active, and so was I... Many a-time I’ve 
cleared eleven feet six in a standing jump, but that was on solid 
ground. Jumping from beast to beast, with that stinking sea of 
mud ready to swallow a fellow up if he missed, was a different thing 
altogether. Charley stood up on his saddle, and jumped lightly 
on to the nearest broad back. He alighted safely, but.I can never 
forget the terrible cry that the poor brute gave. It wasn’t an 
ordinary bellow; it was more like the scream of a drowning man. 
There was something human in it. 

Good cause for it, too, --because 

Charley’s weight drove it down a 

good six inches further into the mud. 

The. next beast was only a few feet ™ 

off, and he stepped easily on to it, 

and turned round, waiting to see 

how I got on. The jump from my 

horse was a clear eight feet, and my 

heart was in my mouth as I took it. 

But I negotiated it 

safely, although the 

poor brute screamed 

again in the same fear- 

ful way. There was a 

pretty simple run of 

jumps then for about 

fifty yards, some of the 

cattle being packed so 

close that we could 

walk over their backs CG BU wens stack crows 
quite easily. After a be] Pop rue BuLiocns.” 
time they began to 

straggle off again, and 

we had to take to jumping once more, and nervous work it 
was. But Charley took it all as coolly as if the stake we were 
jumping for was not dear life itself. This gave me more heart, 
and I followed in his track pretty..successfully. Generally, 
after a Jong jump, we dropped down on to the bullock’s back, and 
caught its horns, to steady ourselves, and to prevent the impetus 
from shooting us into the mud. We were helped by the steadiness 
of the bullocks, which could not move, excepting downwards, poor 
brutes. To this day their strange heartbroken cries are ringing 
in my ears, as they felt our weight drive them down. paag 
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kept encouraging me whenever we came to a stiff place, and what 
with that, and the knowledge that I was leaping for my life, I was 
so strung-up that I felt ready to follow him anywhere. At last we 
came to within about thirty feet of the dry land, and never did 
eyes gaze so longingly at it as mine did. I would have given my 
two legs to have been there instead of where I was. 

How I envied the black crows that were already pulling 

out the eyes of the unfortunate 

bullocks, in spite of their 

bellowing threats and tossing 

; horns. I'd have given a 

good deal for a pair of 

wings just then. It was 

_ mot that there were no- 

more __ bullocks. 

About ten feet 

from us there 

were three lying 

together, broad- 

side on to the 

land; but ten feet 

seemed more than 

I could do then. 

I felt that I would 

jump short, and 

my heart died 

within me. But 

Charley took it 

“HE PULLED WITH ALL HIS MIGHT.” like a bird, land- 
; ing square and 
fair on the rump of the nearest beast. 

***Come on, Andy,’ he said, in his cool way, ‘ you can’t miss 
it.’ And he held his hands out to me. 

“ «Charley, I can’t,’ I raved. ‘I'll jump short, and be eaten 
up by that dreadful stuff.’ 

“* You'll be eaten up by it if you stop where you azc,” he said. 
‘Jump, and I'll catch you.’ 

“I think I must have yelled like a lunatic when I took the jump. 
Had I been cool,as he was, I might have succeeded, but I was 
reckless, and jumped a foot short. Splush! up to my middle I 
went in the filthy, treacherous slime. I thought I was lost. What 
things went through my head in that terrible moment I don't know 
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now, but the records and the very thoughts of a life were squeezed 
into it. Before another moment could pass, however, Charley, 
stretched along the bullock’s back, had me by the collar. He 
was no chicken, let me tell you. His back was like a door; it 
was that broad, and his arms were thick with muscle. He pulled 
with all his might, and I grabbed the bullock’s rump, and tried to 
draw myself up. I felt as if a dozen giant hands were holding me 
down, or trying totear my legsfrom my body. Our united efforts, 
however, were successful, and up I came with a noise as if you 
were to draw a big cork from a bottle as big as a barrel. 

‘‘We had a little rest on the three bullocks after this. Indeed, 
there seemed little else to do. It was eighteen feet clear from 
these three bullocks to the spot where we would find a firm foot- 
hold. How. was that extent of mud to be crossed? We were 
not birds, and, consequently, flying was out of the question. A 
cold sweat stood out on my forehead in great drops. It comes now, 
mates, when I think of that dreadful journey.” Here Andy lifted 
his hat, and passed his hand across his forehead. “ For my 
part,” he went on, ‘‘ I gave up all hope when I looked across that 
dreary space of greedy, black filth. It would have been just as 
well, I thought, to have gone down without moving from our 
saddles as to have undertaken that mad and dangerous journey, to 
die, after all, within a running jump of safety, and I felt almost 
angry with Charley for having pulled me out of the mud. I 
could have gone to a sudden death then with pleasure, or something 
like it, rather than to have had my mouth filled with the juices of 
that fearful pit. I looked at Charley. His face was just as cool as 
ever, but had gone quite white in spite of its bronze. 

“«¢ Have you got any nerves left, Andy ?’ he asked, looking at 
me in a kind way, ‘ because, if so, we may be saved yet.’ 

‘I looked at him sharply. I thought first that his brain must 
have given way, but his face looked quite sensible and serious. 

“*« How?’ I asked, jumping at the chance of life as a man 
dying of thirst out in the scrub might snap at a billy of water. 

* ¢ Well,’ Charley said, ‘we can’t stop here. Our floor is sink- 
ing under our feet, and in half an hour, or perhaps a quarter, only 
the horns of these beasts will b: above the mud. Now, one of us 
must jump as far out towards the bank as he can. Perhaps he 
may find bottom, perhaps not. In the last case he won't sink 
more than up to his waist. You didn’t, you know, when you went 
in. Then he must bend over and offer his back to the other chap 
tojump on, That will enable him to reach the hard ground with 
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another jump. Then,’ he said slowly, ‘he can help the other 
one out by making a rope of his clothes. What do you think of 
my plan, Andy ?’ 

“« What did I think of it? I, who had been stuck in that 
hellish mixture? I refused to think, and remained silent. One 
thing was certain; I couldn't deliberately jump into that slimy pit. 
So I answered nothing, and turned my face away from Charley. 

“¢* Look here, Andy,’ he said, suddenly, 
‘there’s no use wasting time. You've gota 
wife and little ones, and I am as lonely as a 
man can be. Nobody will miss me much; 
even the boys don’t care much for me. You're 

different. So I'll jump, and you jump 
on my shoulders. It’s as easy to jump 
on to a man’s back as a bullock’s— 
easier. It’s narrower, but it’s flatter, 
and my shoulders are pretty broad.’ 

“It was a desperate venture— 
almost like suicide. I think Charley 
felt that, but his face was quite calm. 

“Shake hands, Andy,’ he said; 
and we gripped hands like giants. I 
noticed that there was a bright look in 
his eyes that I have never seen since 
in any others. 

“Without the waste of another 
second he turned and jumped far out 

“1 SCRAMBLED OUT.” into the channel of slime, which slept 

between us and safety. My heart stood 
still as I saw him fall with a sudden splash into the mud, and 
sink to his waist. There he stuck. 

“«« There’s no bottom, Andy,’ he said, ‘ so jump quick.’ 

** With this he bent over till his broad back lay before me like 
atable. There was no time for hesitation. His life and mine 
hung on my coolness and quickness. With a desperate prayer I 
jumped and landed fairly on his broad shoulders. I’m a light 
weight, you know, but I felt him sink under me as I took a 
despairing leap to the bank, only to feel my feet sink in the fatal 
ooze. Not, far, however, for a foot beneath was solid ground, and 
with a gasp of joy I scrambled out and turned round to look for 
Charley. 

“God help him! he was gone—swallowed up in that fearful 
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grave. Only a few black bubbles showed where the life-breath of 
the man who had given his life for mine was being choked out ot 
him. And I was helpless, but safe, while his lungs were filled 
with the broth brewed in that underground hell. What my 
feelings were, lying on the bank and watching that savage pool, I 
can't describe. The afternoon sun was midway down to the west, 
and glaring with an awful shimmer on the shivering mud before I 
could stand upright again. As soon as my strength returned, I 
left the fearful spot. As I went away only the heads of the cattle 
were above the mud, and the forest of horns reminded me for all 
the world of a mob swimming a river. I never brought a single 
head to Bourke, but worse than the loss of all the bullocks in 
Australia was that of my poor chum. A chump they used to call 
Charley, but a braver man never was born.” 

Then there was silence, save for the noise of the cattle and an 
occasional neigh from the drovers’ horses. 








‘* Barabbas’’—and Sffter. 


By Marte CoRELLI. 


HY did I write Barabbas? This is the one question 

which in countless different ways, both public and pri- 

vate, has been persistently asked of me ever since the appearance 
of iny book bearing that title. Many individuals unknown to me 
have volunteered answers to it, according to their capacity ; par- 
ticularly certain journalists, some of whom have gone so far as 
to assure the world that they know my own mind better than 
myself, and that I did it ‘‘for the sake of notoriety,” and ‘‘ to 
make a sensation.” I would now remind all who are interested 
in the matter, that though others have thus taken it upon them- 
selves to settle the query propounded, those ‘‘ others” being 
entirely ignorant of my character or my aims, I, the author of 
the book, and, therefore, the principal person concerned, have 
as yet offered no reply. I have stood apart, listening to all that 
has been said for or against me, and have myself abstained from 
joining in the argument. And this, because I observed that 
many of the controversialists lost their tempers ; I preferred to 
keep mine. My object in writing an imaginative conception of 
the ‘‘ World’s Tragedy,” including the tremendous scenes of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ, was of too resolved a 
nature to be disturbed by the mere wranglings of orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy, and I was more or less content to wait and see what 
time would bring ; whether the interior purpose of my book was 
deep and honest enough to silently surmount all opposition, or 
whether that purpose would prove so weak, egotistical, and insin- 
cere, as to merit being conquered by its foes and drowned in igno- 
minous failure and oblivion. Now, however, that Baradbdas has 
reached its fourteenth edition and more than its thirtieth thou- 
sand, and has made its own position, not only among English- 
speaking peoples, but also on the Continent, through the medium 
of translation into six different European languages, besides 
having penetrated to the furthest East in the Parsi dialect and in 
Hindustani (an honour scarcely ever awarded to any English 
literary production), I think I have legitimately won the right to 
say a few words concerning the actual motive underlying my 
work. Particularly as that motive has been singularly misunder- 
stood and perverted in many quarters of the press, partly through 
ignorance and partly through the haste and slovenliness which 
characterise latter-day reviewing. But let no one think I am 
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going to ventilate a “‘ grievance” or urge a “complaint,” as 
some of my press friends (?) put it. I have nothing to ‘‘ grieve” 
about, and nothing to ‘‘complain” of. Nor have I, as one 
journal declares, ‘‘ a feud against the critics.” If there is any feud, 
itis all on one side, and recent events have shown the public 
pretty plainly that that side is not mine. 

When Baradbas was first issued by Messrs. Methuen in the 
library form of three volumes it had to contend against the then 
fashionable ‘‘ rage” for Mr. Benson’s Dodo. During a short 
period of time it seemed that the world-famous subject of Christ’s 
life and death, which inspired Raffaelle’s brush and Milton’s 
pen, had no chance whatever against the cleverly conceived 
sketch of a heartless society woman, for whom, accofding to 
the story, there existed neither truth nor honour. I was not 
discouraged by this; on the contrary, I watched the ‘‘ run” of 
Dodo with interest. Brilliant as it was in many respects, I 
realised that it was a “firework” novel merely, dealing with 
purely ephemeral phases of character; and that as such, it 
would in due course be compelled, by the unwritten but exact 
laws of Art, to take its place with other similar ephemera. 
That I was right in this opinion is now proved. The critical 
faculty wrote strongly both for and against Dodo, thus giving 
it the benefit of a divided verdict; but they were well nigh 
unanimous in falling upon Barabsas with what Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan described to me when speaking of the matter as 
‘‘brutal bludgeoning.” It was a veritable ‘‘Cry havoc and 
let slip the dogs of war!” The Daily Chronicle \ed off the 
attack with an article which, it is not too much to say, was the 
coarsest and worst-written piece of so-called ‘‘ criticism” it ever 
fell to my lot to read in any paper, daily or weekly. The 
‘** reviewer” appeared literally to spit and splutter venom. He 
spared no pains to wilfully misrepresent my book, and give the 
public a deliberately false impression of its tendency and teaching, 
asserting that I had ‘‘ vulgarized” and ‘‘degraded” the figure 
of Christ ; and after declaring that ‘‘ wherever an opportunity can 
be made or found this author's pages are smeared with gore,” which 
as my multitude of readers now know was maliciously untrue, 
he proceeded to accuse me of ‘‘ blasphemy.” This indictment, 
though in itself serious, rather diverted me, seeing that it was 
brought forward in the Dazly Chronicle. For that estimable 
journal had, not so long previously, invited and encouraged a 
long correspondence, called ‘‘Is Christianity a Failure?” the 
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very title of which is- suggestive of irreverénée, to say nothing 
of the letters published—letters grossly flippant in many cases, 
frequently blasphemous and openly atheistical. Moreover the 
Daily Chronicle had praised Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Wandering 
Jew, in which the Scotch’ play-wright undertakes to curse the 
Saviour, dismissing Him thus: 


“* Take up thy cross and go! Thy doom ts said!” 


There would be something inexpressibly funny in the idea 
of a Robert Buchanan pronouncing ‘‘ doom ” on the Christ, if it: 
were not so revolting, almost as revolting as Mr. Swinburne’s: 
line describing the God-in-Man as ‘‘ crucified carrion.” But the: 
press silently ‘‘ passes” these outrages on decency made by the: 
men of their own ‘ set.” Mr. Buchanan was not accused of 
blasphemy by the Daily Chronicile, nor, I believe, by any other 
paper. But I, who merely sought in Baradbdbas to reverently: 
draw a picture of the Christ, as a painter might draw it, in at 
spirit of absolute faith, love, and worship, was marked out for 
this arraignment—and of the utter falseness of the accusation 
the public are now thoroughly aware. With regard to the 
Daily Chronicle's reviewer, his ‘“‘ style” and language were so 
far beneath contempt, that his column of clownish abuse merely 
suggested the idea that he had given way to a fit of male 
hysterics. It affected me no further than to a feeling of polite 
regret that supposing this critic to have ever been a gentleman, 
he should, on this occasion, have so completely forgotten the 
fact. I tossed his clumsy composition into the fire, and should 
have thought no more about it, had it not been for the number 
of letters that poured in upon me with respect to this same attack 
in the Daily Chronicle. Letters of indignation, protest, sym- 
pathy, and encouragement, arrived by every post from strangers 
in all parts of the country till I began to feel rather overwhelmed. 
One of the greatest of living scholars and statesmen wrote to 
me at this juncture, expressing his sense of ‘‘ shame” at seeing 
the ‘‘ vulgar assault” made upon me and my work, and urging 
me to keep a brave heart, as the accusations were false, and 
that the public might be safely trusted to find out for themselves 
how grossly the book had been misrepresented. He generously 
added, ‘‘ You may publish this letter if you like.” I did not 
publish it. Why? Because it might have ‘‘ worked up”* 
Barabbas. And my wish was that Barabbas should work- 
ttself up, legitimately and honourably, without any outside > 
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recommendation from an influential personage. For when 
a distinguished man’s name is publicly advertised as a warrant 
for the excellence of a book, the thing smells of private 
patronage, and those who know me best are aware that 
I would rather be ‘‘slated” a thousand times by the critics 
than ‘‘ patronized” once. But though I kept the letter to 
myself I was cheered and stimulated by its noble appreciation. 
Indeed, I have no space here to tell of the numerous friends and 
readers of my books who had, up to then, remained ‘‘in 
ambush undeclared,” but who now came out in their legions to 
support me in what they imagined was a time of trial. As a 
matter of fact, however, I was not at all in such sorry case as 
they deemed. My spirit is not of that uncertain, dependant, or 
timorous quality to be shaken by passing gusts of press opinion, 
particularly when such opinion is, on the very face of it, inspired 
by unbecoming spite and petty malice. And when certain other 
critics with a curious lack of originality, suggestive of some 
pre-concerted scheme, followed like sheep in the lead of the 
Daily Chronicle, taking their cue frora the first obscure Thersites 
with only a little more ‘‘toned-down” vulgarity, I still re- 
mained well and cheerful. Several good-natured people thought 
it necessary to go on sympathizing with me, concerning the 
paltry blows inflicted by the critical ‘‘ bludgeons ” on my book 
and myself; but I am able to state, with the utmost sincerity, 
that the whole business amused me thoroughly from start to 
finish. I was diverted by the ill-bred violence of my reviewers, 
compassionately interested in their angry lapses of grammar, 
vastly entertained by their ignorance of New Testament details, 
and altogether strengthened and instructed by the spectacle 
they afforded me of certain phases of the literary character, 
described by the elder D’Israeli in forcible terms, which I will not 
offend anyone’s susceptibilities by quoting. I may here remark 
that I have very few personal acquaintances on the press, never 
having sought their favour or friendship. One of them, however, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘ reviewed” Barabbas in the Sun under 
the heading of ‘‘ Books of the Hour” (it not being deemed 
worthy to be called ‘‘A Book of the Week”), and called it 
‘‘a grievous and perilous mistake, repelling the taste of every 
wholesome reader,” and expressing his hope that it would ‘‘ de 
soon forgotten.” He wrote his verdict with all the fervour of his 
genial nature, and I was genuinely amused. Since then, alas! 
how many of his eloquently eulogised ‘‘ Books of the Week” 
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have fallen into the lumber-room of oblivion, while Baraddas, 
judged as ‘‘of the hour,” is in a better condition of vitality 
after eighteen months of hard wear and tear than when first 
published. Such is the provoking ‘‘ contrariness” of things, 
dear Mr. T. P.! ‘‘ Even Homer nods,” you sagely observed 
in your pleasant little damnatory articlé,—so he does, especially 
when he is an Irish Homer! Mr. W. L. Courtney, of the 
Daily Telegraph, bestowed on my book three or four lines of 
what I call ‘‘the press pooh-pooh.” Quite recently, however, 
he filled more than a column of the paper with praise of a certain 
novel dealing with the lives of London’s “fallen women,” in 
which these ‘‘ unfortunates” are held up as superior examples 
to the clean-minded and honest of their sex—a novel which, 
most assuredly, should never have been recommended for perusal 
to English wives and daughters. This style of literature being, 
however, according to his own showing, what he considers 
deserving of encouragement, I can quite understand that Barabbas 
found no favour with him. And here I am reminded that Punch’s 
** Baron de Bookworms” (Mr. F. C. Burnand) had to battle with 
a manly sob (so he himself hinted) over this same story of the 
**soiled doves” and their indelicate doings; of Barabbas he 
could only say that the publisher of it would probably resemble 
Zaccheus in being ‘‘ up a tree,” and that he could not imagine 
it ‘‘ would ever be popular with any section of the ordinary 
reading public.” Proved entirely wrong, I believe he still sticks 
to his opinion—no man is more seriously obstinate than a pro- 
fessed humourist—and thinks my publisher must be Baraddbas or 
the devil himself to have scored such a triumph with the book in 
the very face of his pronounced judgment. Because it must be 
remembered that Mr. Burnand is the author of Happy Thoughts, 
that immortal work which will naturally take its place in the 
front rank among the classics selected for the instruction and 
admiration of a future age! The Speaker declared Barabbas to 
be ‘‘ unworthy of criticism,” complaining, in an injured tone, that 
I was ‘‘ a much-advertised lady.” Let me here quietly analyse 
this statement of the oracular Speaker. If the writer who penned 
it will take the trouble to glance down the columns of the news- 
papers and magazines, he will find that I am, perhaps, the least 
advertised of all the novelists now catering for public favour. 
Very few allusions are ever made to me in the Press. When, at 
the Foreign Press Association Dinner last December, my name 
was coupled with the toast of ‘ the ladies,” and a kindly compli- 
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ment bestowed on me by the toast-giver, every reporter there 
carefully refrained from mentioning the fact; or, if they did 
mention it, their editors eliminated it. Asked by almost every 
journal in London to consent to an ‘‘ interview,” I have refused 
them all ; and when I appeared as a ‘‘Celebrity at Home” in 
the World, it was only at the express wish of the late Edmund 
Yates, who, in a letter to me dated from the Savoy Hotel 
a few days before his death (a letter which I keep and 
value highly), urged it upon me, saying it would give him plea- 
sure to thus ina manner atone for certain attacks made upon me 
unjustly from time to time in the World when he was away and 
ill, and before he had made my personal acquaintance. I 
have not even yielded to the tempting offers of the leading 
pictorials who desire to give my portrait to the public, simply 
for the very reason that it suggests self-advertisement. I 
dislike ‘‘ puffery” of every description and have never envied 
the loud ‘‘ booms” given freely (and without unkind comments) 
to many of my contemporaries. At a time when the shrewd 
public fully recognise the existence of the undignified ‘‘ claw me 
and I’ll claw thee” system among authors of every description, 
I think the Speaker's reviewer. would be more correct, as well as 
more just, if he commented on my lack of advertisement rather 
than otherwise. Mr. H. D. Traill, by the way, has lately 
declared, with a touch of querulousness, that I have won a 
reputation ‘‘far beyond my deserts.” This may be true—the 
public is the best judge of that—but if so, may I venture to 
remind him that I am not the only author who has received more 
praise (and blame) than he or she merits ? And whatever success 
I enjoy has not been obtained through Mr. Traill’s critical assis- 
tance. It has, therefore, not been necessary for me to write an 
Ode to Mr. Traill and assure him that ‘‘ at his board ’tis good to 
sit” —though I do not doubt his ability to give an excellent 
dinner. Nor need I tell him that— 


‘**Tis now a twelvemonths’ space or more 
Since feet of mine have sought your door.” 


** Feet of mine,” so long as I have any control over them, 
will never seek any critic’s door, though such seeking might 
secure me a paragraph of praise in the Graphic. I owe neither 
**Odes” nor thanks to any man, and—proud thought! I have 
escaped the crushing disaster of being ‘‘ discovered” by Mr. 
Grant Allen ! 
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To return to Barabbas, the various ‘‘asides” of the critics 
(which were not criticism) ‘‘did coldly furnish forth” a certain 
amount of entertainment to me during my quiescent condition 
of waiting for results. I have said that 1 was ‘“‘ more or less” 
content to wait, but I am willing to admit that the ‘‘less” pre- 
dominated. For, as time went on, the whole press, with very 
few generous exceptions, arrayed itself in open hostility against 
my book, and moulding itself into a new sort cf Goliath, 
marched boldly on in the valiant determination to utterly destroy 
a slighter David than he of Holy Writ—a David whose only 
form of ‘sling and stone” consisted of the one thing—the 
steadfast interior purpose--the ‘‘why” I wrote Barabbdas. 
That ‘‘ why” being clear to my own conscience, I waited, as I 
say, for the final verdict by which all authors must in the end 
abide, namely, the decision of the public—that ‘‘ after” which 
has now come. It was an anxious waiting, because I first of 
all allowed the book to run its course in three volumes through 
the slow ruts of the circulating library system, which is begin- 
ning to be acknowledged as one of the worst possible systems 
ever devised for the true advancement of literature. The French 
and American plan of issuing a book at once in handy one- 
volume form to the public is infinitely better, and | will add 
cleaner. In purchasing a book fresh from the counter, you can 
be satisfied that its pages have not been thumbed by a small- 
pox or cholera patient, and that you run no risk of catching a 
dangerous disease while reading it. This is a great comfort, and 
one which in England we cannot always enjoy. The parcel from 
Mudie’s may contain the influenza! It is, moreover, quite certain 
that the absolute ‘‘ trashy” society novel would find no publishers 
if there were: no circulating libraries, for the reason that there 
would be no purchasers for this class of work. The only readers, 
or rather ‘‘ skimmers ” of such books are the so-called ‘‘ cultured,” 
the idle women who have nothing better to do during a listless 
half-hour than glance casually through the pages of the last ‘‘new”’ 
novel, for to them it must be ‘‘new” though it need not be clever. 
Now, to send an imaginative ‘‘ Dream of the World’s Tragedy,” 
through such hands in the three-volume novel form, seemed incon- 
gruous, and for a little time I hesitated about the way in which the 
book should be issued. But when I reflected that it is precisely the 
indolent, fashionable, circulating library patrons who betake them- 
selves piously to church on Sundays, and when there, ask eachother 
in almost audible whispers, ‘‘ How Mrs. Flighty can wear such 
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a bonnet,” and ‘‘ how Mrs. Whimsy dares to be seen so flagrantly 
‘done up’” even during the reading of the Gospel, | concluded it 
would be as well to try and catch the attention of just such indif- 
ferent folk as these. Upon the careless, the cynical, and the 
forgetful, I sought to impress through the medium of romance, 
as I would through any other means that lay in my power, a vivid 
picture of the reality of Christ’s existence upon earth, and to 
bring close to the imagination of the reader the human and 
Divine intention of His life and death. Because I see and know 
that though the sublime New Testament story is read diligently 
at all our sacred services, there are no people more ignorant of 
its high meaning, its majestic philosophy and spiritual comfort, 
than the regular and fashionable church-goers. Paradoxical as 
this sounds, it is, nevertheless, true. And areason for it is not 
far to seek. The monotonous reading of the Gospel by our 
clergy, who, with a few notable exceptions, are the worst elocu- 
tionists in the world, would take all life and meaning out of the 
grandest prose or poetry extant. The sing-song drawl, the 
sameness of tone, the want of proper accentuation and emphasis, 
and what is more regrettable than anything, the lack of love and 
heartin the reading; these deaden and drown the simple and 
sonorous rhythm of the Holy Text, and fifake the wonderful life- 
lessons of the Divine Master seem merely tiresome repetitions of 
moral platitudes. So much so, indeed, that even the magnificent 
gospel selections for Good Friday often fail in their intended effect. 
The lady ‘‘ leader” of a society ‘‘ set” does not part with her air 
of satisfied self-consciousness, because she is listening to the 
most awe-inspiring history of the ages, nor is she moved to 
any particular inward emotion. In fact, if you were to ask her 
point-blank what she is thinking about, and she were for once 
to answer truthfully, she would probably reply : ‘‘ Well, I was 
hoping there is not going to be a long sermon, as I have friends 
waiting for me.” And this, not because she has a bad or un- 
feeling heart, but simply because she does not vea/ise the person- 
ality of Christ, His actual Living Presence among us all, and 
His matchless character and example. She has heard the story 
too often, droned into her ears from childhood. The clerical 
voice which is always the same monotone, though it pass through 
all sorts and conditions of clerical throats, has reiterated it in 
the same colourless, lifeless, du!l way till she is pretty well tired 
of it, so tired, indeed, that she has almost ceased to listen now 
when it is read, or, if she does listen, it is vaguely and uncom- 
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prehendingly. How, under such circumstances, can she honestly 
be expected to obtain comfort from it ? 

It is for such women as she (and there are thousands of 
them) that I wrote Baradbas, and allowed it to drift slowly like 
a floating straw through the muddy purlieus of the Circulating 
Library. Moreover, I wrote it, not only for women, but for 
men of an equally wearied-out and indifferent ‘type. Men who 
think it no disgrace to attend a church whose doctrines they do 
not believe in merely for the sake of ‘‘custom ” and “‘ observance”’; 
who mechanically repeat the formula of the Christian creed 
before high altars on Sunday, and do not scruple to scoff at the 
divinity of Christ in their smoking-rooms on Monday ; men who, 
on entering the church, see no shame and no mockery in pre- 
tending to pray to God in the hollow of their hat-crowns. Can 
anything be more monstrously ridiculous of comparison? God, 
the maker and upholder of the Universe, and His egotistical, 
infinitesimal, hideously ungrateful creature Man,-breathing a 
feigned homage to Him in the silk-lined hollow of his Sunday 
head-gear! To kneel down would lower the human pigmy too 
much in his own estimation, besides incurring the dreadful possi- 
bility of getting dust on.his trousers. Surely God, who is said 
to be patient, can put up with a stiffly-standing unit, sniffing his 
hat-crown by way of reverent worship ! 

Now, considering this style of ‘‘ cultured” men and women to 
whom I first appealed with Barabdbas (that specialclass, whoalways 
get all their intellectual food from the Circulating Libraries and 
seldom think of buying a book, preferring to bet on a horse or gam- 
ble at cards rather than purchase even a rare volume), the first result 
of my experiment was decidedly interesting and peculiar. The 
attitude of the critics of course added piquancy to the situation. 
Curious to relate, the Radical, ‘‘ free-thinking ” and atheistical 
journals were particularly ‘‘ outraged,” so they said. The school 
of the ‘* New Criticism,” which gives vogue in England to mor- 
bid, indecent, and prurient literature, declared itself ‘‘ disgusted.” 
One reviewer was so angry with me for describing the suffering 
entailed on the human frame by crucifixion that it really seemed 
as if he considered me answerable for the invention of that tor- 
ture. Another, seizing his pen in haste, but not in wisdom, 
declared that my ‘‘impudent introduction of two angels at 
the tomb of Christ on Easter morning was a tawdry attempt 
to create a vulgar limelight effect!” Yet another remarked with 
profound satire, ‘‘ We always knew Barabbas was a robber, but 
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in the gospel according to Corelli, he is made out a murderer as 
well,”—this without any reference to the Gospel according to St. 
Luke (chap. xxiii, v. 19), which by the way is quoted on my title- 
page. Presently (their irritation I suppose gaining “‘ appetite from 
what it fed on”), these various critics became personally abusive, 
and rained a shower of choice epithets upon me, the Graphic, 
with exquisite delicacy, suggesting that I was ‘impudently” 
advertising myself ‘‘like a new soap or pill at the foot of 
Calvary.” The comic element of reviewing was supplied by 
a writer on the Literary World, who demanded in the “ flushed ” 
fashion of Charles Dickens’s immortal Podsnap, what I meant 
by it? Why, for example, did I attach importance to the 
casting of lots for the garments of Christ? And as for the 
‘* seamless coat,” he, the incoherent literary Podsnap, had always 
“* understood it to be a tunic” { Of course, all this sort of thing 
was utterly ridiculous; and to accept such nonsense as the 
reflex of public opinion would have been to do public opinion a 
gross injustice, So I still ‘‘ contained my soul in patience,” and 
it was presently given to me to discover proofs of what the law 
terms malice prepense in all this spluttering of the press. One 
over-zealous individual actually had the meanness to write to the 
publisher of my translated works in Sweden, privately recom- 
mending him to have nothing to do with Barabbas, as it was 
a ‘*‘ dead failure.” Fortunately we circumvented this malicious 
person in good time, and the book was at once translated and is 
now published with the rest of my novels in Swedish. My good 
friend, the distinguished Canon Wilberforce, who had from the 
first a high opinion of Barabbas, wished, as a leading light 
of the church and a man who understood the subject, to write a 
dispassionate and reasonable review of it in the Nineteenth 
Century. But on applying for permission to the Editor, he 
gained information to the effect that never at any time, or under 
any circumstances, would any work of mine be so much as 
mentioned in that magazine. I do not allude to this because I 
resent it—on the contrary, all such forms of petty private 
‘*cliquism” move me merely to contempt, particularly when 
they are displayed in literature, which should be the most liberal 
and unprejudiced of the arts. I simply state the fact in order 
that the public may understand that it is not a question of 
literary justice or sober reasoning with the Vineteenth Century as 
it should be with every magazine professing to reflect public 
opinion, It is simply a wilful and disingenuous refusal to 
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acknowledge my work at all, though I have reason to believe I 
am quite as much “in vogue” as the other writers of the day. 
It is a case of the foolish ostrich sticking his head in the sand in 
order to escape the inevitable. Mr. Maccoll, the editor of the 
Atheneum, pursues the same timorous policy. Rather afraid of 
Barabbas than otherwise, he omitted all mention of it in the 
paper he manages for his patron, Sir Charles Dilke. Some 
authors might think this a slight; I consider it a distinction. 
The reviews of books in the Athenaeum are so ill done, and criti- 
cal ‘‘stock-phrases ” are used up over and over again with such 
a deplorable and unintelligent reiteration, that surely no author 
holding any position of note in the world of letters could possibly 
deem it an advantage to be included in the slovenly weekly list 
of new productions, many of which fall still-born from the press 
in spite of the Athene@um’s recommendation. I may add that I 
have no personal acquaintance whatever with the editor of the 
Nineteenth Century or the editor of the Atheneum, and have 
never even seen either of them. I am in none of the literary 
**cliques,” having thought it more honest, as well as more 
self-respecting, to stand on my own feet without support 
from the ubiquitous “ log-roller.” And the oddest part of 
my experience with regard to Barabbas was that the 
half-dozen or dozen men and women who write most of 
the reviews in London and provincial papers, never read the 
book at ail! This was proved to me beyond a doubt in many 
cases. Without troubling shemselves to study the theme or 
treatment of my work they took it for granted that 7 had essayed 
such a tremendous task as the ‘‘ World’s Tragedy” without 
studying my subject in the least, or knowing anything aboutit. I 
certainly did not ‘‘read up” for it, as I do not believe in that 
system of literary production. It too frequently results in one’s 
work being a mere replica of the opinions of other authors. 
Neither had I ever seen or read the ‘‘ Ober-Ammergau” play, 
from which I was accused of ‘‘ boldly cribbing.” While I wrote 
Barabbas.1 set aside all books whatsoever except the New 
Testament (not the ‘‘ revised” version, which I consider a 
pedantic spoilt version, and therefore decline to accept), and 
worked from that and my own thoughts only. No ecclesiastical 
‘* views,” ‘‘ opinions,” or ‘‘ dissertations,” would I so much as 
look at, having no wish to confuse or obscure my own imagina- 
tive conception with other theories. For my description of the 
personal beauty of the Christ (for which I have been bitterly 
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reproached by some journals) I am indebted to dead-and-gone 
Guide Reni, a copy of whose inspired picture, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
stood on an easel opposite me throughout the whole period of 
my work. I have never heard that Guido Reni was beaten with 
rods by his contemporaries because he ventured to imagine 
what the beauty of the Divine Face might be, and, so imagining, 
gave his thought to the grateful world in immortal form and 
colour ; I do not think Raffaelle was loaded with insult and 
opprobrium because, ‘‘ with brushes dipped in holy water,” he 
performed the wondrous work of depicting the supernatural 
scene of the ‘‘ Transfiguration.” On the contrary, these artists 
received the encouragement and honour of all who saw and 
appreciated the enormous difficulties they had to conquer, and 
their pictures, the totally imaginative work of their brains, still 
command universal love and admiration. In fact, the only 
conception we can form of the human likeness of Christ, comes 
to us solely through the imagination of painters ; and I do most 
strenuously maintain that what a painter is permitted to repre- 
sent on his canvas, an author is at equal liberty to represent on 
his written and printed page. Does not Milton make God Him- 
self speak in Milton’s words ? And is Milton ‘‘ blasphemous” ? I 
say that if we admit literature to be the highest of the arts, which 
it is, inasmuch as it possesses the most power to influence and 
control the minds of men, it should, in its close connection with 
Form and Colour, repudiate from itself anything that could not 
be represented in painting without outraging decency. If this 
were so, we should have an end put to the ‘‘ new school” of 
prurient and repulsive analysis, and certain sordid novels of the 
‘*sexual” type, which shall be nameless, would have to be 
suppressed, for the mere reason that, if the scenes in them were 
painted, no man or woman with self-respect or modesty would 
look upon them. And I repeat, that what can or could be 
painted, can or could be written. The arts are like the colours 
of a rainbow, all radiating one out of the other, and intended to 
merge into one lustrous glory. If a painter may imagine and 
depict the scene of ‘‘ Christ leaving ‘the Pretorium,” so may a 
romancist imagine and depict in words the scenes of His cruci- 


’ fixion and resurrection. 


But the critics of Bavabbas, in their rabid haste to be ‘‘ at” 
me somehow, had no reason left wherewith to argue soberly. 
They had no command of logic, having lost command of temper. 
Now and then, across the noise of cur-like snapping and 
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snarling, came a few cheery voices distinctly human and kindly, 
such as the scholarly criticism of the Guardian and other leading 
Church papers, whose reviewers, by reason of their calling and 
election to Church matters, knew all about the subject of my 
book, and did not find the New Testament as strangely 
unfamiliar as did their ‘‘secular” brethren. And the upshot 
of it all is that I have to thank everybody !—foes even more 
than friends ; for the extraordinary and (as it is now proved) 
mistaken violence of their attacks upon me only succeeded in 
rousing the fair-play-loving British public first to surprise, then 
to indignation, and finally to an all-round emphatic “‘rush” for 
Barabbas, directly it was placed within their reach in one volume. 
This was done rather more quickly than is usual, for we found, 
I and my publishers, that the book was being what is called 
‘* starved ” at the Libraries. People asking for it were invari- 
ably put off with something else, and had to wait four or five 
weeks, till they lost patience. So the one-volume edition was 
issued—and seized upon at once. Never was a more blunt and 
decided verdict of approval more plainly given ; it still rings 
round me on every side, filling me with deep gratitude, though 
not with actual surprise, as I was always sure that my intentions 
would some day be seen clearly, and that my book would not 
long remain under the shadow of calumny. Had the desire 
for ‘‘cash-payment” or ‘‘self-advertisement” been the motive 
of my writing it, it would have perished under the drag put 
upon it by the larger circulating libraries and the adverse 
reviews ; moreover it would have deserved that ignominious 
fate. But the longing I had to try and bring the Divine Ideal 
of the ages closer, as it were, to the eyes of the imagination, 
just as a painter strives to depict Him for the joy and solace 
of outward sight, and to invest the ‘‘old old story” with a 
suggestion of something new to arouse thought and contem- 
plation—this wish of mine would, I felt convinced, be in time 
understood and appreciated by many. I have never called 
Barabbas a ‘‘novel”; the critics have done that. I have 
called it what it is—a ‘‘dream”—an imaginative idea of 
what might have happened—no more. And I have never 
answered my adversaries in the press—the only one of them 
I took any notice of (though without public wrangling in 
the newspapers) was Mr. Zangwill, who was foolish enough 
to libel my work in the Pall Mall Magasine. Dismissing 
it in a few flippant lines he said he was ‘‘ not the proper person 
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to review an attack upon Christianity.” This being a totally 
false description of the character of the book (and admitted as 
false by his editor, Sir Douglas Straight, whose attention was 
called to the matter), and moreover suggesting that I, who am a 
believer in the truth of Christianity, had ‘‘ attacked ” the faith it 
is my privilege to follow, was damaging enough to be actionable. 
I did not feel disposed to remain inert under such an accusation, 
particularly as it was brought against me by a gentleman of tae 
Hebrew persuasion, a descendant of at least the ‘‘ scribes ” if not 
of the ‘‘ Pharisees” of old time, so the gentle attentions of a 
distinguished Q.C. were called into requisition with the result 
that Mr. Zangwill had to take back his words and apologise 
in an ensuing number of the magazine mentioned. I bear 
no ill-will towards him—I would merely suggest that he should 
vead the books he reviews, lest his column of book-notes be 
called ‘‘ Without Knowledge” instead of ‘‘ Without Prejudice.” 

In speaking of the public verdict which has now declared itself 
so widely in favour of Barabbas, | should like to say how great 
a part of my reward is found in the fact that everywhere, not 
only among differing sects, but also among creeds that have 
nothing in common with Christianity, the ideal Figure of Christ 
which I have striven to draw (with how much love and reverence 
none can know) has taken with it unanimous conviction and 
awakened an equally unanimous response. The general impres- 
sion among the readers of Baradbas is that they realize Christ 
more clearly and are drawn in more intimate and devout rela- 
tions with the scenes of the majestic tragedy enacted on Calvary. 
This is the result I. worked for—that comprehension by an 
universal (not merely local) public which is one’s best reward. 
It is the fashion of critics to sneer at a wide success; the 
Speaker suggested recently that Deadwood Dick (whatever literary 
masterpiece that may be) was ‘‘no doubt more popular . 
than Barabbas.” But. Deadwood Dick is, 1 presume, not found 
in Hindustani or Russian or even French. One of the minor 
poets, Mr. Edmund Gosse, deplores that many writers of to- 
day have ‘‘the taint of popularity” upon them; surely he 
cannot complain of this terrible blot on his career! Scoff at 
the “public” taste, as critics will, they only live to appeal 
to it; and they know very well that it is the public alone 
that can decide an author’s fate. The English-speaking 
public is a very vast one now, spreading over more than 
half the habitable globe, and it is a public not always 
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desirous to have its lower and worst appetites catered for. 
It would rather be thought an Angel than a Beast if the 
truth were’ known. And whatever its caprices (if it has 
any, about which I am not at all sure, as I take it that 
even its so-called ‘‘freaks” are. only the fretful surface 
signs of a deep and honest purpose within) it is a splendid 
public to write for. No author of-old time ever had such 
a magnificent audience as now—an audience moved by all 
sorts of embryo heroisms, emotions, progressive ideas and 
fine perceptions, and ‘ready’ for. anything that will help them 
to think’a little higher, or lift them up out of the merely 
sordid ways of life wherein they find themselves frequently 
exhausted, disheartened; or despairing. It is a privilege to 
work for stich a-public; and when it: is pleased, satisfied, com- 
forted, or moved in any way of nobleness, however slight, by 
what one has done, the reward is great though it is not dis- 
tovered in a mere ‘‘cash question” or in newspaper notoriety. 
It isin the sympathy of thousands ; the knowledge that every- 
where there are friends, even if there must also be enemies; 
and that in no latid need the writer of so much as one well- 
loved ‘book be a stranger. For it is one thing to be famous, 
but it is quite another to be.loved. And when both come 
together what higher.guerdon can be gained? This is my 
‘* After,” for which, as I have said, I thank all—yes all, even 
those whom I know to be still my foes: Bad things are some- 
times for the best, and bitter things may end in sweetness. 
So I and Barabbas have.found, with.much gladness to ourselves 
and gratitude to our publishers and our public. : With regard 
to the Goliath of the Press who came thundering out upon me 
‘*in horrid armour full bedight,” I hope he will permit me. to 
hand him back his broken sword! Keep it Goliath !—and fare- 
well! Accept from me the ‘polite salutation due from the Victor 


to the vanquished ! 





People [ Ffave Jfever Jet. 


By Scott RANKIN. 


-MADAM SARAH GRAND. 


“‘ We are a long way from the days when it was considered right and be- 
coming for women to sit in their ‘ parlours,’ do Berlin. woolwork, and say nothing. 
We should call that conniving now. . . I have very strong convictions, ou 
see, on the subject of the sanctity and senpeaeeanes of Marriage.’ 
Heavenly Twins. 








By W. L. ALDEN. 


NE hears a good deal of ‘‘log-rolling,” and of its efficacy in 
making literary reputations. If it be true that writers can 

be made successful by skilful ‘‘ log-rolling ” who, but for that 
aid, would remain unknown, it is strange that some enter- 
prising man has not long since opened an office with the sign, 
 ** All Sorts of Log-rolling Done Here.” The new and aspiring 
author would visit this office and make a contract with the 
manager to be ‘‘log-rolled” into popularity, and even into 
fame. He would agree to pay the “‘log-roller” a certain sum 
as a retainer, and another, and larger sum, whenever his 
popularity should be fairly established. The ‘‘ log-roller ” would 
then proceed to insert in the daily and weekly newspapers those 
paragraphs as to the appearance, habits, and methods of work 
of his client, which, when written and inserted by the amateur 
‘* log-roller,” are supposed to build up a reputation rapidly and 
securely, Of course, “‘ log-rolling,” conducted by a competent 
professional ‘‘ log-roller,” would be of vastly more efficacy than 
the ‘‘log-rolling ” of well-meaning, but inexperienced, amateurs. 
If Smith, and Brown, and Robinson are famous writers simply 
because of the efforts of their ‘‘log-rolling ” friends, how great 
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would be their fame had they placed themselves in the hands of 
a clever ‘professional ‘‘ log-roller ! ” 

There is evidently an immense field waiting to be tilled by 
the professional ‘‘log-roller,” and the wonder is that he has not 
long since made his appearance. When he does arrive, he will 
not limit himself to manufacturing Kterary reputations, but will 
** log-roll ” . politicians, clergymen, and soldiers into fame. We 
shall see in all the newspapers, and on all the blank walls, 
advertisements of this or that ‘‘ Literary, Political, and Military 
Log-roller,” setting forth that, during the previous year, he has 
made famous thirty-two authors out of forty-five; and has 
created seven .eminent statesmen, and three heaven-born 
generals. I-am going to write a novel some day, but I shall 
wait until ‘‘log-rolling ” has been made a recognised branch of 
commercial industry. 


o * * * 


If‘Mr.-Marion Crawford continues as he has begun in his 
new serial story, Casa Braccio, he will write the novel'of the 
year. Asarule I do not care particularly for Mr. Crawford’s 


stories, with the exception of the Savacinesca triad ; but Casa 
Braccio is a new revelation of the author’s powers, and to my 
mind is vastly better than anything he has yet done. Just now 
life is full of promise to the novel reader, owing to the number 
of readable stories that are in course of publication in serial 
form, and thus give him something to live for from month to 
month. Just as the weekly drawing of the Italian lottery 
enables the Italian peasant to look forward with hope to next 
Saturday, and the wealth that it may possibly bring him, so the 
serial story helps a man to live through the fogs and miseries of 
daily life, since it promises him a half hour-of bliss when next 
month’s instalment of the story appears. At present Conan Doyle, . 
Thomas Hardy, Stanley Weyman, S. C. Crockett, Bret Harte, 
Walter Besant, Guy Boothby, and Rider Haggard have, or will 
shortly have, serial stories running in different London magazines. 
If read as completed stories, each one of these would brighten 
three or four hours at the utmost ; whereas, if read serially, the 
reader’s pleasure will be spread out over the next twelve months. 
Of course, this does not apply to the uninteresting serial story, 
which one reads only because So-and-so has written it, and hence 
it is a duty to read it. Such stories cast a gloom over life, and 
cause one to wish that each one of them had but a single 
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volume, that it might be read and thrown away at a single 
sitting. This Neronic state of mind will, however, hardly be 
developed by any one of the serials above alluded to, and certainly 
not by Mr, Crawford’s story. 


* * « . 


There are many people who seem to have the idea that it is 
impossible for a novelist to create a character. They imagine 
that he is as dependent on a model.as is the figure painter, 
and that every one of his characters is a portrait, drawn with 
more or less accuracy, of some one whom he has known. 
Dickens and Thackeray are supposed by the believers in this 
method of novel-writing to have put all their friends, enemies, 
and acquaintances into their books. I knew, some years ago, a 
young man who had persuaded himself that he was the original 
of ‘‘ Steerforth,” and who came to complicated grief by striving 
to live up to the character. There is no doubt that in David 
Copperfield, which was virtually Dickens’ autobiography, Dickens 
did introduce his father, and several other persons whom he had 
known in his childhood days. It is also true that Disraeli 
caricatured Thackeray under the name of ‘‘ St. Barbe,” but this 
was avowedly in retaliation for an attack upon Disraeli made by 
Thackeray: before the latter had discovered, to poor Edmund 
Yates’s cost, that it was an unpardonable offence for one author 
to write of another’s physical peculiarities. It may, however, be 
safely asserted that no novelist worthy of the name copies his 
characters from living models. He prefers to create them, 
because the process is both easier and more satisfactory. The 
same thing may be said of statistics. I was once associated in 
the office of a daily newspaper with a man who frankly confessed 
that he always made his own statistics. He argued that 
statistics thus made did not lend themse:, 2s to undesirable con- 
clusions as readily as do other statistics; and that it is an 
immense saving of time and labour to invent statistics rather 
than to search for them in encyclopedias and other literary safe- 
deposit storehouses. If my friend were alive to-day he would 
probably invent a series of statistics as to the characters of 
eminent novelists, which would fully prove that there are no 
** originals ” of the men and women who people the world of 
romance, The theory that Defoe modelled Robinson Crusoe 
upon Alexander Selkirk ; that Lord Steyne was a faithful study 
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of a well-known British peer ; and that Hardy works exclusively 
from models, is one of the most baseless delusions of the day. 





. * 





* * 





The Butler in Bohemia, by C. Nesbit and Oswald Barron 
(Henry J. Drane), is a collection of five short stories, published 
in a little canvas-bound volume of about the size and shape of a 
‘*pseudonym.” The book will be a surprise to those who, like 
myself, have not hitherto heard of the firm of Nesbit & Barron. 
The stories are fresh and admirably told. Some of them are 
genuinely humorous, and others are pathetic and strong. Ail 
of them have that suggestion of the weird and impossible which 
was one of the charms of the late Louis Stevenson’s Vew Arabian 
Nights. Jadging from internal evidence, one of the authors is 
a woman with a true s :nse of humour—which is in the nature of 
another surprise, for women writers with a sense of humour are 
extremely rare. There is, itis true, Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
who is a born humorist ; and there was George Eliot, who cer- 
tainly displayed humour of a high quality in more than one of 
her books ; but when these two women have been named, the list 
of English women writers possessing humour, and not merely 
wit, is exhausted. Of the Nesbit & Barron stories the one 
which gives the title to the book is perhaps the most amusing, 
and of the stories which are tragic rather than comic, the one 
entitled ‘‘ The Strayed Sheep” is remarkable for the clever way 
in which a thoroughly original conception is worked out. A 
dedicatory poem shows that the authors are Kipling worshippers, 
but they rigidly abstain from imitating Kipling. The book isa 
little one, and among the multitude of new books it may escape 
notice, but those into whose hands it may fall can count upon 
a delightful half hour, and the authors cannot fail to win 
recognition, sooner or later, as among the best of our short- 
story writers. 





* 








* * * 








In Sir William Gregory’s autobiography there is mention made 
of a brilliant Irishman, by the name of O’Flaherty, who, having 
fallen into the reprehensible habit of forging other people’s 
names, fled to America, where he changed his name, and became 
well known as a theatrical critic and manager. Sir William 
adds, however, that the man’s reputation in the city of his adop- 
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tion was so bad, that no respectable man ventured to be seen in 
his company. This latter assertion is a mistake. The late 
William Stuart (zé O’Flaherty) was one of the most popular men 
in New York. His original weakness for forgery was known 
only to a few, and he was such a genial and amusing com- 
panion that in his latter days his chief occupation was dining- 
out. I remember that one day it occurred to Stuart that he was 
utterly weary of the sameness of getting up in the morning, and 
of bathing, dressing, and shaving. He thereupon took to his 
bed, and stopped there a whole month. He was in perfect 
health, but he said he had grown so tired of the sameness of 
always doing the same thing every morning, that he had 
decided that it was not worth while to get up again. He ate 
his dinner, smoked his cigars, read his newspapers, and received 
his friends in bed, until bed in its turn became monotonous, 
and he once more got up and dressed. Stuart was not the only 
forger who, under a new name, made for himself a new and 
successful life in New York. One of the most successful 
business-men of New York, who died a few years ago, began 
life as a forgér and a convict. All of which shows that even a 
forger can reform and become a decent man, providing, of 
course, he does not undermine his whole moral nature by taking 
part in New York politics. 


* * * * 


Of all writers of sea stories—and there never were but six of 
them—I greatly prefer Mr. Clark Russell. Compare him as a 
story-teller with Marryat, Cooper, Melville, Cupples, and 
Michael Scott, and you will find that while each of these writers 
has his distinctive merits, Russell has far and away the best story 
to tell. Moreover, he paints the sea with a truer brush and more 
vivid colour than any of his predecessors. His Emigrant Ship 
(Sampson, Low & Co.) is an excellent example of Mr. Russell 
at his best. In spite of the infinite sameness of the sea, he has 
invented an entirely fresh plot, and garnished it with fresh 
incident. We have all seen a so-called marine ballet, with its 
epicene sailors in silk trousers and diamond earrings, but Mr. 
Russell has given us an emigrant ship manned (or should I say 
girled ?) exclusively by girls. So skilfully is this curious con- 
summation reached that the reader does not find it in the least 
improbable. Mr. Russell’s girls are stout, prosaic, British 
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servant girls, and they are as true to life in their masculine 
‘*slops” as they were while flirting and quarrelling in their 
proper garments. I am not sure that the Emigrant Ship is not 
the best story that Mr. Russell has written. At all events, if it 
is not better than the Wreck of the Grosvenor and My Danish 
Sweetheart, it runs those two remarkably clever books exceed- 
ingly close. 

It is understood that Mr. Russell is not universally popular 
among a certain class of merchant captains. He shares this 
honour with Mr. Plimsoll, and for the reason that, like Mr. 
Plimsoll, he has exerted all his influence in the direction of 
bettering the condition of the merchant seaman. It has 
probably never occurred to him that he is a reformer, but by 
simply and forcibly telling the truth in his novels, Mr. Russell 
has done more to call attention to existing abuses in the 
merchant marine, than a professional reformer could possibly 
have done, 

* ® ° *. 


In one of Mr. Kipling’s recent stories he made us acquainted 
with four dramatis persone (they were horses), each one of whom 
spoke a distinct variety of American dialect. One of them 
spoke the Vermont dialect, another the Kentucky dialect, a 
third the dialect of the New York ‘‘ rough,” and a fourth the 
flowery dialect of Kansas. Mr. Kipling has resided only a short 
time in America, and yet he has so perfectly mastered these 
dialects that in no case has he made the slightest mistake in 
reproducing them. This is a feat which is, I think, without a 
parallel. I have read hundreds of stories in which an English 
writer has attempted to write in the dialect of the American 
frontiersman, or the Down East Yankee ; and hundreds of other 
stories in which some American writer has endeavoured to give 
specimens of the Whitechapel dialect, but I have never before. 
met in literature a writer who could perfectly reproduce a 
foreign dialect. Mr. Kipling actually makes his Kansas orator 
use the precise phrase concerning the “rippling brooks of 
Kansas ” which I heard a popular Kansas orator use just thirty- 
.six years ago. Mr. Kipling has often shown that he can 
observe as well as create, but that two or three years of resi- 
dence in America should have enabled him to write four different 
dialects with absolute accuracy, and to catch the very tricks 
of voice and expression of Kentuckians, New Yorkers, and 
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Vermonters, shows that his powers of rapid and accurate observa- 
tion are little short of miraculous. 


* * . * 


Mr. William Black’s Highland Cousins (Sampson, Low, & 
Co.) is a story, the scene of which is laid in those primitive 
island settlements of which Mr. Black is so fond. I am glad to 
note, however, that the people mentioned in the story never 
once go on board the Clansman. There was a time when, in 
every one of Mr. Black’s novels, the dramatis persona, sooner or 
later, embarked on that inevitable steamer. The Clansman 
sailed through picturesque seas, and her passengers were always 
interesting people ; but the persistence with which Mr. Black 
kept that steamer in commission, without allowing any time 
whatever for repairs, made me fear that she would some day 
come to grief. 

The plot of Highland Cousins is not particularly fresh, but 
when a man can write such charming descriptions of scenery, 
and can introduce us to such amusing people as are to be found 
in Mr. Black’s books, plot becomes a matter of minor conse- 
quence. In the present volume we are made acquainted with 
the leading drunkard of the village, and a most delightful person 
he is. At times we are led to fear that he is about to reform, 
but Mr. Black always steps in at the right moment, and prevents 
so painful a catastrophe. There is abundance of humour in the 
book, and sufficient story to keep the attention of the reader. 
Mr Black is always at his best in his Highland stories, and Mr. 
Black at his best is, like certain well-advertised pens, ‘‘ a boon 
and a blessing to men.” 


* * *, 


It is just about thirty years ago that we all believed in pre- 
Raphaelitism in painting ; in novels in which nothing happened ; 
and in Gothic architecture. To the pre-Raphaelite has succeeded 
the Impressionist ; the analytic novelist has been routed by the 
novelist of incident; and Renaissance architecture, which Ruskin 
taught us was not merely ugly but desperately wicked, has come 
to its own again. AsI rarely have to build palaces outside of 
Spain, my principal interest in this change of faith from Gothic 
to Renaissance is due to the fact that it is another illustration of 
the movement of all things in circular (or in more or less cir- 
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cular) orbits. Every Londoner has his revolutions. and his 
periodic time, though he may be ignorant of the fact. The 
Londoner. revolves around Charing Cross Station, and if you 
wait long enough in that draughty place you will infallibly meet 
every one in London. Some men revolve so rapidly that they 
are due at their Charing Cross perihelion, so to speak, every 
six or seven days, while others, whose orbits are wider, may not 
be due at Charing Cross more than once in every three or four 
years. I find in my own case that I go to Charing Cross Station 
about once in every five days, though, like other Londoners, I am 
subject to the attractive influence of other bodies which ucca- 
sionally delays or hastens my revolutions. I always have a 
definite reason, so I imagine, for going to Charing Cross Station. 
Sometimes it is to buy a paper; and sometimes in order to take 
a train to Cannon Street, and so spend the day in travelling. 
But the real reason is that the elements of my orbit are such that 
I am due at Charing Cross Station every five days. If my 
calculations are correct, the periodic time of the novel in which 
nothing happens is the same as that of Renaissance architecture ; 
that is to say about thirty-two years. We are, therefore, sure 


to have readable novels for fully thirty years to come, which fact 
ought to be a great comfort to those who expect to live for that 
length of time. 


* o + * 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have issued the third series of 
Original Plays, by W. S. Gilbert. There are eleven plays in the 
volume, and I find by careful computation that they average ten 
hearty laughs, and thirty-one irrepressible smiles each. Of 
course, a professional humorist, or other constitutionally 
gloomy person, might fail to find precisely this number of laughs 
and smiles in each play, but on the other hand, a jovial under- 
taker or a genial vivisectionist would doubtless find the plays 
even more amusing than I have found them. It is a great 
mistake to look upon Mr. Gilbert as a mere playwright. He is 
one of the leading philanthropists of the day, and he ought to 
preside over a large and influential Society for the Propagation 
of Gilbertian Humour among all Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
There are many comedies which are amusing on the stage, but 
which are quite the reverse when they are read in solitude. Mr. 
Gilbert’s plays, however, read, if anything, better than they act, 
for their humour is frequently too subtle to be fully appreciated 
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amid the glitter and movement of the stage. Another remark- 
able peculiarity of them is that the latter ones are even more 
amusing than the earlier ones. Certainly, Mr. Gilbert has never 
written anything more delightfully humorous than the Mounte- 
banks and Utopia, Limited, which are included in this volume. 


° * o * 


Mr. Lynn R. Meekins’ volume of short stories, entitled Zhe 
Robin's Island Wreck, is published by Messrs. Stone & Kimball, 
of Chicago and Cambridge. The combination of Chicago and 
Cambridge is, perhaps, a little less startling than a combination 
of Oxford and Oshkosh would have been, but it is doubtless to 
be explained by the fact that the Cambridge in question is 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and not Cambridge, England. The 
stories, with the exception of the first one which gives the title 
to the book, are for the most part concerned with the pecu- 
liarities of political life in the United States, and present a 
faithful, if not very flattering, picture of the rule of the caucus 
and the ‘‘boss.” They are bright and interesting, and the 
freshness of Mr. Meekins’ subjects, as well as the cleverness 
with which he treats them, ought to make his stories especially 
attractive to English readers, There is no doubt that America 
turns out in the course of the year an astonishing quantity of 
good short stories, and Mr. Meekins’ stories are entitled to rank 
among the best of them. 














“““ WHAT ARE YOU SMILING AT?’ SHE ASKED, SHARPLY.” but 

















Sfspirations. 


By AntTHONY Hope. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 


HAD been telling Philippa March exactly how matters stood 

between Cousin Flo and myself. 

‘It’s really a little awkward, you know,” I ended, smiling. 

‘‘ Awkward !” said Philippa, who had listened to me quite 
gravely. ‘Awkward, Mr. Vansittart? I call it disgusting.” 
And her clear blue eyes flashed scorn. 

Now I myself did not consider it exactly disgusting, so I 
said nothing more than, 

‘* Perhaps I oughtn’t to have mentioned it to you. But it 
seemed amusing in a way. Of course, it’s a secret.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you wouldn’t like it known,’ 
Philippa, with meaning, 

I sat smoothing my hat and smiling. 

‘*What are you smiling at?” she asked, sharply. ‘‘ Oh, I 
wonder how you and people like you” (by which she meant 
Cousin Flo) ‘‘ can make a jest of it as you do!” And she began 
to walk up and down. 

‘* A jest of what, Miss March ?” 

‘* Why, of—of—of love and so on, Mr. Vansittart.” 

‘*Oh! of love?” said I, meditatively, as I deposited my hat 
on the table. 

‘** That’s serious, surely, if anything in the world is? And 
you make fun of it all!” 

‘* Well, it makes a fool of me,” I pleaded. 

Philippa gave me a look and walked about. 

** You're quite right,” said I. ‘* It’s—it’s uncommon bad 
form. I shall tell Flo that » 

** You were just as bad yourself—worse.” 

‘* Why worse ?” 

‘*You were the man. You began it. You encouraged 


’ 


observed 





” 


her. 

Flo does not give the impression of needing encouragement, 
but I let that pass. In fact, I was much interested in Philippa’s 
opinion, L 











“| AROSE AND JOINED PHILIPPA.” 
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** You're right,” I said again. ‘‘ It is a serious thing.” 

‘It’s a holy thing,” said Philippa, from the middle of the 
room. 

‘*It is,” I agreed, meeting her earnest gaze. ‘‘ With the 
right person, it is; with the wrong o 

‘* It’s a desecration,” interrupted Philippa. 

‘* I’m so glad I talked to you about it, Miss March. You 
take such a jolly—I mean, such a splendidly high view of it. 
You elevate the whole thing so.” And I rose and joined 
Philippa, who was now standing on the hearthrug, where the 
sun caught her hair through the drawing-room window. 

‘* Have you read this?” asked Philippa, suddenly, taking 
three volumes from the mantelpiece. ‘‘ It’s simply magnificent.” 

‘*1T don’t think I have. What is it?” 

‘* Incomprehensa,” answered Philippa. ‘‘ By the author of 
Too Many by Half, you know.” 

‘* What’s it about ?” 

‘*A girl,” said Philippa, with kindling eye, ‘“who gave her 
whole life to— But what's the use of talking about it to you ? 
You’re laughing again.” 

‘Upon my honour, I just screwed up my mouth because— 
because of the sun, you know.” 

‘* Gave her whole life to saving a man not in the least worthy 
of her.” 

‘* What a pity!” said I, trying to say the right thing. 

‘“*A pity! It’s just that that’s so splendid.” 

‘*Oh, yes, of course—in one point of view. Yes, it would 

Miss March.” 

‘** And he never understood her !” 

‘* Liked someone else, did he ?” 

‘*QOh, no. He loved her “ 

‘Come, he had some good 

‘*In his way,” cnded Philippa, with measureless disdain. 
‘* That made it worse.” 

I began to feel uncomfortable ; yet I had another feeling. 
Philippa is wonderfully striking when she looks haughty and 
scornful. 

“‘T shall read it,” said I. ‘It’s a fine idea. Pity things 
like that don’t happen in real life! In real life nobody tries to 
help a fellow.” 

I think I achieved some pathos in this remark, for Philippa 
turned a softened glance upon me. 


” 
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‘** He’s just allowed,” I continued, ‘‘to go on making an— 
making all sorts of blunders, I mean—and nobody cares enough 
to do anything.” 

‘‘It’s very hard to help some people,” said Philippa, 
sadly. 

‘* But what’s-her-name—— 

‘* Incomprehensa, Mr. Vansittart.” 

‘Yes. Thanks. Incomprehensa tried all the same.” 

‘* Yes, she did,” said Philippa ; and a pause followed. 

‘*But a book’s one thing and life’s another,” I observed, 
bitterly. 

** It oughtn’t to be,” said Philippa, in a low voice ; and she 
looked away towards the window. ‘‘I don’t think it would be 
with—with everybody.” 

‘* A fellow feels, don’t you know, Miss March, that he would 
be better if anybody took any interest in him, you know—I 
mean sensibly—not all for a lark, as Flo does.” 

‘*She’s not very serious herself, is she?” asked Philippa, 
with a slight patient smile. 

‘‘ That’s the worst of it,” said I. ‘* So, of course, she’s no 
use. I often feel that if I had someone to—well, at any rate, 
to talk to about such things-——” 

‘What things, Mr. Vansittart ?” 

‘*Oh, well—oh, well— Come, you know what I mean, 
Miss March.” 

And Philippa said softly, 

** Yes, I think I do, Mr. Vansittart.” 

“If,” I resumed, ‘‘I might come and talk to you some- 


” 


” 


times 

‘* I—I’m often at home,” murmured Philippa. 

‘*And hear what you think about it, you know, and see 
your—lI mean, hear your opinion.” 

‘* If you really think it would be any——” 

‘Oh, it would—no end, I assure you, Miss March. It 
would make me a different fellow—upon my word, it would. 
It would elevate me. I’m:sure it would elevate me like any- 
thing.” : 

Philippa blushed—maybe only because I was implying a 
compliment to her moral worth. I continued to regard her 
with admiring eyes. 

‘* It would make me very happy if I thought——”’ she said. 

‘* And—and, Miss March,” I interrupted, encouraged by her 
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tone, ‘‘ perhaps you might find there was some good in a chap, 
after all, and——” 

‘* I’m sure I should, Mr. Vansittart.” 

‘‘And then, perhaps, some day you might come to care 
for ——” 


‘** HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN YOUR COUSIN, MR. VANSITTART?’” 


I had got thus far (and, after all, it was most of the way) 
when Philippa suddenly drew back, and, flushing a fine colour, 
asked in grand indignation, 

‘** Have you forgotten your cousin, Mr. Vansittart ?” 

It was exactly what I had done. I had clean forgotten 
Flo, 
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‘*You must have, I think,” she went on, ‘‘or you would 
hardly venture to hint to me——” 

‘* Look here, Miss March,” I broke in, ‘‘ it’s all nonsense 
about Fio, you know. She doesn’t half mean it and I 
don’t——” 

‘**T understood that you had asked——” 

‘* Well, so I did,” I admitted in desperation. ‘‘I say, 
Philippa—I mean, Miss March—if I can square it with——” 

** If you can what?” 

‘** If I can honourably —— 

‘*Not another word, please, Mr. Vansittart! How can I 
listen while your cousin——?” She broke off, turning away. 
But I took a step after her. 

‘‘If my cousin were not ” I began, in low, persuasive 
tones. 

‘** Not another word, please,” whispered Philippa. 

‘There it is!” I cried, tragically. ‘I’m left to myself. 
You won't hold out a finger to me!” 

Philippa did not do what I suggested in a literal sense, but 
she allowed me to see her profile instead of the back of her head. 

‘* Please go away now,” said she. 

** Tl go,” said I, ‘*if-——” 

‘*No, no; go, please!” 

‘* If you’ll say one word to me!” 

‘One word?” I just heard from Philippa, as I leant my 
head forward to catch it. 

**Yes, one word. Then I shall have strength to—to tackle 
—I—I mean to go like an honest man to Flo and—and do it, 
you know.” 

There was a pause. I stood expectant. At last Philippa 
spoke. 

‘*T never thought of this,” she said. 

** Of course, you didn’t,” said I. Asa matter of fact, I had 
not thought of it myself. 

‘* |—I do think there’s some good in you—a little.” 

** Ah, you’re too——!” 

** Just a little, which under good influences ——’ 

** Yours would be angelic !” 

‘* Hush, hush!” 

‘** Say one word,” I implored. 

And Philippa, her profile—which is a most admirable one— 
still presented to me, spoke the one word I asked. 


’ 
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‘« Perhaps,” said Philippa. 

I gave a cry of joy. 

‘* Now go,” added Philippa. 

As a gentleman I was bound to go. I took my hat and 
walked straight to the door, a smile of radiant happiness on my 
face. Just as I reached it, Philippa spoke again. 


Ff 


** AT LAST PHILIPPA SPOKE.” 


“Mr. Vansittart !” 

“Yes?” 

‘* You—you’ll see your cousin soon ?” 

Somehow I felt less radiant. My smile vanished. 
** Good-bye,” said Philippa. 

‘* Good-bye,” said I, and I opened the door, 
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‘* Shall you see her to-night ?” asked Philippa. 
I paused a moment: then I said, ‘I'll try,” 


and I shut the 


door. 


Tt 


“1 LIT A CIGARETTE.” 


I went downstairs whistling softly. Then I lit a cigarette. 
| wanted it. And I said, as I walked away, 

** 1 wonder if I’m in a tight place.” 

For it seemed possible that I was. 
think it over. 


So I took the night to 


See 
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PENRYN STANLEY. 
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“First Artist :—“ Yes, there’s no doubt Beardsley is a realist.” 
SECOND ARTIST :—‘“‘ Not the slightest, old fellow.” 
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“SHE'S A REG'LAR OLD BUNDLE, SHE {$,'”’ 








Gin Old Bundle. 


By Miss Marte CoreELLt. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MisS FLORENCE K. UPpron. 


7 HE’S a reg’lar old bundle—she is ; more worry than she’s 


wuth !” 

The speaker was a buxom laundress of some thirty-five or 
forty years of age, with a plump, merry face, a twinkling eye, 
and an all-round comfortable, kindly manner ; and her words, 
though in themselves apparently harsh, were uttered in such a 
tone of genuine, if half-playful, affection, as robbed them of 
every suspicion of ill-humour. She was ironing out some dainty 
articles of feminine apparel profusely trimmed with lace, and 
though her attention was chiefly bent on her work, she glanced 
every now and then, with a curious mingling of wearied patience 
and keen anxiety, to the chimney-corner of her ironing-room, 
where, in a large chair, propped up by a large pillow, sat the 
‘* old bundle ” alluded to. 

‘*She w7/Z come in here on ironin’ days ; it ain’t no good 
tryin’ to prevent her. She can’t see a bit how the things is 
bein’ done ; but she fancies she can, an’ that’s just as good for 
‘er. Lor’, now! Look at ’er, all droopin’ forward fit to break 
’erself in two! Here, granny! Hold up!” 

And thus exclaiming, she hurried to the chair, and, with 
tender zeal, lifted the ‘‘ bundle” into a better sitting posture, 
thereby disclosing to view a little old woman with a nut-brown 
wrinkled face like that of some well-preserved mummy. Two 
very small, very dim eyes peered up at her as she settled the 
pillow, and a weak wheezy voice piped out : 

‘*That’s her! That’s my little Betty, my youngest gran- 
darter! I knows ’er—I knows ’em all—fine-grown boys an’ 
gels, for sure! Betty, she’s a good hand at frills, but she can’t 
do ’em as I could when I was a gel. Lor! when I was a gel— 
eh, dearie, dearie me ” Here the voice sighed away into 
indistinct murmurings, and ceased. 

Her ‘‘ youngest grandarter” looked round with a matronly 
smile. 

‘*That’s the way old folks allus’ goes on,” she observed, 
indulgently. ‘‘I ’xpect I'll do the same if I’m ever her age. 
She’s a wonderful one for her time of life—ninety-five come 


, 
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Christmas. Such a memory she’s got! A bit mixed now and 
then, but there’s a’most nothing she can’t remember. She 
was a married woman with a family before the Queen was 
crowned ; an’ once she was somewhere nigh Windsor Park an’ 
saw the Prince o’ Wales carried about as a baby. Didn’t ye, 
granny?” Here she raised her voice to something between a 
shriek and a whistle. ‘‘ Didn’t ye see the Prince o’ Wales in 
long clothes ?” 

A galvanic shock appeared to go through the ‘“‘ old bundle,” 
and two skinny hands were thrust forth tremblingly in the air. 

** Ay, that I did!” wheezed the weak voice again. ‘‘ He 
wor the dearest little dear, as rosy as rosy—Lor’ bless his 

‘art! I seed ’im 
on, his marriage- 
day, too—me an’ 
my ‘usband; we 
were a’most killed 
in the crowd, so we 
was, but I seed 
‘im, an’ he smiled 
at me—so did the 
beautiful princess 
from Denmark, she 
smiled, too — just 
straight at me. 
It’s truth I’m tellin’ 
—both on ’em 
smiled at me just 
straight an’ plea- 
santlike—it’struth 
I’m tellin’-——”’ 

‘*No one’s doubtin’ ye, granny,” said the comely Betty, 
shaking out the ethereal-looking lace petticoat she had just 
finished, and unrolling another preparatory to further opera- 
tions. ‘‘ You were a fine, handsome woman still then, worn’t 
ye, eh?” This with a sly wink round. 

** Ah, worn’t I, worn’t I!” screamed granny, now becoming 
wildly excited. ‘‘ You ask William what I wor! He'll tell ye! 
He used to say, ‘You'll never get old, my dear ; that’s what it 
is, you'll never get old.’ Where’s William? You ask him— 
he’s the man to talk o’ my looks ; he thought a deal o’ them— 
he’ll tell ye. It ain’t for me to praise myself ”—and here an odd 


“*"& THOUGHT A DEAL 0’ MY LOoKS.’”’ 
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chuckle and creak came from the chair, whereby it became dimly 
manifest that the ‘‘ old bundle” was laughing—‘‘ it ain’t for me 
—you fetch him and ask him—he’ll tell ye * 

‘‘That’s poor grandfather she’s chattering about now,” 
said Betty, very softly. ‘‘ He’s been dead these twenty years.” 

She went on ironing, meditatively, for a few minutes, and 
then said : 

‘* It’s queer how some folks never get quite what they want in 
this world. Now she ”—jerking her head in the ‘‘ old bundle’s” 
direction—* she’s had a particular wish all her days, and it’s 
never been given to her—now and again she do harp on it till 
she wears a body out. In all her terrible long life she’s never 
seen the Queen, and that’s her craziness. She takes it awful 
badly. We've tried all we know to manage it for her, and it 
seems as if there was a fate against it. She could never 
manage it for herself when she was well and strong, and now 
it’s more ’ard than ever. We took ’er with us on Jubilee day, 
an’ she began to cry at the sight of the crowd, an’ got nervous 
like ; then we took her when the Imperial Institute was opened, 
an’ that worn’t no use neither, she was too feeble to stand the 
pushing and scrambling. We've done our best, but something 
allus comes in the way, so I expect it’s no good trying any 
more.” 

At that moment granny lifted herself up with a good deal 
of energy and peered at the ironing-board. 

‘*What are ye doin’ with them frills?” she demanded. © 
‘*You ain’t ’arfa hand at them. When I was a gel, I could do 
frills fit for the Queen to wear. Ah! she must be a fine leddy, 
the Queen of England, with her gold crown on her head an’ her 
great jewels on her breast ; an’ her grand robes ali round an’ 
about ’er, an’ trailing yards on the ground. Eh, dearie, dearie, 
dearie, me ! ’’—and she shook a sort of eldritch wail out of herself 
—‘*]’ll never be at peace till 1 see her—never! I’ve seen the 
Prince of Wales many a time, God bless ’im !—an’ the princess 
—an’ they’ve smiled at me—but lor’! the Queen is like the Lord 
Almighty—we’ve got to believe in her without seein’ her!” 

Her granddaughter looked gravely shocked. 

**Lor’, granny, yuu shouldn’t talk so—it sounds as blas- 
phemous as if ye were in church,” she said, with a most curious 
irrelevance. ‘‘ I’m just surprised at you—a decent, God-fearing 
body like yourself. Surely there’s no such need for us to see 
the Queen ; it’s enough to know that she’s there.” 
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‘*’Tain’t!” shrieked the ‘‘old bundle,” vehemently. ‘‘ ’Tain’t, 
I tell ye! She's there, is she? Where? Where is she, ye silly 
gel? Don’t make mea fool nor yourself neither! Where is 
she ?” 

‘Why, granny, in her palaces, for sure!” replied Betty, 
soothingly. 


“WHAT ARE YE DOIN’ WITH THEM FRILLS?’” 


** Don’t she never come out o’ them palaces ?” expostulated 
granny, getting shriller and shriller. ‘‘ Don’t she never take no 
air? Then it’s a shame to the country to let her be stifled up 
and hidden away from the people who would love to see her 
with her robes an’ crown on her ’ead, poor pretty dear! I call 
it just disgraceful, I do! Get ’er out of it—yes, you tell 
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William what I say ; the country ain’t got no business to keep 
‘er shut up first in one prison and then another—an’ I tell ye, 
Betty, there’s something very queer about the way they send ’er 
to Scotland for such a long time—’tain’t right, Betty !—you mark 
my words, ’tain’t right !—it’s a plot to keep ’er away from us, you 
see if it ain’t! Lor’! she’s a young woman yet—just lost ’er 
’usband too! it’s ’ard on ’er to shut ’er up—it’s powerful 
ard——” 

Here granny sank back exhausted, her withered head shak- 
ing to and fro involuntarily with the violence of her emotions. 

‘*Lor’! bless ’’er ’eart!” cried Betty, running to her, and 
tenderly caressing what now truly appeared to be nothing but a 
sunken heap of clothes. ‘‘ How she do mix up things, to be 
sure! She can’t get ’em right nohow. She ain’t forgotten 
nothing, an’ yet she can’t sort ’em straight. Hullo, granny! 
Lord love er! If she ain’t cryin’ now!” 

‘*They ain’t got no right,” whimpered granny, dolefully, 
burying her wrinkles in her granddaughter’s ample bosom, ‘‘ to 
shut up the Queen. Let us ’ave a look at’er, I say—we ail loves 
her, and we'll ’earten ’er up a bit—— ” 

‘Don’t you worrit, granny,” said the buxom Betty, con- 
solingly. ‘‘ She isn’t shut up—don’t you think it! She can 
go out whenever she likes.” 

**Can she?” and the ‘‘ old bundle” lifted her tear-stained, 
aged face, with a faint hope expressed upon it. 

‘* Ah, well, if it’s the truth you’re speakin’, I’m glad to ’ear 
it. I’m glad an’ thankful she can come out o’ them palaces. 
But I’ve never seen ’er, an’ I wish—I wish—”’ here came a pro- 
longed and dismal snuffle—‘‘ I wish I could see ’er with my own 
eyes afore” —a long pause—“ afore I die.” 

The poor ‘‘ old bundle ” was by this time completely done up, 
and meekly submitted to be put comfortably back on her pillow, 
where in a few minutes she was sound asleep. The kind-hearted 
Betty resumed her ironing, and, glancing up once wistfully at 
the interested visitor who had witnessed the little scene, 


’ 


remarked : 

‘‘It do seem a pity that she can’t ’ave what she wants! 
She won’t last long!” 

The visitor agreed sympathetically, and presently withdrew. 

It was then the ‘‘ season ” in town, and in due course it was 
announced in the papers that the Queen would visit London on 
a certain day to hold a special ‘‘ drawing-room,” returning to 
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Windsor the next afternoon. Betty was told of this, and was 
also informed that if she got a bath-chair for her ‘‘ old bundle,” 
and started early, a friendly constable would see that she was 
properly placed outside Buckingham Palace in order to view the 
Queen as she drove by on her arrival from the station, and 
before the carriages for the Drawing-room commenced to block 
the thoroughfare. There would, of course, be a crowd, but the 
English crowd being the best-natured in the world, and invariably 
kind to aged persons and little children, no danger to ‘‘ Granny ” 
need be anticipated. The joy of the old lady, when she was 
told of the treat in store for her, was extreme, though her 
great age and frail health made her nervous, and filled her with 
fears lest again she should be disappointed of her one desire. 

‘* Are you sure I shall see the Queen, Betty?” she asked, 
twenty times a day. ‘Is there no mistake about it this 
time ? I shall really see her ; her own darling self ? God bless 
her!” 

‘*Quite sure, granny!” responded the cheery Betty. 
‘* You'll be just at the Palace gates, and you can’t help seeing 
her. An’ I shouldn’t wonder if she smiled at you like the Prince 
o’ Wales!” 

This set the ‘‘ old bundle” off into a fit of chuckles, and kept 
her happy for hours. 

** Like the Prince o’ Wales!” she mumbled ; then nodding to 
herself mysteriously: ‘‘Ah, he do smile kind! Everybody 
knows that. He do smile!” 

The eventful morning at last arrived, ushered in by the usual 
** Queen’s weather ’—bright sunshine and cloudless skies. The 
‘old bundle ” was wrapped up tenderly and carried into a com- 
fortable bath-chair, wheeled by an excessively sympathetic man, 
with an extremely red face, who entered con amore into the spirit 
of the thing. 

‘*A rare fine old lady she be,” he remarked, as he fastened 
the leather apron across his vehicle. ‘‘ Ninety-five! Lord 
bless me! I hope I'll have as merry an eye as she has when 
I’m her age! See the Queen? To be sure she shall; and as 
close as I can manage it. Come along, mother!” 

And off he trotted with his charge, Betty bringing up the 
rear, and enjoying to the full the fresh beauty of the fine sunny 
spring morning. Outside Buckingham Palace a crowd had 
commenced to gather, and a line of mounted soldiery kept the 
road clear. Betty looked around anxiously. Where was the 
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friendly constable? Ah, there he was, brisk and business-like, 
though wearing a slightly puzzled air. He joined her at once 
and shook hands with her, then bent kindly towards the aged 
granny. 

‘* Lovely morning, mother,’ 


he said, patting the mittened 


*** A RARE FINE OLD LADY, SHE BE!’” 


hand that lay trembling a little on the apron of the bath-chair. 
** Do you a world of good.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” murmured the old woman ; “and the Queen ?” 

‘Oh, she’s coming,” returned the ‘‘ Bobby,” looking about 
him in various directions ; ‘‘ we expect her every minute.” 

‘*The fact is,” he added, in an aside to Betty, “I can’t 
rightly tell which gate of the Palace Her Majesty will enter by. 

M 
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You see, both are guarded ; the crowd keeps to this one princi- 
pally, just about where we are, so I suppose it will be this one, 
but I couldn’t say for certain. It is generally this one.” 

‘*Is it?” said Betty, her heart sinking a little. ‘‘ Shall 
granny be placed here then?” 

‘* Yes, you can wheel her as far as here,” and he designated 
the situation. ‘‘ If the Queen drives in by this gate, she will pass 
quite close ; if she goes by the other, well—it can’t be helped.” 

‘*Oh, surely she won’t!” exclaimed the sensitive Betty. 
‘*It would be such a disappointment.” 

** Well, you see, Her Majesty doesn’t know that ” began 
the constable, with an indulgent smile. 

‘But the crowd is here—outside (‘his gate,” persisted 
Betty. 

‘* That’s just why she may go in at the other,” said the guar- 
dian of the peace, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You see, the Queen can’t 
abear a crowd.” 

‘*Not of her own subjects?” asked Betty; ‘‘ when they 
love her so?” 

**Bobby ” discreetly made no answer. He was busy instruct- 
ing the man who wheeled the bath-chair to place it in a posi- 
tion where there would be no chance of its being ordered out 
of the way. Once installed near the Palace gates, the ‘‘ old 
bundle” perked her wizened head briskly out of her wrappings, 
and gazed about her with the most lively interest. Her aged 
eyes sparkled ; her poor wrinkled face had a tinge of colour in it, 
and something like an air of juvenility pervaded her aspect. 
She was perfectly delighted with all her surroundings, and the 
subdued murmur of the patiently waiting crowd was music to 
her ears. 

‘* Ain’t it a lovely day, Betty?” she said, in her pipmg, tre- 
mulous voice. ‘‘ And ain’t there a lot of nice good-looking 
people about ?” 

Betty nodded. There was no denying the fact. There were 
‘*nice good-looking” people about—an English crowd respect- 
fully waiting to see their Sovereign is mostly composed of such. 
Honest hard-workers are among them, men of toil, women cf 
patience ; and all loyal to the backbone—loyal, loving, and large- 
hearted, and wishful to see their Queen and Empress, and cheer 
her with all the might of wholesome English lungs as she passes 
them by. 

‘It’s lucky it’s a fine day,” said a man standing close to 
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Betty, ‘‘else we shouldn’t see the Queen at all—she’d be in 2 
close carriage.” 

‘* She won’t be in one to-day,” said Betty, confidently. 

*‘I don’t think so. She may. Let’s hope not!” 

Again Betty’s faithful heart felt an anxious thrill, and she 
glanced nervously at her ‘‘old bundle.” That venerable per- 


“* HERE COMES THE QUEEN.’” 


sonage was sitting up quite erectly for her, and seemed to have 
zot some of her youth back again in the sheer excitement of 
hope and expectation. Presently there was a stir among the 
people, and the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching at a rapid 


trot. 
‘‘Here she comes!” exclaimed the bath-chair attendant, 
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somewhat excitedly, and Betty sprang to her grandmother’s 
side. 

‘* Here she comes, granny! Here comes the Queen!” 

With an access of superhuman energy the old woman lifted 
herself in the chair, and her eyes glittered out of her head with a 
falcon-like eagerness. Nearer and nearer came the measured 
trot of the horses, a murmur of cheering rose from the outskirts 
of the crowd. Betty strained her eyes anxiously to catch the 
first glimpse of the royal equipage, then—she shut them again 
with a dizzy sense of utter desolation—it was a closed vehicle, 
and not the smallest glimpse could be obtained of England’s 
Majesty. The Queen, no doubt fatigued, sat far back in the 
carriage, and never once looked out. The horses turned in at 
the very gate near which the ‘‘old bundle” waited, alert— 
and in an almost breathless suspense—trotted past and were 
gone. 

‘* We must go now, granny,” said Betty, the tears rising in her 
throat. ‘* It’s all over.” 

The old woman turned upon her fiercely. . 

‘* What’s all over?” she demanded, quaveringly. ‘‘ Ain’t I 
come here to see the Queen ?” 


** Well, you’ve seen her,” answered Betty, with an accent of 
bitterness which she could not help, poor soul. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
all anybody has seen. That was her in that carriage.” 

Granny stared in vague perplexity. 

‘** In the carriage?” she faltered. ‘‘ That was her? Who? 


” 


Who? Where? There worn’t nothin’ to see—nobody—— 

** Get home, mother ; you'll get mixed up in the crowd if you 
don’t. We'll be having all the carriages along for the Drawing- 
room presently,” said the friendly constable, kindly. ‘‘ The 
Queen’s in the palace by now.” 

At this, the poor old dame stretched out her trembling hands 
towards the palace walls. 

‘Shut up again!” she wailed. ‘‘ Poor dear—poor dear ! 
Lord help ye in your greatness, my lovey! God bless ye! 
I'd a’ given the world to see your face just once—Just once—eh, 
dearie, dearie, dearie me! It’s a cruel day, an I’m very cold— 
very cold—lI shall never see—the Queen, now !” 

The constable gave a startled glance at Betty, and sprang to 
the side of the bath-chair. 

‘* What, what, mother! Hold upa bit!” he said. ‘‘ Here, 
Betty—I say—be quick !” 
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Two or three bystanders clustered hurriedly round, while 
Betty caught the drooping venerable head, and, laying it against 
her bosom, burst out crying. 

‘* Oh, granny, granny dear!” 

But ‘‘Granny” was dead.  Betty’s “old bundle” had 
been suddenly 
moved out of 
her way, leav- 
ing empty 
desolation be- 
hind, and an 
empty corner 
never to be 
filled. Some 


had chanced, whispered one 
to another : 
‘*Poor old’ ‘soul! She 
wanted to see the Queen 
just once before she died. 
She’d never seen her, they 
say. Ah, well, the Queen 
has a rare kind heart—she’d 
be sorry if she knew.” “«* OH, GRANNY, GRANNY DEAR .’”’ 
And there was many 
a wistful, upward glance at the windows of the palace, 
as the ‘‘old bundle” was reverently covered and borne home, 
giving place to the daintier burdens of rich-robed beauty and 
jewels brought freely to ‘‘see the Queen” on Drawing-room 
day. 
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SF Singular Sf{bduction. 


By Ropricues OTTOLENGUI. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woop. 


Y_)R. BARNES was alone in his sanctum when an elderly 
rik 
gentleman of cultured manners was ushered in. The 
visitor sank into a seat and began his appeal at once. 

‘*Oh! Mr. Barnes,” said he, ‘‘I am in great distress. I 
hardly dared to hope that assistance were possible until I met my 
friend Mr. Leroy Mitchel. You remember him?” Mr. Barnes 
assented with a smile. ‘‘ Well,” continued the old gentleman, 
‘Mr. Mitchel said that you could surely assist me.” 

**Certainly I will do all that is in my power,” said the 
detective. 

‘* You are very kind. I hope youcan aid me. But let me 
tell you the story. I am Richard Gedney, the broker. Perhaps 
you have heard the name?” Mr. Barnes nodded. ‘‘I thought 
so. ‘Old Dick,’ they call me on the street, and sometimes ‘ Old 
Nick,’ but that is only their joke. I do not believe they really 
dislike me, though I have grown rich. I have never cheated 
any one, nor wronged a friend in my life. But that is immaterial, 
except that it makes ‘it hard to understand how any one could 
have done me the great injury of stealing my daughter.” 

‘‘ Stealing your daughter?” interrupted the detective. 
‘* Abduction ?” 

‘* Abduction I suppose is your technical term. I call it plain 
stealing. To take a girl of fourteen away from her father’s 
home is stealing, plain and simple.” 

‘When did this occur ? ” 

‘*Two days ago. Tuesday morning we missed her, though 
she may have been taken in the night. She was slightly ill on 
Monday evening, and her maid sent for the doctor, who ordered 
her to be put to bed and kept there. Next morning, that is 
Tuesday, he called early, as he was going out on his rounds. 

_He was admitted by the butler and went straight up to her 
room. He came down a few minutes later, rang the door bell 
to call a servant and reported that the child was not in her room. 
He left word that she must be put back to bed and that he would 
return in an hour. The butler gave the message to her maid, 
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who became alarmed, as she supposed her mistress to be in 
bed. A search was begun, but the child had vanished.” 

** How is it, Mr. Gedney, that the doctor did not speak to you 
personally instead of to the servant? ” 

**I cannot too much condemn myself. You see I am an old 
whist player, and the temptation to play made me linger so late 
with some friends on Monday night that I preferred to remain in 
Newark where I was, and so did not reach home till ten o’clock 
Tuesday morning. By that time the misfortune had occurred.” 

‘*Have you made no discoveries as to what has become of 
her ?” 

“None. We have sent to all of our friends in the vain hope 
that she might have risen early and gone out, but no one has 
seen her. She has disappeared as thoroughly as though she 
had been swallowed by an earthquake. Here, however, is a 
letter which reached me this morning. I cannot tell whether 
there is anything in it, or whether it is merely a cruel joke 
perpetrated by some crank who has heard of my loss.” He 
handed the letter to the detective, who read as follows : 

‘* Your daughter is safe if you are sensible. If you want her 
back all you have to do is to state your figures. Make them 


high enough, and she'll be with you. Put a personal in Herald 


” 


for D. M., and I will answer. 

‘‘Mr. Gedney,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘I am afraid this is a 
serious case. What has been done has been so thoroughly 
well accomplished, that I believe we have no fool to deal with. 
His is a master hand. We must begin our work at once. I 
will take this up personally. Come, we must go out.” 

They proceeded first to the Herald up town office, and Mr. 
Barnes inserted the following advertisement : 

‘*‘D. M. Communicate at once stating lowest terms. 
Gedney.” 

‘*Now we will go to your home, Mr. Gedney,’ 
Barnes ; and thither they went. 

Seating himself in a comfortable leather chair in the library, 
Mr. Barnes asked that the butler should be called. The man 
entered the room, and it was apparent at once that here was a 
good servant of the English type. 

‘*Moulton,” began Mr. Barnes, ‘‘I am a detective. I am 
going to find out where your young mistress has been taken.” 

**T hope so, sir,” said the butler. 

‘‘Very well,” said the detective. ‘‘Now answer a few 


, 


said Mr. 
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questions explicitly, and you may give me great assistance. 
On Tuesday morning you admitted the doctor. At what time 
was it?” 

‘*It was about eight o’clock, sir. We had just taken our 
seats at breakfast in the servants’ hall, when the bell rang. 
That is how I know the hour. We are regular about meals in 
this house. We eat at eight, and the master at nine.” 

‘* What happened when you admitted the doctor?” 

‘‘ He asked for Miss Nora, and I told him she was not down 


“ ©*MOULTON,’ BEGAN MR. BARNES, ‘I AM A DETECTIVE.’”’ 


yet. He said he supposed he could go up, and I said I supposed 
so, and he went.” 

‘* What did you do next?” 

‘1 went back to my breakfast.” 

‘ Did you tell the maid that the doctor had called?” 

‘Not just then, sir, for she had not come into the breakfast 
room.” 

‘“ When did you tell her?” 
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“ After I saw the doctor the second time. I heard the door 
bell again and went up, when, to my surprise, there was the 
doctor. He said he rang because he did not know how else to 
call me. Then he said that Miss Nora had left her room, which 
was against the orders he gave the night before, and that I was 
to tell the maid to have her back to bed, and he would call 
again. I went back to the breakfast room. This time the 
maid was there, and frightened she was when I gave her the 
message.” 

‘* How long was it after you admitted the doctor the first 
time, that you answered his second ring ?” 

‘*] should think five minutes, sir; though it might have 
been ten.” 

‘** And during this five or ten minutes the maid was not in the 
breakfast-room ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘* Send her to me!” The butler left the room, and, whilst 
waiting for the maid, Mr. Barnes addressed Mr. Gedney. 

‘*Mr. Gedney,” said he, ‘‘ you have not told me the name 
of the doctor.” 

‘* His name is Donaldson. Everybody knows Dr. Donald- 
son.” 

‘* Has he served you long ?” 

** Ever since I came to live in this neighbourhood. About 
two years, I should say. He has seemed to be very fond of 
Elinora. Why, he has been here a half-dozen times asking for 
news of her since her disappearance. He has a curious theory 
which I can hardly credit. He thinks she may have wandered 
off in the night asleep. But then he has not seen this letter 
from ‘ D.M.’ yet.” 

‘*T would like to speak to him about his somnambulistic 
idea. Do you think he will drop in to-day?” 

‘* He may be in at any moment, as he has not called yet this 
morning. Here is my daughter’s maid.” This directed the 
attention of Mr. Barnes to a young woman who at that moment 
entered. She was evidently dreadfully alarmed at being sum- 
moned to meet a detective, and her eyes showed that she had 
been weeping. 

**Come, my girl,” said Mr. Barnes, reassuringly. ‘‘ You 
need not be frightened. I am not an ogre. I only wish to ask 
you a few questions. You are willing to help me find your mis- 
tress, are you not?” 
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‘Oh, indeed, indeed yes, sir!” 
‘Then begin by telling me how she was on Monday night 
when you sent for the doctor.” 
The girl composed herself with an effort, evidently satisfied 
that a detective was just like any ordinary man, and replied,— 
‘* Miss Nora acted rather odd all Monday, and was melan- 
choly like. She would 
sit and stare out of 
the window and not 
answer when she was 
spoken to. I thought 
perhaps something had 
bothered her, and so | 
left her alone, meaning 
to speak to her father 
at dinner time. But 
he sent a telegram say- 
ing he had to go out 
of town. So when 
Miss Nora wouldn't 
come down to dinner, 
and wouldn’t answer 
me, but just kept star- 
ing out of the window, 
I got scared a little, 
and thought it best to 
send for Dr. Donald- %& 


‘* What did he say 
when he came!” 
‘* He talked to her, 
but she wouldn't 
answer him either. He 
patted her on the head, 
and said shewassulky. ‘ 
Then he told me per “4 YOUNG WOMAN ENTERED.” 
haps she was’ angry 
because her father hadn’t come home, but that she must not be 
allowed to brood over trifles. He said I must put her to bed, 
and he gave her some medicine that he said would put her to 
sleep.” 
‘‘ Did you have any trouble to get her to bed?” 
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‘*No, sir, though that was strange. She just stood still 
and let me do everything. She did not help me or prevent 
me.” 

** When did you see her after that ?” 

‘*T never saw her after that,” and she began to cry softly. 

‘*Come, come,-don’t cry. Your mistress is all right. | 
will bring her back. Now tell me why you did not see her 
again. Is it not your business to attend her in the morning ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, but she only gets up about eight o’clock, and 
the doctor told me he would call the first thing in the morning, 
and that I must not disturb her till he came. He said he 
wanted to wake her himself and see how she acted.” 

‘*You were not in the breakfast-room at eight o'clock,” 
said the detective, watching her closely ; ‘‘ where were you ?” 

The girl turned crimson, and stammered a few words in- 
audibly. 

‘*Come, tell me where you were? You were somewhere, 
you know. Where were you ?” 

‘«T was in the downstairs hallway,” she said, slowly. 

** Doing what ?” 


’ 


she replied, more re- 


‘*T was talking to the policeman,’ 
luctantly. 

‘‘ Your beau ?” asked Mr. Barnes, significantly. 

‘* No, sir. He is my husband.” She. tossed her head de- 
fiantly, now that her secret was divulged. 

‘*Your husband?” said Mr. Barnes, slightly surprised. 
‘* Why, then, did you hesitate to teil me of him ?” 


” 


** Because, because,” she stammered, again much troubled, 
‘* because maybe, if I hadn’t been talking to him, Miss Nora 
wouldn’t have been carried off. He might have seen the 
thief.” 

‘*Just so,” said Mr. Barnes. ‘‘ Well, that will do.” The 
girl retired only too gladly. 

Mr. Barnes asked to be shown the room where the missing 
girl had slept, and made minute examinations of everything. 
Up in the room a thought occurred to him, and he once more 
asked for the maid. 

**Can you tell me,” he asked, ‘‘ whether your mistress took 
any of her clothing with her?” 

‘* Well, sir,” she replied, ‘‘I miss the whole suit that she 
wore on Monday. It looks as though she must have dressed 
berself,”’ 
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Mr. Barnes made a few notes in his memorandum-book, and 
then with M~-. Gedney returned to the library. Here they found 
Dr. Donaldson, who had arrived whilst they were upstairs. 
Mr. Gedney introduced the doctor, a genial, pleasant man, who 
shook Mr. Barnes cordially by the hand, saying : 


‘“‘T am delighted, Mr. Barnes, 
that my old friend Gedney has been 
sensible enough to engage you to 
unravel this affair, rather than call 
in the police. The police are bung- 
lers anyway, and only make scandal 
and publicity. You have looked into 
the matter, eh? What do you 
think ? ” 

‘*That is precisely the question, 
doctor, which I wish to ask you. 
What do you think? Mr. Gedney 
Says you suspect somnambulism ?”’ 

**T only said it might be that. 
I would not like to be too positive. 
You know that I was called to see 
the dear girl Monday night. Well! 
I found her in a strange mood. In 
fact, thinking it over, I have almost 
convinced myself that what we took 
for stubbornness, sulks I think I 
called it, was somnambulism. That 
in fact she was asleep when I saw 
her. That would account for her 
not replying to questions, and offer- 
ing no resistance when her maid 


removed her clothing to put her to ~\\° 
yi 


bed. Still it is merely a guess. It 
is possible that she got up in the 
night and wandered out of the house. 
I only venture it as a possibility. 
A chance clue for you to work on.” 


“wR. BARNES MADE A FEW NOTES.” 


“What do you think of this letter?” asked Mr. Barnes, 
handing the doctor the anonymous communication from ‘‘ D. M.” 

The doctor read it over twice, and then said: 

‘* Looks more like somnambulism than ever. Don’t you see? 
She dressed herself in the night, and wandered off. Some 
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scoundrel has found her and taken her to his home. Knowing 
that her father has money, he holds her for ransom.” 

‘* How do you know, doctor,” said Mr. Barnes quietly, ‘‘ that 
‘D. M.’ isa he? The communication is in type-writing, so that 
nothing can be learned from the chirography.” 

‘* Of course I don’t know it,” said the doctor testily. ‘‘ Still 
I’ll wager that no woman ever concocted this scheme.” 

‘* Again, doctor, how should her abductor know that her 
father is rich?” 

‘* Why, I suppose her name may be on her clothing, and once 
he discovered her parentage, he would know that. How ever 
they found it out, it is plain that he does know, or how could 
they, or he, or she, if you wish me to be so particular, have 
written this letter ? ” 

This was unanswerable, so Mr. Barnes remained silent. 

‘* What move will you make first ?” asked the doctor. 

Mr. Barnes told him of the advertisement which he had in- 
serted, and took his departure, requesting that if Mr. Gedney 
receiver any answer, he should be notified at once. 

About half-past ten the next morning, Mr. Gedney presented 
himself to the detective and handed him the following letter :— 

‘*T am glad you are sensible. Saw your advertisement and 
I answer at once. I want twenty thousand dollars. That is my 
price. Now note what I have to say, and let me emphasize the 
fact that I mean every word. This is my first offer. Any 
dickering will make me increase my price, and I will never 
decrease it. To save time, let me tell you something else. I 
have no partner in this, so there is no one to squeal on me. 
No one on earth but myself knows where the girl is. Now for 
future arrangements. You will want to communicate with me. 
I don’t mean you -o have any chance to catch me with decoy 
letters or anything of that sort. I know already that you have 
that keen devil Barnes helping you. But he’ll meet his match 
this time. Here is my plan. You, or your detective, I don’t 
care which, must go to the public telephone station in the Hoff- 
man House at two o’clock sharp. I will go to another, never 
mind where, and will ring you-up. When you answer, | will 
simply say ‘D.M.’ You will recognize the signal and can do 
the talking. I will not answer except by letter, because I won't 
even run the risk of that detective’s hearing my voice, and some 
time in the future recognising it. You see I may need Barnes 
myself some day, and wouldn’t like to be deprived of his valu- 
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able services. I enclose a piece of the girl’s cloth dress and a 
lock of her hair to show that I am dealing square. D.M.” 

‘*Mr. Gedney,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘make your mind easy. 
Your daughter is safe, at all events. I suppose this bit of cloth 
and the hair satisfy you that the scoundrel really has her?” 

‘* Yes, I am convinced of that. But how does that make the 
girl safe?” 

‘The fellow wants the money. It is to his interest to be 
able to restore your daughter. My business shall be to get her 
without payment of ransom, and to catch the abductor. I'll 
meet you at the Hoffman House at two o’clock.” 

As soon as Mr. Gedney had gone, Mr. Barnes wrote the 
following note : 

‘Dr. Donaldson—Dear Sir, I believe that I am on the right 
track, and all through the clue supplied by yourself. Please 
aid me a little further. I would like to know the exact size of 
the missing girl. As a physician, you will supply this even 
better than the father. Also inform me of any mark or pecu- 
liarity by which I might recognize her, alive or dead. Please 
answer at once. Yours truly, J. Barnes.” 

This he sent by a messenger, and received the following in 
reply : 

‘*Mr. Barnes—Dear Sir, I hope you will succeed. Elinora 
is small and slim, being rather undersized for her age. I should 
say about four feet ten inches, or thereabout. I know of no 
distinctive mark whereby her body could be recognized, and 
hope that nothing of the sort seemingly suggested may be 
necessary. Yours truly, Robert Donaldson, M.D.” 

Mr. Barnes read this, and appeared more pleased than its 
contents seemed to authorize. At the appointed time he went 
to the Hoffman House. He found Mr. Gedney impatiently 
walking up and down the lobby. 

‘*Mr. Gedney,” said he, ‘‘ at the beginning of this case you 
offered me my own price for recovering your daughter. Now, 
supposing that you pay this ransom, it would appear that you 
would have had little need of my services. If, however, I get 
your daughter, and save you the necessity of paying any 
ransom at all, I suppose you will admit that I have earned my 
reward ?” 

** Most assuredly.” 

After this, Mr. Gedney was rather startled when he heard 
what the detective said to ‘‘D. M.” through the telephone. They 
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shut themselves up in the little box, and very soon received the 
call and then the siznal ‘‘D. M.” as agreed. Mr. Barnes spoke 
to the abductor, who presumably was listening : 

‘* We agree to your terms,” said he. ‘‘ That is, we will pay 
twenty thousand dollars for the return of the girl unharmed. 
You are so shrewd that we suppose you will invent some scheme 
for receiving the money which will protect you from arrest, 
but at the same time we must be assured that the girl will be 
returned to us unharmed. In fact she must be given to us as 
soon as the money is paid. Notify us immediately, as the father 
is in a hurry.” 

Mr. Barnes put up the instrument and ‘“‘ rang off.”” Then he 
turned to Mr. Gedney and said : 

‘* That may surprise you. But what may astonish you more 
is that you must go about obtaining twenty thousand dollars in 
cash at once. We will need it. Ask no questions, but depend 
upon me and trust me.” 

On the next day Mr. Gedney received the following letter : 

‘*You have more sense than I gave you credit for. So has 
that Barnes fellow, for it was his voice I heard through the 
phone. You accept my terms. . Very well. I'll deal square 
and not raise you, though I ought to have made it twenty-five 
thousand at least. Come to the phone again to-day, same 
hour, and I'll ring you up from a different station. Then you 
can tell me if you will be ready to-night, or to-morrow night. 
Either will suit me. Then here is the plan. You want to be 
sure the girl is all right. Then better let the ambassador be 
your friend, Doctor Donaldson. He knows the girl, and can 
tell that she is all right. Let him start from his house at 
midnight, and drive from his office up Madison Avenue rapidly 
till hailed by the signal ‘‘D. M.” He must go fast enough to 
prevent being followed on foot. If there is no detective with 
him, or following him, he will be hailed. Otherwise he will be 
allowed to pass. I will be in hiding with the girl. Warn the 
doctor that I will be armed, and will have a bead on him all 
the time. Any treachery will mean death. I will take the cash, 
give up the girl, and the transaction will be ended.” 

When this was shown to the detective, he proposed that he 
and Mr. Gedney should call upon the doctor. This they did, 
and, after some argument, persuaded him to undertake the 
recovery of the girl that same night. 

‘*Mr. Gedney has decided to obtain his child at any sacri- 
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fice,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ and this scoundrel is so shrewd that there 

seems to be no way to entrap him. No effort will be made to 

follow you, so you need have no fear of any trouble from the 

thief. Only be sure that you obtain the right girl. It would be 

just possible that a wrong one might be given to you, and a new 
ransom demanded.” 

‘*Oh, I shall know Elinora,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘I will do this, but I think we 
ought to arrest the villain if possible.” 

“IT do not despair of 
doing so,” said Mr. Barnes. 
‘*Get a glimpse of his face 
if you can, and be sure to 

note where you re- 

ceivethe girl. When 

we get her she may 

give mea clue upon 

which an arrest may 

be made. We will 
wait for you at Mr. Gedney’s 
house.” 

After midnight that night, Mr. 
Gedney paced the floor anxiously, 
while Mr. Barnes sat at a desk 
looking over some memoranda. 
Presently he went into the hall and 
had a long talk with the butler. 
One o’clock passed and still no 
news. At half past, however, 
horses’ hoofs sounded upon the 
asphalt pavement, and a few mi- 
nutes later the door-bell jingled. 
The door was quickly opened, and 
the doctor entered, bearing little 
Elinora asleep in his arms. 

‘*My daughter!” exclaimed 
the excited father. ‘‘ Thank God she is restored to me.” 

’ “ Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘here she is safe and sound. I 
think though, that she has been drugged, for she has slept ever 
since I received her.” 

‘*Did you have any trouble?” asked Mr. Barnes, entering 
at this moment. He had lingered outside in the hall long enough 
to exchange a word with the butler. 


“"MR. GEDNEY PACED THE FLOOR.” 
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‘“None,” said the doctor. ‘“At one-hundred-and-second 
street I heard the signal and stopped. A man came out of the 
shadow of a building, looked into the carriage, said ‘ All right’ 
and asked if I had the cash. I replied affirmatively. He went 
back to the side-walk and returned with the child in his arms, 
but with a pistol pointed at me. Then he said, ‘ Pass out the 
money.’ I did so, and he seemed satisfied, for he gave me the 
child, took the package, and ran off. I saw his face, but I fear 
my description will not avail you, for I am sure he was dis- 
guised.” 

‘* Very possibly your description will be useless,” said Mr. 
Barnes ; ‘‘ but I have discovered the identity of the abductor.” 

‘* Impossible,” cried the doctor, amazed. 

‘* Let me prove that I am right,” said Mr. Barnes. He went 
to the door and admitted the butler, accompanied by the police- 
man who had been off his beat talking with the maid. Before 
his companions understood what was about to happen, Mr. 
Farnes said :— 

‘* Officer, arrest that man !” Whereupon the policeman seized 
the doctor and held him as though in a vice. 

‘* What does this outrage mean ?” screamed the doctor, after 
ineffectually endeavouring to release himself. 

‘* Put on the manacles, officer,”’ said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ then we 
can talk. He is armed and might become dangerous.” With 
the assistance of the detective this was accomplished, and then 
Mr. Barnes addressed himself to Mr. Gedney. 

‘*Mr. Gedney, I had some slight suspicion of the truth 
after questioning the butler and the maid, but the first clue came 
with the answer to the personai. You brought that to me in 
the morning, and I noted that it was postmarked at the main 
office down town at six A.M. Of course it was possible that it 
might have been written after the appearance of the newspaper, 
but if so, the thief was up very early. The doctor, however, 
knew of the personal on the day previous, as | told him in your 
presence. That letter was written in typewriting, and I observed a 
curious error in the spelling of three words. ‘‘1 found the words 
* emphasize,’ ‘ recognize,’ and ‘recognizing.’ In each, instead 
of the ‘z,’ we have a repetition of the ‘i,’ that letter being doubled. 
I happen to know something about writing machines. I felt 
certain that this letter had been written upon a caligraph. In that 
machine the bar which carries the letter ‘i’ is next to that which 
carries the letter ‘z.’ It is not an uncommon thing when a type- 
writer is out of order for two bars to fail to pass one another. 
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Thus in writing ‘emphasize ’ the rapid writer would strike the ‘z’ 
key before the ‘i’ had fully descended. The result would be 
that the ‘z’ rising would strike the ‘i’ bar and carry it up again, 
thus doubling the ‘i’ instead of writing ‘iz.’ The repetition of 
the mistake was evidence that it was a faulty machine. I also 
noted that this anonymous letter was upon paper from which 
the top had been torn away. I wrote to the doctor here, 
asking about the ‘ size’ of the girl and for any marks whereby 
the body could be ‘ recognized.’ I used the words ‘ size’ and 
‘ recognized,’ hoping to tempt him to use them also in reply. 
In his answer I find the word ‘ recognized’ and also a similar 
word, ‘ undersized.’ In both we have a repetition of the double 
‘i’ error. Moreover the paper of this letter from the doctor 
matched that upon which the anonymous communication had 
been written, provided I tore off the top, which bore his letter- 
head. This satisfied me that the doctor was our man. When 
the last letter came, proposing that he should be the ambas- 
sador, the trick was doubly sure. It was ingenious, for the 
abductor of course assured himself that he was not followed 
and simply brought the girl home. But I set another trap. I 
secretly placed a cyclometer upon the doctor’s carriage. He 
says that to-night he drove to one-hundred-and-second street, 
and back here, a total of ten miles. The cyclometer, which the 
butler obtained for me when the doctor arrived awhile ago, 
shows that he drove less than a mile. He simply waited at his 
house until the proper time to come, and then drove here bring- 
ing the girl with him.” 

The doctor remained silent, but glared venomously at the 
man who had outwitted him. 

‘** But how did he get Elinora ?” asked Mr. Gedney. 

‘*That queer yarn which he told us about somnambulism 
first suggested to me that he was possibly less ignorant than 
he pretended to be. I fear, Mr. Gedney, that your daughter is 
ill. I judge from the description of her condition, given by her 
maid, and admitted by this man, that she was suffering from an 
attack of catalepsy, when he was summoned. When he called 
the next day, finding the girl still in a trance, he quickly 
dressed her and took her out to his carriage. Then he coolly 
returned, announced that she was not in her room, and drove 
away with her.” 

‘*It seems incredible,” exclaimed Mr. Gedney. ‘I have 
known the doctor so long that it is hard to believe that he is a 
criminal.” 
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‘* Criminals,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ are often created by oppor- 
tunity. That was probably the case here. The case is most 
peculiar. It is a crime which none but a physician could have 
conceived, and that one fact makes possible what to a casual 
observer might seem most improbable. An abduction is rarely 
successful, because of the difficulties which attend the crime, 

not the least of which are the struggles 
of the victim, and the story which will 
be told after the return of the child. 
Here all this was obviated. The doc- 
tor recognized catalepsy at the first 
visit. Perhaps during the night, the 
possibility of readily compelling you to 
pay him a large sum of money, grew 
into a tremendous temptation. With 
the project half formed, he called the 
next morning. Circumstances favoured 
the design. He found the girl unat- 
tended, and unresistant because of. her 
condition. He likewise knew that 
when he should have returned her, she 
would tell nothing of where she had 
been, because of her trance. He 
started downstairs with her. There 
was norisk. If he had met any one, 
any excuse for bringing her from her 
room would have been accepted, be- 
cause uttered by the family physician. 
He placed her in the carriage unob- 
served, and the most difficult part of 
the affair was accomplished. Many 
men of high degree are at heart rascals, 
but through fear, either of law or loss 
of position, they lead fairly virtuous 
lives. Temptation, accompanied by 
opportunity, coming to one of these, 
compasses his downfall, as has oc- 
curred in this instance. Criminals are recruited from all classes.” 

The ransom-money was recovered by searching the apart- 
ments of the doctor, and his guilt was thus indubitably proved. 
Mr. Mitchel, commenting upon the affair, simply said : 

‘*I sent you to him, Mr. Gedney, because Mr. Barnes is 
above his kind. He is no ordinary detective.” 


“JHE DOCTOR ENTERED.” 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 


Fy that was a terrible experiment! I tefl you, boys, that 

was a terrible experiment! It succeeded, to be sure; 
but it half killed me with terror. Mind you, I wouldn’t have 
done it at all, but for the poor girl’s sake. I’m an old hand at 
operations ; I’ve cut off dozens of legs, and I’ve seen hundreds 
of men die, but nothing I ever saw in all my life produced half 
the effect upon me that that experiment on the Colonel did. It 
was a thing to haunt one to one’s dying day, | tell you. 

It was in Jamaica it happened, in the good old days before the 
rebellion. I was.an army-surgeon then, worse luck! attached 
to the regiment quartered at Newcastle. Newcastle’s the great 
military station on the hills, you know; huts on a bare hog’s- 
back among tropical jungle ; and the Colonel had a house about a 
mile away beyond a deep ravine—what they call there a gully. 
He wasn’t our colonel; he was retired, and rich, one of these 
sugary-niggery fellows, who come out there from time to time 
to look after their property. But as he lived so near, and had 
nothing particular to do, except to swear at his niggers, we saw 
as much of him, of course, as if he were actually one of us. He 
was a coiny old man ; had estates in England as well as in the 
colony, and only one daughter, who passed for an heiress. Being 
the only heiress three days’ march of Newcastle, of course she 
attracted a good deal of attention; every fellow in camp with 
any pretensions to good looks, and several fellows without any, 
were laying hot siege to her. Her name was Hugoline ; pretty 
name, Hugoline, but a trifle affected. The old Colonel called 
her so after Victor Hugo, who had been a neighbour of his once 
long ago, in Guernsey, and whom he greatly admired for 
everything, he said, except those confounded books of his. 
That was the Colonel’s way ; he knew a Man when he saw him, 
but had no more idea of poetry than a crow or a jackdaw. 

Well, I always had a soft corner in my heart for poor little 
Hugoline. No, not that way, I don’t mean; you fellows mis- 
understand me. I hate men who snigger. Why, I’d been 
married ten years at the time, and Mrs. Burns would have fainted 
if I’d so much as looked at a girl. But I took a sort of fatherly 
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interest in her, don’t you know; when a Man who has deena 
Man feels himself put upon the shelf, he takes it out, I’ve always 
observed, in fatherly interest. And Colonel Yates, to tell you 
the truth, was a bit hard on Hugoline. He'd made up his mind 
she was to marry her cousin, Algy Yates of Ours, so as to keep 
the money, and the land, and the name as well, in the family 
together. Now, Algy was 
always a mean-spirited 
cur; I felt sure from the 
beginning he’d come to 
a bad end; and, by 
George, sir, he got the 
Star of India the other 
day, which they’d hardly 
have given him if he 
hadn’t been a lick-spittle 
to the Viceroy in Council 
or some other bigwig. 
And Hugoline didn’t like 
% him. Not one bit, she 
, didn’t like him. And 
though the Colonel had 
done his level best to 
bring her up without a 
mind of her own, by 
Jove, boys, I tell you, 
she found she’d got one 
the moment he tried to 
marry her off against her 
will to a man she didn’t 
care a brass farthing 
about. Master Algy 
might as well have made 
“WE HAD A WAY OF WEARING A FORAGE CAP, THOUGH, love to the Bass Rock 
THAT NO WOMAN COULD RESIST.” that fronted my father’s 
house over yonder at North Berwick. Marry him she wouldn’t, 
let the money go where it would, in or out of the family. 

Well, 7 knew very weil why. I could see for myself, not 
only she didn’t care two straws for that creature Algy, but also, 
which was more, she did care a good deal for another young 
fellow of Ours, whose name was Ionides. He was a Corfiote by 
birth, but as English as they make them ; handsome and tall and 
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dark, and, to complete the romance, without a penny to bless 
himself with. He had a way of wearing a forage cap, though, 
that no woman could resist. And he liked her, I believe ; he 
really liked her ; though he’s gone to the bad since; I see he 


“ READ THE WILL OVER.” 


was gazetted to a command in South Africa with the last lot of 
promotions, which, of course, tells against him. However, in 
those days, he was a very decent fellow, It was lovely to see 
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that girl, Hugoline, blush when she said to me confidentially, if 
we were giving a little dance, ‘‘ And, doctor, there’s .a dear, do 
see that Mrs. Burns doesn’t forget to include Captain lonides 
in her invitations.” 

But the Colonel, for his part, couldn’t bear Ionides, his chief 
ground of complaint against the man being that he was ‘‘a 
beggarly Greek fellow.” Why a Greek should be necessarily 
worse, or more beggarly, than any other countryman,:I never 
could imagine ; but that was the Colonel’s way. He hated ali 
foreigners. Victor Hugo was the only one of them he could 
ever get on with amicably ; and he always maintained that so 
fine a man as Victor Hugo must have been of English origin. 
The more Hugoline fell in love with the beggarly Greek, the 
more determined was the Colonel that she should never marry 
him ; and the more set did he become upon her taking Master 
Algy. Well, at last one day (after a dance in camp) he sent 
for a lawyer from Kingston to come up to his house on the 
hills, and make a will for him that should choke off Ionides. 
And as soon as the will was made, he called in Hugoline. There 
he sat on the verandah of his house, overlooking the deep 
valley, with the sea in the distance, and bananas and cocoanut 
palms waving slow just in front of him, and read the will over, 
every word of it, before her. By George, that was a will! It 
left all his estate, real or personal, to his beloved nephew, 
Algernon Grosvenor Yates, for his own sole use and benefit ; ‘‘ in 
the confident hope,” he said, ‘‘ that my daughter, Hugoline, will 
conform to my wishes after my death, as she has never done 
during my life, and will marry her said cousin, thereby keeping 
the money and the land in the name and family of Yates, who 
originally bequeathed them to me.” He took care to let Algy 
know what he had done as well, and also made sure that Ionides 
should hear the disposition he was making of his property. 
The fellow was only after Hugoline’s money, he said ; as soon 
as he found out she was a penniless lass, he’d change his mind 
and transfer his affections elsewhere. A Greek would sell his 
own soul for gold to the highest bidder ; and precious lucky, 
too, if he got half-a-crown for it ! 

A day or two after, Hugoline came round to me crying. 
She told me all the story with a great many tears. ‘‘ Oh, dear 
Doctor Burns,” she said, ‘‘ do try and talk to papa a little about 
it! It’s not the money I mind so much; I don't care about 
that; it’s papa being so angry, and the shame and disgrace of 
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it. And then, it’s so unkind; I never—never did anything on 
earth to deserve it. But I won’t marry Algernon, if he was as 
rich as Croesus; and I will marry Captain Ionides, if I have to 
starve for it. And we’ll have to starve, I know; for he has 
nothing but his pay, and no expectations. But I'll marry him, 
all the same ; and papa shall know it.” 

A few days after, I had a chance of talking quietly to the 
Colonel. He was peppery with most people ; but he always 
listened to me. ‘‘ Look here, Yates,” I said ; ‘‘ thisis a very bad 
business about this will you've been making. You’ve made it 
to frighten your daughter into obeying your wishes, of course ; 
but suppose, now, you were to die, and Algy were to take it 
into his head that he wouldn’t marry Hugoline. A pretty pickle 
you’d have got yourself into, then, with this stupid will of 
yours! There isn’t another man in Jamaica would dare to 
speak to you about the matter except me; so I must take the 
bull by the horns, and show you what a fool you’ve been. If 
you were to die to-morrow, you’d leave your daughter entirely 
at that fellow’s mercy.” 

The Colonel was immensely struck at that point of view. 
‘* By Jove, Burns,” he said, ‘‘I believe that’s just what my 
lawyer wanted to point out to me the other day ; but I wouldn’t 
stand any of his confounded interference. ‘Do what you’re 
told, sir,’ I said to him; ‘and don’t go bothering me with 
your impertinent suggestions.’ ’Pon my soul, Burns, I never 
even thought of that. I'll take care Algy doesn’t come into it 
all, without a chance for Hugoline.” 

That was the Saturday. On the Tuesday he came to me 
again. ‘‘ Well, Burns,” says he, ‘‘I’ve taken your advice. 
I’ve drawn up a new will, and I’ve left everything to Hugoline, 
to do as she likes with. Why, hang it all, my dear fellow, she’s 
my daughter after all, and she’s headstrong like the Yateses. 
She’s a chip of the old block, and I like her all the better for it.” 

** And you’ve told Hugoline?” I asked. 

‘*No, no,” he answered, shaking his head. ‘I’ve not 
told her a word of it; and I want you, my dear fellow, to 
promise me you won’t tell her. You see, I stick to it still that 
1 want her to marry her cousin Algernon, and keep the money 
and estates in the family. I don’t want Clevelands to belong to 
any name in England but the Yateses. And it would break my 
heart if she married the beggarly Greek fellow. Still, 1 want 
her to be free, when I’m dead and gone. It won’t hurt me 
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much then, and I shan't know anything about it. 
thinking, while I live, that she’s got to marry Algernon or lose her 
claim to the property ; and let her find out when I die that she’s 
her own mistress. Perhaps by that time she’ll have come to 
she'll have seen through her Greek man, and be 


” 





Let her go on 


her senses : 
willing to follow her poor old father’s wishes. 

‘* Have you destroyed the first will?” I asked. 

‘No, I can’t do that,” he answered, ‘‘ because I sent it off 
by the post to England the other day ; but I’ve set it aside, of 
course; and I’m going to put this one away in a safe 
place, and never let Hugoline know about it till after I’m done 


for.” 

‘* Let me know where you put it,” I said; ‘‘ for I suppose 
I’m the only person whom you've told of its existence ; and, of 
course, it’s very important for Hugoline’s welfare it should be 
duly forthcoming.” 

**Oh, I'll let you know what I’ve done with it,” he answered, 
‘fas soon as I know myself. Just at present, you see, I haven't 
decided exactly where I can put it to be out of Hugoline’s way. 
I wouldn't for worlds she should find out just yet what arrange- 
ments I’ve made for her. It'd break my heart, Burns, if she 
were to give up the idea of marrying her cousin.” 

There the matter rested for the moment, and nothing more was 
said about it. The Colonel looked the sort of man who might 
have lived twenty years ; and, Scotchman as I am, and there- 
fore born cautious, I was so sure of his life that I troubled him 
no further with hints or suggestions. 

Next evening we had a little dance at our hut in cantonments. 
The long wooden room looked quite gay with lights, and 
festoons of orchids, hibiscus, and poinsettias. lonides was 
there, and Algy Yates as well, and Hugoline, of course; no 
dance would have been possible at Newcastle without Hugoline. 
The Colonel didn’t come, however ; he hated dances ; and as 
Mrs. Burns was to chaperon Hugoline, and put her up for the 
night, he wasn’t needed for any prudential purpose of society. 
Well, we were all of us dancing and talking, and making merry 
together—red-coats and pretty girls, champagnes and ices—the 
balmy evening-air blowing cool through the windows—when, of 
a sudden, an orderly appeared at the door, with a face as white 
as a ghost, and, beckoning to the Major, called him out and 


spoke to him. 
The Major laid down his glass and sauntered off, laughing. 
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In a minute he glided back to my side, quite sobered. ‘‘ Look 
here, Burns,” he said, ‘‘ this is a very bad business.” 

‘* What’s up?” says I. 

‘‘Why, the niggers have risen on the other side of the 
gully,” says he, ‘‘and they’re burning and plundering houses 
and sugar-estates. Keep the women as quiet as you can. 
We'll all have to go. From what the orderly says, this is no 
small matter, but an organised insurrection. It means fighting, 
my boy. Just come out here and look at it!” 

He held me by the arm. 1 followed him to the verandah. 
There, sure enough, against the beautiful clear, tropical sky to 
northward, I could see a great blaze that lit up all the hills— 
houses and cane-pieces flaring red to Heaven, and the stately 
palms in the foreground standing out against it all, and waving 
their spectral arms before the crimson background like ghostly 
warnings. 

** You're right, Major,” I said ; ‘‘ this is no passing mob, but 
a regular rising.” 

In two minutes more we had cleared the hut of men, and 
the women were all huddling together in the centre, awestruck 
and terrified, but asking one another what it was all driving at. 

I stopped behind with a dozen soldiers and the junior 
subaltern to protect the women in case the insurgents should 
attack us. The others all went off to the scene of the burning. 
The Major, in command, came up to me before he went. 
‘‘Look after Miss Yates, Burns,” hgsaid, ‘‘and don’t let her 
try to return. The Colonel has had trouble with his niggers 
lately. His house would be one of the first to be attacked, I 
don’t doubt. They’ll kill him, if they catch him.” And, indeed, 
the Colonel, who was something of a martinet, had always been 
a hard taskmaster to the hands on the sugar-estate. 

One minute later, Hugoline broke away and rushed out to 
the verandah. As she looked across the ravine she gave a loud 
scream of terror. ‘‘ Why, that’s our house,” she cried aloud, 
pointing away with her finger. ‘‘ Don’t you see that’s our 
house ? Over yonder there, flaring?” 

I looked where she pointed, and there, as true as gospel, 
away beyond the gully, a fierce red column of mingled flame 
and smoke marked the spot on the hill-top where the Colenel’s 
house was going up in long tongues of lurid fire to Heaven. 

Hugoline clapped her hands to her ears. ‘‘And papa!” 
she cried; ‘‘ papa! they'll kill him, I know they will; some of 
our people are so terribly angry with him!” 
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‘*He may have escaped,” I answered, trying to console the 
poor child; not that I believed it for a moment, for I never 
thought the Colonel the sort of man to run away from anything. 

‘* No, he wouldn’t escape,” Hugoline cried ; ‘‘ he’d die where 
he stood sooner, fighting hard to the last for every stick that 
belonged to him.” And, indeed, that was pretty much the 
Colonel’s way ; for he was a born fighter, and had the sense of 

property, the mania 
for possessing things, 
more fully developed 
than any other fellow 
I ever came across. 

In a minute or two 
more, a wounded man 
straggled in. He was 
a planter of the name 
of Morris from an es- 
tate called the Cay- 
manas, next door to 
the Colonel’s. He had 
a handkerchief round 
his head, which was 
bleeding profusely, and 
his body was maimed 
and hacked about with 
cutlass . blows till .he 
was frightful to look 
upon. Not at-all the 
sort of figure to be 
admitted any day into 
alady’sdrawing-room. 

He looked around 
him vaguely, all 

4, weak from loss of 
“* HIS BODY WAS MAIMED AND HACKED ABOUT. blood. “ Then you've 


been warned already!” he said, at last. ‘‘ Your men have 
started? You must go for the niggers! They’re burning 
and murdering upon the mountain side. I came to ask for 
help. Colonel Yates started first. He got away safe, to warn 
the garrison. I suppose he’s here; or has he gone with your 
fellows ?” 

As soon as Hugoline heard that she gave another wild scream, 
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and nothing would satisfy her but she must go across the 
mountain and look for her father. 

We tried our best to dissuade her, but she would not be 
dissuaded. She was in a very terrified state at lonides having 
gone to fight the negroes already ; and she felt, if her father was 
missing too, all the ground was cut from under her. So, after 
awhile, I consented to go out and scour the hillside, leaving the 
junior sub. to take care of the women. 

Well, out we went into the tropical moonlight, and by the red 
glare of the burning houses we could see quite plainly for hundreds 
and hundreds of yards in front of us. Hugoline went with us in 
her evening dress, with tuberoses in her bosom. We wound our 
way round the tortuous bridle-path that zigzags up and down 
between the plain and the cantonments. On one side rose the 
mountain, on the other the gully descended sheer to the bed of 
the torrent. At last, by a turn of the path, near some negro 
huts, we came quite suddenly upon the Colonel, lying fallen a 
yard or two down the edge of the ravine. He was exhausted 
with running, and gasping hard for breath. We picked him up 
and held him. He tried to speak, but couldn’t. Hugoline bent 
over him, but he didn’t seem to see her. Yet he just gurgled 
out a few hurried words, which I could vaguely hear. 
‘‘Burns ... . I’ve hidden the will... . Those fellows were 
pursuing me!” 

And then I knew why the Colonel, who never ran from any 
man in his life before, had run from the negroes, with their 
cutlasses, that night. He knew that if they killed him and 
destroyed the will, his Hugoline would be left to the tender 
mercies of Algy; and to prevent that calamity he had fied 
towards Newcastle, and taken it with him. 

I raised him in my arms and gave him air and brandy. But 
he was too far spent. He lingered for a minute or two; then he 
let his head drop. Hugoline clasped her white hands and gave 
a little scream. She saw he was dead before any of the 
rest of us. 

I needn’t tell you about the way they put down that 
insurrection. It’s a matter of history. *Twas all a straw fire. 
Dozens of lovely houses were burnt in one night, and hundreds 
of acres of sugar-cane spoiled, and a few lives lost both of negroes 
and of our fellows. But by the very next morning the whole thing 
was over. Just a desperate rising of infuriated negroes, blind 
mouths, asking blindly for bread and justice. A court-martial 
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settled it all in a few short hours. 
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And we were left with 


Hugofline and our poor dead Colonel. 
As soon as Master Algy knew his uncle was dead, he began 
at once giving himself no end of airs, as though he had come 


into all the property, which was very considerable. 


And the 


worst of it was, I knew very well, unless we could find the 
missing will, he really would come into it, and leave poor 
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“WE CAME QUITE SUDDENLY UPON THE 
COLONEL.” 


a 


Hugoline penni- 
less. Soall next 
day I was out 
with a_ search- 
party of Tommy 
Atkinses on the 
hills, trying if 
we couldn’t dis- 
cover where the 
Colonel had hid- 
denit. But, Lord 
bless your soul, 
we might as soon 
have looked for 
a needle in a 
bottle of hay— 
and a great deal 
sooner. You 
know what that 
tropical jungle is 
like—great 
masses of trailing club-moss 
that cloaked the ground be- 
neath ; then bracken and ferns 
for the next layer; then end- 
less thorny bushes that tore 
one’s hands and clothes ; and 
then, above it all, huge cotton- 
trunks and tree-ferns, growing 
so thick together you could 
hardly squeeze yourself in be- 
tween them anyhow. We 


— 
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were tired and mangled before we gave up the search; but I 
can tell you, you fellows don’t know what it means hunting 
for a paper like that, under an equatorial sun, and with every 
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pore streaming from heat and vexation. At last, towards 
evening, we had to give it up. I went back to my hut, 
worn out and disappointed. Poor Hugoline was there; for 
Mrs. Burns had taken her in, her own house being burnt ; 
and the Colonel was there, too, lying on the horsehair sofa 
in my regimental surgery. I went in to look at him. There 
was a pained look on his face, as if he had something on his 
mind. 1 knew how it came there. He had died with the desire 
to tell me where he had hidden that will unaccomplished. His 
lips were half-parted, as though he strove hard to speak and 
utterance failed him. Dr. Battersby, from Kingston, was in the 
house that evening. He had come up to the hills to assist in 
taking care of the wounded. He opened the door and stole into 
the room as I stood there. ‘‘ Battersby,” I said, turning to 
him, ‘‘ the poor Colonel has something he’s longing to tell us. 
Don’t you see how he wants to speak ? ” 

It was only fancy, I know, for I’m not superstitious—if a 
Scotchman dare belie his ancestry by saying so; but I couldn’t 
help believing it myself at the time, he looked so keen and eager. 
I know now it was only the expression that was there when 
he died, persisting after death, and stereotyped, as it were, by 
the fixed conditions of cadaveric rigidity. But at the moment it 
impressed me with a vague sense of the supernatural; and I’m 
glad it did now, for if it hadn’t I should never have been 
tempted to do what I did do, for Hugoline’s sake and the 
Colonel’s. But Battersby was a man with curious leanings in 
his mind towards spiritualism and the occult. He played with 
Eastern mysticism, and the moment I suggested the idea to him, 
he jumped at it eagerly. ‘‘ Burns,” he cried, seizing my arm, 
‘‘you’re quite right; he’s longing to speak with us. He has 
something to communicate—something deep he wants to say— 
some secret of the spirit world that’s oppressing his soul- 
consciousness. Let’s try to put ourselves in psychical communion 
with him.” 

‘“‘How ?” I asked. ‘‘ What can we do?” 

Battersby let his voice drop. ‘‘It’s all a chance,” he 
answered. ‘ But this is how I look at it. We might revive 
him again with pure oxygen in the lungs, and so forth. He 
might be able to speak to us.” 

‘* Revive him?” I cried, taken aback. ‘‘ Why, the man’s 
not only dead, but positively rigid. He’s stiff and cold. The 
thing’s impossible !” 
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Well, I looked at Battersby, and Battersby looked at me. 
‘* Have you any plan ?” I asked, at last. ‘‘ How do you want 
to establish relations ? ” 

Battersby drew me into the next room. ‘It’s a_ bare 
chance,” he answered, under his breath; ‘‘ but it’s just worth 
trying. I’ve been wanting for years a good case to experiment 
upon ; and this is a perfect one.” 

‘How so?” I asked. ‘‘ Why are the conditions here any 
better than elsewhere ?” 

Battersby was a spiritualist and all that, and wild about 


“THEN HE LET HIS HEAD DROP,” 


some things ; but he was a very clever fellow all the same, and 
an excellent man of science. ‘‘ Why, don’t you see,” he said, 
at once, ‘‘ the Colonel is only functionally dead, if you under- 
stand what I mean by that; structurally, of course, there’s 
nothing at all the matter with him. As a rule, when a man 
dies, he dies because some organ or other is hopelessly injured, 
from external or internal causes; a knife in his heart, for 
example, or a valve in it gone wrong; some great wheel in the 
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mechanism so disintegrated or worn out that\it’s incapable any 
longer of performing its functions. But here, that’s not the 
case. The poor Colonel has only died of nervous exhaustion. 
It’s stoppage, rather than destruction. Not an organ in his 
body is injured in any way. He merely dropped down and 
died because he could go on no longer with the forces at his 
disposal. The machine, as a machine, is still, no doubt, as 
good and sound as ever.” 

‘* That’s true,” I answered ; ‘‘but how do you propose to 
set up its working again ?” 

He came very close tome. ‘‘ Now, Burns,” he said, almost 
whispering, ‘‘ this is a doubtful experiment. I’m half afraid to 
propose it even to you. But don’t think me childish. My idea 
is this: The Colonel died with a prefound desire to speak out 
something in his dying moments. . Therefore, his brain must 
now be fixed and set, so to speak, with that stereotyped desire 
firmly crystallised within it. He wants to say something ; even 
there as he lies he wants to say it.. He is eager to be awaked ; 
and if we can once awake him, he will be ready and anxious to 
speak, instead of being dull and sluggish and unwilling to be 
aroused, as is the case with most corpses. . Let us try what we 
can do; not to revive the whole man—that would be too 
arduous and difficult—but to revive the conscious part, the 
brain and nervous system. By injecting ether hypodermically, 
and filling the lungs with ozone, and administering brandy and 
an electric shock, you can see if we can’t for a moment arouse 
intermittent consciousness in the nervous system.. A minute 
would suffice to answer all the questions you want. I think for 
a minute we ought to be able to bring him to, and to keep him 
conscious.” 

For some time I hesitated. I could hardly make up my 
mind to desecrate a corpse, even for so good a purpose ; but the 
more I thought of poor Hugoline, the more I felt disposed to 
give way to Battersby’s suggestion. At last I yielded. We 
weat back to the surgery ; we arranged the ozone ; and in ten 
minutes more we had tried our great experiment. 

I won’t bother you fellows with all the medical details of how 
we did it ; they’re precious physiological, and you wouldn’t care 
to hear them ; but at the end of it all, there was the Colonel, 
sitting propped in my arms. Suddenly as I watched, 1 saw a 
faint tremor of his lips, and his nostrils quivering. I waited a 
moment ; then I gave him more ozone, and another shock of the 
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battery. As I did so, the colour seemed to quicken in his cheek, 
his bosom rose just once, and I fancied I noticed his eyelids 
parting. ‘* He’s beginning to come to himself again,” I cried. 
‘*If we can keep on a little longer we shall revive him com- 
pletely.” 

Battersby drew back, half horrified himself at the success of 
his own experiment. But as for me, I was never thinking 
of whether the Colonel was dead or alive, but only of the chance 
of his telling me, even now, what he had done with that lost 
will of his. 

After a minute more, as I stgod leaning over him, and watch- 
ing him with strained attention—slowly, slowly, the lungs 
began to heave. I saw the eyelids both open, and the Colonel 
gazed forth at me with an awful look, from those cold glazed 
eyes of his. It was a meaningless gaze—a sort of vacant stare, 
and just at first | was afraid all we had done was to restore him 
to a state of utter idiocy. But after some seconds, a little 
thrill passed through him. There was a moment of horrible 
suspense. Then he seemed to look about him with an air of 
recognition. 

**Quick! Quick!” Battersby said; ‘‘he won’t remain 
long conscious. Make the best of your time! Ask him what 
you want of him!” 

I bent forward eagerly, with one finger on his pulse, now 
slowly beating. ‘‘ Colonel,” I said, speaking in a very clear 
voice into the dead man’s ear. ‘‘ Colonel! Colonel! do you 
hear me?” 

The dead man turned his glassy eyes so as to fix them upon 
mine, and answered very low in a far-away voice : ‘‘ Is that you, 
Burns? I wanted to speak to you.” 

‘* Yes, I know you did, Colonel,” I replied, riveting my eyes 
on his in t-:rn, and trying to keep his attention firmly fixed upon 
the subject. ‘‘ You remember what it was. About that will— 
where you hid it.” 

He closed his lids once more, and seemed to reflect for a 
minute. Then he opened them after a pause, and asked in a 
much clearer tone the one strange question: ‘‘ Have I been 
dead, Burns?” 

The words were so solemn, and yet so unexpected, that I 
answered them at once as sincerely as he asked me. ‘‘ Well, 
yes, you've been dead ; and you’re dead now, Colonel.” 

He paused several seconds before he spoke again. His pulse 
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was flickering. I supported him inmy arms. I saw it was no 
use hurrying him ; he would only have got flurried. Then he 
spoke a third time, in a hollow voice, and with a gasping effort. 
‘*So I thought; sol thought. . . . How long have I been 
dead, Burns?” 

‘* A little more than twenty-four hours,” I answered, fuming ; 
for I hated these delays, being afraid the effect of the ether 
would pass off altogether before he got to the practical question 
at issue at all. ‘‘ But that’s nothing ; now, what did you do 
with the wz//, Colonel! ?” 

At that word, a faint smile passed across his dead face, and 
he seemed for a second to remember all about it. I waited, all 
eagerness. But, even as I watched, the smile faded away~by 
degrees, the cheeks grew pale, and a vacant look succeeded on 
the cold white features. He closed his eyes again, and seemed 
buried in deep thought. I was afraid to disturb him, but I tried 
more ozone. When his lips moved once more, I bent forward 
anxiously te catch the words as he uttered them. ‘‘ Burns,” he 
said, with a struggle, ‘‘how did I die, after all? Did those 
black fellows catch me?” 

‘*No, Colonel,” I answered, humouring him. ‘‘ They didn’t 
catch you, I’m glad to say. You died of exhaustion. You 
stopped to hide the will, you know—the will-for Hugoline—and 
then you ran on, you recollect, to warn us at Newcastle. And, 
on the way, you dropped from fatigue, and were dying by the 
path, when Hugoline and I came up and found you. Don’t you 
remember you were trying to tell me where you’d hidden the 
will—the will for Hugoline—when the death-rattle overcame 
you?” 

‘So I was,” he answered, looking interested for a second 
(and the effect was ghastly), ‘* I wanted so much to tell you.” 
Then the lethargy of death drowned his senses once more. He 
paused, and looked vague. ‘‘ Burns,” he said, very dreamily, 
‘*when are you going to bury me?” 

I began to lose heart now. I was afraid he could never 
concentrate his dull dead wits at all upon the one important 
question of the interview. Yet it was imperative to humour 
him. So I leaned forward earnestly, and cried once more in his 
ear: ‘*Colonel,” I said, ‘‘dear Colonel,” pressing his hand as 
I spoke ; ‘‘ we’re going to bury you to-morrow, with military 
honours. But listen, now, to what I say. It’s far more impor- 
tant. . . . Where did you put the will? For Heaven’s 
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sake tell me where you put it. If you don’t, your nephew, 
Algernon, will get all your property, and Hugoline will be 
penniless.” 

A pained expression flitted over his face at once. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” he cried, with more air of life and sense than before ; 
‘* that’s just what I want—that’s just what I want to tell you. 
I’ve been thinking about it here to myself ever since I’ve been 
dead. Lying dreaming and thinking about it. I want to tell 


** HUGOLINE WAS SAFE!” 


you where it’s hid. I know that’s what you revived me for, and 
I think it’s so kind of you. . . . It’s just like you, Burns; 
I always knew you'd be good to my Hugoline.” 

‘*Then where did you hide it?” I asked, looking him 
straight in the face, and speaking quite slowly, and almost 
sternly. ‘‘ Waste no more words. Where—did—you—hide 
it?” 
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With a terrible effort of concentration, he burst at last into 
speech. ‘‘ By the big cotton-tree,” he answered, ‘‘ near Martin’s 
hut—about eight yards to the left—under a large round stone— 
by the side of a stunted tree-fern.” 

He jerked it out in jets, as it were. I burst into a sigh of 
relief. I knew we could find the place by the aid of those 
directions, as, indeed, we did next day, without the slightest 
trouble. But the corpse shut its yes as if exhausted with the 
exertion, and seemed inclined to doze off again. 

‘* Let him sleep,” I said, in a low voice, to Battersby. ‘‘ We 
have got all we need from him.” 

‘* Yes, yes; let me sleep,” the corpse answered, dreamily. 

But Battersby couldn’t resist the temptation to ferret out 
some spiritualistic information from so rare an imformant. 
‘‘One more question before you go, Colonel,” he said, leaning 
forward to him eagerly. ‘‘ Where have you. been meanwhile ? 
On what plane has your soul moved? What message do 
you bring us from the other world, from the abode of departed 
spirits ? ” 

The Colonel’s face grew white again. The pink flush faded 
out of it. He fell back heavily in my arms. I looked. hard at 
Battersby. ‘‘ He’s dead,” I said, whispering ; ‘‘ dead for good 
and all, this time! ” 

Battersby’s face was as white as the corpse's almost. ‘‘Yes, 
dead,” he answered shortly, with a-regretful cadence ; “‘ and this 
experiment has voz succeeded.” 

He meant, it hadn’t yielded the spiritual results he expected 
from it. 

But as for me, I knew Hugoline was safe; and that was ail 
I cared about. 
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midnight they 

lighted the 

seventy-two 

fires under 
the nine boilers of the 
First Bismarck, owned 
by the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, and the yellow 
smoke began to roll from 
the huge stacks and float 
out over the bosom of 
the bay. 

By daybreak the water began 
to boil, and steam was soon flutter- 
ing through the pipes to the indica- 
tors. As early as six A.M., people 
began to be about the docks, and 
the little hoisting engine worked away lifting freight from the 
pier. At seven, a few eager passengers came to the side of the 
ship, anxious to be aboard, but the gangways were not yet up. 

An hour later they were going aboard. Officers in uniform 
paced the decks, guarded the gangways, and kept the rabble back. 
Other officers in citizens’ clothes might have been seen mingling 
with the people, on the look-out for thieves, who, under the pre- 
tence of saying good-bye to friends, enter the state-rooms and 
steal the light valuables of passengers. 

Despite the vigilance of the officers and detectives, many 
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little personal effects disappear before the ship can leave her 
dock. 

As the hours go by, the pointer in the steam gauge goes up 
near the one hundred mark. ‘The tramp, tramp of the people 
coming aboard increases. The ship’s crew are busy, from the 
Captain down to the meanest sailor. At ten o’clock, thirty min- 
utes before sailing time, the crowd has increased until the sound 
of feet is lost in the hum of voices. All visitors are kept back 
now, except, perhaps, a few messenger boys with letters, pack- 
ages, or flowers for people on board. 

As the crowd increases, so does the noise. Officers speak a 
little louder and sharper to those who insist upon going aboard, 
or to steerage passengers who want the second cabins, or second 
cabins who prefer the first. 

The little hoister fairly flies about in a heroic effort to lift 
everything that is loose at one end, and store it away in the 
ship’s hold. The whole pier is now invisible, buried beneath a 
multitude of interested people. 

When all is ready the Captain is notified, and at his signal 
the first engineer pulls the lever and starts the little engine, 
whose work it is to open the throttle ; the steam shoots out from 
the big boilers into the great cylinders, the screws begin to 
revolve, and the First Bismarck, with one thousand passengers, 
two thousand tons of coal, and three thousand pounds of ice 
cream, leaves the landing. 

Thirty-six stokers take their places before the furnace doors, 
each with two fire-boxes to feed. There are three stoke-holes, 
twelve men in each, and twelve buckets of cold water, with a 
bottle of red wine in every bucket. As the speed increases, the 
great ship begins to rise and fall; not with the swell of the 
sea, for there is no swell and no sea, but with her own power- 
ful exertion. When the ventilators catch the ocean breeze and 
begin to drink in the salt air of the sea, there is rejoicing in the 
stoke-room. Unfortunately for the stokers the increase draught 
only ministers to the appetite of the furnaces that seem famishing 
for fuel. After four hours in the heat, semi-darkness, and dust 
of the furnace-room, the stokers come out, and fresh men with 
fresh bottles take their places. Gradually the speed of the boat 
increases. The fires are fanned by the ever-strengthening breeze, 
the furnaces fairly roar, and the second shift works harder than 
the first. 

If there is no wind, instead of allowing the stokers to drop 
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dead the engineer on watch simply turns a lever and starts the 
twelve large steam fans, with which the vessel is provided, and 
saves the firemen just before the bone buttons are melted from 
their overalls. 

The steamer stoker is inferior, mentally, to the locomotive 
fireman ; but, physically, he is the better man. The amount of 
skill required to stoke is nothing compared to the art of firing a 
railway engine. The locomotive fireman must use his own 
judgment at all times as to how, when, and where to put in a 
fire. The ocean stoker simpiy waits for a whistle from the gang 
foreman, when he opens his furnace door, hooks, rakes, and 
replenishes his fire, and at another signal closes the door, the 
same whistle being a signal to his brother stoker at the other 
end of the boiler to fix his fire. 

The white glare of the furnaces, when the fires are being 
raked, is so intense that the place seems dark when the doors 
are closed. And through that darkness comes the noise of the 
rattling clinker-hooks, the roar of the fires, the squeak of the 
steering-engine, and the awful sound of. the billows breaking on 
the ship. Once, above all this din, I heard a stoker sing— 


“Oh, what care we, 
When on the sea, 
For weather fair or fine ? 
For toil we must 
In smoke and dust, 
Below the water-line.” 


Then came a sharp whistle, and the song was cut short as the 
stoker bent to his work, and again the twenty-four furnaces 
threw their blinding glare into our faces. With all the appa- 
ratus for cooling the stoke-room, however, it is still a first-class 
submarine hell. 

One night when the sea was wicked, rolling high and fast 
from the banks of Newfoundland ; when the mainmast swung 
to and fro like a great pendulum upside down, I climbed below 
to the engine-rooms. When the ship shot downward and the 
screws went out of the water, the mighty engines flew like 
dynamos, making the huge boat, with her hundreds of tons, 
tremble till the screws went down into the water again. In the 
stoke-rooms the boilers lie crosswise of the ship, so when she 
rolls it is with the greatest difficulty that the stoker prevents 
himself from being shot head first into one of the furnaces. 








THE ENGINE ROOM. 
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Here I watched these grim toilers this wild night ; and it seemed 
the more she rolled, pitched, and plunged, the more furiously 
they fed the furnaces. What with the speed of the ship and 
the speed of the wind, the draught was terrific, and the fire- 
boxes seemed capable of consuming any amount of coal that 
could be thrown into their red throats. Though absolutely safe, 
the stoke-room on a night like this is an awful place for one 
unused to such scenes. 

All through the night, above the roar of the ocean, at 
regular intervals came the sharp whistle of the head-stoker ; and 
at longer intervals the cry from above, ‘ All’s well.” On 
Sunday morning when we awoke, the waves still washing up 
the steerage deck, and the great ship rolling from side to side, 
we could hear from the stoke-room the same shrill whistle and 
the same cry outside of ‘‘ All’s well.” Then, like a flood of 
sunlight, came the sweet strains of the anthem which the band 
always plays on Sunday mornings, and again the sea rose up 
and closed our windows, and shut out the light of day. When 
the reckoning was taken, we were all surprised to learn that on 
such a tempestuous sea we had made a mile more than on the 
previous day on a summer one. 

‘*Look away,” said the Captain, as we passed an ocean 
steamer that seemed to be standing still. 

** Is she at anchor ?” I asked. 

‘*No,” said the Captain. ‘‘ She’s making twelve knots an 
hour, and only a few years ago she was one of the ‘Ocean 
Greyhounds.’” 

Within the last decade the time between New York and 
Southampton has been reduced by nearly two days, but those 
who look for a like reduction within the next ten years will 
surely be disappointed. A larger boat than the Bismarck has 
been built, with 30,000 horse-power as against her 16,000 ; and 
with all this increase of power, with a corresponding risk incident 
to working under such high pressure, the result is only a little 
over a mile an hour more than is made by the Bismarck. If, by 
nearly doubling the horse- power of the Fiirst Bismarck, and with 
twenty-five per cent. more firemen, we can shorten the time 
barely a half-day, then, indeed, does the problem of shortening 
the time between the New World and the Old become a difficult 
one. In order to convey an idea of the size of a first-class 
ocean-going steamer, I may mention that the Fiirst Bismarck is 
502 feet long, 27 feet wide, and 60 feet deep from her hurricane 
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deck to her keel. There are nine huge boilers 15 feet 7 inches 
in diameter, and 19 feet long. It requires 130 stokers and 
trimmers and 300 tons of coal a day to keep them hot. They 
boil down 100 tons of water every twenty-four hours. Thereare, 
all told, 55 engines on board the ship. The steam that drives 
the boat passes through three pairs of cylinders. The first are 
43 inches in diameter, and work at a pressure equal to eleven 
atmospheres; the next, 67 inches, working at four atmospheres ; 
the third are the low-pressure cylinders, 106 inches in diameter, 
with one atmosphere pressure and a vacuum equal in working 
power to an atmosphere. There are two main shafts, one to 
each screw, or propeller, 20 inches in diameter; each are 
142 feet long and weigh a ton for every foot of steel. 

There are twelve engineers and twelve assistants. Over all 
these men there is a chief engineer or ‘‘ Obermachinist,” as he 
is called, whose duties are similar to those of a master-mechanic 
on arailway. There is an indicator in his office which shows 
at all times the pressure under which the various engines are 
working and the speed of the boat. When we were ready to go 
below, Mr. Jonas pressed a button which, he explained, was a 
signal to the engineer in charge to open the doors and allow us 
to pass from one room to another; for there are water-tight 
doors between the engines. There are, in all, thirteen air-tight 
compartments, so that if a man-of-war were to stave a hole in 
one side of the vessel, that compartment would simply fill with 
water but would do no serious damage. In fact, half-a-dozen 
holes might be stove in and she would continue to ride the waves. 
When a boat with a single propeller loses her steering apparatus, 
she is in great danger, but with a twin-screw ship there is 
absolutely no danger. By simply reversing one screw the ship 
may be steered as a row boat is guided by holding one oar still 
and moving the other. 

The electric light plant consists of four dynamos which sup- 
ply acurrent for 1,300 lamps. In addition to the lamps in the 
saloons and state-rooms, all the signal lights are electric, as well 
as the lights used in the steerage and in the supply rooms. 

If the vessel were to strike a rock and cave in six feet of her 
bottom or keel, she would then come to a solid steel plate, or 
false bottom, that would stand almost any pressure. Struck by 
another boat amidships, she would not sink; and if with her 
enormous weight, she should strike a light ship the latter must 
go down. 
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In addition to the chief steward there are eighty-four other 
stewards, who report directly or indirectly tohim. The passen- 
gers are divided into three classes :—first cabin, second cabin, and 
steerage ; so that three separate and complete kitchens and dining 


rooms are kept 
up. The food 
furnished for the 
steerage passen- 
gers is better 
than one would 
expect, when we 
consider that the 
Company carries 
them from New 
York to Ham- 
burg, and keeps 
them on_ board 
for seven days for 
ten dollars. The food and service in the second cabin is better 
than the average three dollars a-day American hotel. In the 
first cabin saloon it is all that can be desired. Everything about 
the ship has a military air. The stewards enter in regular order, 
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and when a change is ordered they all march out, keeping time to 
the band, making, with their neat uniforms and snow-white 
gloves, a goodly sight to see. Each table has its own table- 
steward, and at the elbow of each passenger stands an under- 
steward in white gloves. The regular dinner consists of from 
seven to ten courses. The wines and ales are excellent, and 40 
per cent. cheaper than in New York. 

In addition to the regular meals, at eight o’clock every 
evening tea is served in the main. saloon. At nine o'clock the 


** INVALIDs.” 


band gives a concert in the second-cabin saloon, which is always 
attended by many of the first-cabin passengers. If a passenger 
is ill, and remains in his state-room, the room steward will call 
half-a-dozen times a day to ask what he wants to eat. If he 
remains on deck, the deck steward will bring him an excellent 
dinner, without any extra cost. Here are a few items copied 
from the Purser’s list of supplies :—Drinking water, 212 tons; 
meat, including beef, mutton, pork, and poultry, 45,963 pounds : 
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there were 8,500 oranges, 2,000 cans of vegetables, 15 boxes 
of lemons, 50 gallons of cream, 18,000 eggs, 2 tons of butter, 
and 3 of potatoes. 
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ONE OF THE PLEASANT DAYS. 


The assistant steward showed us through the steerage. It 
was the day after the rough sea, and the women and children 
were still huddled up in their gloomy bunk-rooms, recovering 
slowly from the sea-sickness of the previous day. ‘‘ Here’s a 
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nice man! Ah! here is a mice man,” the children cried as we 
went in, catching at the hands of the artist, whose shining cuffs 
and collar attracted their attention. But, cheerless as their 
surroundings are, they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Countess in the first cabin is as sick, when she is sick, as 
they are. 

Forward, where the ship’s side-walls are close together, the 
sailors sleep. Here, when the sea is rough, one may experience 
the sensation of riding in the elevator of a sixteen-storey build- 
ing, and, as the bow descends, the sensation of falling. The 
occupants of this quarter are a rough-looking lot, but, appa- 
rently, as happy as cow-boys. Every sailor has his regular 
ration of rum, while the stokers, in addition to the red wine they 
drink in the stoke-room, have Kimmel four times a day. 

Just back of the sailors are the stores. In the cold room, 
where the meats are kept, all the pipes are covered with frost. 
We remained in the cold room long enough for the artist to 
make a sketch, and it took half-an-hour in the wine room to 
thaw us out. The ship has an ice machine, and makes her own 
ice. I ought to say, also, that she has two large evaporators, 
so that if the supply of drinking water should be lost by a leak, 
or should in any way become unfit for use, drinking water 
could be made from the sea. The same evaporators could easily 
supply water in the same way for the boilers, should that 
supply run out. Every precaution seems to have been taken, 
and every possible emergency guarded against, in the construc- 
tion of these Ocean Express boats. 

Two things I should like to change. The tons of wholesome 
food, delicious meats, and delicate sweets that are carried from 
the tables and thrown into the sea, I would give to the poor 
steerage passengers. Every day at dinner, when the lamps made 
the main saloon a glare of light, I could see these poor people 
peeping in at the windows where the tables were freighted with 
good things, and it made me sad. Sometimes a mother would 
hold her poor pinched-faced baby up to the window, and I 
couldn’t help wondering what answer that mother would make 
if the baby were to ask, ‘‘ Why they didn’t go in and eat.” 

After making the steerage passengers happy, I should like to 
rig a governor to the main shafts, so that the screws would not 
cut up so when out of water. I mentioned this to Mr. Jonas. 
He looked at me steadily for a moment, then, as he allowed his 
head to dip slightly to the starboard, a sunny smile broke over 
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his kindly face, and he replied : ‘‘ Well, somebody has tried that 
already.” 
While the first-cabin passengers are free to go to the second- 


REACHING PORT. 


cabin concerts, the people who inhabit that part of the boat are 
not allowed forward. Here may be seen the swells of the ship, 
and, unless you hold a first-class ticket, you may not mingle, 
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An ocean steamer is a little Hawaii, and the Captain is the king. 
But in most cases he rules with gentle grace. The ship’s — 
officers, too, seem to live so near to one another that there 
exists the warmest fellowship between them. 

Besides a number of titled people, we had on board a tenor 
from Boston, and a musical wonder from Columbus, bound for 
Leipsic. Some were going to Italy to sing, some to Paris to 
paint. In this great Bohemian hotel the tramp, if he could get 
aboard decently dressed, might sit at the same table with the 
millionaire. They pace the same deck, in the same sunlight, 
and watch the same waves wash over the bow. 

The happiest time on board a ship is the dinner-hour. After 
dinner, those who do not care to face the sea-breeze, lounge in 
the music-room, where someone is usually singing or playing. 
Here, books and pictures may be seen by those who prefer 
that sort of thing to cards or music. Outside, where the 
bracing ocean breeze sweeps the deck, the passengers prome- 
nade. Wrapped in warm rugs, in sheltered nooks, others rest 
in their steamer chairs, aid watch the moon go down into the 
sea. Altogether, it is a happy, indolent life they lead; a life of 
unbroken rest, save when the sea is rough. Even sea-sickness 
has its advantages, for with that disease no one cares whether 
he sinks or swims. 

There are expressions of real regret as the end of the voyage 
draws near. Many of the passengers would prefer to remain 
on board, and sail on and on, for they like the ship’s crew, and 
love the sea. 








“« CULLINGWORTH’S KNEES WERE ABOVE THE SADDLE FLAPS.” 








Bhe Stark Nfunro Letters. * 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


VIIL. 
1, THE PARADE, BRADFIELD, 
April 6th, 1882. 

I am writing this, my dear Bertis, at a little table which has 
been fitted up in the window of my bedroom. Everyone in the 
house is asleep except myself, and all the noise of the city is 
hushed. Yet my own brain is singularly active, and I feel that I 
am better employed in sitting up and writing to you than in 
tossing about upon my bed. I am often accused of being sleepy 
in the daytime, but every now and then Nature gets level by 
making me abnormally wakeful at night. 

Are you conscious of the restful influence which the stars 
exert? To me they are the most soothing things in Nature. I 
am proud to say that I‘ don’t know the name of one of them. 
The glamour and romance would pass away from them if they 
were all classified and ticketed in one’s brain. But when a man 
is hot and flurried, and full of his own little ruffled dignities and 
infinitesimal misfortunes, then a star bath is the finest thing in 
the world. They are so big, and so serene, and so lovely. They 
tell me that the interplanetary spaces are full of the dédris of 
shattered asteroids; so, perhaps, even among them there are 
such things as disease and death. Yet just the look of them 
must remind a man of what a bacillus of a thing he is, the whole 
human race like some sprinkling of impalpable powder upon the 
surface of one of the most insignificant fly-wheels of a monstrous 
machine. But there’s order in it, Bertie, there’s order. And 
where there is order there must be mind, and where there is mind 
there must be sense of Justice. I don’t allow that there can be any 
doubt as to the existence of that central mind, nor as to the 
possession by it of certain attributes. The stars help me to 
realise these. They are to me what the old woman’s Bible is to 
her. 

But in all soberness I really do think, Bertie, that very much 
which seems to be the saddest in life might be very different if 
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we could focus it properly. I tried to give you my views about 
this in the case of drink and immorality. But physically I fancy 
that it applies more obviously than it does morally. All the 


“ THE WINDOW OF MY BEDROOM.” 


physical evils of life seem to culminate in death, and yet death, 
as I have seen it, has not been a painful or terrible process. 
In many cases a man dies without having incurred nearly as 
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much pain during the whole of his fatal illness as would have 
arisen from a whitlow or an abscess of the jaw. And it is 
often those deaths which seem most terrible to the onlooker 
which are least so to the sufferer. When a man is overtaken 
by an express and shivered into fragments, or when he drops 
from a fourth-floor window and is smashed into a bag of 
splinters, the unfortunate spectators are convulsed with horror 
and find a text for pessimistic views about the Providence which 
allows such things to be. And yet it is very doubtful whether 
the deceased, could his tongue be loosened, would remember 
anything at all about the matter. We know, as students of 
medicine, that though pain is usually associated with cancers 
and with abdominal complaints, still in the various fevers, in 
apoplexy, in blood poisonings, in lung diseases, and, in short, 
in the greater proportion of serious maladies there is little 
suffering. 

I remember how struck I was when first I saw the actual 
cautery applied in a case of spinal disease. The white-hot iron 
was pressed firmly into the patient’s back, without the use of 
any anesthetic, and, what with the sight, and the nauseating 
smell of burned flesh, I felt faint and ill. Yet, to my astonish- 
ment, the patient never flinched or moved a muscle of his face, 
and, on my enquiring afterwards, he assured me that the pro- 
ceeding was absolutely painless, a remark which was corro- 
borated by the surgeon. ‘‘The nerves are so completely and 
instantaneously destroyed,” he explained, ‘‘that they have no 
time to convey a painful impression.” But then if this be so, 
what becomes of all the martyrs at the stake, and the victims of 
Red Indians, and other poor folk over whose sufferings and 
constancy we have wondered ?_ It may be that Providence is not 
only not cruel itself, but will not allow man to be cruel either. 
Do your worst and it will step in with a ‘‘ No, I won’t allow this 
poor child of mine to be hurt,” and then comes the dulling of 
the nerve and the lethargy which takes the victim out of the 
reach of the tormentor. David Livingstone, under the claws 
of the lion, must have looked like an object lesson of the 
evil side of things, and yet he has left it upon record that 
his own sensations were pleasurable rather than otherwise. 
I am well convinced that if the newly-born infant and the 
man who had just died could compare their experiences, the 
former would have proved to be the sufferer. It is not for 
nothing that the first thing the new-comer into this planet 
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does is to open its toothless mouth and protest energetically 
against fate. 

Cullingworth has written a parable which makes a paragraph 
for our wonderful new weekly paper. 

‘The little cheese-mites held debate,” he says, ‘‘ as to who 
made the cheese. Some thought that they had no data to go 
upon, and some that it had come together by a solidification of 
vapour, or by the centrifugal attraction of atoms. A few sur- 
mised that the platter might have something to do with it, but 
the wisest of them could not deduce the existence of a cow.” 

We are at one, he and I, in thinking that the infinite is be- 
yond our perception. We differ only in that he sees evil, and | 
see good, in the working of the universe. Ah! what a mystery 
it all is! Let us be honest and humble, and think kindly of each 
other. There’s aline of stars all winking at me over the oppo- 
site roof—winking slyly at the silly little person with the pen and 
paper who is so earnest about what he can never understand. 

Well, now, I’ll come back to something practical. It is 
nearly a month since I wrote toyoulast. The date is impressed 
upon my memory because it was the day after Cullingworth shot 
the air-dart into my finger. The place festered, and prevented 
my writing to anyone for a week or two, but it is all right again 
now. I have ever so much of different sorts to tell you, but 
really when I come to think of it, it does not amount to very 
much after all. 

First of all, about the practice. I told you that I was to have 
a room immediately opposite to Cullingworth’s, and that all the 
surgical cases were to be turned over to me. For a few days I 
had nothing to do, except to listen to him romping and scuffling 
with his patients, or making speeches to them from the top of 
the stairs. However, a great ‘‘Dr. Stark Munro, Surgeon,” 
had been affixed to the side of the door downstairs, opposite 
Cullingworth’s plate, and a proud man was I when first my eyes 
lit upon it. On the fourth day, however, in came a case. He 
little knew that he was the first that I had ever had all to myself 
in my life. Perhaps he would not have looked quite so cheerful 
if he did. 

Poor chap! he had little enough to be cheery over, either. 
He was an old soldier who had lost a good many teeth, but 
who had continued to find room between his nose and chin for 
a short, black clay pipe. Lately there appeared a small sore on 
his nose which has spread and become crusted. On feeling it, 
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I found it as hard as a streak of glue, with constant darting 
Of course there could be no question 
as to diagnosis. It 
was epithelioma- 
tous. cancer caused 
by the irritation of 
the hot tobacco 
smoke. I sent him 
back to his village, 
and two days after 
I drove over in Cul- 
lingworth’s dog- 
cart, and removed 
the growth. I only 
got a sovereign for 
it. But it may bea 
nucleus for cases. 
The old fellow did 
most admirably, 
and he has just been 
in (with a most aris- 
tocratic curl to his 
nostrils) to tell me 
that he has bought 
a box full of church- 
wardens. It was 
my first operation, 


pains passing through it. 








“DROPS FROM A FOURTH-FLOOR WINDOW, AND IS SMASHED INTO A BAG OF SPLINTERS.” 
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and I daresay I was more nervous about it than my patient, 
but the result has given me confidence. I have fully made 
up my mind to let nothing pass me. Come what may, from 
an iridectomy to an ovariotomy, I am prepared to doit. Why 
should a man wait? Of course I know that many men do, but 
surely one’s nerve is more likely to be strong and one’s know- 
ledge fresh now than in twenty years. 

Well, cases came dribbling in from day to day—all very 
poor people and able to pay very poor fees—but still very 
welcome to me. The first week I took (including that operation 
fee) one pound seventeen-and-sixpence. The second I got two 
pounds exactly. The third I had two pounds five, and now I 
find that this last week has brought in two pounds eighteen, 
so I am moving in the right direction. Of course, it compares 
absurdly enough with Cullingworth’s twenty pounds a day, and 
my little quiet back-water seems a strange contrast to the noisy 
stream which pours for ever through his room. Still, I am 
quite satisfied, and I have no doubt at all that his original 
estimate of three hundred pounds for the first year will be amply 
justified. It would be a glorious thing to think that if anything 
were really to happen at home, I should be able to be of some 
use to them. If things go on as they have begun, I shall soon 
have my feet firmly planted. 

I was compelled, by the way, to forego an opening which, 
a few months ago, would have been the very summit of my 
ambition. You must know—possibly I told you—that im- 
mediately after I passed, I put my name down as a candidate 
for a surgeonship on the books of several of the big steamship 
lines. It was done as a forlorn hope, for a man has usually to 
wait several years before his turn comes round. Well, just a 
week after I started here, I got a telegram one night from 
Liverpool. ‘‘ Join the Decia to-morrow, as surgeon, not later 
than eight in the evening.” It was from Staunton and Meri- 
vale, the famous South American firm, and the Decza is a fine 
6,000-ton passenger boat, doing the round journey by Bahia 
and Buenos Ayres to Rio and Valparaiso. I had a bad quarter 
of an hour, I can tell you. I don’t think I was ever so un- 
decided about anything in my life. Cullingworth was dead 
against my going, and his influence carried the day. 

‘*My dear chap,” said he, ‘‘ you’d knock down the chief 
mate, and he’d spread you out with a handspike. You'd get 
tied by your thumbs to the rigging. You’d be fed on stinking 
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I’ve been reading a novel about the 





water and putrid biscuits. 
merchant service, and I know.” 

When I laughed at his ideas of modern sea-going, he tried 
another line. 

‘‘ You’re a bigger fool than I,take you for if you go,” said 
he. ‘*Why, what can it lead to? All the money you earn 
goes to buya blue coat and daub it with lace. You think 
you’re bound for Valparaiso and you find yourself at the poor- 
house. You've got a rare opening here, and everything ready 
to your hand. You'll never get such another again.” 

And so it ended by my letting them have a wire to say that 
I could not come. It is strange when you come to a point where 
the road of your life obviously divides, and you take one turning 
or the other, after vainly trying to be sure about the finger-post. 
I think, after all, I chose rightly. Aship’s surgeon must remain 
a ship’s surgeon, while here there is no horizon to my possi- 
bilities; 

As to old Cullingworth, he is booming along as merrily as 
ever. You say in your last that what you cannot understand 
is how he got his hold of the public in so short atime. That ia 
is just the point which I have found it hard to get light upon. i | 
He told me that after his first coming he had not a patient for 
a month, and that he was so disheartened that he very nearly 
made a moonlight exodus. At last, however, a few cases came 
his way, and he made such extraordinary cures of them, or else 
impressed them so by his eccentricity, that they would do 
nothing but talk of him. Some of his wonderful results got 
into the local press, though after my Avonmouth experience, I 
should not like to guarantee that he did not himself convey 
them there. He showed me an almanac which has a great 
circulation in the district. It had an entry sandwiched in in 


this way :— 


























August 15. Reform Bill passed, 1867. 
August 16. Birth of Julius Cesar. 
August 17. Extraordinary cure by Dr. Cullingworth of 






a case of dropsy in Bradfield, 1881. 
August 18. Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. 

It read as if it were one of the landmarks of the latter half of 
the century. I asked him how on earth it got there, but I could 
only learn that the woman was fifty-six inches round the waist, 
and that he had treated her with elaterium and croton oil. 

That leads me to another point. You ask me whether his 
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cures are really remarkable, and, if so, what his system is. | 
answer, unhesitatingly, that his cures are very remarkable in- 
deed, and that I look upon him as a sort of Napoleon of medi- 
cine. His view is that the pharmacopeeial doses are, in nearly 
every instance, much too low. Excessive timidity has cut down 


“I FOUND IT AS HARD AS A STREAK OF GLUE.”’ 


the dose until it has ceased to produce a real effect upon the 
disease. Medical men, according to his view, have been afraid 
of producing a poisonous effect with their drugs. With him, on 
the contrary, the whole art of medicine lies in judicious poison- 
ing, and when the case is serious, his remedies are heroic. 
Where, in epilepsy, I should have given thirty-grain doses of 
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bromide or chloral every four hours, he would give two drachms 
every three. No doubt it will seem to you a very kill-or-cure 
method, and I am myself afraid that a succession of coroners’ 
inquests may check Cullingworth’s career, but hitherto he has had 
no public scandal, while the cases which he has brought back to 
life have been numerous. Heis the most fearless fellow. I have 
seen him pour opium into a dysenteric patient until my hair 
bristled. But either his knowledge or his luck always brings him 
out right. 

Then there are other cures which depend, I think, upon his 
own personal magnetism. He is so robust and loud-voiced and 
hearty that a weak, nervous patient goes away from him recharged 
with vitality. He is so perfectly confident that he can cure 
them that he makes them perfectly confident that they can be 
cured, and you know how in nervous cases the mind reacts 
upon the body. If he chose to preserve crutches and sticks as 
they do in the medizval churches, he might, I am sure, paper 
his consulting-room with them. A favourite device of his with 
an impressionable patient is to name the exact hour of their cure. 
‘* My dear,” he will say, swaying some girl about by the shoul- 
ders, with his nose about three inches from hers, ‘‘ you’ll feel 
better to-morrow at quarter to ten, and at twenty past you'll be 
as well as ever you were in your life. Now keep your eye on 
the clock and see if I am not right.” Next day, as likely as not, 
her mother will be in, weeping tears of joy, and another miracle 
has been added to Cullingworth’s record. It may smell of 
quackery, but it is exceedingly useful to the patient. 

Still, I must confess that there is nothing about Cullingworth 
which jars me so much as the low view which he takes of our 
profession. I can never reconcile myself to his views, and yet I 
can never convert him to mine, and so there will be a chasm 
there which, sooner or later, may open so wide as to divide us 
altogether. He will not acknowledge any philanthropic side to 
the question. A profession in his view is a means of earning a 
livelihood, and the doing good to our fellow mortals is quite a 
secondary one. 

‘* Why the devil should we do all the good, Munro?” he 
shouts. ‘‘ Eh, what? A butcher would do good to the race, 
would he not, if he served his chops out gratis through the win- 
dow. He'd be a real benefactor, but he goes on selling them at 
a shilling the pound for all that. Take the case of a doctor who 
devotes himself to sanitary science. He flushes out drains and 
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keeps down infection. You call him a philanthropist! Well, I 
call him a traitor. That’s it, Munro, a traitor and a renegade. 
Did you ever hear of a Congress of lawyers for simplifying the 
law and discouraging litigation ? What are the Medical Associa- 
tion and the General Council and all these bodies for? Eh, 
laddie?. For encouraging the best interests of the profession. 


‘* SHOWED ME AN ALMANAC.” 


Do you suppose they do that by making the population healthy. 
It’s about time we had a mutiny among the general practitioners. 
If I had the use of half the funds which the Association has, | 
should spend part of them in drain-blocking, and the rest in the 
cultivation of disease-germs and the contamination of drinking- 
water.” 
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Of course, I told him that his views were diabolical, but— 
especially since that warning which I had from his wife—I dis- 

count everything that he says. He begins in earnest, but as he 

goes on the humour of exaggeration gets hold of him, and he 

winds up with things which he would never uphold in cold blood. 

However, the fact remains that we differ Widely in our views of 
professional life, and I fear that we may come to grief over the 
question. 

What do you think we have been doing lately? Building 
a stable—no less. Cullingworth wanted to have another at 
the business place—as much, I think, for his patients as his 
horses—and, in his audacious way, he determined that he would 
build it himself. So at it we went—he, I, the coachman, Mrs. 
Cullingworth, and the coachman’s wife. We dug foundations, 
got bricks in by the cartload, made our own mortar, and I think 
that we shall end by making a very fair job of it. It’s not quite 
as flat-chested as we could wish, and I think that if I werea 
horse inside it, I should be careful about brushing against the 
walls ; but still, it will. keep the rain and wind out wher it is 
finished. Cullingworth talks of our building a new house for 
ourselves, but as we have three large ones already there does 
not seem to be any pressing need. 

Talking about horses, we had no end of a fuss here the other 
day. Cullingworth got it into his head that he wanted a first- 
class riding-horse, and as neither of the carriage ones would 
satisfy him, he commissioned a horse-dealer to get him one. The 
man told us of a charger which one of the officers in the garrison 
was trying to get rid of. He did not conceal the fact that the 
reason why he wished to sell it was because he considered it to 
be dangerous, but he added that Captain Lucas had given one 
hundred and fifty pounds for it, and was prepared to sell it at 
seventy. This excited Cullingworth, and he ordered the creature 
to be saddled and brought round. It was a beautiful animal, 
coal-black, with a magnificent neck and shoulders, but with a 
nasty backward tilt to its ears, and an unpleasant way of looking 
at you. The horse-dealer said that our yard was too small to 
try the creature in, but Cullingworth clambered up upon its back 


and formally took possession of it by lamming it between the 


ears with the bone handle of his whip. Then ensued one of the 
most lively ten minutes that I can remember. The beast justified 
his reputation, but Cullingworth, although he was no horseman, 
stuck to him like a limpet. Backwards, forwards, sideways, on 
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his fore feet, on his hind feet, with his back curved, with his 
back sunk, bucking and kicking, there was nothing the creature 
did not try. Cullingworth was sitting alternately on his mane 
and on the root of his tail—never by any chance in the saddle, 
He had lost both stirrups, and his knees were drawn up and his 
heels dug into the creature’s ribs, while his hands clawed at mane, 
saddle, or ears, whichever he saw in front of him. He kept his 
whip, however, and whenever the brute eased down,,. Culling- 
worth lammed him once more with the bone handle.. His idea, 
I suppose, was to break its spirit, but he had taken a larger 
contract than he could carry through. The animal bunched his 
four feet together, ducked down his head, arched his back like a 
yawning cat, and gave three convulsive springs into the air. At 
the first Cullingworth’s knees were above.the saddle flaps, at 
the second his ankles were retaining a. convulsive grip, at the 
third he flew forward like a stone out of asling, narrowly missed 
the coping of the wall, broke with his head the iron bar which 
held some wire-netting, and toppled back with a thud into the 
yard. Up he bounded, with the blood streaming down his face, 
and, running into our half-finished stables, he seized a hatchet, 
and with a bellow of rage rushed at the horse. I caught him by 
the coat and put on a fourteen stone drag, while the horse-dealer 
(who was as white as chalk).ran off with his horse into the 
street. Cullingworth broke away from my grip, and, cursing 
incoherently, his face slobbered with blood, and his hatchet 
waving over his head, he rushed out of the yard—the most dia- 
bolical-looking ruffian you can imagine. However, luckily for 
the dealer, he had got a good start, and Cullingworth was per- 
suaded to come back and wash his face. We bound up his cut 
and found him little the worse, except in his temper. But for 
me he would most certainly have paid seventy pounds for his 
insane outburst of rage against the animal. 

I daresay you think it strange that I should write so much 
about this fellow and so little about anybody else, but the fact 
is that I know nobody else, and that my whole circle is bounded 
by my patients, Cullingworth, and his wife. They visit nobody, 
and nobody visits them. My living with them brings the same 
taboo from my brother-doctors upon my head, although I have 
never done anything unprofessional myself. Who should I see 
in the street the other day but the McFarlanes, whom you will 
remember at Linlithgow. I was foolish enough to propose to 
Maimie McFarlane once, and she was sensible enough to refuse 
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me. What I should have done had she accepted me I can’t 
imagine, for that was three years ago, and I have more ties and 
less prospect of marriage now than then. She was with her 
tather the other day, but I only had time for a few words, for 
they were just passing through the town. I thought she was 
looking prettier than ever, and I wondered whether she could 
remember our last dialogue as distinctly as I could. It wasn’t 
a very long one, either. I raised my hat, I remember, and 
asked her whether she would like to be my wife. She answered 
that she was quite certain that she would not. I asked‘ her 


*1T’S NEARLY DAWN.” 


why she was so certain, and she said that it was because she 
could never care for me. I asked her why not, and she said 
because I would never suit her. I begged her to tell me in 
what respect I did not suit, and she answered because I was 
inclined to be solemn, and she was inclined to be frivolous, S@ 
I was dismissed—looking more solemn than ever—and so ended 
my first, and perhaps my last, try at winning a wife. Well, 
there’s no use yearning for what you can’t have, and there’s no 
other man living to whom I would speak about the matter. at 
all; but life is a deadly lonely thing when a man has no. one on 
his side but himself. Why is it that I am sitting here in the 
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moonlight writing to you, except that I am craving for 
sympathy and fellowship? I get it from you, too—as much as 
one friend ever got from another—and yet there are some sides 
to my nature with which neither wife, nor friend, nor anyone 
else can share. If you cut your own path, you must expect 
to find yourself alone upon it. 

Heigh ho! it’s nearly dawn, and I as wakeful as ever. It is 
chilly, and I have draped a blanket round me. I’ve heard that 
this is the favourite hour of the suicide, and I see that I’ve been 
tailing off in the direction of melancholy myself. Let me wind 
up on a lighter chord by quoting Cullingworth’s latest article. 
I must tell you that he is still inflamed by the idea of his own 
-paper, and his brain is in full eruption, sending out a perpetual 
stream -of libellous paragraphs, doggerel poems, social skits, 

parodies, and articles. He brings them all to me, and my table 
* “is already piled with them. Here is his latest, brought up to 
‘my room after he had undressed. It was the outcome of some 
remarks I had made about the difficulty which our far-off 
descendants may have in determining what the meaning is of 
‘some of the commonest objects of our civilization, and as a 
corollary, how careful we should be before we become dogmatic 
, about the old Romans.or Egyptians :— 

‘* At the Third Annual Meeting of the New Guinea Archzo- 
‘logical Society, a paper was read upon recent researches on the 
supposed site of London, together with some observations upon 
hollow cylinders in use among the ancient Londoners. Several 
examples of these metallic cylinders or tubings were on exhibi- 
tion in the hall, and were passed round for inspection among 
the audience. The learned lecturer prefaced his remarks by 
observing that on account of the enormous interval of time 
which separated them from the days when London was a 
flourishing city, it behoved them to be very guarded in any 
conclusions to which they might come as to the habits of the 
inhabitants. Recent research appeared to have satisfactorily 
established the fact that the date of the final fall of London was 
somewhat later than that of the erection of the Egyptian 
Pyramids. A large building had recently been unearthed near 
the dried-up bed of the river Thames, and there could be no 
question, from existing records, that this was the seat of the 
law-making council among the ancient Britons, or Anglicans as 
they were sometimes called. Near this was an oblong building, 
which had originally consisted of brick. Its name has been 
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ascertained to be the Aquarium, which points to.its having been | 
used as a place of seclusion for habitual drunkards. The 
lecturer proceeded to point out that the bed of the Thames had 
been tunnelled under by a monarch named Brunel, who is 
supposed, by some authorities, to have succeeded Alfred the 
Great. The open spaces of London, he went on to remark, 
must have been far from safe, as the bones of lions, tigers, and 
other extinct forms of carnivora had been discovered in Regent’s 
Park. Having briefly referred to the mysterious structures 
known as ‘pillar-boxes,’ which are scattered thickly over the 
city, and which are either religious in their origin, or else may 
be taken as marking the tombs of Anglican chiefs, the lecturer 
passed on to the cylindrical piping. This had been explained 
by the Patagonian school as being a universal system of light- 
ning-conductors. He (the lecturer) could not assent to this 
theory. Ina seties of observations, extending over several 
months, -he had discovered the important fact that these lines of 
tubing, if followed out, invariably led to large hollow metallic 
reservoirs which were connected with furnaces. No one who 
knew how addicted the Ancient Britons were to the use. of 
tobacco, could doubt what this meant. Evidently, large quan- 
tities of the herb were burned in the central chamber, and the 
aromatic and narcotic vapour was carried through the tubes to 
the house of every citizen, so that he might inhale it at will. 
Having illustrated his remarks by. a series of diagrams, the 
lecturer concluded by saying, that although true science was 
invariably cautious and undogmatic, it was none the less an 
incontestable fact that so much light had been thrown upon old 
London, that every action of the citizens’ daily life was known, 
from the taking of a tub in the morning, until, after a draught 
of porter, he painted himself blue before retiring to rest.” 

After all, I daresay this explanation of the London gas-pipes 
is not more absurd than some of our shots about the Pyramids, 
or ideas of life among the Babylonians. 

Well, good-bye, old chap, this is a stupid, inconsequential 
letter, but life has been more quiet and less interesting just of 
late. I may have something a little more moving for my next. 


( Zo be continued. ) 





F Book of Beginnings. 


By James AsHcrort NOBLE. 


HIS is a title which will have associations for some bookish 

readers. To that luckless magazine, The Liberal, which 

Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt mismanaged with such unequivocal 

success, the latter contributed a 

poem headed as is this paper, 

with the single change of ‘‘ the” 

for ‘‘a”; but it is not of that 

poem or of anything connected 

or associated with it that I wish 

to write now. The poem in 

The Liberal—an unremarkable 

performance—is not very ancient, 

but my ‘‘ Book of Beginnings ” 

is more modern still, for of the 

special beginnings which it in- 

cludes we have not yet seen, and 

it is to be hoped that we shall 

not soon see, the end. It is a 

book with no esthetic charm ; 

it was born long before ‘‘ The 

Bodley Head ” and Aldine House 

j arose to gladden the heart of 

JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE, 1876. the bibliophile; and yet one 

sometimes sees it in a book- 

seller's column of ‘‘ Wanteds,” where, indeed, it is likely to 

remain, for it must be much scarcer than many books whose 

Scarcity is a rumour upon the lips of all collectors. A rather 

clumsy large quarto volume, severely bound in unadorned 

half-calf by the hands, if I am not mistaken, of that ‘‘pro- 

vincial-named Shimmin” recently immortalised by Mr. Birrell, 

it contains nothing but the first year’s issues of a local weekly 

journal, and might therefore at the first glance be classed 

with directories, pocket-books, lettered draught-boards, and all 

the other d:d/ia a biblia of Charles Lamb. This, however, would 

be a somewhat hasty and rash classification, and I think I can 

give some good reasons for assigning to this bulky, and even 

ugly, tome a peculiar and high place among my few literary 
treasures, 
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The first of these reasons is purely personal, and therefore 
unimportant to everybody but myself. The journal was called 
The Argus; this volume contains the issues on and between 
October 21st, 1876, and October 13th, 1877 ; and on the forefront 
of about half of them appears the legend, ‘‘ Edited by James 
Ashcroft Noble.” That legend is a perpetual lesson tome. Were 
I to hear that a literary friend had been appointed editor of a 
weekly journal at a salary of five thousand pounds fer annum, the 
sight—the very thought—of those five words would suffice to 
kill at the birth all feelings of envy; and it is no small thing 
to have at hand so efficient a protection from one of the seven 
deadly sins. Thackeray—who'only conducted a monthly maga- 
zing—spoke sadly of editorial ‘‘ thorns” : he should have spoken 
of.blisters, thumb-screws, red-hot pincers, racks, boiling oil, and 
nitro-glycerine bombs ; and even in this multiplicity of metaphor 
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he would have done scanty justice to the miseries of editorship. 
But this is a painful subject. I will not pursue it. 

The history of the origin of The Argus is a very simple one. In 
the year 1876 there were in Liverpool various people holding 
certain views—‘‘fads” is, I believe, ‘the disrespectful name 
generally given to them—who were anxious to establish a 
weekly journal of opinion as their organ and mouthpiece. Some 
of these views I held with such tenacity as I was capable of ; 
others I held much more loosely ; others I did not hold at all ; 
but in spite of these disabilities I was appointed editor of the new 
venture. The chairman of the proprietary company and I 
conferred together upon its outward form, and we decided to be 
imitative, our chosen model being the New York Nation, which I 
thought then, and think still, one of the comeliest of journals. 
Appearance is much, but substance is more, and the choice of 
contributors—an anxious matter—was a responsibility, the burden 
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of which I had to bear alone. Of course I knew that the faddists 
would be well to the fore, but a weekly paper cannot live on fads 
alone, and I was bound to supplement their contributions by 
something that would not be so entirely ‘‘ caviare to the 
general.” Thus I secured for the first number a social article by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who was then a leading member of 
the staff of Zhe Echo; a political article from a local barrister, 
who has since entered Parliament and won distinction as an 
eloquent Gladstonian ; and I received promises of contributions 
from Professor Dowden, Professor Francis Newman, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, and Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, M.P., whose novel, 
Ginx's Baby, now forgotten, 
was then the book of the 
hour. These were ‘good’ 
names for a_ provincial 
journal, but the first volume 
of The Argus, which lies- 
before me as I write, owes 
its interest not to them, but 
to certain other names, then 
of no account, but now 
known (at least two of 
them are known) wherever 
English literature is read. 
A volume containing the 
earliest published work of 
Mr. William Watson, all 
but the earliest work of 
Mr. Hall Caine, and the 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE, 1895. 

(From a photograph by Charles F. Treble.) maiden efforts of that rising 
novelist, Mr. William’ Tire- 
buck, may fairly claim something of distinction as a ‘‘ Book of 

Beginnings.” 

Among the first of my contributors, both in point of time and 
of subsequent importance, was the now distinguished novelist, 
Mr. Hall Caine. He was not a novelist, distinguished or other- 
wise, until several years after Zhe Argus had had its day and 
ceased to be ; but in many ways I found him a very useful col- 
league, and in all ways a most pleasant and entertaining 
companion. It was my old friend Sir Edward Russell (then 
Mr. Russell), the accomplished editor of the Z7verpool Daily Post, 
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who brought Mr. Caine and me together. 
of any experience in journalism—save the microscopical expe- 
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Being myself devoid 


rience given by reviewing for a 
daily paper—I was that very 
rare bird, an editor in search of 
contributors, instead of being 
like the rest of my tribe the prey 
for which the contributors were 
seeking. Before Mr. Caine left 
my office, where we made each 
other’s acquaintance, and had an 
hour’s talk, I was happy in the 
thought that I had, at any rate, 
got a staff, if only a staff of one. 
Mr. Russell had assured me 
that Mr. Caine could write, and 
I soon assured myself that, 
though considerably my junior, 
he was much more a man of the 
world than I. Then, too, he 
was well acquainted with local 
affairs, my own ignorance of 


which was a constant terror to me, and last, but not least, I 
discovered that his acquirements and tastes would enable him to 
be of service in the department of dramatic criticism. 

Indeed, I have often wondered how it was that, as 


his marked bent, Mr. Caine, when he 
turned seriously to creative work, hap- 
pened to choose the narrative rather 
than the dramatic form. It was, indeed, 
the choice of his youth, for in those days 
he was not merely an ardent play-goer, 
but an unacted dramatist as well. At 
the age of seventeen the author of Ben- 
my-Chree had written a long dramatic 
poem—which I think he told me had 
been commended by that catholic ap- 
preciator of young poets, George Gil- 
fillan—and at twenty a drama dealing 
with the Chartist agitation, and having 


for its hero Alton Locke. He also established in Liverpool a 
Shaksperean organization entitled the ‘‘ Notes and Queries 
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Society,” but that was at a somewhat later period, and as it was 
independent of Mr. Caine’s connection with Zhe Argus it will 
find a more fitting place in subsequent pages of more general 
reminiscences. More pertinent was the fact that, like his friend 
Mr. Russell, he had become one of the little band of Irvingites— 
Henry Irvingites, of course, I mean—who were then a small 
sect, and not the national church they have since become. 
He was already numbered among the personal friends of the 
rising actor, and his personal knowledge enabled him to con- 
tribute to my first number an article giving for the first time 
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the facts concerning an imposture by which Mr. Irving had 
just been saddled with a previously unknown brother. Mr. 
Caine wrote much about stage matters for Zhe Argus, and 
his theatrical notes, ‘‘ From our Stall,” signed with the four 
initials, ‘*T. H. H. C.,” which soon became well known in Liver- 
pool, were simply specimens of bright business-like journalism, 
which had-in them plenty of what used to be called ‘‘ snap,” 
though it should be added that they displayed an amount of 
knowledge which was at that time by no means general in 
provincial theatrical criticism. It was in his longer and more 
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ambitious contributions that Mr. Caine forswore journalism and 
became literary to the measure of his heart’s desire; and it must 
be admitted that in those days some of us were inclined to think 
that his literature was not a thing of much account. In fact, his 
more ambitious work was—as all early ambitious work is certain 
to be—largely tentative ; he had only just set out on that quest 
for a style which was not found much before the days of Zhe 
Deemster. Most men who were young in the sixties and 
seventies were ardent Carlyle enthusiasts, and the prominent 
symptom of Carlylomania was a pestilent itch of imitation, or, 
as I perhaps ought to call it, instinctive reproduction. Mr. 
Caine was one of the hero-worshippers, but he was less exclu- 
sive than most of his fellows who knew only one hero, for the 
honours paid to him by the sage of Chelsea were paid also with 
not less of reverence to those dead gods, Charles Lamb and 
Coleridge. The black and white result was somewhat of a con- 
glomeration, and Mr. Caine’s early literary architecture was of a 
decidedly composite order, being in structure Carlylesque with 
Lamblike and Coleridgian decoration. The man who wrote the 
reticently strong diary of the exile, Dan Mylrea, must smile if he 
ever reads the flamboyant Argus articles ; but probably he has 
something better to do. Prominent among them was a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The Foreigner in Liverpool ”—papers which were, 
for the most part, curiously patriotic, the American and the 
Oriental being handled with special roughness. When, however, 
he chose to be appreciative, as in treating of that not outwardly 
attractive person, the German emigrant, his appreciation was 
served in full measure, running over, 

‘* Yonder stalwart emigrant, encased in his enormous blue 
habiliments, and steadfastly, comtemplatively, and dreamily 
gazing through the smoke of his tobacco-pipe, is no outlaw 
whom society casts off, but rather a fitting object for reverence, 
and, could we but see it aright, for warmest regard and affec- 
tion, too. Only yesterday, he and his fellows were walked one 
after the other up from the station to the depét, mercifully pro- 
vided out of the overflowing governmental beneficence for the 
reception of such human shipments as are brought hence from 
the eastern frontier of the Rhine ; and to-morrow he and they 
will be marched backwards with becoming regularity, amid the 
quillets of a crowd of calf-skin wise ones and the titter of a lace- 
clad bevy, to the harbour from whence all will once and for ever 
be despatched to the wildest backwoods of America, Never- 
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theless, if we but look closely, we shall realise the extent to 
which this so-submissive emigrant animal has all the puissance, 
without taint, of his more riotous four-footed fellows. What 
features are so devoid of the scintillations of humour but that 
they wrinkle at sight of this sombre mastiff? Nevertheless, 
behind the solemn mask lie flashes enough of merriment such as 
were first lighted by the powers at Weimar, and such as from 
the tongue of a Richter set the world i’ th’ roar.” 

And so on, and so on. It was amusing, but it was not 
prophetic. There was nothing 
whatever to encourage even the 
most sanguine to expect from its 
author anything like the mature 
strength of Zhe Deemster; the 
rich pictorialism of Zhe Scape- 
goat; the tremendous dramatic 
force, the profound pathos, and 
the intense humanity of Zhe 
Manxman. During The Argus 
days he wrote a short story and 
offered it to me; I thought it a 
poor thing, and I believe I should 
so think if I read it to-day. Even 
The Shadow of a Crime seemed 
to me a promise rather than a 
performance ; and of that pro- 
mise, few will regard A Son of 
Hagar as a fulfilment. But 
there was no doubt about Zhe 
Deemster, and upon the subse- 
quent books the reading’ world of two hemispheres has passed 
its emphatic verdict. Perhaps for the very reason that the writer 
was born to be a dramatic creator, his early activities, which 
were other than creative, failed to do him full justice. At any 
rate, Mr. Caine’s possibilities were concealed as closely as those 
of the German emigrant, save, perhaps, from students of the 
once-famous ‘‘ Country Parson,” who accepted the comforting 
doctrine that youthful crudity is the chrysalis form of mature 
genius. His was a problematical beginning. 

The contributions made to The Argus by Mr. Caine’s friend 
and _ schoolfellow, Mr. William Tirebuck, whose Dorrie and 
Sweetheart Gwen have been lucky in pleasing both the critical! 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK, 1876. 
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experts and the populace, were, comparatively speaking, much 
more ordinary affairs than the ‘‘appreciations” of the 
‘‘ foreigners ”"—among whom, by the way, Mr. Caine rather 
curiously classed his recently-made friends, the Jews. Both 
Mr. Caine and Mr. Tirebuck have achieved success as novelists ; 
but the latter had in him the makings of a successful journalist, 
which the former certainly had not, Nature having clearly in- 
tended him for one task—and for one only. This opinion is not 
merely mine ; it was held by a man whose judgment on such 
matters was worth much more 
than mine—the late John Lovell, 
of the Liverpool Mercury, in the 
columns of which Mr. Caine’s 
first novel was originally pub- 
lished. Mr. Lovell was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of his protegé, 
but I remember well a con- 
versation I had with him at 
the Liverpool Reform Club, in 
the course of which he lamented 
that ‘Caine couldn’t write a 
leading article.” 

He would not have made 
the same lamentation concern- 
ing Mr. Tirebuck, whose criti- 
cisms of Liverpool preachers, 
and articles on such themes as 
‘‘Dramatic Interest,” ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Influence,” and ** Medio- eel einai ee. 
crities”” were capital examples (From a photograph by Mayall & Co.) 
of journalistic work. For that 
very reason, however, they do not readily lend themselves to 
sampling by brief quotation; they were just plain-spoken, 
vigorous performances, with here and there—as in his treatment 
of stage illusion—a touch of subtlety that denoted a mind with 
an analytic turn. Mr. Tirebuck’s novels show that this indica- 
tion was not deceptive ; but there were few, if any, other hints 
of the stories of the future. Still, even now, the best of them 
have sufficient grip and freshness to make them worth reading, 
and they certainly add various items of interest to my ‘‘ Book 
of Beginnings,” 
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wtory of the Sorcerer. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
(“Hans BREITMANN.”) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. S. Potver. 


NCE there was a king who had two children, Carlo and 

Giulietta, whom he loved dearly. He took the fancy to 

publish a decree: ‘‘Whoever can guess the colour of my 
daughter’s new dress may marry her.” 

Sure enough, this was hard. Many came,and none guessed 
it, But there appeared a very little man, all wizened, but look- 
ing like a gentleman, and splendidly dressed, who said : 

‘* Your daughter’s dress is of the same colour as a flea.” 

The king was vexed at having to give his daughter to such a 
miserable mortal, and a stranger at that, but he kept his word. 

And after the marriage feast was over the little man went 
away with his wife and never returned, nor did anyone know 
whither they had gone. The king grieved, and at last Carlo 
said, ‘‘ I will seek my sister.” 

‘** But where?” asked the king. 

‘* T will consult a witch,” replied Carlo. He did so, and she 
bade him sleep in a pig pen. He slept, and dreamed that he 
must travel far to the North. 

He journeyed very far.. One night he lost his way in a forest, 
and climbed a high tree to see as far as possible. And he 
beheld a light glimmering far away amid the darkness of the 
foliage. Down he slid, and came at last in that sad solitude to 
a magnificent palace. He knocked boldly at the door, and 
immense was his joy to recognise his sister in a lady who opened 
itto him. Giulietta, however, after the first outburst of joy and 
affection, cried : : 

‘*Oh, poor Carlo, you have come to yourdeath. Hide your- 
self at once, for I am the wife of a Sorcerer, and should he find 
you here, he will slay you without any more to do. All that I 
can suggest to save you is that you shall hide behind the stable 
door ; then you may steal away in the morning covered up in a 
sheepskin which I will give you. Very early he will go to the 
stall and let all the sheep out. Stay there till I come.” 

So it was done. 
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And in the morning when the Sorcerer had gone forth, Giuli- 
etta took her brother in and breakfasted with him, and then 
said : 

‘Oh, if you only knew how badly he treats me ; just like a 
slave. When he sleeps he uses me for a pillow for fear lest I 
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“LOST HIS WAY IN THE FOREST.” 


should run away. Just think a little, my dear brother, if there 
is no way to save me. He owes his power to a peacock’s 
feather, which is a wonderful talisman, which he had the luck to 
find. And his weak point is his mortal fear of the Six Brothers, 
who may take it from him.” 

Then Carlo bade her good-bye with much love, and returned 
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to his father’s palace. And having found the Six Brothers, he 
promised them wealth and honours if they would aid him. 

And to know what they could do, the king asked them, one 
by one, in what their ability consisted. 

‘* When I put my ear to the ground,” said the eldest, ‘‘ I can 
hear anything that is going on though it be miles and miles 
away.” 

‘Good, that,” said the king; and, turning to the second, 
inquired, ‘‘ What are you worth ?” 

Answered the brother: ‘‘ While anyone is sleeping I can 
steal the pillow from beneath his head without his perceiving it.” 

‘* Bravissimo,” cried the king. ‘‘ That fits me. And you, 
Number Three?” ' 

‘*T,” answered the third brother, ‘‘ when the Sorcerer 
rushes out of the house, I can make a forest spring up which will 
be so dense that it will take days to pierce it.” 

‘Good for you,” said the king. ‘‘ And now you, Signor 
Twice-two.” 

‘* I,” replied the fourth brother, ‘‘in case the Sorcerer gets 
through the wood, can, before you can say it, put a lake in his 
way which will require three days to cross.” 

‘* Admirable,” exclaimed the king, and turned to the fifth, 
who said : 

‘* If the Sorcerer crosses the lake, I can raise up a mighty 
mountain of soap, which he cannot climb.” 

‘‘Oh! oh! And now for you,” said the king, to the sixth 
and last, and youngest and smallest brother. 

‘*T, with my carbine, can shoot the eye out of a fly at a 
thousand yards off.” 

‘* Blessed art thou,” remarked his Majesty. ‘‘ It looks to me 
very much as if you six and my son might succeed in that 
whereunto you prepare yourselves.” 

The seven. set forth, and several days later arrived, after 
dark, at the palace of the Sorcerer. 

The eldest brother put his ear to the ground and said : 

‘*The wizard snores. He sleeps soundly. This is the mo- 
ment to act.” 

‘ The second entered the house by scaling the window. He 
softly approached the magician, and, lifting his head gently, 
when Giulietta slipped away put a stone in her place. She at 
once secured the peacock’s feather, and, as they stole off, showed 
it joyfully to her liberator. 

s 
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** Do you recognise this?” she inquired. 

‘‘Ah, yes; [knowit. It is the feather which we unfortu- 
nately lost.” 

Giulietta restored it to him, and, with the rest of the company, 
fled for her life. The Sorcerer, awakened, rushed after them, 
seeking his victims, his feather, and vengeance. But he had 
hardly got out of his palace before he found himself almost im- 
prisoned by a dense forest. And when, after a long struggle, 

he squeezed through 
it, he found himself 
before a mighty lake, 
which he could only 
cross by using his 
magic wand to the ut- 
most. And, this ac- 
complished, there rose 
before him a mighty 
mountain of soap, 
right in the way. But 
he climbed and 
climbed, and after 
slipping up and slid- 
ing down a thousand 
times, gained the sum- 
mit. When lo! just 
as he was crying ‘‘ Vic- 
tory,” he was hit in 
. the eye by the infal- 
‘ lible shot, and fell 
dead. 
So they returned to 
“HE WAS HIT IN THE EYE. the palace, and all 
received wealth and 
honours, and he who had taken Giulietta from beneath the 
wizard’s head, married her. And the priest blessed the happy 
couple. 

Years passed by, and the old king died, as did Carlo ; and he 
was succeeded by the brother who married Giulietta, and who, 
having the feather, always wore it. But once, while hunting, 
he lost it, and, returning home, gave himself up to grief. Now 
he had two sons, and said to them, ‘‘ He who finds the feather 
shall inherit my throne.” 
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So they set forth, and after a while the younger brother saw 
something shining in the dust. It was the feather, and, picking 
it up, he cried, ‘‘ Lo! I have found the feather ; hurrah!” 

The elder brother, seeing himself doubly deprived of his 
chance to reign, was in a bitter rage, and, drawing his dagger, 

















killed the younger, and 
buried him in the forest. 
Returning home, he gave 
the feather to his father, 
but when asked where his 
brother was, replied, ‘I 
lost him in the forest. Per- 

‘“** | HAVE FOUND THE FEATHER.’ ” haps he was devoured by 

wild beasts.” 

Years passed by. One day a peasant came to the plage 
where the younger brother lay buried, and saw a fine mushroom, 
which he plucked. And near it lay a bone, which he also took, 
and made from it a whistle. And, this done, he put it to his 
lips, when the whistle began to utter these words :— 
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** Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 
Blow louder still, I pray ; 
My elder brother murdered me, 
And made my grave beneath the tree, 
All for a peacock’s plume.” 


Astonished at this wonder, the peasant took the whistle to 
the king, and, when the monarch blew on it, there came, as 


before, the words :— 


“ Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 
Blow louder still, I pray ; 
My elder brother murdered me, 
And made my grave beneath the tree, 
All for a peacock’s plume.” 


Then the elder brother himself tried it, and the whistle still 
repeated :— 


** Oh, whistler, my brave whistler, 
Blow louder still, I pray ; 
My elder brother murdered me, 
And made my grave beneath the tree, 
All for a peacock’s plume.”’ 


Then the father, in great anger, had the elder brother thrown 
into prison, and the bones of the younger were disinterred and 
buried beneath a tomb, such as no one ever beleld before, it was 


so magnificent. 
It is an old story told in many lands, and fifty years ago I 


read a disquisition on it, showing that the story of the slain 
child is an old myth of the resurrection :— 


‘* My mother killed her little son, 
My father thought me lost and gone, 
Sister Phoebe buried me 
All underneath the juniper tree ; 
Now over hill and dale I fly, 
Ho, what a pretty bird am I.” 





Ur. Frank Prangwyn at 
Stratford Studios. 


By Baynton BOyLe. 


R. FRANK BRANGWYN, the well-known artist, who has 
been specially commissioned by THE IDLER to illustrate 
its forthcoming unique series of sea-stories, written by the fore- 
most English authors, is one of the most modest of men, and 
has a rooted objection to find- 
ing the details of his somewhat 
adventurous life becoming 
common property. But, whilst 
fully realising that— 


“ Of their own merits modest’men are 
dumb,”’ 





he is quite willing to reveal 
incidentally the strange ups and 
downs, and the indomitable 
pluck and energy, which have 
resulted in his being one of 

the most prominent artists 

of the day. And the extra- 

ordinary part of it all is, that 

Mr. Brangwyn never formally FRANK BRANGWYN. 
attended art classes in his life, 

but simply drew and painted because he couldn’t help doing so. 
To use his own words, ‘‘I began to paint and draw ever since 
I can remember anything. I never went to any art school, but 
just knocked about in the museums, and sketched everything I 
came across. My first start in the artistic world was due to 
William Morris. One day I was knocking about at South 
Kensington, and he came up and spoke to me. He thought I 
could do some bits of design for him, so I did them. Then 
he gave me some more work at his place in Oxford Street, in 
copying designs. That was the only sort of training I ever 
had, and I believe it was an exceedingly good one in every 
sense. 
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‘‘ This went on for some time. When I had made-a small 
sum of money, I thought I should like to try something else, so 
went down into the courtry and did a little sketching out of 
doors. This was all very well as far as regards my artistic 
training ; but I soon spent my money, and got extremely hard 
up. As I could not find anything else to do, I went to sea ina 
coaster, and found it a capital opportunity for picking up 
technique, and getting to know every rope and spar on board a 
ship. At that time I used to knock off sketches of the vessel, 
and sell them for sixpence a-piece to the crew. Then I turned 





A BURIAL AT SEA. BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


my hand to anything by which I could make sufficient io live 
on. When I had money enough, I bought the canvas fora 
big picture, chose a subject, and sent it to a gallery. If anybody 
bought it, I would get another big canvas and paint another 
picture. 

‘*] dare say you will be rather surprised to hear that, 
though I was born in Bruges, my father and mother were Welsh. 
There’s really nothing else about me that would interest people, 
and I wouldn’t have told you this only I shall be off to the 
East again shortly, and dodge seeing myself in print.” 
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‘You have wandered about a good deal in different countries 
though, haven’t you, Mr. Brangwyn?” 
“‘Oh, yes; in Morocco and other places, where there is 


plenty of colour.” 

“* Didn’t you exhibit at Munich last year? One hears that 
it’s English artistic colony has a good deal of individuality, and 
turns out a lot of original work.” 





1 
ip 





HAULING UP THE BOAT. BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


‘Yes; I exhibited there and in Paris in 1893. Morocco 
goat-herds, and all that kind of thing, you know. I’ve three 
or four big pictures on hand now. Just look at the size of 
them!” 

And, with a cheery good-natured laugh, Mr. Brangwyn 
resumed his work on an enormous canvas which stretched half 


across the studio. 
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Is a Gorrupt Government better 
than an ffonest One? 


By SPENCER JEROME, ISRAEL ZANGWILL, AND FRANK SMITH. 








ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. P. Hooper, PENRYN STANLEY, AND 
Louis GUNNIS. 





By SPENCER JEROME. 
It seems to me that you Eng- spencer Jerome fh (A 
lishmen have not yet for a long thinks Englishmen 
enough time tried practically uni- do not understand 
versal suffrage to understand its universal suffrage. ” 
necessary concomitants, as well 





as do Americans. This is shown, pres 
in one respect, by your insisting — 
upon purity of elections and free- brib 
dom from bribery of electors and will 
of public officials, and the 
carnestness with which you pur- 
sue and punish violations of the é 
same. No institution is necessarily dang 
good in itself, and to accomplish the — 
maintenance of civilised society in publ: 
sa eceiisitishiniasinaaa: ilekala which brains may secure its rewards, sect 


is the true end, the summum bonum of 
government. Now the Americans, from their long experience in 
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meeting the problems of universal suffrage, have ascertained 
that the most dangerous persons to put in au- 
thority are honest fanatics. Dishonest men may 
line their own pockets, but are not likely to lean 
towards extreme measures of radical legis- 

lation ; there is more money in it for them 
to sell out. Then, too, there is nothing which 
discourages reformers in the start like 
the knowledge that they have to deal 
with a venal and corrupt gang who 
under no circumstances will have any 

real inter- 











& : . -- 0 
vf <q», est in any 
& public 
/ ? measure. 
. N/A country oF 
Se can pros- 
_—s ZA a Mt Per and grow great under 7 a 


a corrupt government ; 

witness England of the thirteenth to eighteenth 
centuries. It cannot prosper under doctrinaires ; 
witness France of the Revolution. Under an honest 
application of universal suffrage, the men whe 
are most likely to come to the front are 
: the bigots, the zealots, revolutionists, the 
i enthusiasts, the fanatics, because it is 
_ = “p these men who can honestly promise the 
uffrage. AN ANARCHIST. most to the ignorant electorate. Unless 
the people who have succeeded under the 
present ~égime and who want to preserve the status guo can 
counteract these vain promises with solid considerations (ze. 
bribes), there is great danger that the present scheme of things 

will be wrecked and a Gallic ‘‘ reign of reason” introduced. 


. * * 7 


Again, I say, a corrupt government is not very 
dangerous, for when it gets too rank, like Tam- 
many, it can be ousted. Nor is it often that the 
public will be very severely bled, for the politicians 
are usually careful not to go to the point of provoking a 
reaction ; and its great merit is, as was the case with Tammany, 
that it resolutely sets its face against radical legislation which 


A corrupt Govern- 
ment is not dan- 
gerous. 
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might shut off the supply of golden eggs. Americans will 
rarely admit this 
necessity to fo- 
reigners. It is 
a blemish on 
what they con- 
sider one of their 
own institutions, yet Professor 
Royce, of Harvard, says, in his 
able work on early California : 
‘*When the American lets the 
corrupt party managers rule him, 
he does so with an immoral but 
still often clever submissiveness, 
because party wrangles are not 
only themselves amusing, but 
also are an excellent prevention 
of any elaborately dangerous and i ciate 
revolutionary legislation. 
This tendency of men to tolerate political corruption rather than 
political officiousness, is certainly far more prudent than the re- 
verse would be. While we condemn the immorality of such tolera- 
tion of corrupt men, let us then not forget the relatively good 
effects of this very tolerance in many new lands, 
and in California in particular. A people with 
less political skill than our own 
would have suffered far more 
from earnest but visionary 
LZ schemes than we in California 
suffered from the whole crew of 
selfish politicians. While we 
submitted to these latter, we 
actually used their own partisan 
phrases and their personal am- 
bitions as the instruments for 
impeding the course of dan- 
gerous legislation, and so we 
saved ourselves, sometimes not in- 
deed from the just penalties of our 
political sins, but from the con- 
sequences of sins that we were 


“on age happily able to avoid committing.” — 4 ramsmany pouiTiciA%. 


A REPRESENTATIVE. 
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I fear we must regard the granting of universal 
suffrage as an unretraceable step, and, this being so, 
p the experience of America leads to 
the conclusion that a union of purity 

with it is incompatible with the very existence 

of the state. Americans do not tolerate corrupt 

politicians because they are proud of them, nor 

because they cannot oust them, but because 

they are an apparently necessary means of 

stemming the tide of radical legislation which 

threatens, by destroying the main incentive to 

individual effort, to destroy at the same time, 

the existing civilisation. Englishmen would do 

well to take a lesson from the experience of 

those who are, with reference to the working 

of popular institutions, their older brothers. 

Should England ever go down, it will be as.a 

result of putting supreme power into the hands 


A TEMPERANCE i i inai 
an of incorruptible doctrinaires. 


The granting of 
universal suffrage 
is unretraceable. 














7 ~ . . 
By IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 

Your American's view of democracy is as clever Zangwill suggests 
as it is cynical. It amounts to this: that universal the abolition of the 
suffrage is such a peril to the commonweal that, franchise farce. 
having been given prematurely, it must in- 
sidiously be nullified in practice, even at the cost 
of universal corruption; in short, if the old 
society is to be preserved, universal franchise 
must be transformed into universal corruption. 
What an ironic commentary on the constitution 
that was founded by George Washington, who 
couldn’t tell a lie! The honour of America, 
it appears, ‘‘ rooted in dishonour” stands, and 
‘* faith unfaithful” makes its politicians falsely 
true. When one remembers some of the other 
gigantic evils of the society thus conserved 
by corruption, when one thinks of the great 
immoral capitalists, playing their game regard- 
less of whom they ruin or whom they‘enrich, 
when one thinks of the squalid slums of the 
great cities, one wonders whether the society 
which these things shadow were not better = «sue squacw sums.” 
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damned. It were cleaner at any rate to abolish universal 
franchise than to flaunt this farce in the eyes of Europe. 
If universal suffrage was a mistake, if indeed the gift of the 
franchise does not develop a man’s conscience and education 
—and certainly bribery is not the way to give him a chance 
of such development — then why not honestly admit that 
America has made this mistake, that the ideals of the Pilgrim 
Fathers were inferior to Tammany Hall’s, and that even the 
negro is not a‘man and a brother ? 


* * . * 


- Does your American reply that it is impossible 
Is itimpossibleto now to take back the franchise? But on his own 
take away the ‘ , 
franchise? showing the electors merely regard it as an oppor- 

tunity for extracting ‘‘ boodle.” All that would be 

impossible, then, is to take away this ancient 
concession without compensation. The 
electors must be bought out at the full 
market-value of their votes, with a few 
cents and corpse-revivers thrown in for their 
loss of amusement. At every election 
dollars and drinks for the ex-electors would 
be circulating freely under the direction of 
the Treasury. And, ex hypothesi, the bulk, 
or a number of electors sufficient to annul 
the danger to society, will accept the liqui- 
dation, and thus the dishonest will be hon- 
estly weeded out of the electorate. But if 
the cynics were wrong, and there remained 
among the poorer electorate men sufficiently 
honest to retain their votes, and sufficiently 
numerous to swamp the old society—why, 
then the devil take the old society! The 
ae object of government is only the good of 
the majority, and these men, being the 

majority, have every right to select their own form of good. If 
they were mistaken, nature would soon convince them of their 
mistake, and the next generation would profit by the object- 
lesson. Demos would go on, a sadder and a wiser man. The 
solution of the question is that the people must not only govern, 
it must be fit to govern. To corrupt it with dollars, to drowse 
it with drink, is only to put off the inevitable day. It were far 
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wiser to help it to educate itself for, its functions. For, if the 
revolutionary economic ideas that are in the air are false, they 
will destroy themselves. And if they are true, they have got to 
be realised, and will get themselves realised. No amount of 
corruption will save society in the long run. Meantime, either 
let universal suffrage operate honestly, or let it be suspended or 
abolished. Let even those States, which have enfranchised the 
black man, and which now, in accordance with the deep 
Machiavellian principle, brazenly revealed by your American, 


“TO GIVE WITH THE RIGHT HAND AND TAKE AWAY WITH THE LEFT.”’ 


dishonestly render his vote nugatory by a reliable inaccuracy in 
the counting, withdraw their spurious Christianity. A double 
standard of morals subtly infects the whole core of the nation. 
Corruption cannot be localised ; it creeps and spreads through 
all departments of thought and action. To give with the right 
hand, and take away with the left in exchange for a few dollars, 
is a manceuvre unworthy of a great nation, The transaction is 
fair ; let it be above board, let it be lifted into the plane of 
ethics. To found society upon a farce is to lower those ideals 
by which, as much as by bread, a nation lives, 


* * 
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By FRANK SMITH, OF THE Lonpon County COUNCIL. 


‘* Take note, take note, O world / 
To be direct and honest ts not safe.’’—lago to the Moor. 


Iago must have been an American, or else 
Frank Smith thinks Americans have accepted Jago’s untruthful statement 
lago must have 1, if rtain criticism on nt fi 
been an American. 2° $°SPel, if a certain criticism on government from 
the American standpoint lately placed in my hands in 
any degree voices the 
opinion of the American 
people. The writer claims 
that the English who in- 
sist upon ‘‘ purity of elec- 
tions and freedom from 
bribery,” and who 
‘pursue and punish 
violations of the same,” 
‘ thereby demonstrate that 
they do not practically un- 
derstand what are the neces- 
sary concomitants of uni- 
versal suffrage. Americans, 
the writer contends, prove 
the superiority of their 
knowledge of universal suf- 
frage, by preferring corrupt 
politicians to honest ad- 
ministrators, on the ground that the latter are fanatics and 
dangerous to the greatness and prosperity of any country. 
That a corrupt administration is a necessary concomitant 
of universal suffrage, or that government must either be 
in the hands of the dishonest men or honest fanatics, I deny. 
It is also asserted that the evil done by the corrupt adminis- 
trator is more than counter-balanced by the good he does 
in opposing Radical reforms. This cannot be put forward 
as a serious argument. It is simply an appeal to the pre- 
judice of monopolists against reformers who demand justice. 
The true end of all government, this critic contends, is ‘‘to 
accomplish the maintenance of civilised society in which brains 
may secure its reward,” which means that all the machinery of 
the State should only be used in the interests of those who are 


IAGO AS AN AMERICAN. 
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intellectually strong. What about those whose brain power is 
weak? Are they not to have a lookin? Are they not worthy 
of consideration? What is the reward due to brains? Not 
merely power or money. In my judgment, that government 
only deserves support, and gives to brains the best reward, 
which offers opportunities to honest industry to all its citizens, 
and secures to all who toil, and only to such, the full fruits of 
their labour. Brains securing their reward as society is politi- 
cally and commercially constituted to-day, too often means the 
fine art of swindling by which the clever rogue is enabled to rob 
the dull, but honest man. This is the abuse of brain. power. 
The gains of a successful stock jobber or market rigger, can no 
more be called a ‘‘ reward” than can the sneak thief’s claim to 
your umbrella as his reward be sustained, simply because he 
has escaped detection. We are told that 
‘‘under an honest application of universal 
suffrage, the bigots, the zealots, the re- | 

e\ 





volutionists, the enthusiasts, and the fana- 

tics,” come to the front, and that ‘‘Americans 

have proved by long experience that the 

most dangerous persons to put in autho- 

rity are the honest fanatics.” It is ridicu- 

lous to point to America as an example 

of the wisdom of leaving the administration 

of affairs to corrupt politicians. One has 

only to point to the rottenness of the 

Tammany Hall gang, to the swindling 

monopolies which exist under the name of 

‘‘ Trusts,” to the exploits of the ‘‘ Boss” “BRAINS!” 
Tweeds and others of that ilk, which have 

made American politics to stink. Cromwell was denounced as 
an honest fanatic, so were Luther and Knox, Jesus and Moses, 
and Galileo and George Washington, John Brown of Harper’s 
Ferry fame, and good old Abe Lincoln ; but does any one to-day 
suggest that they were dangerous either to the prosperity or the 
greatness of the nations? Are not the fanatics of one genera- 
tion the heroes and examples of the next ? 


* * * 


A country, we are told, can ‘‘ prosper and grow 
great under a corrupt government.” That depends and greatness! 
entirely upon what we accept as being prosperity 


What are prosperity 
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and greatness. Can any country 
be said to be either prosperous 
or great within whose borders ° 
multitudes of honest citizens are 
neglected to starvation point, 
and suffer premature decay and 

death. as is the case in both America and 

England to-day? Are these latter-day 

horrors the result of government by honest 

fanatics? Certainly not; they are the 

result of government by self-seeking poli- 

ticians who do not ‘‘ lean towards extreme 

measures of Radical legislation.” It is 

claimed that England of the thirteenth to 

the eighteenth centuries prospered and 

became great under corrupt government, 

whereas France of the Revolution under 
FRENCH orFice seskers. the government of ‘‘doctrinaires” did 

not prosper. There are many thinkers who 
rightly hold that, during the period mentioned, there were 
produced hordes of Royal plunderers who engineered the 
wholesale slaughter of the common people in the interests of 
some of the most despicable specimens of humanity who ever 
disgraced God’s earth. It was not the ‘‘ doctrinaires ” who did 
the damage in France, but the corrupt 
politicians and office-seekers, who, while 
they had not the courage or the desire to 
fight for liberty, had sufficient cunning to 
act the camp-follower and secure the spoil 
which belonged to the victors. Both in 
England and America, I am prepared to 
contend, history proves that as true de- 
mocratic government has developed, cor- 
ruption has departed. Zealots, revolution- 
aries, and fanatics against whom we are 
warned, what are they? Simply honest 
men driven to despair by the neglect of 
those in authority of the causes which create 
and maintain poverty. As the result of 
leaving government in the hands of corrupt 
politicians in America, there have come 
into existence such modern monstrosities 
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PINKERTON’S SHARPSHOOTERS. 
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as the Pullmans, the Jay Goulds, and others of a like 
character, who starve honest working-people into degrading 
conditions of servitude, and depend upon Pinkerton’s Sharp- 
shooters for protection. The corrupt politicians are responsible 
for the spectacle which the New York police force presents to- 
day—a crew of official black-mailers, who are the protectors of 
criminals, for a price, instead of being a terror to evil-doers ; 
and yet with these present-day facts before us, Englishmen are 
asked to admire the wisdom of Trans-Atlantic methods of ad- 
ministration! We are not obliged to have either a corrupt 
government or government by ‘‘ doctrinaires.”” A man is not 
necessarily a doctrinaire because he has an ideal. 





Take London as an example; the administra- 
London as an 





tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works became example. 
so corrupt that it had to be wiped out. Its place 

has been filled by the London County Council. It is true that 
the majority of its members are dubbed by reactionaries 


‘‘ fanatics, dreamers of dreams, idealists,” but no suggestion of 
corruption has ever been made. London is governed better than 
ever before, and true civic life 
never was stronger. We are 
told that the advantage of having 
a corrupt government is that 
when it gets ‘‘too rank, like 
Tammany, it can be ousted.” 
But can the evil that has been 
wrought be wiped out at the 
same time? Does not the legacy 
which corruption leaves behind 
it live long after the perpetrators 
have been sent to prison or have 
‘** skedaddled”’? Witness the ex- 
odus of the ‘‘ Boodle” Aldermen 
of New York and Jabez Balfour. 
Professor Royce, of Harvard, in 
his history of California, tells us 
that ‘*‘ Americans let the corrupt 


party managers rule them because ' “ BOODLE ALDERMEN.” 
| T 
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party wrangles are not only themselves amusing, but are an ex- 
cellent prevention of any elaborately dangerous revolutionary 
legislation.” The Professor is further of opinion that if corrupt 
politicians do not save a country from the just penalty of political 
sins, they save it from the consequences of sins that are happily 
avoided. I would suggest to Professor Royce that a greater au- 
thority has declared, that our sins, political or otherwise, whether 
they be sins of omission or commission, will find us out. As to 
party wrangles being ‘‘ amusing” ; burning Rome was amusing 
to Nero, but honest men look upon Nero with loathing and con- 
tempt, as they do upon party politicians of the present day who 
‘‘wrangle”’ and. ‘‘amuse” their fellow-plunderers, while the 
common people perish, neglected and forgotten. We are also 
told that ‘‘ should England ever go down, it will be the result of 
putting supreme power into the hands of incorruptible doctri- 
naires.” My reply to this is, that the nation that cannot 
bear the strain of incorruptible honesty, deserves to go down. 
* * 7 - 


It is the duty of governments, we are informed, 
**to stem the tide of Radical legislation, which 
threatens, by destroying the main incentive to indi- 

vidual effort, to destroy at the same 
time the existing civilisation.” I am 
prepared to contend that existing 
civilisation is a fraud, and deserves 
to be destroyed. Conditions which 
only provide for what is. termed the 
‘*survival of the fittest,” that give 
rewards only to the strong, the 
’ artful, the idle, and that do not 
make a clean and happy life possible 
/for all, are the real danger to pros- 
perity and greatness, and must be, 
and will be, in spite of all the cor- 
rupt politicians and their backers, 
changed. The true incentive to in- 
dividual effort will only be possible 
when the people have insisted on the 
destruction of that trinity of evil, 
Monopoly, Class Prejudice, and Party 
Politics ; and rely upon the government of the people by the 
people and for the people, so that a fair share of the responsi- 


The duty of 
governments. 


KING MONOPOLY. 
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bilities and pleasures of life will be offered to every citizen, and 
no one will be permitted to live upon the industry of another, 
as, for example, do the noble army of rent eaters we call land- 
lords. If I were asked to give a reason for the sentiments I 
have criticised, I should say they indicate that the monopoly 
mongers are beginning to see the red light, and that this is 
an appeal to party politicians that unless they succeed in 
demoralising and corrupting the masses, Socialism is inevitable ; 
and I am bound to say that in my judgment, a more shameful 
invitation to degrading practices was never penned. 





CAN OCEAN SPEED BE INCREASED? 


By Str THomMAs SUTHERLAND, MEssrs. YARROW & Co., AND 
Messrs. J. I. THornycrorr & Co. 


‘* Within the last decade the time between New York and Southamp- 
ton has been reduced by nearly two days ; but those who look for a like 
reduction within the next ten years will surely be disappointed. It will 
be difficult to construct, even in one’s imagination, a better boat than the 
First Bismarck. Indeed, a larger boat has been built, at a greater cost, 
operated at a greater expense, with 30,000 horse-power as against her 
16,000; and with all this increase of power, together with a correspond- 
ing increase of risk incident to working under such high pressure, the 
result is only a little over a mile an hour more than is easily made by 
the Bismarck. If by nearly doubling the horse-power of the Furst 
Bismarck we can reduce the time barely half a day, then, indeed, does 
the problem of reducing the time between the new world and the old 
become a difficult one.’’—Cy. Warman. 





The question which you raise is a difficult one to 
answer. There is no doubt that the ships above Sir Thomas Suther 


referred to, viz., the Campania and Lucania, of the land says it is a 
difficult question 


Cunard Co., have approximately double the power ,, answer. 
of the First Bismarck, and their average passages 

appear to be only about seven or eight hours less than those of 
the latter vessel. Approximately, therefore, the cost of this 
extra speed is enormous; but how far it is remunerative, or 
will prove to be remunerative in the long run, is a question 
which can only be answered by experience. 

For the moment we appear, in the Lucania and Campania, to 
have reached the limits of sea-going speed on long voyages, 
but who can answer for the future? To prophesy, therefore, 
as to what will happen, or will not happen, in the course of the 
next ten years is out of the question. The tendency is towards 
larger ships and higher speed where such a vast passenger 
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traffic as that on the Atlantic is concerned, and new materials, 
or new applications of existing appliances, may come in to solve 
a problem, which appears extremely difficult in the meantime, 
because the only solution of faster ships is bigger ships and 
bigger machinery, and this, in the present condition of things, 
means larger and deeper ports and docks, as such vessels as 
the Campania and Lucania have almost reached the limits of 
existing accommodation in this respect. 
- * ° * 


In these days it is most unwise to say that 
Messrs. Yarrow & anything is impossible or even improbable ; but 
Co. think not within with the present state of knowledge of marine 
the next ten years. engineering and ship-building, there does not appear 
any likelihood of so important a reduction in time 
between New York and Southampton being made within the 
next ten years as during the past ten years, for reasons which 
it is difficult to deal with briefly, but which are familiar to 
every professional man. Speed may be increased by simply 
augmenting the size of the vessels, and providing them with pro- 
portionate power. In this way a speed may be increased 
without any improvement, but to get increased speed in this 
way means enormous increase of cost and size. The directions 
in which improvements, in the immediate future, are likely to 
be made, are increased working pressure ; increased revolutions 
of engines, by which lighter machinery will develop equal 
powers ; by the adoption of lighter and stronger materials, 
thereby saving weight ; and by the introduction of water-tube in 
place of ordinary marine boilers. All these points tend to reduce 
weight, and, consequently, the speed is increased ; but how far 
this will be carried out it is impossible for anyone, at the present 

time, to foretell. 

- * ° . 


We are inclined to agree with the writer of the 

Messrs.Thornycroft Paragraph quoted that we cannot look in the next 

& Co. believe itto decade for such a reduction in the time of the 

be improbable. passage between New York and Southampton as 

has been achieved in the last. Some reduction there 

will no doubt be, as higher steam pressures, water-tube boilers, 

and improved material are introduced ; but the price which has 

to be paid for any increase in speed above that at which the 
passage is now made, is almost prohibitive. 





By W. L. ALDEN. 


Modern Priestess of Isis (Longmans, Green & Co.) is 

translated from the Russian of Vsevolod Solovyoff by 
Walter Leaf, and published on behalf of the Society for Psychical 
Research. It contains a complete exposure of that clever adven- 
turess, the late Madame Blavatsky, and includes, among other 
evidence, Blavatsky’s confession that she invented theosophy 
and the Mahatmas, and that her pretended miracles were mere 
trickery. The author evidently knew Blavatsky intimately, and 
his account of her conversations with him will bring her vividly 
to the minds of those who also knew her. The book ought to 
make every theosophist ashamed of having ever had a moment’s 
faith in Blavatsky ; but, nevertheless, it is very doubtful if it will 
have any influence upon the true believers. You may bray a 
theosophist in a mortar but his theosophy will not depart from 
him. Blavatsky’s disciples will simply say that M. Solovyoff’s 
book is false from beginning to end, and that the letters written 
by Blavatsky, and quoted by him, are forgeries, after which they 
will assume that the memory of Madame Blavatsky has been 
fully vindicated, and will continue to believe in the Thibetan 
Mahatmas, who just now are writing letters to the president of 
the American branch in the purest American dialect. 

* * + . 
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The author’s account of Blavatsky’s career in America is 
accurate so far as it goes, though it is by no means complete. 
He is right in saying that when Blavatsky first appeared in 
America she was a spiritualist, but he does not mention the fact 
that. she was a confederate of the Eddy brothers in their 
‘* materialising ” tricks. The Eddys were afterwards proved 
to be impostors, but by that time Blavatsky had thrown spiri- 
tualism overboard. After leaving the Eddys she passed a winter 
in Philadelphia, holding constant séances at which were present, 
as she once assured me, ‘‘ only the very best spirits.” Growing 
tired of spiritualism she next pretended that she was a member 
of the medizval society of the Rosy Cross, which, according to 
her, still existed, and had its headquarters in Amsterdam, whence 
the brethren, who presided over the Society, frequently came to 
America to visit Blavatsky in their ‘‘astral forms.” After the 
invention and development of theosophy, the Mahatmas took the 
place of the Rosicrucian brethren in Blavatsky’s mythology, and 
she apparently forgot that she had ever been a Rosicrucian. It 
was a peculiarity of the woman that her latest falsehoods often 
sharply contradicted those which preceded them—a result due 


partly to carelessness, and partly to her contempt for the intelli- 
gence of her disciples. 
7 * * . 


M. Solovyoff points out that Jszs Unveiled, Blavatsky’s first 
book, in which her theosophical doctrines were put forward in 
place of her former Rosicrucian theories, was founded to a large 
extent on Eliphas Levi's Dogme et Rituel dela Haute Magie. | 
am indirectly responsible for this, for it was from my own copy 
of Eliphas Levi that she obtained her first knowledge of the 
‘* astral light.” I knew her well while she was in America, and 
always found her a most entertaining companion. She was very 
bright ; she had seen a great deal of the seamy side of life, and 
she fairly surpassed Munchausen in his own field. I never 
dreamed that her imposture would meet with the success which 
afterwards attended it, and her pretensions seemed to me amus- 
ing rather than harmful. The woman was a savage with a 
veneer of civilisation, and she had some of the virtues as well as 
the vices of the savage. 

* . * * 


I cannot agree with M. Solovyoff in doubting Colonel 
Olcott’s good faith. The money bequeathed to the Theosophical 
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Society by the Baron de Palma was not used, as M. Solovyoff 
supposes, to pay the cost of the migration of Olcott and Blavat- 
sky to India. The money for that journey came from another, 
and perfectly legitimate, source. During the period when I knew 
Olcott and Blavatsky I am certain that the former was abso- 
iutely sincere in his implicit belief in the latter’s pretensions. 
That he has ever wavered in his belief, and ever knowingly aided 
in deceiving Blavatsky’s victims, I do not for a moment believe. 
Doubtless he must often have found her guilty of lying, and 
probably he more than once caught her in the act of working 
‘‘miracles” by jugglery. These things, however, would not 
shake his faith, for he would say that just as the genuine medium 
sometimes resorts to trickery when his powers fail, so Blavatsky 
sometimes gratified the demand of her followers for miracles by 
using trickery at moments when the Mahatmas failed to come 
to her assistance. 

The Society for Psychical Research has done a good work in 
bringing about the publication of this translation of M. Solov- 
yoff’s book. It will not convince theosophists of their folly, but 
it will prevent them from gaining any recruits. If they are 
wise, they will not denounce M. Solovyoff too violently. Other- 
wise they may provoke him to publish certain facts as to Blavat- 
sky’s early career, which he has, as yet, mercifully suppressed. 


. * * * 


It is characteristic of Frenchmen that they should become 
indignant at M. Zola, because he publicly acknowledges, what 
every one has always known, namely, that he is the son of an 
Italian. Hitherto, M. Zola has been popular in France, except 
with the members of the Academy. Now that he has confessed that 
he has been guilty of an Italian father, Frenchmen generally feel 
that he is lacking in patriotism, morality, and good taste. But if 
it is a crime in Zola to own a father born in Venice, what ought 
Frenchmen to think of Napoleon, who was purely Italian, and 
who learned to speak French as a foreign language? what of 
Massena, who was also wholly Italian ; or of Gambetta, who, like 
Zola, had an Italian father; or of Cardinal Mazarin? There 
are irreverent people, not having the fear of Frenchmen (or, for 
that matter, of history) before their eyes, who recklessly assert 
that all great Frenchmen are Italians, with the exception of 
Napoleon III., who was a Dutchman. Perhaps, in the case of 
M. Zola, there is something in the man which renders it impos- 
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sible for Frenchmen to reason coherently about him. No one 
can deny that he is the greatest of the living French authors, 
and yet the Academy prefers the tedious M. Houssaye, or the in- 
vertebrate M. ‘‘ Pierre Loti” to M. Zola. A month or two ago, 
all Frenchmen not belonging to the Academy, were proud of 
M. Zola’s genius. Now they have discovered that he is a vastly 
overrated author, merely because he has said that his father 
was an Italian. There is, however, one mitigating circumstance 
in the case of M. Zola, of which his French judges ought to take 
notice. He confesses that he cannot speak one word of Italian. 
Surely this should be accounted unto him for righteousness. 
Let him boldly declare that his pride as a French citizen has pre- 
vented, and always will prevent, him from learning the language of 
his father, and, perhaps, his fellow Frenchmen will once more 
discover that he is a great man. 


* * * * 


Elder Conklin, and other Stories, by Frank Harris (W. Heine. 
mann), contains six stories, in all of which the scene is laid in 
America. That they are both original and powerful, there is no 
room for doubt. Mr. Harris conceives his characters clearly, 
and paints them forcibly. The stories are not precisely pleasant 
ones. They deal with sordid and brutal aspects of life, and they 
are not lightened with either wit or humour. This, however, in 
no way lessens their artistic merit. They are the work of a 
conscientious, as well as aclever, artist, and it would be difficult 
to point to any passages lacking either in fidelity to nature, or in 
firmness of drawing. Nothing is more difficult than to reproduce 
with absolute accuracy a foreign dialect; but I have been able 
to find only two instances, and those unimportant ones, in which 
Mr. Harris’s Western Americans use words which only English- 


men would use. 
* . - - 


Speaking of the Western American of the variety supposed to 
inhabit mining camps, I begin to think that we have had about 
enough of him. He is a drunken, gambling, murderous brute, 
rendered picturesque by his red flannel shirt and revolvers, and 
generally supposed to be heroic because he is always ready to 
kill some one. That he is a densely ignorant, and an extremely 
dirty, savage, are facts which the story writers who glorify him 
judiciously decline to mention. It was Mr. Bret Harte who 
originally introduced us to this charming person ; but in. Mr. 
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Harte’s skilful hands the American miner was always red2emed 
by his humour. Mr. Harte’s miner is as dirty and drunken 
and generally worthless as are all the rest of his kind, but his 
creator has known how to make him amusing, and consequently 
we have never grown tired of him. But when other writers deal 
with the same type, they aim at realism, and do not meddle with 
humour. Hence the best of them merely succeed in presenting a 
faithful picture of the mining brute, and the more faithful the pic- 
ture, the more disagreeable it is. For my part, I never want to 
meet that red-shirted, tobacco-chewing, drunken bully again, 
except in the pages of Bret Harte. He is gradually becoming as 
great a nuisance in literature as he is in real life. 


* a * * 


We are to have a new and complete translation of Balzac’s 
novels. The translation of Balzac into English has often been 
undertaken, but it has never been completed. The reason is 
not far to seek. Wonderfully great as Balzac unquestionably 
was, he was often extremely tedious. Reading his novels in 
French one can skip half a dozen pages at a time of tedious 
description, without any reproach of conscience, whereas no 
honest reader can skip a page of an important book in English 
without feeling that he has been guilty of a disreputable action. 
Of course, it is just as bad to skip a chapter of Balzac in 
French as in English, but in the former case the culprit is 
always soothed by the conviction that the ordinary rules of 
morality cannot possibly have any application to French novels. 

A complete translation of the Comédie Humaine ought to find 
a place in the library of every one who does not read French, 
but that Balzac will ever become popular in English I do not 
believe. After all, the pre-eminence of Balzac is partly due to 
the fact that he founded a new school. Since that time kis 
pupils and successors have written books quite as great as the 
Pére Goriot or Eugénie Grandet, and decidedly more interesting. 
Zola’s Béte Humaine or his Débacle, and Daudet’s Numa Rou- 
mestan, will some day be ranked above anything that Balzac 
has written. We shall all continue to speak with bated breath 
of Balzac, and to profess the most unbounded admiration of him, 
but in our hearts we shall infinitely prefer the great men of our 
own time. Already Balzac is talked about more than he is read. 
He has become a classic, and like other classics he is admired 
more than he is loved. 
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Now that so many novelists, after first publishing their books 
as serials, make material alterations in them before publishing 
them in book form, they might go a step further, and issue 
different versions of each one of their books, in order to suit 
the tastes of different classes of readers. Why should a 
novelist, any more than a cigar-maker, deal only in one brand ? 
Mr. Haggard writes novels which are full of battle, murder, and 
slow death, and which delight thousands of readers. There are 
other thousands, however, who dislike blood, and so decline to 
read Mr. Haggard’s books. If he were to issue two editions of 
each book, a ‘‘ Bloody Edition” and a ‘‘ Mild Edition,” the 
latter wholly free from slaughter in any shape, he would pro- 
bably double the number of his readers. So, too, Mr. Hardy 
might publish ‘‘ A Young Person’s Tess,” in which the heroine 
should be guilty of nothing worse than a white lie, and should 
be finally reconciled to that unspeakable cad ‘‘ Angel,” without 
the preliminary murder of ‘‘D’Uberville.” There are many 
people who will not read a novel unless they are assured that 
it ‘‘ends well,” and for these Miss Broughton might prepare a 
new edition of Good-bye, Sweetheart, in which the heroine should 
be cured of tuberculosis by Koch’s remedy, and marry her lover 
and live happily ever afterwards. I can eveu imagine an edition 
of Zola’s Vana prepared for family reading by the simple process 
of cutting out all the risky passages, and printing the rest of 
the book on a single small leaflet. There are great possibilities 
in this plan of publishing different brands of the same book, and 
it is strange that it was not long ago adopted. Bowdler carried 
it out to some extent in his famous Family Shakespere, but he 
met with the usual fate of the pioneer, and has had no imitators. 


* oe * * 


Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte has written a charming volume 
of essays, entitled, Meditations in Motley (The Arena Publishing 
Company, Boston, U.S.). One of these essays reveals the 
curious fact that there is a branch of the Jacobite League in the 
republican and Puritan city of Boston, Massachusetts. These 
American Jacobites are pledged to labour for the restoration of 
the Stuarts to the throne of England, and they meet to drink 
the health of the King (or rather the Queen, Mary of Modena) 
** over the water,” in the traditional Jacobite style. They suffer 
somewhat from the lack of a medizval castle with secret under- 
ground entrances, and of a few Jesuit emissaries, with clever 
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disguises, and a habit of slinking from one Jacobite house to 
another. However, they do the best they can with the limited 
means at their disposal, and we cannot but admire their skill 
and persistence in ‘‘ making believe.” The existence of this 
Jacobite League in Boston shows a longing on the part of the 
Bostonian for something less prosaic and utilitarian than his 
Puritan Commonwealth can give him. He has resolved to be 
romantic at whatever cost, and, therefore, he becomes a Jacobite. 
Like the efforts of a reckless young lady to smoke cigarettes, 
this effort after romance on the part of the Bostonian is perhaps 
a little awkward and unsatisfactory, but he means well. It is 
rather odd, however, that instead of conspiring to bring England 
under the yoke of the Stuarts, he does not conspire.to bring 
America back to her Hanoverian allegiance... The latter sort of 
conspiracy would have a mild spice of treason about it which an 
American Jacobite conspiracy necessarily lacks., Mr. Harte’s 
comments on the Boston Jacobites are, like many other things in 
his little volume, decidedly amusing. He is evidently a man of 
culture as well as of humour, and his humour is English rather 
than American in its character. 











* * * * 


Among the spring publishing announcements is that of a new 
monthly magazine, to be issued by the enterprising house of 
Peters & Sons. It is to be called Zhe Realist, and will be 
characterized by several entirely new features. .For example, 
it will be illustrated with diagrams instead of pictures. We 
all know how much the map of Zvreasure Island assisted the 
reader to understand the story. Why then should not all stories 
be illustrated ina like useful way ? Take, for example, Meredith’s 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta. The alleged portraits of Aminta 
and her lover and husband, which accompanied that story when 
it was first published, were attractive as works of art, but none 
of us was for a moment deceived into thinking that they were 
accurate portraits. If instead of these purely imaginary portraits 
the book had been illustrated with diagrams of the school- 
ground where ‘‘ Matey” played football; of the grounds of 
Lord Ormont’s country house, showing precisely where Aminta 
stood when her husband refused to admit her; of the sea-beach 
where Aminta and her lover landed after their wonderful 
swimming exploit, and of the Swiss house from the window of 
which Aminta watched Lord Ormont in the act of arranging to 
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place his young relative under the care of his ex-wife and her 
lover ; how much more real would the book have seemed to its 
readers! In the new magazine, diagrams of this sort, furnished 
by the best architectural draughtsmen, will take the place of the 
ideal portraits and ideal landscapes that adorn other magazines. 
Plans of houses in which imaginary people lived, maps of villages 
and towns where the action of stories takes place, and diagrams 
of rooms showing where people sat or stood at important 
moments in their lives, will be profusely used, and whenever a 
hero or heroine is first mentioned, a brief table of statistics, 
giving his or her exact weight, stature, and measurement about 
the’ chest and waist, will be included. In an early number of 
The Realist, Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, the discoverer of the 
Shakespeare cryptogram, will demonstrate that if we read con- 
secutively every seventh sentence in the exercises of a French 
and English Ollendorff, we shall find that the book contains a 
scurrilous history of Napoleon III., under the name of the 
‘* Butcher,” and of his efforts to possess himself of the gold 
crown of his uncle. Each purchaser of the new magazine will 
be presented with a coloured plan, showing the location and 
direction of all the sewers in London, and with a quart bottle of 
a new disinfectant. THe IDLER begs to extend to the new comer 
a fraternal welcome. 


7 . * * 


The proposal to buy Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, and to pre- 
serve it untenanted as memorial of the great man, may constitute 
a dangerous precedent. If we are to buy Carlyle’s house, why 
should we not buy the houses in which other great writers have 
lived? The neighbourhood of Fleet Street is fairly honeycombed 
with houses in which Dr. Johnson lived or died, and we might 
buy, say twodozen of them at once. Then there are Dickens’s 
housés, and the houses in which Thackeray lived, not to speak of 
the innumerable houses formerly inhabited by the men and women 
cteated by Dickens and Thackeray. If we once enter thoroughly 
into the business of buying famous houses, there will be no end 
to it, and in a short time half the houses in England will be empty 
and cheerless memorials of this or that great writer. 

If Carlyle’s library or workroom had been preserved with all 
its furniture, precisely as it was on the day when Carlyle left it 
for the last time, it would be extremely interesting to see it. But 
what possible interest attaches to the bare walls of a half-ruinous 
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London house, simply because Carlyle once lived in it? One of 
Carlyle’s old coats, after it had been cut down and made over 
for two or three different shoe-blacks, would be quite as interest- 
ing as the Chelsea house in its present condition. Glazing the 
windows and cleaning the rooms will not make the house in the 
least degree more interesting than it now is. Carlyle’s ghost 
cannot be raised with Peach’s soap, nor conjured with a scrub- 
bing brush. If any one wants to buy the house, by all means 
let him buy it, but the purchaser will be labouring under a delu- 
sion if he fancies that the possession of the house will bring him 
into any closer communion with Carlyle. 


- * aa * 


The Honour of Savelli, by S. Levett Yeats (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.), is a story that ought to bring tears of anguish 
to the adherents of that school of fiction, who believe only in 
the novel in which nothing happens. Mr. Yeats’s story is 
crammed full of adventure. The scene is laid in Italy in the 
days of the Borgias, who, by-the-bye, are among the dramatis 
persone. In these days fighting, poisoning, and the abduction 


of women, were the only occupations followed by gentlemen, 
and Mr. Yeats’s gentlemen, whether they are Italians, Spaniards, 
or Frenchmen, are remarkably busy. The book will inevitably 
remind the reader of the romances of Mr. Stanley Weyman. 
Not that Mr. Yeats is an imitator of Mr. Weyman, but because 
they both belong to the same school. If anyone cares to pick 
flaws in The Honour of Savellz, he will not find the task a difficult 
one, but, for my part, I do not like to pick flaws in a book that 
possesses real merit. Mr. Yeats has invented a good story, and 
told it with unflagging interest; for which let us be duly 
thankful, and welcome him as a story-teller worthy of the 
name. 
* - * . 


Mr. Joseph Hatton’s pleasant story, Zhe Old House at 
Sandwich, has just been issued in a new edition by Sampson 
- Low, Marston & Co. It is one of the best stories that Mr. 
Hatton has written, and the chapters describing the ‘‘ holding 
up” of the Leadville coach should alone secure the popularity of 
the book. A life-like portrait of Mr. Hatton forms a frontispiece 
to Zhe Old House at Sandwich, and will be very welcome to 
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those who know the genial and clever author merely through 
his books. 


An American correspondent sends me the following illus- 
tration of the way in which Chicago puts poetry to practical 
use. The oddest thing about it is that Chicago has, so far, con- 
tented itself with utilising Eric Mackay as a help to divorce, and 
has not thought of using Tennyson and Browning for the 
purpose of advertising the pork-packing business : 


‘* There has recently been an exciting divorce case in Chicago— 
Stiles versus Stiles and Barker. The lady and the lover carried on 
their amour by means of Eric Mackay’s Love-Letters of a Violinist. 
They sent each other copies of the book, each marking his or her 
favourite verses, with a view to accentuating their feelings, which were 
admittedly not platonic. Mr. Daniel Barker, the co-respondent, 
acknowledged to having kissed Mrs. Stiles very frequently, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes before witnesses, but oftenest alone, by moon- 
light and by starlight. It seems that the copy of the Love-Letters sent 
to her‘admirer by Mrs. Stiles was much marked and underlined, and 
even blotted by tears. Mr. Barker, on being called upon to produce 
that copy, said it was mislaid or destroyed, and produced another 
apparently quite new and unmarked. Asked in cross-examination 
whether he thought Eric Mackay’s passionate love-verses suited to 
his case, he shifted the question by saying he had received the book 
as.a Christmas present from Mrs. Stiles; but, pressed to name the 
exact date of presentation, he said it was in April or May, he forgot 
which. On being reminded that Christmas did not occur in either of 
those months, he sulked and said, at any rate he read the book on 
Christmas Day, and ‘ admired it as poetry, but not in any other way.’ 
Asked to explain what he meant by ‘any other way,’ he remained 
silent for a moment, and then repeated, with vague petulance, ‘ Well, 
I admired the book, and that is all I know about it.’ The Bench } 
made merry over the titles of some of the Zove-ZLetfers, and twitted 
the enamoured Barker about the ‘ Yearnings,’ the ‘ Hope,’ thg 
‘ Despair,’ and the ultimate ‘ Victory’ involved in the titlgs of the'various 
poems; but he protested, not without indignation, poetry and- 
reverence went hand in hand with his affection for Mrs,4tiles, whose 
husband was his intimate friend, and who had never ortce ‘objected-to 
his calling her Zz7zan. Finally, it seemed proved that if Daniel and 
Lilian were the dramatis persone of a little romance, they were only 
poetically involved, and not otherwise.’’ 


























he Jfew Woman. 


By SPENCER JEROME. 


ILLUSTRATION BY BERNARD HIGHAM. 


The woman I would love must not be she 
Who vainly dreams a grandiose career, 
Whose rudely staring eyes unblinking see 
Abhorrent things—whose rash heart feels no fear ; 
Who knows too well life’s sodden, shameful things, 
Whose moral voice is strident, and who strives 
For good in strenuous ways—whose sharp tongue stings 


In caustic comments on misshapen lives. 


She must be rather one whose kind tones break 
In keen regret that some dear one must sin, 
Whose timid eyes look down, and chastely make 

An outlet for the gentle soul within ; 
For woman’s subtle power is lost save when 


By comfort of her love, she rules o’er men. 





“OUR LAND’S IN LEAGUE WITH ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW,” 





Sea Voices. 


By Eric MAckKay. 


ILLUSTRATION BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


I. 


ARKNESS and danger on the stormy deep ! 
The wandering waters, in their ceaseless sweep, 

Half swamp the world, and wait no judgment-day ; 
And to the wild nor’easter that she loves 
The ocean bares her breast, 
And flings aloft great whiffs of sudden spray, 
Like myriads of white doves ; 
And, zenith-high, a jagg’d three-quarter moon 
Drifts slowly towards hcr haven in the west, 
Fainting for fear, lest dawn should come too soon. 


II. 


How grand the scene! How weirdly through the night 
The pallid orb leans outward from the clouds, 
As if she heard the tempest in its flight, 

Or saw the wreckages of years gone by, 

Or ghosts in bursting shrouds 

Come back with maniac cry 

To claim their share of plunder ’neath the sky ! 
Sees she the things that are ? 

The lifted hand of murder? The torn sail 

Of some crew-cursing ship that down the gale 
Seeks jeopardy afar ? 

An idyl of sea-sorrow in a cave 

Whose floors are sanded gold, — 

Whose inmates are two lovers from a wreck ? 
Or knows she of adventures o’er the wave 
With England’s name for watchword, as of old, 
On some great quarter-deck 

Whose aureole-flag is beauteous to behold ? 
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II!, 


With mighty pinions strong, 

The wet wind scuds along 

To overtake the ships that bear home-news, 

Ere yet the swift sea-mews 

Have shrilled their bcisterous matins to the storm,— 
The while, with bulk enorme, 

The snow-capp’d billows leap towards the sun, 
Content when day’s begun ; 

And, far and near, the winds and waves combine 
To sing that chant divine 

Which has for bass the thunder, and for lilt 

The raindrops that are spilt 

Ere yet the rainbow-ridge has ceased to shine. 


IV. 


Voices ascend for ever in all tones :— 

Anger and joy and sorrow and deep awe, 

And misery merged in moans 

That have their place in nature’s runic law,— 
Voices that speak of menace and of mirth, 

And thoughts unknown to earth. 

For who shall sift the secrets of the waves, 

Or find the clue to sailors’ countless graves, 

Or bid the blustering Boreas cease to be ? 

Our Land’s in league with all the winds that blow ; 
And none shall count his gains, or friend or foe, 
Till he’s at one with us in his degree ; 

And none can read the riddle of the years 

Till he and his compeers 

Have heard throughout our annais,—loud and long 
Like some imperial song,— 

The wonders and the thunders of the sea ! 
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I.—** THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” * 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


I. 
York Factory, Hupson’s Bay, 
23rd September, 1747. 


Y Dear Cousin Fanny,—It was a year 

last April Fool’s Day, I left you on the 

sands there at Mablethorpe, no more than a 

stone’s throw from the Book-in-Hand, swearing 

that you should never see or hear froia me again. 

You remember how we saw the coastguards 

flash their lights here and there, as they searched 

the sands for me ? how one came bundling down 

the bank, calling, ‘‘ Who goes there?” and when I 

said, ‘‘ A friend,” he stumbled, and his light fell 

to the sands and went out, and in the darkness 

you and I stole away: you to your home, 

with a whispering ‘‘God-bless-you, Cousin 

Dick,” over your shoulder, and I with a bit of 

a laugh that, maybe, cut you to the heart, and that split in a sob 
in my own throat—though you didn’t hear that. 

*Twas a bad night’s work that, Cousin Fanny, and maybe I 
wish it undone ; and maybe I don’t; but a devil gets into the 
heart of a man when he has to fly from the lass he loved, while 
the friends of his youth go hunting him with muskets, and he 
has to steal out of the back-door of his own country, and shelter 
himself, like a cold sparrow, up in the eaves of the world. 

Ay, lass, that’s how I left the fens of Lincolnshire a year 
last April Fool’s Day. There wasn’t a dyke from Lincoln town 
to Mablethorpe that I hadn’t crossed with a running jump ; and 
there wasn’t a break in the shore, or a sink-hole in the sand, or 
a clump of rushes, or a samphire bed, from Skegness to 
Theddlethorpe, that I didn’t know like every line. of your face. 
And when I was a slip of a lad—ay, and later, too—how you and 


* Copyrighted by Gilbert Parker in America. 
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I used to snuggle into little nooks of the.sand-hills, maybe just 
beneath the coastguard’s hut, and watch the tide come swilling 
in—daisies you used to call the breaking surf, Cousin Fanny ! 
And that was like you, always with a fancy about everything 
you saw. And when the ships, the fishing-smacks with their red 
sails, and tall-masted brigs, went by, taking the white foam on 
their canvas, you used to wish that you might sail away to the 
lands you’d heard tell of from old skippers that gathered round 
my uncle’s fire in the Book-in-Hand. Ay, a grand thing I 
thought it would be, too, to go riding round the world on a 
well-washed deck, with plenty. of food and grog, and, maybe, 
by-and-bye, to be first mate, and lord it from fo’castle bunk to 
stern-rail ! 

You did not know, did you, who was the coastguardsman 
that stumbled as he came on us that night? It looked a stupid 
thing to do that, and let the lantern fall. But, lass, ’twas done 
a-purpose. That was the one man in all the parish that would 
ha’ risked his neck to let me free. "Twas Lancy Doane, who’s 
give me as many beatings in his time as I him. We were always 
getting foul one o’ t’other since I was big enough to shy a bit of 
turf at him across a dyke, and there isn’t a spot on’s body that | 
haven’t hit, nor one on mine that ae hasn’t mauled. I’ve sat on 
his head, and he’s had his knee in my stomach till I squealed, and 
we never could meet without back-talking and rasping ’gainst 
the grain. The night before he joined the coastguardsmen, he 
was down at the Book-in-Hand, and ’twas little like that I’d let 
the good chance pass—I might never have another ; for Gover’- 
ment folk will not easy work a quarrel on their own account. I 
mind him sittin’ there on the settle, his shins against the fire, a 
long pipe going, and Casey of the Zasy Beetle, and Jobbin the 
mate of the Dodger, and Little Faddo, who had the fat Dutch 
wife down by the Ship Inn, and Whiggle the preaching black- 
smith. And you were standin’ with your back to the shinin’ 
pewters, and the great jug of ale with the white napkin behind 
you ; the light o’ the fire wavin’ on your face, and your look lost 
in the deep hollow o’ the chimney. I think of you most as you 
were that minute, Cousin Fanny, when I come in. I tell you 
straight and fair, that was the prettiest picture I ever saw; and I’ve 
seen some rare fine things in my travels. "Twas as if the thing 
had been set by some one just to show you off to your best. 
Here you were a slip of a lass, straight as a bulrush, and your 
head hangin’ proud on your shoulders ; yet modest, too, as you 
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can see off here in the North the top of the golden-rod flower 
swing on its stem. You were slim as slim, and yet there wasn’t 
a corner on you ; so soft and full and firm you were, like the 
breast of a quail; and I mind me how the shine of your cheeks 
was like the glimmer of an apple after you’ve rubbed it with a 
bit of cloth. Well, there you stood in some sort of smooth 
plain, clingin’ gown, a little bit loose and tumblin’ at the throat, 
and your pretty foot with a brown slipper pushed out, just savin’ 
you from bein’ prim. That’s why the men liked you—you didn’t 
catry a sermon in your waist-ribbon, and the Lord’s Day in the 
lift o’ your chin; but you had a smile to give when ’twas the 
right time for it, and men never said things with you there that 
they'd have said before many another maid. 

*Twas a thing I’ve thought on off here where I’ve little to do 
but think, how a lass like you could put a finger on the lip of 
such rough tykes as Faddo, Jobbin, and the rest, keepin’ their 
rude words under flap and button. Do you mind how, when I 
passed you comin’ in, I laid my hand on yours as it rested on 
the dresser? That hand of yours wasn’t a tiny bit of a thing, 
and the fingers weren’t all taperin’ like a simperin’ miss from 
town, worked down in the mill of quality and got from graftin’ 
and graftin’, like one of them roses from the flower-house at 
Mablethorpe Hall—not fit to stand by one o’ them that grew 
strong and sweet with no fancy colour, in the garden o’ the 
Book-in-Hand. Yours was a hand that talked as much as your 
lips or face, as honest and white ; and the pa‘m all pink, and 
strong as strong could be, and warmin’ every thread in a man’s 
body when he touched it. Well, I touched your hand then, and 
you looked at me and nodded, and went musin’ into the fire again, 
not seemin’ to hear our gabble. 

But, you remember, don’t you? how Jobbin took to 
chaffin’ of Lancy Doane, and how Faddo’s tongue got sharper 
as the time got on, and many a nasty word was said of coast- 
guards and excisemen, and all that had to do with law and 
gover’ment. Cuts there were at some of Lancy’s wild doings 
in the past, and now and then they’d turn to me, saying what, 
they thought, would set me girdin’ Lancy, too. But I had my 
own quarrel, and I wasn’t to be baited by such mumbskulls. 
And Lancy—that was a thing I couldn’t understand—he did no 
more than shrug his shoulder and call for more ale, and wish 
them all good health and a hundred a year! I never thought he 
could ha’ been so patient-like. But there was a kind of lite 
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smile, too, on his face, showin’ he did some thinkin’; and I 
guessed he was bidin’ his time. 

I wasn’t as sharp as I might ha’ been, or I’d ha’ seen what 
he was waitin’ for ; with that quiet provokin’ smile on his face, 
and his eyes smoulderin’ like. I don’t know to this day whether 
you wanted to leave the room when you did, though ’twas about 
half-after ten o'clock, later than I ever saw you there before. 
But when my uncle came in from Louth, and gav2 you a touch 
on the shoulder, and said: ‘‘To bed wi’ you, my lass,” you 
waited for a minute longer, glancin’ round on all of us, at last 
lookin’ steady at Lancy ; and he got up from his chair, and took 
off his hat to you with a way he had. You didn’t stay a second 
after that, but went away straight, sayin’ good-night to all of 
us, but Lancy was the only one on his feet. 

Just as soon as the door was shut behind you, Lancy turned 
round to the fire, and pushed the log with his feet in a way a 
man does when he’s thinkin’ a bit. And Faddo gave a nasty 
laugh, and said : 

‘* Theer’s.a dainty sitovation. Theer’s Mr. Thomas Doane, 
outlaw and smuggler, and theer’s Mr. Lancy Doane, coast- 
guardsman. Now, if them two should ’appen to meet on 
Lincolnshire coast, Lord, theer’s a sitovation for ye — Lord, 
theer’s a cud to chew! ’Ere’s one gentleman wants to try ’is 
‘and at ’elpin’ Prince Charlie, and when ’is ’elp doesn’t amount 
to anythink, what does the King on ’is throne say? He says, 
‘As for Thomas Doane, Esquire, aw’ve doone wi’ im!’ And 
theer’s another gentleman, Mr. Lancy Doane, Esquire. He 
turns pious, and says, ‘Aw’m goin’ for a coastguardsman !’ 
What does the King on his throne say? ’E says, ‘ Theer’s the 
man for me!’ But aw says, ‘ Aw’ve doone, aw’ve doone wid 
Mr. Lancy Doane, Esquire, and be damned to ’im.’ He! He! 
Theer’s a fancy sitovation for ye. Mr. Thomas Doane, Esquire, 
smuggler and outlaw, an’ Mr. Lancy Doane, Esquire, coast- 
guardsman. Aw’ve doone. Ho! Ho! That gits into my 
crop.” 

I tell you these things, Cousin Fanny, because I’m doubtin’ 
if you ever heard them, or knew exactly how things stood that 
night. I never was a friend of Lancy Doane, you understand, 
but it’s only fair that the truth be told about that quarrel, for 
like as not he wouldn’t speak himself, and your father was 
moving in and out; and, I take my oath, I wouldn’t believe 
Faddo and the others if they were to swear on the Bible. Not 
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that they didn’t know the truth when they saw it, but they did 
love just to let their fancy run. I’m livin’ over all the things 
that happened that night—livin’ them over to-day, when every- 
thing’s so quiet about me here, so lonesome. I wanted to go 
over it all, bit by bit, and work it out in my head just as you and 
I used to the puzzle games we played in the sands. And, maybe, 
when you’re a long way off from things you once lived, you can 
see them and understand them better. Out here, where it’s so 
lonely, and yet so good a place to live in, I seem to get the hang 
o’ the world better, and why some things are, and other things 
aren’t ; and I thought it would pull at my heart to sit down and 
write you a long letter, goin’ over the whole business again ; 
but it doesn’t. I suppose I feel as a judge does when he goes 
over a lot of evidence, and sums it all up for the jury. I don’t 
seem prejudiced one way or another. But I’m not sure that I’ve 
got all the evidence to make me ken everything ; and that’s what 
made me bitter wild the last time that I saw you. Maybe you 
hadn’t anything to tell me, and maybe you had, and maybe, if 
you ever write to me out here, you'll tell me if there’s anything 
I don’t know about them days. 

Well, I'll go back now to what happened when Faddo was 
speakin’ at my uncle’s bar. Lancy Doane was standin’ behind 
the settle, leanin’ his arms on it, and smokin’ his pipe quiet. 
He waited patient till Faddo had done, then he comes round the 
settle, puts his pipe up in the rack between the rafters, and 
steps in front of Faddo. If ever the devil was in a man’s face, 
it looked out of Lancy Doane’s that minute. Faddo had 
touched him on the raw when he fetched out that about Tom 
Doane. Alli of a sudden Lancy swings, and looks at the clock. 

‘‘It’s half-past ten, Jim Faddo,” he said, ‘‘and aw’ve got 
an hour an’ a-half to deal wi’ you as a Lincolnshire lad. At 
twelve o’clock aw’m the Gover’ment’s, but till then, aw’m Lancy 
Doane, free to strike or free to let alone; to swallow dirt or 
throw it ; to take a lie or give it. And now list to me; aw’m 
not goin’ to eat dirt, and aw’m goin’ to give you the lie, and 
aw’m goin’ to break your neck, if I swing for it to-morrow, Jim 
Faddo. And here’s another thing aw’ll tell you. When the 
clock strikes twelve, on the best horse in the country, aw’ll ride 
to Theddlethorpe, straight for the well that’s dug, you know 
where, to find your smuggled stuff, and to run the irons round 
vour wrists. Aw’m dealin’ fair wi’ you that never dealt fair by 
no man. You never had an open hand nor soft heart; and 
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because you’ve made money, not out o’ smugglin’ alone, but 
out o’ poor devils of smugglers that didn’t know rightly to be 
rogues, you think to fling your dirt where you choose. But 
aw’ll have ye to-night as a man, and aw’ll have ye to-night as a 
King’s officer, or aw’ll go damned to hell.” 

Then he steps back a bit very shiny in the face, and his eyes 
like torchlights, but cool and steady. ‘‘Come on now,” he 
says, ‘‘Jim Faddo, away from the Book-in-Hand.and down to 
the beach under the sand-hills, and we'll see man for man— 
though come to think of it y’are no man,” he said—‘‘ if ye’ll 
have the right to say when aw’m a King’s officer that you could 
fling foul words in the face of Lancy Doane. And a word 
more,” he says, ‘‘aw wouldn’t trust ye if an Angel o’ Heaven 
swore for ye. Take the knife from the belt behind your back 
there, and throw it on the table, for you wouldn’t bide by no fair 
rules o’ fightin’. Throw the knife on the table,” he says, comin’ 
a step forward, 

Faddo got on to his feet. He was bigger built than Lancy, 
and a bit taller, and we all knew he was devilish strong in his 
arms. There was a look in his face I couldn’t understand. 
One minute I thought it was fear, and another I thought it was 
daze; and maybe it was both. But all on a sudden something 
horrible cunnin’ come into it, and ugly, too. 

** Go to the well then, since ye’ve found out a// about it,” he 
says, ‘‘ but aw’ve an hour and a-half start o’ ye, Lancy Doane.” 

**Ye’ve less than that,” says Lancy back to him, ‘if ye go 
with me to the sands first.” 

At that my uncle stepped in to say a word for peace-makin’, 
but Lancy would have none of it. ‘‘ Take the knife and throw 
it on the table,” he said to Faddo once more, and Faddo took 
it out and threw it down. 

**Come on then,” Faddo says, with a sneerin’ laugh, ‘‘ we'll 
see by daybreak who has the best o’ this night’s work,” and he 
steps towards the door. 

** Wait a minute,” says Lancy, gettin’ in front of him. 
“*Now take the knife from your boot. Take it,” he says 
again, ‘‘or aw will. That’s like a man, to go to a fist-fight wi’ 
knives. Take it,” he said, ‘‘aw’ll gi’ ye till aw count four, and 
if ye doan’t take it, aw’ll take it meself. One!” he says steady 
and soft. ‘‘Two!"” Faddonever moved. ‘‘ Three!” The silence 
made me sick, and the clock ticked like hammers. ‘‘ Four!” 
he said, and then he sprang for the boot, but Faddo’s hand 
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went down like lightnin’, too. I couldn’t tell exactly how they 
clinched, but once or twice I saw the light flash on the steel. 
Then they came down together, Faddo under, and when J 
looked again Faddo was lying eyes starin’ wide, and mouth all 
white with fear, for Lancy was holding the knife-point at his 
throat. ‘Stir an inch,” says Lancy, ‘‘ and aw’ll pin ye to the 
lid o’ hell.” 

And three minutes by the clock he knelt there on Faddo’s 
chest, the knife-point touching the bone in’s throat. Not 
one of us stirred, but just stood lookin’, and my own heart 
beat so hard it hurt me, and my uncle steadyin’ himself 
against the dresser. At last Lancy threw the knife away into 
the fire. 

**Coward!” he said. ‘*A man would ha’ taken the knife. 
Did you think aw was goin’ to gie my neck to the noose just to 
put your knife to proper use? But don’t stir till aw gie you the 
word, or aw’ll choke the breath o’ life out o’ ye.” 

At that Faddo sprung to clinch Lancy’s arms, but Lancy’s 
fingers caught him in the throat, and I thought surely Faddo 
was gone, for his tongue stood out a finger length, and he was 
black in the face. 

‘* For God’s sake, Lancy,” said my uncle, steppin’ forward, 
**let him go.” 

At that Lancy said, ‘‘ He’s right enough. It’s not the first 
time aw’ve choked a coward. Throw cold water on him and gi’ 
im brandy.” 

Sure enough he wasn’t dead. Lancy stood there watchin’ 
us while we fetched Faddo back, and I tell you, that was a 
narrow squeak for him. When he got his senses again, and was 
sittin’ there lookin’ as if he’d been hung and brought back to 
life, Lancy says to him: ‘‘ There, Jim Faddo, aw’ve done wi’ 
you as a man, and at twelve o’clock aw’ll begin wi’ ye as King’s 
officer.” And at that, with a good-night to my uncle and all of 
us, he turns on his heels and leaves the Book-in-Hand. 

I tell you, Cousin Fanny, though I’d been ripe for quarrel 
wi’ Lancy Doane myself that night, I could ha’ took his hand 
like a brother, for I never saw a man deal fairer wi’ a scoundrel 
than he did wi’ Jim Faddo. You see it wasn’t what Faddo 
said about himself that made Lancy wild, but that about his 
brother Tom, and a man doesn’t like his brother spoken ill of by 
dirt like Faddo, be it true or false. And of Lancy’s brother I’m 
goin’ to write further on in this letter, for | doubt that you know 
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all I know about him, and the rest of what happened that night 
and afterwards. 


* a * * 


Dear Cousin Fanny,-—I canna write all I set out to, for word 
come to me just as I wrote the last sentence above, that the ship 
was to leave port three days sooner than was fixed for when | 
began. I have been rare and busy since then, and I have no time 
to write mere. And so ’twill be another year before you get a 
word from me; but I hope that when this letter comes you'll 
write one back to me by the ship that sails next summer from 
London. The summer’s short and the winter’s long here, 
Cousin Fanny, and there’s more snow than grass ; and there’ 
more flowers in a week in Mablethorpe than in a whole year 
here. But, lass, the sun shines always, and my heart keeps 
warm in thinkin’ of you, and 1 ask you to forgive me for any 
harsh word I ever spoke, not forgettin’ that last night when 
I left you on the sands, and stole away like a thief across the 
sea. I’m going to tell you the whole truth in my next letter, 
but I’d like you to forgive me before you know it all, for ’tis a 
right lonely and distant land, this, and who can tell what may 
come to pass in twice a twelvemonth! Maybe a prayer on lips 
like mine doesn’t seem in place, for I’ve not lived as parson says 
man ought to live, but I think the Lord will have no worse 
thought o’ me when I say, God bless thee, lass, and keep thee 
safe as any flower in His garden that He watereth with His 
own hand. Write to me, lass, I love thee still, I do love thee. 

Dick Orry. 


II. 


Tue Book-1n-Hanp INN, 
MABLETHORPE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
May-Day, 1749. 

Dear Cousin Dicx,—I think I have not been so glad in 
many years as when I got your letter last Guy Fawkes Day. 
I was coming from the church where the parson preached on 
plots and treasons, and obedience to the King, when I saw 


the old postman coming down the road. I made quickly to 
x 
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him, I know not why, for I had not thought to hear from you, 
and before I reached him he held up his hand, showing me the 
stout packet which brought me news of you. I hurried with it 
to the inn, and went straight to my room and sat down by 
the window, where I used to watch for your coming with the 
fishing fleet, down the sea from the Dogger Bank. I was 
only a girl, a young girl, then, and the Dogger Bank was, to 
my mind, as far off as that place you call York Factory, in 
Hudson’s Bay, is to me now. And yet I did not know how very 
far it was until our schoolmaster showed me on a globe how 
few days’ sail it is to Dogger Bank, and how many to York 
Factory. 

But I will tell you of my reading of your letter, and of what 
I thought. But first I must go back a little. When you went 
away that wild, dark night, with bitter words on your lips to 
me, Cousin Dick, I thought I should never feel the same again. 
You did not know it, but I was bearing the misery of your 
trouble and of another’s also, and of my own as well; and so I 
said over and over again: Oh, why will men be hard on 
women? Why do they look for them to be iron like them- 
selves, bearing double burdens as most women do? But after- 
wards, I settled to a quietness which I would not have you 
think was happiness, for I have given up thought of that. Nor 
would I have you think me bearing trouble sweetly, for some- 
times I was most hard and stubborn. But I lived on in a sort 
of stillness till that morning, when, sitting by my window, I 
read all you had written tome. At first of all, I must tell you 
how my heart was touched at your words about our childhood 
I had not thought it lay so deep in your mind, 
It always stayed in mine ; but then, women have 
more memories than men. The story of that night I knew; but 
never fully as you have told it to me in your letter. Of what 
happened after Lancy Doane left the inn, of which you have not 
written, but promised the writing in your next letter, I think I 
know as well as yourself. Nay, more, Cousin Dick. There are 
some matters concerning what followed that night and after. 
which I know, and you do not know. But you have guessed 
there was something which I did not tell you, and so there was. 
And I will tell you of them now. But I will take up the thread 
of the story where you dropped it, and reel it out. 

You left the inn soon after Lancy Doane, and James Faddo 
went then, too, riding hard for Theddlethorpe, for he knew that 
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in less than an hour the coastguards would be rifling the hiding- 
places of his smuggled stuff. You did not take a horse, but, 
getting a musket, you walked the sands hard to Theddlethorpe. 

I know it all, though you did not tell me, Cousin Dick. You 
had no purpose in going, save to see the end of a wretched 
quarrel and a smuggler’s ill-scheme. You carried a musket for 
your own safety, not with any purpose. It was a day of 
weight in your own life, for on one side you had an offer from 
the Earl Fitzwilliam to serve on his estate ; and on the other to 
take a share in a little fleet of fishing smacks, of which my father 
was part owner. I think you know to which side I inclined, 
‘but that now is neither here nor there ; and though you did not 
tell me, as you went along the shore you were more intent on 
handing back and forth in your mind your own affairs, than of 
what should happen at Theddlethorpe. And so you did not 
hurry as you went, and, as things happened, you came to 
Faddo’s house almost at the same moment with Lancy Doane 
and two other mounted coastguards. 

You stood in the shadow while they knocked at Faddo’s 
door. You were so near you could see the hateful look in his . 
face. You were surprised he did not try to stand the coast- 
guards off. You saw him, at their bidding, take a lantern and 
march with them to a shed standing off a little from the house, 
nearer to the shore. Going a round-about swiftly, you came to 
the shed first, and posted yourself at the little window on the 
sea-side. You saw them enter with the lantern, saw them shift 
a cider-press, uncover the floor, and there beneath, in a dry well, 
were barrels upon barrels of spirits, and crouched among them 
was a man whom you all knew at once—Lancy’s brother, Tom. 
That, Cousin Dick, was Jim Faddo’s revenge. Tom Doane 
had got refuge with him till he should reach his brother, not 
knowing Lancy was to be coastguard. Faddo, coming back 
from Mablethorpe, told Tom the coastguards were to raid him 
that night ; and he made him hide in this safe place, as he called 
it, knowing that Lancy would make for it. 

For a minute after Tom was found no man stirred. Tom 
was quick of brain and wit—would it had always been put to 
good purposes !—and saw at once Faddo’s treachery. Like 
winking he fired at the traitor, who was almost as quick to 
return the fire. What made you do it I know not, unless it 
was you hated treachery ; but, sliding in at the open door behind 
the coastguards, you snatched the lantern from the hands of one, 
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threw it out of the open door, and, thrusting them aside, called 
for Tom to follow you. He sprang towards you over Faddo’s 
body, even as you threw the lantern, and, catching his arm, 
you ran with him towards the dyke. 

** Ready for a great jump,” you said; ‘‘ your life hangs on 
it.” He was even longer of leg than you. ‘‘Is it a dyke?” he 
whispered, as the shots from three muskets rang after you. ‘‘A 
dyke. When I count three, jump,” you answered. I have read 
somewhere of the great leap that one Don Alvarado, a Spaniard, 
made in Mexico, but surely never was a greater leap than you 
two made that night, landing safely on the other side, and 
making for the sea-shore. None of the coastguardsmen, not 
even Lancy, could make the leap, for he was sick and trembling, 
though he had fired upon his own brother. And so they made 
for the bridge some distance above, just as the faint meon 
slipped behind a cloud and hid you from their sight. 

That is no country to hide in, as you know well—no caves 
or hills, or mazy coombes—just a wide, flat, reedy place, broken 
by open wolds. The only refuge for both now was the sea. 
*Twas a wild run you two made, side by side, down that shore, 
keeping close within the gloom of the sand-hills, the coast- 
guards coming after, pressing you closer than they thought at 
the time, for Tom Doane had been wounded in the leg. But 
Lancy sent one back for the horses, he and the other coming on ; 
and so, there you were, two and two. "Twas a cruel task for 
Lancy that night, enough to turn a man’s hair grey. But duty 
was duty, though those two lads were more to each other than 
most men ever are. You know how it ended. But I want to 
go all over it just to show you that I understand. You were 
within a mile of Mablethorpe, when you saw a little fishing 
smack come riding in, and you made straight for it. Who 
should be in the smack but Solby, the canting Baptist, who was 
no friend to you or my uncle, or any of us. You had no time for 
bargaining or coaxing, and so, at the musket’s mouth, you 
drove him from the boat, and pushed it out just as Lancy and 
his men came riding up. Your sail was up, and you turned 
the lugger to the wind in as little time as could be, but the 
coastguardsmen rode after you, calling you to give in. No 
man will ever know the bitter trouble in Lancy’s heart when he 
gave the order to fire on you, though he did not fire himself. 
And you—do I not know, Cousin Dick, what you did? Tom 
Doane was not the man to fire at the three dark figures riding 
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you down, not knowing which was his brother. But you, you 
- understood that; and you were.in, you said to yourself, and 
you'd play the game out, come what would. You raised your 
musket and drew upon a figure. At that moment a _ coast- 
guard’s musket blazed, and you saw the man you had drawn on 
was Lancy Doane. You lowered your musket, and as you did 
a ball struck you on the wrist. 

Oh, I have thanked God a hundred times, dear Cousin Dick, 
that you fired no shot that night, but only helped a hunted, 
miserable man away, for you did get free. Just in the nick of 
time your sail caught the wind bravely and you steered for the 
open sea. Three days from that, Tom Doane was safe at The 
Hague, and you were on your way back to Lincolnshire. You 
came by a fishing boat to Saltfleet Haven, and made your 
way down the coast towards Mablethorpe. Passing Theddle- 
thorpe, you went up to Faddo’s house, and, looking through the 
window, you saw Faddo, not dead, but being cared for by his 
wife. Then you came on to Mablethorpe, and standing under 
my window, at the very moment when I was on my knees 
praying for the safety of those who travelled by sea, you 
whistled, like a quail from the garden below, the old signal. 
Oh, how my heart stood still a moment and then leaped, for I 
knew it was you. I went down to the garden and there you 
were. Oh, I was glad to see you, Cousin Dick. 

You remember how I let you take me in your arms for an 
instant, and then I asked if Ae was safe. And when you told 
me that he was, I burst into tears, and I asked you many ques- 
tions about him. And you answered them quickly, and then 
would have taken, me in your arms again. But I would not 
let you, for then I knew—I knew that you loved me, and, oh, 
a dreadful feeling came irito my heart, and I drew back, and 
could have sunk upon the ground in misery, but that there 
came a thought of your safety. He was safe, but you—you 
were here where reward was set foryou. I begged you to come 
into the house that I might hide you there, but you would not. 
You had come for one thing you said, and only one. An hour 
or two and then you must be gone for London. And so you 
urged me to the beach. I was afraid we might be seen, but 
you led me away from the cottages near to the little bridge 
which crosses the dyke. By that way we came to the sands, 
as we thought, unnoted. But no, who should it be to see us 
but that canting Baptist, Solby! And so the alarm was given. 
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You had come, dear Cousin Dick, to ask me one thing—if I 
loved you? and if, should you ever be free to come back, would 
I be your wife ? I did not answer you ; I could not answer you ; 
and, when you pressed me, I begged you to have pity on me 
and not to speak of it. You thought I was not brave enough 
to love a man open to the law. As if—as if I knew not that 
what you did came out of a generous, reckless heart! And on 
my knees—oh, on my knees—I ought to have thanked you for it. 
But I knew not what to say; my lips were closed. And just 





“WE CAME TO THE SANDS.” 


then shots were fired, and we saw 
the coastguards’ lights. Then came 
Lancy Doane stumbling down the 
banks, and our parting—our parting. 
Your bitter laugh as you left me has rung in my ears ever 
since. 

Do not think we have been idle here in your cause, for I 
myself went to Earl Fitzwilliam and told him the whole story ; 
and how you had come to help Tom Doane that night. How do 
I know of it all? Because I have seen a letter from Tom 
Doane. Well, the Earl promised to lay your case before the 
King himself, and to speak for you with good eager entreaty. 
And so, it may be, by next time I write, will go good news to 
you, and—will you then come back, dear Cousin Dick ? 
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And now I want to tell you what I know, and what you do 
not know. Tom Doane had a wife in Mablethorpe. He married 
her when she was but sixteen—a child. But she was afraid of 
her father’s anger, and her husband soon after went abroad, 
became one of Prince Charlie’s men, and she’s never seen him 
since. She never really loved him, but she never forgot that 
she was his wife ; and she always dreaded his coming back ; as 
well she might, for you see what happened when he did come. 
I pitied her, dear Cousin Dick, with all my heart; and when 
Tom Doane died on the field of battle in Holland last year, I 
wept with her, and prayed for her. And you would have wept, 
too, man though you are, if you had seen how grateful she was 
that he died in honourable fighting, and not in a smuggler’s 
cave at Theddlethorpe. She blessed you for that, and she 
never ceases to work with me for the King’s pardon for you. 

There is no more to say now, dear Cousin Dick, save that 
I would have you know I think of you with great desire of 
heart for your well-being, and I pray God for your safe return 
some day to the good country which, pardoning you, will cast 
you out no more. 

I am, dear Cousin Dick, 
Thy most affectionate Cousin, 
FANNY. 


P.S.—Dear Dick, my heart bursts for joy. Enclosed here 
is thy pardon, sent by the good Earl Fitzwilliam last night. I 
could serve him on my knees for ever. Dick, she that was Tom 
Doane’s wife, she loves thee. Wilt thou not come back to her ? 
In truth, she always loved thee. She was thy cousin; she is 
thy Fanny. Now thou knowest all. 

















Stories of Famous Jifen. 


II.—AT LUNCHEON WITH TOOLE., 
By JosepH HATrTon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


was early summer, and Mr. J. L. 
Toole, like a certain Hans Breit- 
mann, gave a party. His pleasant 
house in Maida Vale had been reno- 
vated. His garden was full of the 
promise of roses, lupins, and mar- 
guerites. It was showy with late 
spring flowers and shrubs. The 
day was dedicated to a luncheon 
party. The guests were old friends 
and new. Among the latter was 
a distinguished American journalist, 
and a private citizen of New York 
on his first visit to England. There 
were one or two countrymen, and 
the rest were celebrities in the world of Art and Literature, the 
majority being actors. 

The apple-trees had blossomed into tiny suggestions of 
fruit. Several giant thistles had spread out their prickly 
leaves among the plants in the lawn borders. On the verandah 
of the dining and drawing-rooms that overlooked the garden 
trailed a very luxuriant Virginia creeper, which also covered the 
low roof of the carriage-house. Soon after breakfast on this 
day of the party, Toole came round to me (we are neighbours), 
and, having dazed a new servant with a strange message ‘‘ to 
the master of the house,” he found his way to my room, and 
sat down by the side of my typewriter, which was just then 
clicking forth the last lines of an article for a popular periodical. 
I assured him that such was really the case. Otherwise, he 
‘* would not disturb me for worlds.” I knew he wouldn’t, so I 
shut down my automatic desk, and said, ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘*Sure you’ve finished?” he asked, with a mischievous 
smile. 

** Quite,” I said ; ‘‘ do you want to go for a drive ?” 
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‘‘There’s a landau at the door,” he replied, still with a smile 
of mischief on his face. ‘I think we might take it round the 
neighbourhood a bit, if you can spare half-an-hour.” 

** Anything wrong about the luncheon ? ” 

‘*No, but I’ve got an idea,” he said, and the smile 
broadened and became a laugh. 

I like a man who enjoys his own jokes. Toole has prospec- 
tive laughs over his. He sees right to the end of them. He 
was laughing at a harmless bit of fun which he hoped to have 
with some of his guests. 

**You know America better than I do. Between us, I 
shoulda’t wonder that we can take in your journalistic friend, 
even if the fun goes no further.” 

‘* Well, what is it ?” 

** Oh, it’s nothing ; but it amuses me to think of it. Where’s 
the best place to get fruit andthings? Didn’t we get some, one 
day, along the Finchley Road ?” 

‘** Yes, Fitzjohn’s Parade,” I said, and away we went. 

**] don’t think it will be much of a joke, after all,” he said, 
as we drove past Swiss Cottage, ‘‘ but it would be good fun if 
we could sell our two American friends, and there’s a Yorkshire 
chap, a dear, good fellow in his way, unsophisticated, as you 
call it, and may perhaps be had. Then, of course, the fruit will 
be all right ; we can have it served for dessert.” 

** What fruit ?” 

‘* Why, the fruit we’re going to buy.” 

‘* Oh, we are going to buy fruit, are we ?” 

‘Yes, and vegetables, if you think so. We'll see what 
they’ve got. Some Americans think we can grow nothing ; 
others fancy that we have hedgerows of peaches, and that 
grapes and strawberries grow wild.” 

‘* You want to stock the garden for this afternoon, ei?” 

** You've hit it,” he said. ‘‘I thought we might tie a few 
grapes on the creepers, and put the season for apples a little 
forwarder than it is, and grow a few cucumbers on the lawn, 
and some tomatoes on the Virginia creeper, and so on. What 
do you think of it?” 

‘* A capital idea,” I said ; ‘‘ decorative, if nothing else”; and 
by this time the conspiracy was complete. We entered upon 
the business with delight. Toole will never be an old man. 

We drove back to Maida Vale, surrounded with baskets of 
grapes, tomatoes, figs, cucumbers, apples, melons, some early 
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peas, and a pot of strawberries that had been grown under 
glass. Half the fun, like most of the misery in life, is in the 
anticipation thereof. We stopped over and over again to 
laugh. The tomatoes in the Virginia creeper were the greatest 
success. They looked per- 

fectly natural and proper. A 

couple of prickly pears on the 

thistles did not appear so very 

much out of place. It was 

hard work tying the apples 

on the trees. They were all 

right. Nobody could take 

exception to the pears. 

We laid the cucum- 

bers down among 

some leafy shrubs. 

Recalling Mr. 

Tree’s pretty 

Haymarket gar- 

den in ‘The 

Village Priest,” 

where apple 

blossoms and _ chrysanthemums 

were fresh and blooming in the 

same season, green peas growing 


TOOLE’S JACKDAW. 


upon a row of lupins did not seem more incongruous ; but when 
Toole began to decorate his standard roses with muscatel grapes 
and his lilac trees with black Hambroughs, then I felt that we 
were getting too far from Nature. 
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** It’s only like a gag in the wrong place,” said Toole, 
whereupon something or somebody started into an uncanny fit 
of laughter. 

**It’s the jackdaw,” said Toole ; and the comical bird went 
straight for his trousers, and pulled with all its might and all 
its beak! And what a beak it has !—long as a tenpenny nail, 
and pointed as a Gilbertian repartee. It is an Australian. Toole 


had two live presents made to him at the Antipodes ; one was a | 


kangaroo, the other a native jackdaw. The kangaroo gives 
receptions at the Zoo to this day. The jackdaw lives with 
Toole, and has become quite a Londoner, not to say a cockney. 
He is a mimic of the first order, and whistles like a parrot. No 
bell, book, and candle would have any influence on this Austra- 
lian jackdaw. He would have shown them a beak at Rheims 
that would have made them wary of any undue interference with 
his liberty. But he is no thief, our coloniai friend with the 
beak. He has proved a match for every London dog or cat 
that has contested with him the liberty of the Toole domain. It 
was odd to hear him laugh, as he released Toole’s trousers, and 
cocked his bead-like eye up to the muscatels on the rose-tree, 
and then deliberately barked like a dog at the tomatoes on the 
Virginia creeper. 

‘© You never know what he is at,” said Toole. ‘‘I believe he 
knows what we’re up to. Wasn’t it Pythagoras, or some other 
fellow with a hard name, who believed in the transmigration of 
souls into animals and birds? I should think our Australian 
friend is the original Paul Pry; he follows me about, and talks 
and chatters and watches for me round corners, as if he expected 
to find out something against me; and when I stoop down 
to scratch his poll, he starts back and laughs, and cocks his 
eye as much as to say, ‘Oh, no, you don’t bribe me, not a bit 
of it.’” 

And when our work was finished, the garden looked quite 
a real thing. We agreed that there was nothing theatrical 
about it. Even if certain fruits and vegetables were in their 
wrong places, they were not stage properties. The pot of 
strawberries looked more than natural. We felt bound to taste 
the strawberries. They were worthy of the sweetest cream. 
The pot was hidden in the earth, and the stems, whence the two 
berries had been plucked, added to the truthfulness of the rest. 

On the lawn there was a tent. Outside the tent there were easy 
chairs and tables. Inside the tent there were arrangements for 
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“* TALK OF THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA! LONDON HAS GOT IT RIGHT AT ITS OWN DOORS,’ ” 
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coffee, liqueurs, and cigars. The luncheon was laid in the 
dining-room. 

Fortunately our two American friends were the first arrivals. 
I piloted one around the garden ; Toole undertook the other. 

‘* Beautiful tomatoes,” I said, in a quiet way, to the first 
comer. 

** Yes, indeed,” he replied. 

‘* And the apples look well, do they not?” 

‘* First rate,” he said. ‘‘Takes me home to see tomatoes 
growing.” 

‘* Common now in England,” I remarked ; ‘‘ there was a time 
when we didn’t understand them.” 

‘*T have always heard so,” he said. 

Glancing towards Toole, I noticed that he had casually 
plucked a strawberry. His guest did likewise. Toole beamed 
with happiness. 

‘*Our host must have a good gardener,” said my friend. 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘but in America you grow tomatoes and 
things en masse.” 

** Well, yes,” he said, ‘‘ but I like this way of mixing fruit 
and flowers ; I had no idea a London garden could be as prolific 
as this, and as varied.” 

The red tomatoes were fairly blushing in the sun. The 
apples looked more than natural among the summer leaves. I 
felt glad that I resisted Toole’s proposal to make oranges and 
bananas part of his horticultural triumph. 

Presently the two gentlemen came together, and they agreed 
that London was the most wonderful and bewildering place in 
the world. 

‘*Talk of the climate of California! London has got it 
right at its own doors.” 

I moved a leaf or two with my stick and disclosed a couple 
of cucumbers. By this time Toole had to hurry away to 
receive other guests, and his country friend from the North 
joined us—‘‘ the dear, good fellow ”—with a popular actor, an 
author, and one or two others. We started our little game 
afresh. Presently, however, that unsophisticated Yorkshire 
guest began to ‘‘ smile sarcastic,” and ejaculate short sentences, 
‘* Tomatoes, I should think so; tomatoes on Virginia creepers 
and peas on lupins 

‘* And,” said my New York friend, who was quick to 
detect the joke through English eyes, ‘‘ What do you say 
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about grapes on a rose-tree, fastened on with a piece of twine ? 
Mr. Toole, I guess we are strangers, and you’ve taken us in.” 
But everybody agreed that the realistic decoration of the 
garden, if a trifle incongruous, was very pretty; and the 
subject formed the text for a good many witticisms over 
luncheon, and a yarn or two about the wonders of Transatlantic 
vegetation, in which our American friends endeavoured ‘‘ to get 
even,” more particularly in regard to the Maida Vale tomatoes. 
It was a handsome luncheon, very simple and English, even to 
the printed ménu. A reporter, well placed to hear and not to 
be seen, might have filled his note-book with theatrical re- 
miniscences and pleasant jests. Once in a way, I have tried to 
recall the stories that give to the champagne an extra sparkle 
on occasions of this kind ; but it is difficult to keep the aroma 
of them fresh, just as I find it almost impossible to photograph 
even mistily the fun of that characteristic afternoon at Toole’s. 
‘* Talking of practical jokes,” said Toole, over luncheon, 
‘**sometimes ‘the biter’s bit.’ Not long since, having played 
at Yarmouth, I. and Billington, and two other members of my 
company, drove to Lowestoft. We had some difficulty in 
getting a carriage. It was Sunday night. We had been to 
church in the afternoon, and thought we would have a nice 
drive to Lowestoft, stay all night, and go the next day to town. 
Our driver was a curious, cunning sort of a fellow. We found 
that he was leaning his head on one side to listen to our con- 
versation ; so we made up a bogus conspiracy to defraud him. 
He had named his fare. We pretended to believe he had 
swindled us; and, in our bogus plan to outwit him, we said, 
when we drove to the hotel, we would slip out and get away 
without paying him. Then we invented reminiscences of the 
bilking of other drivers that he could overhear. On our arrival 
the driver got down, and while the porter was getting out our 
luggage he evidently interviewed the manager in charge. The 
proprietor, it turned out, was away. I had a little altercation 
with the man about his change in order to carry out our little 
joke, and concluded it with a shilling or two over the fare, 
which bewildered him considerably ; but he had settled our pros- 
pects at the hotel. No, they had norooms. Billington replied 
that the hotel did not seem very busy. No matter, they were 
full. This was said, too, with a knowing air. Then I said 
who I was. The man smiled as if he had heard of that kind 
of dodge before. The driver had given us the characters we 
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had assumed in our bogus talk, and we had to seek the shelter 
of a second-class hotel, where, however, I am bound to say we 
were admirably entertained ; the second-raters knew us, and 
were delighted that we had been refused admission at the rival 
house. 

‘*]T had a curious experience,” he went on, ‘‘in connection 
with St. Albans. I went there with a friend to spend an hour 
or two. Going into a tobacconist’s to treat my companion to 
a cigar—I don’t smoke myself—I asked for the cigars the 
Duke of St. Albans smoked. We went into other shops, and 
all the time asked for the same kind of goods they supplied to 
the Duke. ‘Lor’ bless you,’ they said, ‘the Duke doesn’t deal 
here ; we never see the Duke.’ Then we urged our expec- 
tation, our notion that the Duke lived here, and made a point 
of dealing with the local tradesmen. We got a good deal of 
harmless fun out of this ; and the next day I went to lunch with 
Bret Harte. After a greeting from my host, he said, ‘Let me 
introduce you to the Duke of St. Albans.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I said, 
with a smile, and shook hands with the gentleman who was 
assuming that character, as I thought. Of course, my friend 
had told Bret Harte about our trip to St. Albans, and the 
American humourist was having his little joke now at my 
expense. Then he introduced me to Sir George Trevelyan ; 
and I had hardly shaken hands with that gentleman when my 
host said, ‘I would like to introduce you to Count Bismarck.’ 
‘ Oh,ges,’ I said, bowing to the new comer; ‘how many more 
of you are there? Where is Von Moltke, for instance ?’ 
Harte laughed; so did Trevelyan; a comedian is allowed 
certain privileges, and my remark was considered, I dare say, 
more or less complimentary ; but I had no idea what a fool I 
was making of myself. At luncheon I said to the man next 
to me, ‘Who is the gentleman Harte introduced to me as 
St. Albans?’ ‘The Duke of St. Albans,’ he replied. ‘And 
the man opposite?’ ‘Herbert Bismarck, the Prince’s son.’ 
‘No!’ I said, ‘really?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘And the man 
talking to him?’ ‘ That is Sir George Trevelyan.’ 1 never 
was more sold in my life. Harte had heard nothing of my trip 
to St. Albans. The explanation of my reception of the names of 
his distinguished guests, however, was a success; for I felt 
bound to tell His Grace and the rest why | had treated them 
with levity, not to say contumely.” 

It was just the kind of weather for a garden. There was a 
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blue sky and sufficient sun to make the shade of tents and bh 

Japanese umbrellas pleasant. Many of the guests had already 

looked at their watches, for the masters of the Lyceum, Hay- d 

market, Criterion and Garrick, besides prominent actors from . 

other theatres, were among Toole’s visitors. In a whimsical ‘ 

spirit of fun—inspired, no doubt, by Toole’s example—Mr. Beer- . 
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“ CHRISTOPHER SLY.” 


bohm Tree and Mr. Edmund Routledge, the publisher, impro- 
vised a bit of genuine comedy, with conscious and unconscious 
actors—a happy combination. They went to the outer door of 
the front garden and invited guests from the highways and by- 
ways. Toole had joined them by the time the first wayfarers 
were induced to enter. 


“It’s for a charity,” said Tree ; ‘the admission’s only a shil- 
ling.” 
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Tree, with his black morning frock coat, wore a light tie, and 
his clerical manner suited the part he was playing. 

‘*But I haven’t a shilling,” said the first man who had 
deigned to stop and hear what Tree had to say. Men and 
women hurrying along the road to Kilburn or Edgware Road 
are not, as a rule, the kind of people to pay much attention to 
sudden appeals for charity. But Christopher Sly was having a 
day off. I call him Sly because his appearance and his enter- 
tainment reminded me a little of a certain tinker in ‘‘ Taming of 
the Shrew.” 

‘*But I haven’t a shilling,” said Sly, stroking his chin, and 
looking up a little mischievously at Tree; ‘‘and if I had, 
governor, I should know better how to spend it than by going 
into your show—what is it, a bazaar?” 

‘*It’s a worthy charity,” said Tree. ‘‘I’ll pay for you; 
here’s a shilling ; give it to that gentleman with the eye-glass ; 
he’ll pass you in.” 

It was like a conjuring trick to see Tree put the shilling 
into the man’s hand and pass him on. 

Toole was the gentleman with the eye-glass, and he proceeded 
to deal with Mr. Christopher Sly, who was not less bewildered 
than his prototype, nor more self-conscious after a time than the 
mock duke in ‘‘ The Rivals.” 

‘* It’s a worthy object, as my brother says, the charity we are 
promoting. Have a cigar?” 

** Well, I don’t mind if I do,” said Sly. 

Toole handed him a box of cigars and gave him a light. 

Sly looked like a poor and cantankerous relation. I believe 
he was a shoemaker. He was ill-shaven, his boots were down 
at the heels, but he had a way of tossing his head in a defiant 
manner. 

‘* Put your necktie straight,” said Toole; ‘‘ it looks better.” 

The man rearranged his neckerchief, and brushed the cigar 
ash from his threadbare coat. 

‘*That’s Mr. Irving,” said Toole, pointing to a celebrated 
actor, who was just then engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Russell Young, of New York, ‘‘and on the right you will 
observe Mr. Hare. This tent is from Arabia; the umbrellas 
are from Yokohama in far-away Japan—take a seat.” 

Christopher drew himself up with all the dignity and defi- 
ance he could command, took a chair, sucked his cigar, and 
tried not to feel surprised. 
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‘* What will you take ?” said Toole, dragging a small table 
up to Sly’s chair. 

One would hardly have been surprised if the reply had been 
in the language of Shakespeare’s own inimitable Sly—‘‘if you 
give me any conserves give me conserves of beef,” and so on ; 
but our modern Sly from Kilburn only sighed and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
anything you like, governor.” 

‘*The gentleman you see yonder—making a little joke of 
some kind, I fancy—is Mr. Wyndham.” 

** Oh,” said Sly, ‘is it?” 

‘*] suppose you go to the theatre sometimes ?” 

** Never,” said Sly ; ‘‘ can’t afford it. I belong to a free-and- 
easy.” 

Toole felt that half the fun he had anticipated had suddenly 
become impossible. He meant to lead his guest into the thorny 
paths of criticism. 

‘**T don’t mind a drink of some kind,” said Sly. 

**Give our honoured guest a soda-and-brandy,” said Toole 
to his servant man, all the time preserving a perfectly serious 
face. 

‘*Call not me honour, nor lordship,” I said in passing ; but 
Toole was too much engrossed with his guest to pay any atten- 
tion to me, and Sly was watching his unexpected and bewil- 
dering host with grave curiosity, now and then rubbing his 
stubbly chin and heaving a sigh of wonder. 

‘* Thank you,” said Sly, as an attendant supplied him with 
the refreshment indicated, ‘‘ I look towards you.” 

Toole’s guests knew nothing of what was going on. They 
were mostly occupied with each other. One or two glanced 
with curiosity at Sly, who had stretched his legs beneath his 
little table, and given himself up to physical ease and enjoy- 
ment. He looked around now and then between drinks, and 
took his cigar from his lips and examined it. Such tobacco had 
never before been burnt under his nose. He made constant 
efforts not to appear astonished. He did not succeed half as 
well as some North American Indians I once saw at Washing- 
ton; but Sly knew something of the great world of London, 
and had less reason for astonishment than the children of the 
plains at the White House. It is dramatically out of place at this 
moment to remark that a week after his experiences for a 
charity I met him in the Edgware Road, and he confided to me 
that, after the first whiff or two of his cigar and a drink of 
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soda-and-brandy, he began to think he was dreaming, and the Ry 
liqueur convinced him that it was nothing more than one of i 
those dreams that come to a poor man once or twice in a life- i 
time when he thinks he’s rich and having a great time in a 


t 








“TAKING HOME A BASKET OF LINEN.” 


grand house, eating all kinds of luxuries and drinking the best 
of sherry wine. It may be condemned as in the nature of an 
anti-climax to mention this confession, but please to consider it 
as a whispered aside and pass on. 
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When Sly Number One was enjoying himself, Number Two 
came up. Number Two was a double—a man and his wife 
taking home a basket of linen to wash. The previous little 
farce was re-enacted at the door. Tree made an appeal for the 
good cause ; the charity had various titles ; and Edmund Rout- 
ledge acted as doorkeeper. 

Tree conducted the pair to a table, and placed befcre them 
wine and biscuits and fruit. Yes, Number Two (that is, the 
worser half of it) said he smoked, and in due course he was 
beaming at his wife over a B.-and-S., while the ‘‘ missus” 
partook of cake and sherry, and enjoyed also the muscatels from 
Finchley. Then the publisher relieved Tree, and gave some 
account of the objects of the gathering, and Toole once more 
acted as showman to the new guests. 

Meanwhile Tree had daintily arranged under a leafy covering 
a nice little coection of fruit in the clothes-basket, by which 
time Routledge was metaphorically wrestling with a free and 
independent elector at the gate. 

** Wot ’ave I got to do with charity, guv’nor? I neither 
borrers nor begs, I don’t; and as for the Church, wot’s it done 
for me, I’d like to know? I don’t ’old with charity of any 
kind ; a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, that’s wot I says ; 
and don’t you make any mistake about it, I’m for the ‘ Empire’ 
all the same.” 

** You don’t mean to say you go to music halls,” said Toole, 
coming up at the moment. 

‘*] weren’t a-talking of music ‘alls, Mr. Toole; I was refer- 
ring to another matter ; but I’ve seen you in the ‘ Weaver,’ sir, 
and in ‘ Walker,’ and——” 

‘* Well, then, come in. and support this very useful charity ; 
we are all engaged in that way ; charity covers a multitude of 
sins.” 

‘* Here, I’ll stand you a ticket,” said Tree. ‘‘ Give it to Mr. 
Toole; he’ll pass you in”; and before the man quite knew 
where he was, he found himself being trotted round the grounds 
with a cigar in his mouth, and introduced to the modern 
Christopher Sly. That worthy was making himself at home 
with Mr. George Grossmith, who looked at him in a puzzled 
way, and was heard remarking, ‘‘Toole does have queer people 
about at times, but he’s a dear good fellow,” with which remark 
he went for his hat. 

Watches were once more consulted, and the party began to 
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break up, for doors were already due to open at several leading 
theatres. Then Tree and Routledge, closing the gate, thanked 
Sly, Number Two and Three for their patronage, and intimated 
that the entertainment was at an end. Number Two (husband 


**€woT ’AVE | GOT TO DO WITH CHARITY, GUV’NOR ?’”’ 


and wife), more bewildered than ever, rose from their seats ; 
she curtsied, he touched his hat. Routledge showed them out 
with much impressment. What impressed them most, Rout- 
ledge said, was their getting off without a sermon. They ex- 
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pected to have been talked to seriously. To have cigars, wine 
and cakes, and all the fun without any of the lecturing, and no 
promise to attend a bible-class once a week, or ‘‘summat 0’ 
that kind,” as the husband said, was even more surprising than 
the novelty of helping a charity by a free treat the like of which 
they had never seen before. One would have liked to have seen 
their honest faces when they unpacked their clothes’ basket on 
reaching home. 

Sly and Number Three were in no hurry to leave. 

‘* This is a rum go, mate,” said Siy, leaning back in a lordly 
way, and lighting a fresh cigar. 

** Never know’d a rummier,” said Number Three. ‘ 

‘* Queer days we live in,” said Sly, touching the other’s glass 
with his own in a patronising way, as he carried a tumbler of 
brandy-and-soda to his wet lips ; ‘‘ some new up-to-date notion, 
I suppose. If it went on, blowed if I shouldn’t feel like that 
feller in the song as don’t know where ’e are.” 

**’Ow long ’ave you been’ere, mate ?” asked Number Three, 
toying with a bunch of grapes, and washing the choicest 
muscatels down with sherry wine. 

‘* Oh, seems to me hours, hours!” said Sly, ‘thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and puffing away at his cigar ; ‘‘ I’ve 
had three of these sodas-and-brandies, and a small drink they 
call liqueur—it was regular nectar, that was—and I’ve had fruit 
and a piece of cake and the Lord knows what ; but I tell you, 
though I feel pretty comfortable, I’d give a deal to get tight on 
that liqueur.” 

‘Oh, you liked it,” remarked Tree, and then, turning to 
Number Three, he said, ‘‘ Will you try a little? It’s all in the 
way of the charity ; the church needs funds.” 

‘* That’s just what I was telling him,” said Sly, with a 
chuckle; ‘‘there’s nothing like being charitable ; it makes a 
man feel good.” 

‘* 1 wish we'd time to follow this up,” said Tree, in an aside 
to the present narrator. ‘‘ We might rival the famous scene 
before an ale-house on a heath, eh? and we could easily find a 
player to take the part of Sly’s lady. But we must go now.” 

So also said Toole, who was making grimaces at both Tree 
and Routledge. 

**Won’t you sit down, governor,” said Sly to Tree; 
‘“‘you’ve been working hard, Sit down and have a cigar 
yourself, eh?” 
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‘* No, thank you,” said Tree ; ‘‘ that is reserved for such as 
you. We are workers in the vineyard.” 

Number Three was beaming almost as genially over his 
benedictine as Willard over his Secretary, in ‘‘ The Professor’s 
Love Story.” 

‘* We must say good-bye now,” said Toole. 
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“ARRANGED A NICE LITTLE COLLECTION OF FRUIT IN THE CLOTHES-BASKET.” 


‘*Ch, well, if you must go,” said Sly, ‘‘ good-bye. I’m 
sorry, but I’ll finish my cigar. Here, mate, have another cigar 
before we go.” 

Number Three was cast ina humbler mould. than Sly. As 
the liqueur began to mount in Sly’s nature, Sly became arrogant. 
Number Three grew gentle, if not pathetic, as he ‘‘got forrader” 
with his wine, 
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** But it’s closing time,” said Routledge. 

‘*Not much,” said Sly, with a tipsy giggle, more assumed 
than real. 

** You don’t go to theatres,” said Toole ; ‘‘ but you’ve a wife, 
I suppose ?” 

** Yes, I’ve a wife, God bless her! Wish she could see me 
now ?” 

Toole’s interest in the man had considerably decreased since 
he found he was not a playgoer. 

‘** Very well, come this way and you shall take her some fruit 
and a little sherry wine ; how will that do?” 

‘** That'll do first rate,” said Sly; ‘‘ but I wish you'd send 
a carriage for her, and bring her here. I’m in no hurry'to go 
home.” 

**]T thank you all humbly,” said Number Three. ‘‘I wishes 
you good-day, and i 

Tree took his arm and conducted him to the gate. 

‘* That’s my ’bus a-comin’,” he said. 

Tree hailed a Kilburn carriage for him, and Number Three, 
shaking hands with the conductor, took his seat, and gaye Tree 
a parting bow; but Sly had to be managed. He wanted to 
stay. Charity was his game, he said. He supposed there must 
be a General Election coming on. Well he remembered elections 
when they were elections ; that was before the ballot and 
rubbish of that kind. Why shouldn’t a man’s vote be regarded 
as property. Anyhow, they might rely on him on all future 
occasions, charity or otherwise ; and while Sly went home to 
‘*madam wife,” the actors played their parts on the mimic 
stage, letting the world slip ; and we all confessed with Sly that 
‘* we shall ne’er be younger.” That was the only excuse any- 
body made for the harmless fun at Toole’s luncheon. 
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Oxplanations. 
By AnTHOoNYy Hope. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 


N the doorway I met Captain Worsley. The occurrence did 
not, at the moment, strike me as significant. I was en- 
grossed with the prospects of the coming interview. How should 
I break to Flo that I had at last found my true haven, and 
that the nonsense between herself and me must end ? 
Flo was sitting on the sofa. I walked up to her with a 


shame-faced air. 
**T’ve come to tell you something, Flo,” said I, in a grave 


tone. 

‘Oh, bother! I’m busy,” said Flo. 

‘* But it’s important. When you hear it--—” 

‘Won't to-morrow do, Dick?” 

‘*No,” said I. I was wound up;I should probably be in- 
capable of it to-morrow. ‘‘I have come, Flo, to beg your pardon 
‘*Oh, I didn’t mind. I knew it was only your nonsense, 


Dick.” 
‘* My nonsense?” said I. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean 


since that, Flo, you remember——” 

‘*Look here, my dear boy,” interrupted Flo, ‘‘ I’m thinking 
about something most important—something I’ve got to make 
up my mind about, and I can’t listen to you.” 

Upon this, being sumewhat annoyed, I sat down, crossed my 
legs, and observed, calmly : 

‘* Well, I only came to tell you that I was in love with 


Philippa March.” 
Flo turned on me swiftly, her pre-occupation entirely vanish- 


ing. 
‘*T thought you'd listen,” I observed, complacently. ‘‘ Yes, 
and it’s all right, if I can square you. Hullo, Flo, you’ve done 
your hair different to-day! I rather like it that way.” 

Flo was staring at me with wide-open eyes. (I don’t know 
whether I have mentioned that her eyes are brown ; they are.) 

‘* It’s all right if——-?” she repeated, as though she had not 
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heard aright. 
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‘‘If 1 can square you, you know,” said I. ‘‘ Because, you 
see, in my rooms the other day. 4 

** And you toid that March girl ?” 

‘*f think I must have, from what she said,” I stammered, 
feeling rather guilty. 

** And you came here by her advice ?” 

‘*She thought it only fair to you,” I said, hastily. 

**To get rid of me?” ended Flo. 











“* OH, BOTHER! I’m Busy.’”’ 


‘*Now, do be reasonable, there’s a good girl,” I urged, 
soothingly. 

Flo rose to her feet and walked to the writing-table. 

‘* Excuse me a moment,” said she, sitting down and taking a 
pen. 
** Glad she takes it so coolly,” said I to myself, and I fell to 
watching her as she wrote. Certainly I liked the new way of 
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doing her hair ; in fact, I preferred it to Philippa’s way ; there 
was a coquetry about it; Philippa’s hair was severe. A chap 
doesn’t always want bracing up. 

‘* Read that,” said Flo, rising and sweeping down on me 
with a written note in her hand. 

So I read it. It was short. ‘‘ Yes——Florence.” I turned 
it over in my hand. 

‘* If,” said Flo, with unlimited 
dignity, ‘‘ you had not happened ay 
to call, I should have written to 
you in the course of this after- 
noon 2 

‘* This note ?” I asked, looking 
at it in a puzzled way. 

‘*No, not that note. I should 
have written to release 
you from your pro- 
mise to me.” 

‘*My dear Flo!” 
I said, radiant. ‘‘ Then 
that’s all right. How 
confoundedly lucky! 
Why I’ve been making 
myself beastly un- 
happy, and feeling like 
a brute, when all the 
time there was nothing 
in it! Philippa will 








be awfully glad.” And ea 
I beamed upon Flo. CaP Pid 
*‘And to inform er : * GLAD SHE TAKES IT SO 
you,” she continued, a. — 
in the same cold voice, iw 


” 


“* of my engagement 
‘** Hullo!” I cried, sitting straight up. 
‘* To Captain Worsley.” 
‘* That beast !” 
‘* Although you’re my cousin, Richard, you have hardly the 
right——” 
But I was not in the mood to listen. I was walking up and 
down the room. And I laughed bitterly. 
‘*That’s a girl all over!” said I. ‘ You encourage me— 
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hang it, you accept me—yes, you did practically ; and then, 
without a word to me, you go and take a sweep like——” 

‘* Well, and what did you do with Philippa March?” cried 
Flo, facing me in anger. 

‘‘T have come here, like a man, to—to—— 

‘** Square me,” suggested Flo. 

‘* To arrive at an understanding with you. If you had claimed 
the fulfilment of my promise, I should have—I should have con- 
sidered the matter, Florence.” 

** You’re very.good,” said Flo, her nose in the air. ‘‘ But, as 
you see, I don’t claim it.” 

I looked at Flo. It was all over between us. I did not 
wish to part bad friends. 

**You seem to have no regrets, Flo,” I observed, a little 
ruefully. 

** Really, I don’t see why I should,” said Flo. 

** Oh, I know I’m not much of a chap,” I confessed, humbly ; 
‘**but with a girl who let me down easy, and didn’t expect too 
much of me, you know——” 

‘‘Is that why you went to Philippa March?” asked Flo, 
suddenly. 

‘* Who made allowances for me,” I pursued, not noticing the 
interruption ; ‘‘ and didn’t ask perfection of me——” 

** Just what Philippa March would do,” observed Flo, with 
conviction, 

I paused in my walk. Flo sat down on the sofa. I sat 
down on the sofa. 

There was a long silence. I was the first to break it. 

** Well, I’m sure I hope you'll be happy with that fellow. 
He seems a glum sort of a dog, though.” 

** But he’s so good, Dick!” 

‘**T must say, he’s not over-amusing, Flo.” 

‘** There are better things than that, Dick.” 

‘*T mean one wouldn’t call him clever.” 

‘*N—no. Perhaps not clever, Dick.” 

I turned round towards Flo. 

**But, of course, all that’s nothing if you love him,” I 
observed. 

**And you, of course, don’t notice the little faults I see in 
Miss March ?” 


” 


** Of course not.” 
** Yes—of course not.” 
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“‘)'M SO GLAD We’RE PARTING!’” 
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After an interval, Flo said, laying a hand on my arm, “I’m 


so glad we’re parting ——” 
‘* It’s all for the best,” said I, gently touching Flo’s hand. 


“ wItt you post 1r?’”’ 


‘“‘ Parting friends, I was going to say, Dick. We shouldn’t 
have got on well together.” 

‘*1 expect we should have quarrelled, Flo.” 

‘* Of course, we should have had some good times——— 


** Ripping !” 


” 
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‘‘ Trotting about together, and staying on the river——’ 

‘“‘T say!” 

‘* And running over to Paris——’ 

** By Jove!” 

‘* And—and I don’t think Percival—Captain Worsley—cares 
much about that sort of thing.” 

‘1 know it’s poison to Phil—to Miss March.” 

There was a silence longer than any of the previous ones. 

Then I said—and I must observe that I am not in the habit 
of doing it before ladies—I said : 

‘* Oh, d n!” 

** Dick!” cried Flo. 

I rose. I pointed to Flo’s note, which lay on the table. 

‘*Let’s have it over,” said I, sternly. ‘‘ Put the beastly 
thing in an envelope.” 

Flo went to the writing-table. 

‘* Address the beastly thing,” I commanded. 

Flo took quite a long while addressing it; for it must have 
been a full minute before she asked : 

‘* Dick, is Jermyn Street W. or S.W.? I—I—I don’t 
know.” 

**S.W.,” said I, in gloomy and tragic tones. 

‘* Thank you, Dick. I’ve done it now.” 

‘*Done it! I should think you have,” I groaned. ‘‘So 
have 1!” 

‘* Will you post it?” asked Flo, and she stretched her hand 
out behind her, with the letter between her finger and thumb. 
But she kept her head the other way, and appeared to be study- 
ing the blotting-paper. 

Well, I went and took the note, and I stole back to the 
hearthrug. 

Flo did not move. 

‘* What a strange lottery is life!” I mused. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought of Worsley being your husband !” 

‘‘Or Philippa March your wife!” came from the writing- 
table. 

‘« Tt seems incredible,” I murmured. 

‘* Almost,” came from the writing-table. 

There was a nice bright fire in the grate. I stood and 
watched the jumping flame. Flo rose from the writing-table, 
and, crossing, stood by me; and we both watched the jumping 
flame. 
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‘*Do you remember,” asked Flo presently, ‘how we used 
to tell fortunes from the fire?” 

‘Yes ; and to see faces there?” 

‘* Yes. I remember, Dick. I don’t see anything there now.” 

‘**T should like to see something,” said I. 

‘Would you? What?” asked Flo, 

Now, as we happened to be standing, my hand, which held 
the Captain’s letter, was in immediate proximity to Flo’s hand, 
which, as I chanced to observe, held her handkerchief. 

‘* Very much indeed,” said I, and I touched Flo’s hand with 
a corner of the letter. 

“Oh!” gasped Flo. 

I advanced my hand (which, as I say, contained the letter) 
slowly towards the fire. Flo watched it with a fascinated gaze ; 
she did not move. My hand hovered over the fire ; a bright, 
sudden flash of flame blazed up triumphantly, 

**Look, look! Now!” I cried. ‘‘ What do you see there 
now?” 

Flo turned to me with a swift smile und<: moist eyes. 

‘Why, you’re !” I cried, 

‘* There’s an eyelash in my eye,” said Flo. ‘‘ And, Dick, 
how silly you are! I shall have to write it again!” 

** In the same way ?” 

There was yet another pause. 

‘*T suppose,” Flo then observed, ‘‘ that nobody ever writes 
a letter twice in guzte the same words, do they, Dick ?” 

I said that they did not. 

I went downstairs the happiest man alive. And, I pledge 
my word, it was not till I reached the corner of the street, that 
the thought struck me, and I cried aloud, in dismay : 

‘* By Jove, I haven’t done it!” 

In the course of talk one is so apt to forget things. 
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IX. 


1, THE PARADE, BRADFIELD, 
April 23rd, 1882. 

I have some recollection, my dear Bertie, that when I wrote 
you a rambling, disconnected sort of letter, about three weeks 
ago, I wound up by saying that I might have something more 
interesting to tell you next time. Well, so it has turned out. 
The whole game is up here, and I am off upon a fresh line of 
rails altogether. Cullingworth is to go one way, and I another, 
and yet I am glad to say that there has not been any quarrel 
between us. As usual, I have begun my letter at the end, but 
I'll work up to it more deliberately now, and let you know 
exactly how it came about. 

And now a thousand thanks for your two long letters which 
lie before me as I write. There is little enough personal news 
in them, but I can quite understand that the quiet, happy routine 
of your life reels off very smoothly from week to week. On the 
other hand, you give me plenty of proof of that inner life which 
is so infinitely more important and, to me, so very much more 
interesting. After all we may very well agree to differ. You 
think some things are proved which I don’t believe in. You 
think some things edifying which do not appear to me to be so. 
Well, I know that you are perfectly honest in your belief. I am 
sure you give me credit for being the same. The future will 
decide which of us is right. The survival of the truest is a con- 
stant law, I fancy, though it must be acknowledged that it is 
very slow in action. 

Now, first of all, I want to tell you about how the practice 
has been going on. The week after I wrote last showed a slight 
relapse. I only took two pounds. But on the next I madea 
sudden jump up to three pounds seven shillings, and this last 
-week I took three pounds ten. So it was steadily creeping up, 
and I really thought that I saw my road clear in front of me, 
when the bolt suddenly fell from the blue. There were reasons, 
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however, which prevented my being very disappointed when it 
did come down, and these I must make clear to you. 

I think that I mentioned, when I gave you a short sketch of 
my dear old mother, that she has a very high standard of family 
honour. She really tries to live up to the Percy-Plantagenet 
blend, which is said to flow in our veins, and it is only our 
empty pockets which prevent her from sailing through life, like 
the grande dame that she is, throwing Jargesse to right and left, 
with her head in the air and her soul in the clouds. I have often 
heard her say (and I am quite convinced that she meant it) that 
she would far rather sce any one of us in our graves than know 
that we had committed a dishonourable action. Yes, for all 
her softness and femininity, she would freeze iron-hard at the 
suspicion of baseness, and I have seen the blood flush from her 
white cap to her lace collar when she has heard of an act of 
meanness. 

Well, she had learned some details about the Cullingworths 
which displeased her when I first knew them. Then came the 
smash-up at Avonmouth, and my mother liked them less and 
less. She was adverse to my joining them in Bradfield, and it 
was only by my sudden movement at the end that I escaped a 
regular prohibition. When I got there, the very first question 
she asked (when I told her of their prosperity), was whether 
they had paid their Avonmouth creditors. I was compelled to 
answer that they had not. In reply, she wrote imploring me to 
come away, and saying that, poor as our family was, none of 
us had ever fallen so low as to enter into a business partner- 
ship with a man of unscrupulous character and doubtful 
antecedents. I answered that Cullingworth spoke sometimes of 
paying his creditors, that Mrs. Cullingworth was in favour of it 
also, and that it seemed to me to be unreasonable to expect that 
I should sacrifice a good opening on account of things with 
which I had noconnection. I assured her that if Cullingworth 
did anything from then onwards which seemed to me dishonour- 
able, I should dissociate myself from him, and I mentioned that 
I had already refused to adopt some of his professional methods. 
Well, in reply to this the ‘‘mam” wrote a pretty violent letter 
about what she thought of Cullingworth, which led to another 
from me defending him, and showing that there were some 
deep and noble traits in his character. That produced another 
still more outspoken letter from her, and so the correspondence 
went on, she attacking and I defending, until a serious breach 
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seemed to be opening between us. I refrained from writing at 
last, not out of ill-temper, but because I thought that if the 
‘‘mam” were given time she would cool down, and take, 
perhaps, a more reasonable view of the situation. My father, 
from the short note which he sent me, seemed to think the 
whole business absolutely irregular, and refused to believe my 
accounts of Cullingworth’s practice and receipts. This double 
opposition, from the very people whose interests had really been 
nearest my heart in the whole affair, caused me to be less dis- 
appointed than I should otherwise have been when it all came to 
anend. In fact, I was quite in the humour to finish it myself 
when Fate did it for me. 

Now, about the Cullingworths. Madam is as amiable as 
ever, and yet, somehow, unless I am deceiving myself, she has 
changed somewhat of late in her feelings towards me. I have 
turned upon her suddenly more than once and caught the skirt 
of a glance which was little less than malignant. In one or 
two small matters I have also detected a hardness in her which 
I had never observed before. Is it that I have intruded too 
much into their family life? Have I come between the husband 
and the wife? Goodness knows I have striven with all my 
little stock of tact to avoid doing so. And yet I have often 
felt that my position was a false one. Perhaps a young man 
attaches too much importance to a woman’s glances and 
gestures. He wishes to assign a definite meaning to each, 
when they may be only the passing caprice of the moment. Ah, 
well, I have nothing to blame myself with, and, in any case, it 
will soon be all over now. 

And then I have seen something of the same sort in Culling- 
worth, but he is so strange a being that I never attach much 
importance to his variations. He glares at me like an angry 
bull occasionally, and then when I ask him what is the matter, 
he growls out, ‘‘Oh, nothing,” and turns on his heel. Then at 
other times he is so cordial and friendly that he almost overdoes 
it, and I find myself wondering whether he is not acting. It 
must seem ungracious to you that I should speak so of a man 
who has been my benefactor, and it seems so to me also, but 
still, that zs the impression which he leaves upon me sometimes. 
It’s an absurd idea, too, for what possible object could his wife 
and he have in pretending to be amiable, if they did not really 
feel so? And yet you know the feeling that you get when a 
man smiles with his lips and not with his eyes. 
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Once we went to the Central Hotel billiard-room in the 
evening to play a match. Our form is just about the same, and 
we should have had an enjoyable game if it had not been for that 
queer temper of his. He had been in a sullen humour the whole 





**A GLANCE WHICH WAS LITTLE LESS THAN MALIGNANT.” 


day, pretending not to hear what [ said to him, or else giving 
snappy answers, and looking like a thunder-cloud. I was deter- 
mined not to have arow, sol took no notice at all of his continual 
provocations, which, instead of pacifying him, seemed to encour- 
age him to become more offensive. At the end of the match, 
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wanting two to win, | put down the white, which was in the jaws 
of the pocket. He cried out that this was bad form. I con- 
tended that it was folly to refrain from doing it when one was 
only two off game, and, on his continuing to make remarks, I 
appealed to the marker, who took the same view as I did. This 
opposition only increased his anger, and he suddenly broke out 
into most violent language, abusing me in unmeasured terms. | 
said to him, ‘‘ If you have anything to say to me, Cullingworth, 
come out into the street and say it there. It’s a caddish thing to 
speak like that before the marker.” He lifted his cue and I 
thought he was going to strike me with it, but he flung it clat- 
tering on the floor, and chucked half-a-crown to the man. When 
we were out in the street he began at once in as offensive a tone 
as ever. 

‘* That’s enough, Cullingworth,” I said. ‘‘ I’ve stood already 
rather more than I can carry.” 

We were in the bright light of a shop-window at the moment. 
He looked at me, and looked for a second time, uncertain what 
todo. At any moment I might have found myself in a desperate 
street-row with a man who was my medical partner. I gave no 
provocation, but kept myself keenly on the alert. Suddenly, to 
my relief, he burst out laughing (such a roar as made the people 
stop on the other side of the road), and, passing his arm through 
mine, he hurried me down the street. 

** Devil of a temper you’ve got, Munro,” said he. ‘‘ By 
Crums, its hardly safe to go out with you. I never know what 
you’re going to do next. Eh, what? You mustn’t be peppery 
with me, though, for I mean well towards you, as you'll see 
before you get finished with me.” 

I have told you this trivial little scene, Bertie, to show the 
strange way in which Cullingworth springs quarrels upon me ; 
suddenly, without the slightest possible provocation, taking a 
most offensive tone, and then, when he sees he has goaded me 
to the edge of my endurance, turning the whole thing to chaff. 
This has occurred again and again recently, and, when coupled 
with the change in Mrs. Cullingworth’s demeanour, makes one 
feel that something has happened to change one’s relations. 
What that something may be I give you my word that I have 
no more ideathan you have. Between their coldness, however, 
and my unpleasant correspondence with my mother, I was often 
very sorry that I had not taken the South American liner. 

Cullingworth is preparing for the issue of our new paper. 
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He has carried the matter through with his usual energy, but 
he doesn’t know enough about local affairs to be able to write 
about them, and it is a question whether he can interest the 
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I THOUGHT HE WAS GOING TO STRIKE ME. 
people here in anything else. At present we are prepared to 
run the paper single-handed ; we are working seven hours a 
day at the practice, we are building a stable, and in our odd 
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hours we are practising at our magnetic ship protector, with 
which Cullingworth is still well-pleased, though he wants to get 
it more perfect before submitting it to the Admiralty. 

His mind runs rather on naval architecture at present, and 
he has been devising an ingenious method of preventing wooden- 
sided vessels from being crippled by artillery fire. I did not 
think much of his magnetic attractor, because it seemed to me 
that even if it had all the success that he claimed for it, it would 
merely have the effect of substituting some other metal for steel 
in the manufacture of shells. This new project has, however, 
more to recommend it. This is the idea as put in his own 
words, and, as he has been speaking of little else for the last 
two days, I ought to remember them. 

‘‘ If you’ve got your armour there, laddie, it will be pierced,” 
says he. ‘‘ Put up forty feet thick of steel, and I'll build a gun 
that will knock it into tooth-powder. It would blow away and 
set the folk coughing after I had one shot at it. But you can’t 
pierce armour which only drops after the shot has passed 
through. What’s the good of it? Why, it keeps out the 
water. That’s the main thing, after all. I call it the Culling- 
worth spring-shutter screen. Eh, what, Munro? I wouldn’t 
take a quarter of a million for the idea. You see how it would 
work. Spring-shutters are furled all along the top of the 
bulwarks where the hammocks used to be. They are in sections 
three feet broad, we will say, and capable when let down of 
reaching the keel. Very well! Enemy send a shot through 
Section A of the side. Section A shutter is lowered. Only a 
thin film, you see, but enough to form a temporary plug. 
Enemy’s ram knocks in Sections B, C, D, of the side. What do 
you do? Founder? Nota bit, you lower Sections B,C, and D 
of Cullingworth’s spring-shutter screen. Or you knock a hole 
onarock. The same thing again. It’s a ludicrous sight to 
see a big ship founder when so simple a precaution would 
absolutely save her. And it’s equally good for ironclads also. 
A shot often stars their plates and admits water without breaking 
them. Down go your shutters and all is well.” 

That’s his idea, and he is busy on a model made out of the 
steels of his wife’s stays. It sounds plausible, but he has the 
knack of making anything plausible when he is allowed to slap 
his hands and bellow. 

We are both writing novels, but I fear that the results don’t 
bear out his theory that a man may do anything which he sets 
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his will to. I thought mine was not so bad (I have done nine 
chapters), but Cullingworth says he has read it all before, and 
that it is much too conventional. We must rivet the attention 
of the public from the start, he says. Certainly his own is 
calculated to do so, for it seems to me to be wild rubbish. The 
end of his first chapter is the only tolerable point that he has 
made. A fraudulent old baronet is running race-horses on the 
cross. His son, who is just coming of age, is an innocent 
youth. The news of the great race of the year has just been 
received. 

‘*Sir Robert tottered into the room with dry lips and a 
ghastly face. 

‘*** My poor boy,’ he cried. ‘ Prepare for the worst!’ 

***Qur horse has lost!’ cried the young heir, springing 
from his chair. 

‘*The old man threw himself in agony upon the rug. ‘No, 
no!’ he screamed. ‘Jt has won!’” 

Most of it, however, is poor stuff, and we are each agreed 
that the other was never meant for a novelist. 

So much for our domestic proceedings, and all these little 
details which you say you like to hear of. Now I must tell 
you of the great big change in my affairs, and how it came 
about. 

I have told you about the strange, sulky behaviour of Cul- 
lingworth, which has been deepening from day to day. Well, it 
reached a climax this morning, and on our way to the rooms 
I could hardly get a word out of him. The place was fairly 
crowded with patients, but my own share was rather below the 
average. When I had finished I added a chapter to my 
novel, and waited until he and his wife were ready for the daily 
bag-carrying homewards. 

It was half-past three before he had done. I heard him 
stamp out into the passage, and a moment later he banged into 
my room. I saw in an instant that some sort of a crisis had 
come. 

‘* Munro,” he cried, ‘‘ this practice is going to the devil.” 

“Ah!” said I. ‘‘ How’s that?” 

** It’s going to little pieces, Munro. I’ve been taking figures, 
and I know what I am talking about. A month ago I was 
seeing six hundred a week. Then I dropped to five hundred and 
eighty, then to five-seventy-five, and now to five-sixty. What 
do you think of that?” 
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‘‘ Well, to be honest, I don’t think much of it,” I answered. 
‘‘ The summer is coming on. You are losing all your coughs 
and colds and sore throats. Every practice must dwindle at this 
time of year.” 

‘‘That’s all very well,” said he, pacing up and down the 
room with his hands thrust into his pockets, and his great 
shaggy eyebrows knotted together. ‘‘ You may put it down to 
that, but I think quite differently about it.” 

‘* What do you put it down to, then?” 

**To you.” 

** How’s that ?” I asked. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ you must allow that it is a very queer 











“THREW HIMSELF IN AGONY UPON THE RUG.”’ 


coincidence—f it is a coincidence—that from the day when your 
plate was put up my practice has taken a turn for the worse.” 

‘*IT should be very sorry to think it was cause and effect,” I 
answered. ‘‘ How do you think that my presence could have 
hurt you ?” 

‘* Well, I'll tell you frankly, old chap,” said he, putting on sud- 
denly that sort of forced smile which always seems to me to have 
a touch of a sneer in it. ‘You see many of my patients are 
simple country folk, half imbecile for the most part ; but then 
the half-crown of an imbecile is as good as any other half-crown. 
They come to my door, and they see two names, and their silly 
jaws begin to drop, and they say to each other, ‘ There’s two of 
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em here. It’s Dr. Cullingworth we want to see, but if we go in 
we'll be shown, as likely as not, to Dr. Munro.’ So it ends, in 
some cases, in their not coming in at all. Then there are the 
women. Women don’t care a toss whether you are a Solomon 
or whether you are hot from an asylum. It’s all personal with 
them. You fetch them or you don’t fetch them. I know how 
to work them, but they won’t come if they think they are going 
to be turned over to anybody else. That’s what I put the fall- 
ing away down to.” | 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ that’s easily set right.” I marched out of 
the room and downstairs, with both Cullingworth and his wife 
behind me. Into the yard I went, and, picking up a big ham- 
mer, I started fot the front door with the pair still at my heels. 
I got the forked end of the hammer under my plate, and, with a 
good wrench, I brought the whole thing clattering on to the 
pavement, 

‘* That won’t interfere with you any more,” said I. 

** Well, what do you intend to do now?” he asked. 

**T shall find plenty to do. Don’t you worry about that,” 
I answered. 

‘*Oh, but this is all rot,” said he, picking up the plate. 
‘* Come along upstairs, and let us see where we stand.” 

We filed off once more, he leading with the huge brass “ Dr. 
Munro” under his arm, then the little woman, and then this 
rather perturbed and bemuddled young man. He and his wife 
sat on the deal table in the consulting room, like a hawk and a 
turtle-dove on the same perch, while I leaned against the 
mantel-piece with my hands in my pockets. Nothing could be 
more prosaic and informal, but I knew very well that I was at a 
crisis of my life. Before, it was only a choosing between two 
roads. Now, my main track had run suddenly to nothing, and 
I must go back or find a by-path. 

‘It’s this way, Cullingworth,” said I; ‘‘I am very much 
obliged to you, and to you, Mrs. Cullingworth, for all your kind- 
ness and good wishes, but I did not come here to spoil your 
practice ; and, after what you have told me, it is quite impos- 
sible for me to work with you any more.” 

** Well, my boy,” said he, ‘‘I am inclined myself to think 
that we should do better apart, and that’s Hetty’s idea also, only 
she is too polite to say so.” 

‘* Well, it is a time for plain speaking,” I answered, ‘‘ and 
we may as well thoroughly understand each other. If I have 
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done your practice any harm, I assure you that I am heartily 
sorry, and I shall do all I can to repair it. 1 cannot say 
more.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do, then?” asked Cullingworth. 


‘* PACING UP AND DOWN THE ROOM.” 


‘** Well, I shall either go to sea or else start a practice on my 
own account.” 

‘** But you have no money.” 

‘** Well, neither had you when you started.” 

‘* Ah, that was different. Still, it may be that you are right. 
You'll find it a stiff pull at first.” 

‘*Oh, I am quite prepared for that.” 

‘* Well, you know, Munro, J feel that.I am responsible to 
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you to some extent, since I persuaded you not to take that ship 
the other day.” 

‘It was a pity, but it can’t be helped.” 

‘* Well, we must do what we can to make up. Now, I tell 
you what I am prepared to do. I was talking about it with 
Hetty this morning, and she thought as I did. If we were to 
allow you one pound a week until you got your legs under you, 
it would encourage you to start for yourself, and you could pay 
it back as soon as you were able.” 

**It is very kind of you,” said I. ‘‘ If you would let the mat- 
ter stand just now I should like just to take a short walk by 
myself, and to think it all over.” 

So the Cullingworths did their bag-procession through the 
doctors’ quarter alone to-day, and I walked to the park, where I 
sat down on one of the seats, and lit a cigar and thought the 
whole matter over. I was down on my luck at first, but the 
balmy air and the smell of Spring, and the budding flowers, soon 
set me right again. I began my last letter among the stars, 
and I am inclined to finish this one among the flowers, for they 
are rare companions when one’s mind is troubled. Most things 
on this earth, from a woman’s beauty to the taste of a nectarine, 
seem to be the various baits with which Nature lures her silly 
gudgeons. They shall eat, they shall propagate, and, for the 
sake of pleasing themselves, they shall hurry down the road 
which has been laid out for them. But there lurks no bribe in 
the smell and beauty of the flower. Its charm has no ulterior 
motive. 

Well, I sat down there and brooded. In my heart I did 
not believe that Cullingworth had taken alarm at so trifling a 
decrease. That could not have been his real reason for driving 
me from the practice. He had found me in the way in his 
domestic life, no doubt, and he had devised this excuse for 
getting rid of me. Whatever the reason was, it was sufficiently 
plain that all my hopes of building up a surgical practice which 
would keep parallel with his medical one, were for ever at an 
end. On the whole, bearing in mind my mother’s opposition, 
and the continual janglings which we had had during the last 
few weeks, I was not very sorry. On the contrary, a sudden 
curious little thrill of happiness took me somewhere about the 
back of the midriff, and, as a drift of rooks passed cawing over 
my head, I began cawing also in the overflow of my spirits. 

And then, as 1 walked back, I considered how far I could 
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avail myself of this money from Cullingworth. It was not much, 
but it would be madness to start without it, for I had sent home 
the little which I had saved at Horton’s. I had not more than 
six pounds in the whole world. I reflected that the money 
could make no difference to Cullingworth, with his large income, 
while it made a vast one to me. I should repay him in a year 
or two at the latest. Perhaps I might get on so well as to be 
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‘1 SAT CLOWN ON ONE OF THE SEATS.” 


able to dispense with it almost at once. There could be no 
doubt that it was the representations of Cullingworth as to my 
future prospects in Bradfield which had made me refuse the 
excellent appointment in the Decia. I need not, therefore, have 
any scruples at accepting some temporary assistance from his 
hands. On my return, I told him that I had decided to do so, 
and thanked him at the same time for his generosity. 
AA 
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‘**That’s all right,” said he. ‘‘ Hetty, my dear, get a bottle 
of fizz in, and we shall drink success to Munro’s new venture.” 

It seemed only the other day that he had been drinking my 
entrance into partnership, and here we were, the same three, 
sipping good luck to my exit from it. I’m afraid our second 
ceremony was, on both sides, the heartier of the two. 

**] must decide now where I am to start,” I remarked. 
** What I want is some nice little town where all the people are 
rich and ill.” 

‘*T suppose you wouldn’t care to settle here in Bradfield?” 
asked Cullingworth. 

** Well, I cannot see much point in that. If I harmed you 
as a partner I might do so more as a rival. If I succeeded, it 
might be at your expense.” 

‘* Well,” said he; ‘‘ choose your town and my offer still holds 
good.” 

We hunted out an atlas, and laid the map of England before 
us on the table. Cities and villages lay beneath me as thick as 
freckles, and yet there was nothing to lead me to choose one 
rather than another. 

‘*T think it should be some place large enough to give you 


plenty of room for. expansion,” said he. 

‘* Not too near London,” added Mrs. Cullingworth. 

** And, above all, a place where I know nobody,”’said I. ‘I 
can rough it by myself, but I can’t keep up appearances before 


visitors. 

‘Well, what do you say to Stockwell?” asked Culling- 
worth, putting the amber of his pipe upon a town within thirty 
miles of Bradfield. 

I had hardly heard of the place, but I raised my glass. 
‘* Well, here’s to Stockwell!” I cried, ‘‘I shall go there to- 
morrow morning and prospect.” We all drank the toast (as 
you will do at Lowell when you read this), and so it is arranged ; 
and you may rely upon it that I shall give you a full and par- 
ticular account of the result. 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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sy YR. MITCHEL,” began Mr. Barnes, the detective, after 

exchanging greetings, ‘‘ I have called to see you upon 
a subject which I am sure will enlist your keenest interest, for 
several reasons. It relates to a magnificent jewel ; it concerns 
your intimate friends; and it is a problem requiring the most 
analytical qualities of the mind in its solution.” 

‘*Ah! Then you have solved it ?” asked Mr. Mitchel. 

‘*] think so. You shalljudge. I have to-day been called in 
to investigate one of the most singular cases that has fallen in 
my way. It is one in which the usual detective methods would 
be utterly valueless. The facts were presented to me, and the 
solution of the mystery could only be reached by analytical de- 
duction.” 

‘* That is to say, by using your brains ?” 

‘Precisely! Now, you have admitted that you consider 
yourself more expert in this direction than the ordinary detec- 
tive. I wish to place you for once in the position of a detective, 
and then see you prove your ability. 

‘* Early this morning 1 was summoned, by a messenger, to 
go aboard of the steam yacht /d/er, which lay at anchor in the 
lower bay.” 

‘* Why, the /d/er belongs to my friend Mortimer Gray,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mitchel. 

‘“Yes!” replied Mr. Barnes. ‘‘I told you that your friends 
are interested. I went immediately with the man who had 
come to my office, and in due season I was aboard of the yacht. 
Mr. Gray received me very politely, and took me to his private 
room adjoining the cabin. Here he explained to me that he had 
been off on a cruise for a few weeks, and was approaching the 
harbour last night, when, in accordance with his plans, a sump- 
tuous dinner was served, as a sort: of farewell feast, the party 
expecting to separate to-day.” 

‘* What guests were on the yacht?” 

‘**T will tell you everything in order, as the facts were pre- 
sented to me. Mr. Gray enumerated the party as follows. 
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Besides himself and his wife, there were his wife’s sister, Mrs. 
Eugene Cortlandt, and her husband, a Wall Street broker. 
Also, Mr. Arthur Livingstone, and his sister, and a Mr. Dennett 
Moore, a young man supposed to be devoting himself to Miss 
Livingstone.” 

‘* That makes seven persons, three of whom are women. I 
ought to say, Mr. Barnes, that, though Mr. Gray is a club friend, 
I am not personally acquainted with his wife, nor with the 
others. So I have no advantage over you.” 

‘**T will come at once to tle curious incident which made my 
presence desirable. According to Mr. Gray's story, the dinner 
had proceeded as far as the roast, when suddenly there was a 
slight shock as the yacht touched, and at the same time the 
lamps spluttered and then went out, leaving the room totally 
dark. A second later the vessel righted herself and sped on, so 
that before any panic ensued, it was evident to all that the 
danger had passed. The gentlemen begged the ladies to resume 
their seats, and remain quiet until the lamps were lighted ; this, 
however, the attendants were unable to do, and they were 
ordered to bring fresh lamps. Thus there was almost total 
darkness for several minutes.” 

‘*During which, I presume, the person who planned the 
affair readily consummated his design ? ” 

‘*So you think that the whole series of events was pre- 
arranged ? Be that as it may, something did happen in that 
dark room. The women had started from their seats when the 
yacht touched, and when they groped their way back in the 
darkness some of them found the wrong places, as was seen 
when the fresh lamps were brought. This was considered a 
good joke, and there was some laughter, which was suddenly 
checked by an exclamation from Mr. Gray, who quickly asked 
his wife, ‘‘ Where is your opal?” 

‘*Her opal?” asked Mr. Mitchel, in tones which showed 
that his greatest interest was now aroused. ‘‘ Do you mean, 
Mr. Barnes, that she was wearing the Azteck opal ?” 

‘‘Oh! You know the gem?” 

‘*T know nearly all gems of great value; but what of this 
one?” 

‘*Mrs. Gray and her sister, Mrs. Cortlandt, had both donned 
decolletté costumes for this occasion, and Mrs. Gray had worn 
this opal as a pendant to a thin gold chain which hung round her 
neck. At Mr. Gray’s question, all looked towards his wife, and 
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it was noted that the clasp was open, and the opal missing. Of 
course it was supposed that it had merely fallen to the floor, and 
a search was immediately instituted. But the opal could not be 
found.” 

‘* That is certainly a very significant fact,” said Mr. Mitchel. 
‘* But was the search thorough ?” 

‘**T should say extremely thorough, when we consider it was 
not conducted by a detective, who is supposed to be an expert 
in such matters. Mr. Gray described to me what was done, 
and he seems to have taken every precaution. He sent the 
attendants out of the sa/on, and he and his guests systematically 
examined every part of the room.” 

‘* Except the place where the opal really was concealed, you 
mean.” 

‘* With that exception, of course, since they did not find the 
jewel. Not satisfied with this search by lamp-light, Mr. Gray 
locked the salon, so that no one could enter it during the night, 
and another investigation was made in the morning.” 

‘*The pockets of the seven persons present were not 
examined, I presume? ” 

‘*No! I asked Mr..Gray why this had been omitted, and he 
said that it was an indignity which he could not possibly show 
to a guest. As you have asked this question, Mr. Mitchel, it is 
only fair for me to tell you that when I spoke to Mr. Gray on the 
subject he seemed very much confused. Nevertheless, however 
unwilling he may have been to search those of his guests who 
are innocent, he emphatically told me that if I had reasonable 
proof that any one present had purloined the opal, he wished 
that individual to be treated as any other thief, without regard 
to sex or social position.” 

‘*One can scarcely blame him, because that opal was worth 
a fabulous sum. I have myself offered Gray twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for it, which was refused. This opal is one of the 
eyes of an Azteck Idol, and if the other could be found, the two 
would be as interesting as any jewels in the world.” 

‘* That is the story which I was asked to unravel,” continued 
Mr. Barnes, ‘‘and I must now relate to you what steps I have 
taken towards that end. It appears that, because of the loss 
of the jewels, no person has left the yacht, although no restraint 
was placed upon any one by Mr. Gray. All knew, however, that 
he had sent for a detective, and it was natural that no one 
should offer to go until formally dismissed by the host. My 
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plan, then, was to have a private interview with each of the 
seven persons who had been present at the dinner.” 

‘Then you exempted the attendants from your suspicions ? ” 

‘*] did. There was but one way by which one of the servants 
could have stolen the opal, and this was prevented by Mr. Gray. 
It was possible that the opal had fallen on the floor, and, though 
not found at night, a servant might have discovered and have 
appropriated it on the following morning, had he been able to 
enter the sa/on. But Mr. Gray had locked the doors. No ser- 
vant, however bold, would have been able to take the opal from 
the lady’s neck.” 

‘*] think your reasoning is good, and we will confine our- 
selves to the original seven.” 

** After my interview with Mr. Gray, I asked to have Mrs. 
Gray sent into me. She came in, and at once I noted that she 
placed herself on the defensive. Women frequently adopt that 
manner with a detective. Her story was very brief. The main 
point was that she was aware of the theft before the lamps were 
re-lighted. In fact, she felt some one’s arms steal around her 
neck, and knew when the opal was taken. I asked why she had 
made no outcry, and whether she suspected any special person. 
To these questions she replied that she supposed it was merely 
a joke perpetrated in the darkness, and therefore had made no 
resistance. She would not name any one as suspected by her, 
but she was willing to tell me that the arms were bare, as she 
detected when they touched her neck. I must say here, that 
although Miss Livingstone’s dress was not cut low in the neck, 
it was, practically, sleeveless; and Mrs. Cortlandt’s dress had no 
sleeves at all. One other significant statement made by this 
lady was that her husband had mentioned to her your offer of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the opal, and had urged her to 
permit him to sell it, but she had refused.” 

‘So! It was Madam that would not sell. The plot 
thickens !” 

** You will observe, of course, the point about the naked arms 
of the thief. I therefore sent for Mrs. Cortlandt next. She had 
a curious story to tell. Unlike her sister, she was quite willing 
to express her suspicions. Indeed she plainly intimated that 
she supposed that Mr. Gray himself had taken the jewel. I 
will endeavour to repeat her words :— 

‘**Mr. Barnes,’ said she, ‘the affair is very simple. Gray 
is a miserable old skin-flint. A Mr. Mitchel, a crank who 
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collects gems, offered to buy that opal, and he has been bother- 
ing my sister for it ever since. When the lamps went out, he 
took the opportunity to steal it. Ido not think this, I know it. 
How? Well, on account of the confusion and darkness, I sat 
in my sister’s seat when I returned to the table. This explains 
his mistake, but he put his arms round my neck, and deliberately 
felt for the opal. I did not understand his purpose at the time, 
but now it is very evident.’ 

‘«* Ves, madam,’ said I, ‘but how do you know it was Mr. 
Gray ?’ 

‘© «Why, I grabbed his hand, and before he could pull it away 


“*TRIED VERY HARD TO CONVINCE ME THAT SHE KNEW ABSOLUTELY NOTHING.” 


I felt the large cameo ring on his little finger. Oh! there is 
no doubt whatever.’ 

‘*T asked her whether Mr. Gray had his sleeves rolled up, 
and though she could not understand the purport of the ques- 
tion, she said ‘ No.’ Next I had Miss Livingstone come in. She 
is a slight, tremulous young lady, who cries at the slightest 
provocation. During the interview, brief as it was, it was only 
by the greatest diplomacy that I avoided a scene of hysterics. 
She tried very hard to convince me that she knew absolutely 
nothing. She had not left her seat during the disturbance ; of 
that she was sure. So how could she know anything about it ? 
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I asked her to name the one whom she thought might have 
taken the opal, and at this her agitation reached such a climax 
that I was obliged to let her go.” 

** You gained very little from her I should say.” 

‘In a case of this kind, Mr. Mitchel, where the criminal is 
surely one of a very few persons, we cannot fail to gain some- 
thing from each person’s story. A significant feature here was 
that though Miss Livingstone assures us that she did not leave 
her seat, she was sitting in a different place when the lamps 
were lighted again.” 

‘* That might mean anything or nothing.” 

‘* Exactly! but we are not deducing values yet. Mr. 
Dennett Moore came to me next, and he is a straightforward, 
honest man if I ever saw one. He declared that the whole affair 
was a great mystery to him, and that, while ordinarily he would 
not care anything about it, he could not but be somewhat 
interested because he thought that one of the ladies, he would 
not say which one, suspected him. Mr. Livingstone also 
impressed me favourably in spite of the fact that he did not 
remove his cigarette from his mouth throughout the whole of 
my interview with him. He declined to name the person sus- 
pected by him, though he admitted that he could do so. He 
made this significant remark :— 

*** You are a detective of experience, Mr. Barnes, and ought 
to be able to decide which man amongst us could place his arms 
around Mrs. Gray’s neck without causing her to cry out. But if 
your imagination fails you, suppose you inquire into the financial 
standing of all of us, and see which one would be most likely to 
profit by thieving? Ask Mr. Cortlandt.’” 

‘* Evidently Mr. Livingstone knows more than he tells.” 

‘* Yet he told enough for one to guess his suspicions, and to 
understand the delicacy which prompted him to say no more. 
He, however, gave me a good point upon which to question Mr. 
Cortlandt. When I asked that gentleman if any of the men 
happened to be in pecuniary difficulties, he became grave at 
once. I will give you his answer. 

‘**Mr. Livingstone and Mr. Moore are both exceedingly 
wealthy men, and I am a millionaire, in very satisfactory busi- 
ness circumstances at present. But I am very sorry to say, that 
though our host, Mr. Gray, is also a distinctly rich man, he has 
met with some reverses recently, and I can conceive that ready 
money would be useful to him. But for all that, it is pre- 
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posterous to believe what your question evidently indicates. 
None of the persons in this party is a thief, and least of all 
could we suspect Mr. Gray. I am sure that if he wished his 
wife’s opal, she would give it to him cheerily. No, Mr. Barnes, 
the opal is in some crack, or crevice, which we have overlooked. 


It is lost, not stolen.’ 

‘* That ended the interviews with 
the several persons present, but I 
made one or two other inquiries, 
from which I elicited at least two 
significant facts. First, it was Mr. 
Gray himself who had indicated the 
course by which the yacht was 
steered last night, and which ran 
her over a sand-bar. Second, some 
one had neasly emptied the oil from 
the lamps, so that they would have 
burned out in a short time, even 
though the yacht had not touched.” 

‘These, then, are your facts? 
And from these you have solved the 
problem? Well, Mr. Barnes, who 
stole the opal ?” 

‘*Mr. Mitchel, I have told you 
all I know, but I wish you to work 
out a solution before I reveal my 
own opinion.” 

‘*] have already done so, Mr. 
Barnes. Here! I will write my 
suspicion on a bit of paper. So! 
Now tell me yours, and you shall 
know mine afterwards.” 

‘“Why, to my mind it is very 
simple. Mr. Gray, failing to obtain 
the opal from his wife by fair means, 
resorted to a trick. He removed 
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the oil from the lamps, and charted out a course for his 
yacht which would take her’ over a sand-bar, and when 
the opportune moment came he stole the jewel. His actions 
since then have been merely to cover his crime, by shrouding 
the affair with mystery. By insisting upon a thorough search, 


and even sending for a detective, he makes it impossible for 
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those who were present to accuse him hereafter. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Cortlandt’s opinion will be the one generally adopted. Now 
what do you think ?” 

‘*T think I will go with you at once, and board the yacht /d/er.” 

‘* But you have not told me whom you suspect,” said Mr. 
Barnes, somewhat irritated. 

‘*Oh! That’s immaterial,” said Mr. Mitchel, calmly pre- 
paring for the street. ‘‘I do not suspect Mr. Gray, so if you 
are correct you will have shown better ability than I. Come! 
Let us hurry !” 

On their way to the dock, from which they were to take the 
little steam launch which was waiting to carry the detective 
back to the yacht, Mr. Barnes asked Mr. Mitchel the following 
questions : 

‘* Mr. Mitchel,” said he, ‘‘ you will note that Mrs. Cortlandt 
alluded to you as a ‘crank who collects gems.’ I.must admit 
that I have myself harboured a great curiosity as to your reasons 
for purchasing jewels, which are valued beyond a mere conser- 
vative commercial price. Would you mind explaining why you 
began your collection ?” 

‘*] seldom explain my motives to others, especially when 
they relate to my more important pursuits inlife. But in view of 
all that has passed between us, I think your curiosity justifiable, 
and I will gratify it. To begin with, I am a very wealthy man. 
I inherited great riches, and | have made a fortune myself. 
Have you any conception of the difficulties which harass a man 
of means ?” 

‘* Perhaps not in minute detail, though I can guess that the 
lot of the rich is not as free from care as the pauper thinks it is.” 

** The point is this: the difficulty with a poor man is to get 
rich, while with the rich man the greatest trouble is to prevent 
the increase of his wealth. Some men, of course, make no effort 
in that direction, and those men are a menace to society. My 
own idea of the proper use of a fortune is to manage it for the 
benefit of others, as well as one’s self, and especially to prevent 
its increase.” 

** And is it so difficult to do this? Cannot money be spent 
without limit ?” 

‘* Yes ; but unlimited evil follows such a course. This is 
sufficient to indicate to you that I am ever in search of a legiti- 
mate means of spending my income, provided that I may do 
good thereby. If I can do this, and at the same time afford 
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myself pleasure, I claim that I am making the best use of my 
money. Now I happen to be so constructed, that the most in- 
teresting studies to me are social prob- 
lems, and of these I am most entertained 
with the causes and environments of 
crime. Such a problem as the one you 
brought to me to-day is of immense at- 
tractiveness to me, because the 
environment is one which is com- 
monly supposed to preclude rather 
than to invite crime. Yet we have 
seen that despite the wealth of all 
concerned, some one has stooped 
to the commonest of crimes — 
theft.” 

‘*But what has this to do with your 
collection of jewels ?” 

‘* Everything ! Jewels—especially those 
of great magnitude —seem to be a special 






will tempt a man to theft, as surely as the 
false beacon on a rocky shore entices the 
mariner to wreck.and ruin. All the great 
jewels of the world have murder and crime 
woven into their histories. My attention 
was first called to this by accidentally 
overhearing a plot in a ball-room to rob 
the lady of the house of a large ruby which 
she wore on her breast. I went to her, 
taking the privilege of an intimate friend, 
and told her enough to persuade her 
to sell the stone to me. I fastened it into my scarf, and 
then sought the presence of the plotters, allowing them to 
see what had occurred. No words passed between us, but by 
my act I prevented a crime that night.” 

‘* Then am I to understand that you buy jewels with that end 
in view ?” 

‘* After that night I conceived this idea. If all the great 
jewels in the world could be collected together, and put in a 
place of safety, hundreds of crimes would be prevented, even 
before they had been conceived. Moreover, the search for, and 
acquirement of these jewels would necessarily afford me abun- 
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dant opportunity for studying the crimes which are perpetrated 
in order to gain possession of them. Thus you understand more 
thoroughly why I am anxious to pursue this problem of the 
Azteck opal.” 

Several hours later Mr. Mitchel and Mr. Barnes were sitting 
at a quiet table in the corner of the dining-room at Mr. Mit- 
chel’s club. On board the yacht Mr. Mitchel had acted rather 
mysteriously. He had been closeted a while with Mr. Gray, 
after which he had had an interview with two or three of the 
others. Then when Mr. Barnes had begun to feel neglected, 
and tired of waiting alone on deck, Mr. Mitchel had come 
towards him, arm-in-arm with Mr. Gray, and the latter said : 

‘*T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Barnes, for your services 
in this affair, and I trust the enclosed cheque will remunerate 
you for your trouble.” 

Mr. Barnes, not quite comprehending it all, had attempted 
to protest, but Mr. Mitchel had taken him by the arm, and 
hurried him off. In the cab which bore them to the club the 
detective asked for an explanation, but Mr. Mitchel only replied: 

**T am too hungry to talk now. We will have dinner first.” 

The dinner was over at last, and nuts and coffee were before 
them, when Mr. Mitchel took a small parcel from his pocket, 
and handed it to Mr. Barnes, saying : 

**It is a beauty, is it not?” 

Mr. Barnes removed the tissue paper, and a large opal fell 
on the table-cloth, where it sparkled with a thousand colours 
under the electric lamps. 

**Do you mean that this is ,” cried the detective. 

‘*The Azteck opal, and the finest harlequin I ever saw,”” 
interrupted Mr. Mitchel. ‘‘ But you wish to know how it came 
into my possession? Principally so that it may join the collec- 
tion and cease to be a temptation to this world of wickedness.” 

‘Then Mr. Gray did not steal it?” asked Mr. Barnes, with 
a touch of chagrin in his voice. 

‘“No, Mr. Barnes! Mr. Gray did not steal it. But you 
are not to consider yourself very much at fault. Mr. Gray 
tried to steal it, only he failed. That was not your fault, of 
course. You read his actions aright, but you did not give 
enough weight to the stories of the others.” 

‘* What important point did I omit from my calculations ? ” 

‘*T might mention the bare arms which Mrs. Gray said she 
felt round her neck. It was evidently Mr. Gray who looked for 
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the opal on the neck of his sister-in-law, but as he did not bare 
his arms, he would not have done so later.” 

‘‘Do-you mean that Miss Livingstone was the thief?” 

‘*No! Miss Livingstone being hysterical, she changed her 
seat without realising it, but that does not make her a thief. 
Her excitement when with you was due to her suspicions, which, 
by the way, were correct. But let us return for a moment to 
the bare arms. That was the clue from which I worked. It 
was evident to me that the thief was a man, and it was equally 
plain that in the hurry of the few moments of darkness, no man 


“HANDED IT TO MR. BARNES.” 


would have rolled up his sleeves, risking the return of the 
attendants with lamps, and the consequent discovery of himself 
in such a singular disarrangement of costume.” 

‘* How do you account for the bare arms?” 

‘*The lady did not tell the truth, that is all. The arms 
which encircled her neck were not bare. Neither were they 
unknown to her. She told you that lie to shield the thief. She 
also told you that her husband wished to sell the Azteck opal to 
me, but that she had refused. Thus she deftly led you to 
suspect him. Now, if she wished to shield the thief, yet was 
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willing to accuse her husband, it followed that the husband was 
not the thief.” 

‘* Very well reasoned, Mr. Mitchel. I see now where you 
are tending, but I shall. not get ahead of your story.” 

‘“So much I had deduced, before we went on board the 
yacht. When I found myself alone with Gray I candidly told 
him of your suspicions, and your reasons for harbouring them. 
He was very much disturbed, and pleadingly asked me what I 
thought. As frankly I told him that I believed that he had 
tried to take the opal from his wife—we can scarcely call it 
stealing since the law does not—but that I believed he had 
failed. He then confessed ; admitted emptying the lamps, but 
denied running the boat on the sand-bar. But he assured me 
that he had not reached his wife’s chair when the lamps were 
brought in. He was, therefore, much astonished at missing 
the gem. I promised him to find the jewel upon condition that 
he would sell it to me. To this he most willingly acceded.” 

‘* But how could you be sure that you would recover the opal ?” 

‘Partly by my knowledge of human nature, and partly 
because of my inherent faith in my own abilities. I sent for 
Mrs. Gray, and noted her attitude of defence, which, however, 
only satisfied me the more that I was right in my suspicions. 
I began by asking her if she knew the origin of the superstition 
that an opal brings bad luck to its owner. She did not, of 
course, comprehend my tactics, but she added that she ‘had 
heard the stupid superstition, but took no interest in such non- 
sense.’ I then gravely explained to her that the opal is the engage- 
ment stone of the Orient. The lover gives it to his sweetheart, 
and the belief is that should she deceive him even in the most 
trifling manner, the opal will lose its brilliancy and become 
cloudy. I then suddenly asked her if she had ever noted a 
change in her opal. ‘What do you mean to insinuate?’ she 
cried out angrily. ‘I mean,’ said I, sternly, ‘that if an opal 
has changed colour in accordance with the superstition this one 
should have done so. I mean that though your husband greatly 
needs the money which I have offered him you have refused to 
allow him to sell it, and yet you have permitted another to take 
it from you to-night. By this act you might have seriously 
injured if not ruined Mr. Gray. Why have you done it?’” 

‘* How did she receive it?” asked Mr. Barnes, admiring the 
ingenuity of Mr. Mitchel. 

‘* She began to sob, and between her tears she admitted that 
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the opal had been taken by the man I suspected, but she 
earnestly declared that she had harboured no idea of injuring 
her husband, Indeed, she was so agitated 
in speaking upon this point, that I believe 
that Gray never thoroughly explained to her 
why he wished to sell the gem. She urged 
me to recover the opal if possible, and pur- 








“BEGAN TO SOB.” 


chase it, so that her husBland might be relieved from his pecu- 


‘niary embarrassment. I then sent for the thief, Mrs. Gray told 


me his name; but would you not like to hear how I had picked 
him out before we went aboard? I still have that bit of paper 
upon which I wrote his name, in confirmation of what I say.” 

‘* Of course, I know now that you mean Mr. Livingstone, 
but would like to hear your reasons for suspecting him.” 

‘* From your account Miss Livingstone suspected some one, 
and this caused her to be so agitated that she was unaware of 
the fact that she had changed her seat. Women are shrewd 
in these affairs, and I was confident that the girl had good 
reason for her conduct. It was evident that the person in her 
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mind was either her brother or her sweetheart. I decided 
between these two men from your account of your interviews 
with them. Moore impressed you as being honest, and he told 
you that one of the ladies suspected him. In this he was mis- 
taken, but his speaking to you of it was not the act of a thief. 
Mr. Livingstone, on the other hand, tried to throw suspicion 
upon Mr. Gray.” 

‘** Of course that was sound reasoning after you had cor- 
cluded that Mrs. Gray was lying. Now tell me how you re- 
covered the jewel ?” 

‘* That was easier than 1 expected. I simply told Mr. Liv- 
ingstone when I got him alone, what I knew, and asked him to 
hand me the opal. With a perfectly imperturbable manner, 
understanding that I promised secrecy, he quietly took it from 
his pocket and gave it to me, ‘saying : 

*** Women are very poor conspirators. They are too weak.’” 

‘* What story did you tell Mr. Gray ?” 

** Oh, he would not be likely to inquire too closely into what 
I should tell him. My cheque was what he most cared for. I 
told him nothing definitely, but I inferred that his wife had 
secreted the gem during the darkness, that he might not ask 
her for it again ; and that she had intended to find it again at 
a future time, just as he had meant to pawn it and then pretend 
to recover it from the thief by offering a reward.” 

**One more question. Why did Mr. Livingstone steal it ?” 

‘*Ah! The truth about that is another mystery worth prob- 
ing, and one which I shall make it my business to unravel. I 
will venture two prophecies. First—Mr. Livingstone did not 
steal it at all. Mrs. Gray simply handed it to him in the dark- 
ness. There must have been some powerful motive to lead her 
to such an act ; something which she was weighing, and decided 
impulsively. This brings me to the second point. Livingstone 
used the word conspirator, which is a clue. You will recall 
what I told you that this gem is one of a pair of opals, and that 
with the other, the two would be as interesting as any jewels in 
the world. 1 am confident now that Mr. Livingstone knows 
where that other opal is, and that he has been urging Mrs. 
Gray to give or lend him hers, as a means of obtaining the 
other. If she hoped to do this, it would be easy to understand 
why she refused to permit the sale of the one she had. This, 
of course, is guess-work, but I'll promise that if any one ever 
owns both it shall be your humble servant, Leroy Mitchel, 
Jewel Collector.” 
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HE judge motioned to his clerk, who, with pale face and 

grave demeanour, had been awaiting the expected signal. 

It was but a slight gesture from his lordship, but it threw this 

strong-bearded man, to whom it was directed, into a fit of 

trembling. It was the cue to him to commence his part in the 
awful tragedy now in the making. 

It was a small part, a ré/e without any lines to speak, with- 
out any heroic attitudes to strike. But it was a part which sent 
an icy thrill through the breast of every occupant of that crowded, 
dingy little court in the Old Bailey. People held their breath, 
and heard their hearts beat so loudly that they feared the 
throbbing would attract observation ; for the clerk was now 
fumbling beneath a pile of papers upon the little table at his 
lordship’s right elbow. While a shudder ran through the court, 
the pallid clerk produced that most terrible of all legal emblems, 
the triangular piece of sable cloth, which is called the black cap. 
The prisoner in the dock had erstwhile been a friend of his. 
The fingers in which he held this headgear of death had once 
grasped in honest comradeship the hand which, with its great 
blue swollen veins, now clutched the ledge of the dock, as the 
prisoner stood up, erect, almost defiant, to meet the sentence of 
death which was about to be passed upon him. This untimely 
reminiscence caused the clerk to involuntarily drop the black 
cap. Recovering it hastily, he rapidly assisted the judge in the 
finishing touches of his lordship’s ghastly hanging toilet. Ina 
few solemn phrases, and in a voice which was purposely unneces- 
sarily stern and harsh—for his lordship could not entrust to 
less severe tones the concealment of his emotions, fearful as he 
was of exhibiting how human was the heart which beat beneath 
the ermine—the judge passed the sentence which numbered the 
condemned man’s hours. Then followed the wiping of many an 
eye, a gulping in many a throat, a low wailing moan from the 
back of the court, and the removal of a richly attired, bejewelled 
lady, in a deadly faint. The prisoner cast one wistful glance in 
the direction of the commotion thus occasioned, and was then 
hurried down the fateful stairs which led him out of the world. 
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It had, indeed, been a ghastly murder. I had not so. far 
heard the incidents of it, having returned from the Continent only 


‘“*THE PRISONER STOOD uP!” 


a day or two before. Calling in at the Old Bailey to see Alec 
Yorke, the Hera/d reporter, I had been an unpremeditated witness 
of this tragic scene. Yorke hurriedly transcribed his shorthand 
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notes of the judge’s words, and despatched the copy by an alert 
messenger boy waiting at the door. Then he took my arm, and 
as we passed along Holborn he told me the story of the case. 
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“IN A DEAD FAINT.’ 
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“‘The verdict of guilty,” he said, ‘‘was the only possible 
logical outcome of the trial, and yet I feel’ morally certain that 
that man who has just stepped from the dock to prepare for the 
gallows, is as guiltless of the murder as I am myself.” 
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‘*Do you mean that there has been perjured testimony 
brought against him?” I asked, fascinated by the suppressed 
excitement which obviously raged in the breast of the usually 
phlegmatic Yorke. 

‘*I] mean,” he replied, ‘‘ that the whole truth has not been 
put before the court. Of course, the jury had to decide upon 
the evidence before them, and upon that evidence there was no 
other verdict open to men who respected their oaths. But if 
that man be a murderer, then I have never seen one before. He 
is a man of weak character, and an aimless mode of life, I grant 
you; a man of dissolute habits and of many faults, but of 
generous faults, and not those which culminate in cunning 
crimes. Here is the story of the case. It was one Sunday 
night that the policeman on duty in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Mansions, a block of buildings in Kensington, let out 
in flats, heard cries of distress, and saw leaning out of an upper 
window, bleeding at the throat, the man who was uttering those 
cries. Hastening upstairs, the policeman was met by the man 
who had given the’ alarm. He was led into flat No. A 4o. 
There, lying on the floor with his head in a pool of blood, lay an 
elderly gentleman with a bullet in his brain. 

** The body proved to be that of Mr. Miller Sturton, a retired 
stockbroker of considerable wealth. The man who gave the 
alarm was Andrew Sergeant, a sort of half valet, half private 
secretary, to Mr. Sturton, and resided with him at the flat. 
There was also resident in the flat a housekeeper, but she was 
out all day on this particular Sunday ; and there had formerly 
lived with the old gentleman a nephew, Charles Sturton. 
Charles was a dissolute young spendthrift, who had been turned 
out by the old man after some escapade of greater discredit than 
usual.” ' 

‘*And Charles Sturton was the man I have just seen sen- 
tenced to death for the crime ? ” 

** Quite so, but you are anticipating. Andrew Sergeant’s 
story was that he was sitting reading to old Mr. Sturton, think- 
ing they two were alone in the flat, when the door was suddenly 
opened. As he looked round, he saw the flash of a pistol. At 
the same moment, old Mr. Sturton fell heavily to the floor ; and 
before he (Sergeant) could catch sight of his assailants, for he 
imagined there must have been more than one, he lost con- 
sciousness through a knife wound in his throat. When he came 
to, he found the place exactly as he left it till the entrance of the 
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police. The officers, excessively cautious, formally searched 
Andrew Sergeant. That process revealed nothing, and they 
sent him off to the hospital. There his wound was found to be 
not very severe. It was his physical weakness, and the poor 
state of his general health, rendering him very susceptible to 
shock, which were responsible for his fainting quite as much as 
the gash in his throat. When the police continued their search 
they found that robbery had clearly been the motive of the 
crime ; robbery, too, by somebedy acquainted with the establish- 
ment. Then they came upon a letter, and from that document 
they built up their theory of the murder. The letter was from 
Charles Sturton, begging his uncle to overlook for the last time 
his confessed devilries, and to advance him £250 before the 
following Monday, on which day he had to either settle a belated 
betting account, or, in the alternative, submit to a certain posting. 
This the old gentleman, who had a habit of marking upon his 
correspondence the effect of the answers he returned, had 
endorsed ‘ Refused,’ and here the police at once saw that which 
is not legally required to be proved, but which is, nevertheless, 
invaluable often in the solution of a crime, a motive.” 

‘*A motive only on the supposition that it was Charles 
Sturton who shot the old gentleman, you mean ?” 

‘*Yes. Judge then, how they were spurred on in their sus- 
picions against Charles Sturton when they found money missing 
to the exact amount mentioned in the letter from. the nephew ; 
for among the old man’s eccentricities was that of keeping a 
large sum in the house in gold and notes, with a memorandum 
in the cash-box of the exact amount there. The amount was 
less than the memorandum indicated by £250.” 

** Whew! a very strange coincidence, if it were nothing more 
than a coincidence.” 

**So they argued, and they were not long in commencing 
the hunt for Master Sturton. He was not at his lodgings, nor 
at his club, the ‘Epsom,’ off Piccadilly. Men were posted at 
both places to watch for him. It was past one in the morning 
when, in a very excited condition, Sturton drove up to his lodg- 
ings ina hansom. Inspector Willis accosted him. The young 
man gave evasive answers. He stated at first that he had 
spent the evening at the ‘Epsom’ Club. Confronted with the 
knowledge that the police knew that to be a lie, he resented all 
further catechism, and from that moment up to this has never 
accounted for his movements on that fatal Sunday. Upon this 
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state of things, the inspector felt justified in charging him with 
the murder of his uncle. He assumed violent surprise and grief 
on hearing the mention of his uncle’s death, but was, of course, 
taken to the station, and searched. Among his keys was one 
which he admitted to be that of his uncle’s flat, which he had 
never returned since ceasing to 

reside there. In his hip-pocket 

was a revolver. When the police 

took the bullet which was ab- 

stracted from the brain of de- 

ceased, and compared it with the 

bullets in the cartridges of Charles 

Sturton’s revolver, it was 

found to correspond ex- 

actly.” 

‘*Well, this certainly 
did begin to look like a 
strong case against him.” 

‘Tt did, and there was 
more to come. By the 
first post on the Monday 
morning, which was the 
morning after the murder, two bookmakers 
to whom Sturton owed accounts received 
in bank-notes, from this young man who 
had been begging from his uncle a few days 
before, the sums of £90 and £160, which 
together, you will notice, made 
the precise sum stolen from the 
flat. Sturton voluntarily admitted 
sending those sums. He couldn’t 
help it, for one of the men was 
able to produce his covering letter. 

But Sturton resolutely all along 
refused to explain how he became “COMPARED IT WITH THE BULLETS. 
possessed of that money.” 

‘« Surely the bookmakers could give the numbers of the notes, 
and thus get the money traced back ?” 

‘*No. Had the pencillers known at the time they received 
the notes, that the sender of them was suspected of murder, 
they would undoubtedly have noted the numbers very carefully. 
But. if the London police have one fetish which is more rev- 
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erently worshipped than another, it is that of keeping the news 
of crimes out of the way of papers. There was practically 
nothing in the morning papers on Monday about the crime, and 
absolutely nothing of the arrest. The notes speedily got 
absorbed in the settling at Tattersalls’, and all clues in that 
direction were lost. However, to cut a long story short, and 
to leave out the minor details, the ‘ grouting’ which filled in 
the crevices of the structure, that was the case against the 
prisoner, and you saw the final act half-an-hour ago.” 

** And what about the defence ?” 

** Well, it was an able defence, but the young barrister to 
whom it was entrusted, Mr. Vincent, was handicapped by the 
prisoner’s own evasive replies on the night of his arrest. You 
see, all he could do was to suggest that Andrew Sergeant might 
have been the murderer, and, in fact, he did that in a very kid- 
gloved manner, only by the vaguest inference. In theory, of 
course, he only had to prove that Sturton was innocent ; he did 
not have to prove who was the actual murderer ; and yet the 
only practical way to prove Sturton innocent was by establishing 
Sergeant’s guilt, or, at least, by making out a strong presump- 
tive case.” 

‘* Well, were there any circumstances suggesting Sergeant’s 
guilt ?” 

‘*] thought there were plenty.” 

‘* For instance ? ” 

‘* Well, let us start with the slightness of Sergeant’s wound. 
It may have been left so slight because it answered its purpose, 
and produced the necessary unconsciousness. On the other 
hand it may have been so small because he did it himself, to 
divert suspicion. It seems so funny that two weapons were 
used, a revolver for old ‘Mr. Sturton, and a knife, or razor, for 
Sergeant. I can understand that Sergeant would have qualms 
about using a revolver on himself. The consequences of a 
bullet could not be so nicely regulated as those of a blade ; but, 
for the life of me, I cannot understand such considerations on 
the part of assassins.” 

‘* But you said Sergeant was a physically weak man !” 

‘* Well, I have yet to learn that it requires any great strength 
to pull the trigger of a revolver, in order to kill an elderly 
gentleman dozing before the fire. Then I put it to you, would 
Sturton be likely to have taken the exact amount mentioned by 
him in his letter? How much more likely that Sergeant, being 
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aware of that letter, would remove the precise sum, in order to 
arouse a suspicion against the nephew.” 

‘* But what about the bullet in the brain of the deceased, 
corresponding with the bullets in the nephew’s ~evolver ; and 
why should a ycung man in the civilised West End go about 
with a loaded revelver ?” 

‘* Well, that is doubtless a survival of his American habits ; 
and what more easy than for Sergeant to take care that his 
bullet corresponded with those of the man against whom he was 
manceuvring to turn the suspicion? He would know the size 
and make of the nephew’s revolver, and could purchase an exact 
double of it.” 

‘*No revolver was found either on Sergeant or in the flat.” 

‘*No; but we do not know how long he had in which to 
dispose of both revolver and money before giving the alarm. 
The body may have been there an hour or two, and Sergeant 
may have gone to the other end of London and back, before he 
wounded himself and called for help. The doctors could not 
say within a little.” 

‘* But he could not have disposed of the knife with which he 
inflicted the injuries on himself, according to your theory ?” 

‘* Quite so, and there was a knife in his pocket. An ordinary 
pen-knife, certainly, but sufficiently sharp for his purpose. No 
trace of blood could be found upon it, but what was to have 
prevented him cleansing it before he commenced to play his part 
in public. Mind you, I do not say he is guilty. I am only 
suggesting an alternative case.” 

‘*But can you suggest the motive which would influence 
Charles Sturton, if innocent, to refuse to account for his where- 
abouts at the time of the murder? Can you explain his lying 
upon this point ? ” 

‘*No; there the case against Sturton looks too strong to be 
shaken. After all, the jury have convicted him. They, we may 
be sure, weighed all possible arguments on either side, and I 
suppose if they had had a morsel of genuine doubt they would 
have given the prisoner the benefit of it. Extraordinary case, 
though, isn’t it, old man?” 

‘*It is, indeed. Most extraordinary.” 

* * . * 

A petition was presented to the Home Secretary praying for 
Sturton’s reprieve. But petitions in cases of capital sentences 
had become so regular that it was regarded more as a formality 
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than as a genuine movement, and Sturton was hanged. Up till 
the last moment of his existence, the condemned man quietly 
asserted his innocence of the crime. He had, however, with a 
wan smile, remarked that he had plenty of unsettled offences for 
which he had never been tried, so that the law was, perhaps, 
only getting even with him by punishing him for that which he 


had never done. As a 
gambler, he was, he 
said, prepared to admit 
that it cut both ways. The 
law had not troubled about the 
many unfair advantages he had 
taken of it, so that it would be 
rather steep of him to make a“ _ 
song about this one attempt of rt 
the law’s to get quits with him. Gaited te sé oe? 
He met his death without add- 
ing a word to his refusals to account for his time on the day 
of the murder, and without dropping the vaguest hint upon 
any alternative source from which he could have got his bank- 
notes, other than the dead man’s coffer. 
It was three days after the execution that I next met Alec 
Yorke, or rather found myself hailed by him as he was dashing 
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by ina hansom. He pulled up momentarily while I joined 
him, and, as I took my seat by his side, I could not avoid 
observing that he laboured under fierce excitement, mixed with 
wild exultation. He was too agitated to speak coherently at first. 

** Magnificent exclusive!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Best stroke I’ve 
ever done. Spoofed them all gloriously. You'll be shocked 
with my news. Suppose I ought to be, but I give you my 
word I’m not. Sorry for poor Sturton, of course, but senti- 
mental regret is one thing, and a journalistic scoop is quite 
another.” 

By the time we had reached his chambers, Yorke was able to 
suppress his excitement a little. 

‘*You can help me over this, old man,” he said. ‘* The 
Herald will want a page of it, if we can get it out in time. | 
must tell you the story from the beginning, and then you can 
write the introduction while I get out the evidence. Perhaps you 
noticed that on the day that Sturton was executed for the Leices- 
ter Mansions murder, th-re was a report in the papers announcing 
the suicide of Lady Kempton. No! Well, I did; and I at once 
recalled hearing of Sturton and Lady Kempton being together 
once at a race meeting. I thought that was extremely curious, 
and, as I mused about it, 1 began to speculate upon the possi- 
bility of these two apparently isolated facts, the two tragedies, 
having any connection with, or bearing upon, each other. The 
more I speculated, the more fascinated I-became by the theories 
I wove, and I determined to make it my business to personally 
attend the coroner’s inquest upon Lady Kempton. I went up to 
the house in Berkeley Crescent, but need hardly tell you I could 
gain but little reliable information there. The police are pretty 
free in discussing the suicide of a costermonger, and in hazarding 
all sorts of motives for the deed, but they are as dumb as a pave- 
ment stone over a scandal in Berkeley Crescent. At last I dis- 
covered that the inquest was to be held this morning, in the 
private house of the deceased, and that the coroner’s officer in- 
tended refusing admission to the Press. My confréres on the 
other papers determined to apply for admission formally, and, if 
refused, to go off and write slashing attacks on the illegality of 
the proceedings. I hit upon a different scheme. By wasting an 
hour or two in the locality, and by haunting the several public- 
houses, I at length collided against the object of my feverish 
desire. I met one of the men summoned on the jury—a green- 
grocer, carrying on business in the neighbourhood.” 
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** And you became that greengrocer for the occasion ?.” 

‘*] did, indeed. My name became Smithers — James 
Smithers—and I was one of the jurors who sat on the body of 
Lady Kempton an hour ago. I had some trouble in talking my 
greengrocer over, but I was perfectly honest with him—not, 
perhaps, from any innate 
love of honesty, but be- ES. 
cause that seemed the 
best expedient to gain 
my end. _ I told him I 
was a journalist, and 
confided to him my ob- 
ject. His only comment 
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was, as I had hoped, 

id ‘Where do I come in, 

guv’nor?’ I put my 

hand in my pocket 

and showed him where he came in; 

“; was one or tux received in exchange his summons 

jurors.” paper, and obtained his good offices 

with his brother jurymen, whose mouths 

he effectually closed against my little deception. I accordingly 
answered to the name of Smithers, and was duly sworn to 
observe the same oath as my foreman had taken. When we 
were taken upstairs to the room in which the corpse was laid 
out, I instantly recognised its features. The body was that of 
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the lady who had been carried fainting out of court when 
Sturton was sentenced.” 

‘*Come, the plot thickens!” 

‘¢ Well, I won’t take you too minutely through the evidence, 
but when we got to the testimony of the lady’s maid, who heard 
the fatal shot which her mistress fired after reading the news of 
the execution, mention was 
made by her of certain 
papers lying on the bed by 
her ladyship’s side. There 
was a determined attempt 
to burke the production of 
those papers. The solicitor 
watching the case for the 
relatives, contended that 
there was no earthly occa- | 
sion to go into irrelevant ~ 
matters. The papers, he - 
said, didn’t cause the death. | 
The pistol caused the death, 
and therefore let the pistol, 
and not all the private let-' 
ters and manuscripts in the 
house, be produced. The 
coroner agreed entirely with 
his contentions, and the 
world might never have 
known that which it un- 
doubtedly has the right to 
know had I not interposed. 
I said emphatically that I, 
for one, would not return a 
verdict till I had seen those 
papers. My colleagues on “WOULD NOT RETURN A VERDICT.” 
the jury wavered for: a 
minute, but the brow-beating manner of the truculent solici- 
tor settled it. They resented his dictation, and followed 
me in my decision. So out the papers had to come, and sure 
enough they contained the whole psychological history of 
the tragedy. It was a wild, frenzied, occasionally incoherent 
letter to her husband, Lord Kempton, who was away on the 
Continent. 1 managed to secure a short-hand note on my shirt- 
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cuff of many of the passages—I cannot stop at present to give 
them to you accurately, because shorthand taken down secretly, 
with one’s hands underneath 
the table, is not to be read off 
quite so easily as leaded minion. 
You will be satisfied for the 
present with the main effect of 
it, which was‘ this. In direct 
opposition to the demand of 
Lord Kempton, her ladyship 
had renewed the affectionate 
intimacy she had had, in her 
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Pt BULLET ENDED HER TRAGIC 
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aite-nuptial days, the days of 
her burlesque fame, and her 
music-hall notoriety, with 
Charles Sturton. He was with 







her on that Sunday of the murder, and she could have 
placed his innocence beyond doubt. He was with her the 
whole of the afternoon and evening, and it was from her 
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the had borrowed the notes he had transmitted to his book- 
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makers. There was nothing actually guilty in her association 
with Sturton—that she asserted with painful reiteration, 
protesting, I am afraid, rather too much—but she dreaded 
the fact coming out. She felt that it would be bound to carry 
an incriminating inference, especially as the poor lad adopted 
ruses to prevent even the servants from hearing of the visit. 
She could not let Lord Kempton know of her disobedience to 
his demands, and she had hoped on against hope that Sturton 
would manage to establish his innocence without the compromis- 
ing disclosure. She had even gone down to the Old Bailey, 
determined, at length, to make a clean breast of the matter at 
all hazards ; but the fine speech of the counsel for the defence 
had assured her sanguine mind that he could get the prisoner 
acquitted. Therefore she once more took hope of saving her 
reputation by silence, with the disastrous result we now know. 
She did not really even realise that Sturton would carry his 
regard for her name to the extreme length of allowing the execu- 
tion to proceed. She fought against any doubts which sug- 
gested so fatal a denouement, and up till the last believed that 
when the position became critical, Sturton would release him- 
self from the hangman’s noose by telling all. Then came the 
report of the execution, and—the bullet ended her tragic manu- 
script.” 

















My Sunday at ffome.” 


By Rupyarp KIPLING. 


“If the Red Slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again.” 
EMERSON. 

*T was the unreproducible slid ‘‘r” as he said this was his 
‘* fy-ist” visit to England, that told me he was a New 
Yorker from New York, and when in the course of our long, lazy 
journey westward from Waterloo, he enlarged upon the beauties 
of his city, I, professing ignorance, said no word. He had, 
amazed and delighted at the man’s civility, given the London 
porter a shilling for carrying his bag nearly fifty yards; he had 
thoroughly investigated the first-class lavatory compartment, 
which the London and South-Western sometimes supply without 
extra charge, and now, half-awed, half-contemptuous, but 
wholly interested, he looked out upon the ordered English land- 
scape wrapped in its Sunday peace, while I watched the wonder 
grow upon his face. Why were the cars so short and stilted ? 
Why had every other freight-car a tarpaulin drawn over it? 
What wages would an engineer get, now? Where was the 
swarming population of England he had read so much about? 
What was the rank of all those men on tricycles along the roads? 
What was the idea of the brass and iron-tipped shinny-sticks 
that were lying in tanned canvas bags on Wimbledon platform ? 

When were we due at Plymouth ? 

I told him all I knew, and very much that I did not. He was 
going to Plymouth to assist in a consultation upon a fellow-coun- 
tryman who had retired to a place called The Hoe—was that up 
town or down town ?—to recover from nervous dyspepsia. Yes, 
he himself was a doctor by profession, and how any one in Eng- 
land could retain any nervous disorder, passed his comprehension. 
Never had he dreamed of an atmosphere so soothing. Even the 
deep rumble of London traffic was monastical by comparison of 
some cities he could name ; and the country—why, it was Para- 
dise. A continuance of it, he confessed, would drive him mad ; 

* Mr. Kipling specially requests that this story shall appear without illustra- 
tions and under tie above title, instead of ** The Child of Calamity,” as axnounced 
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but for a few months it was the most sumptuous rest-cure in his 
knowledge. 

‘*T’ll come over every year after this,” he said, in a burst of 
delight as we ran between two ten-foot hedges of pink and white 
may. ‘‘ It’s seeing all the things I’ve ever read about. Of course, 
it doesn’t strike you that way. I presume you belong here? What 
a finished land it is! It’s arrived. ’Must have been born this 
way. Now where I used to live at Porchester Hello ! 
What’s up?” 

The train stopped in a blaze of sunshine at Framlynghame 
Admiral, which is made up entirely of the name-board, two 
platforms, and an overhead bridge, without even the usual 
siding. I had never known the slowest of locals stop here 
before ; but on Sunday all things are possible. One could hear 
the drone of conversation along the carriages, and, scarcely less 
loud, the drone of the bumble-bees in the wall-flowers up the 
bank. My companion thrust his head through the window and 
sniffed luxuriously. 

** Where are we now ?” said he. 

**In Wiltshire,” said I. 

‘*Ah! A man ought to be able to write novels with his left 
hand in a country like this. Well, well! And so this is Tess’s 
country. I feel just as if | were in a book. Say, the conduc— 
the guard has something on his mind. What’s he getting at?” 

The splendid badged and belted guard was striding up the 
platform at the regulation official pace, and in the regulation 
official voice was saying to each door : 

‘*Has any gentleman here a bottle of medicine? A gentle- 
man has taken a bottle of poison (laudanum) by mistake.” 

Between each five paces he looked at an official telegram in 
his hand, refreshed his memory, and said his say. The dreamy 
look on my companion’s face—he had gone far away with Tess 
—passed with the speed of asnap-shutter. After the manner of 
his countrymen, he had risen to the situation, jerked his bag down 
from the overhead rail, opened it, and I heard the click of bottles. 

‘* Find out where the man is,” he said, briefly. ‘‘I’ve got 
something here that will fix him if he can swallow still.” 

Swiftly I fled up the line of carriages in the wake of the 
guard. There was clamour in a rear compartment—the voice of 
one bellowing to be let out, and the feet of one who kicked. 
With the tail of my eye I saw the New York doctor hastening 
thither, bearing in his hand a blue and brimming glass from 
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the lavatory compartment. The guard I| found scratching his 
head unofficially, by the engine, and murmuring, ‘‘ Well, I put 
a bottle of medicine off at Andover—I’m sure I did.” 

‘* Better say it again, any’ow,” said the driver. ‘‘ Orders is 
orders. Say it again.” 

Once more the guard paced back, I, anxious to attract his 
attention, trotting at his heels. 

‘‘In a minute; in a minute, sir,” he said, waving an arm 
capable of starting all the traffic on the London and South- 
Western Railway at a wave. ‘‘Has any gentleman here got a 
bottle of medicine? A gentleman has taken a bottle of poison 
(laudanum) by mistake.” 

‘* Where’s the man?” I gasped. 

‘* Woking. ’Ere’s my orders.” He showed me the tele- 
gram, on which were the words to be said. ‘‘’E must have 
left ’is bottle in the train, an’ took another by mistake. ’E’s 
been wirin’ from Woking awful, an’, now I come to think of it, 
I’m nearly sure I put a bottle of medicine off at Andover.” 

‘* Then the man that took the poison isn’t in the train?” 

** Lord, no, sir. Noone didn’t take poison that way. ’E 
took it away with ’im, in ’is ’ands. ’E’s wirin’ from Wokin’. 
My orders was to ask everybody in the train, and I ’ave, an’ 
we're four minutes late now. Are you comin’ on, sir? No? 
Right be’ind !” 

There is nothing, unless, perhaps, the English language, 
more terrible than the workings of an English railway line. 
But an instant before it seemed as though we were going to 
spend all eternity at Framlynghame Admiral, and now I was 
watching the tail of the train disappear round the curve of the 
-cutting. 

Yet I was not alone. Qn the one bench of the down- 
platform sat the largest navvy I have ever seen in my life ; 
softened and made affable (for he smiled generously) with liquor. 
In his huge hands he nursed an empty tumbler, marked 
L. & S. W. R.—marked also internally with streaks of blue- 
grey sediment. Before him, a hand on his shoulder, stood the 
doctor, and as I came within earshot, this is what I heard him 
say: ‘* Just you hold on to your patience for a minute or two 
longer, and you'll be as right as ever you were in your life. 
Til stay with you till you’re better.” 

‘Lord! . I’m comfortable enough,” said the navvy. 
** Never felt better in my life.” 
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Turning to me the doctor lowered his voice. ‘‘He might 
have died while that fool conduct— guard was saying his 
piece. I’ve fixed him, though. The stuff’s due in about five 
minutes, but there’s a heap of him. I don’t see how we can 
make him take exercise.” 

For the moment I felt as though seven pounds of crushed ice 
had been neatly applied in the form of a compress to my lower 
stomach. 

‘“* How—how did you manage it ?” I gasped. 

‘*T asked him if he’d have a drink. He was knocking spots 
out of the car—strength of his constitution, I suppose. He said 
he’d go most anywhere for a drink, so I lured him on to the 
platform and loaded him up. Cold-blooded people, you 
Britishers are. That train’s gone and no one seemed to care a 
cent.” 

‘* We've missed it,” I said. He looked at me curiously. 

‘*We’ll get another before sundown, if that’s your only trouble. 
Say, porter, when’s the next train down ?” 

‘* Seven forty-five,” said the one porter, and passed out 
through the wicket gate into the landscape. It was then three- 
twenty, of a hot and sleepy afternoon. The station was absco- 
lutely deserted. The navvy had closed his eyes, and now nodded. 

‘‘ That’s bad,” said the doctor. ‘‘ The man, I mean, not the 
train. We must make him walk somehow—walk up and down.” 

Swiftly as might be, I explained the delicacy of the situation, 
and the doctor from New York turned a full bronze-green. 
Then he swore comprehensively at the entire fabric of our 
glorious Constitution; cursing the English language, root, 
branch, and paradigm, through its most obscure derivatives. 
His coat and bag lay on the bench next to the sleeper. Thither 
he edged cautiously, and I saw treachery in his eye. 

What devil of delay possessed him to slip on his spring over- 
coat, I cannot tell. They say a slight noise rouses a sleeper 
more surely than a heavy one, and, scarcely had the doctor 
settied himself in his sleeves, than the giant waked and seized 
that silk-faced collar in a hot right hand. There was rage in 
his face—rage and the realization of new emotions. ' 

‘*1’m—I’m not so comfortable as I were,” he said from’ the 
deeps of his interior. ‘‘ You'll wait along o’ me, you will.” He 
breathed heavily through shut lips. 

Now, if there was one thing more than another upon which 
the doctor had dwelt in his conversation with me, it was upon the 
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essential law-abidingness, not to say gentleness, of his much- 
misrepresented country. And yet (truly, it may have been no 
more than a button that irked him) I saw his hand travel back- 
wards to his right hip, clutch at something, and come out again 
empty. 

**He won't kill you,” I said. ‘‘ He'll probably sue you in 
court, if 1 know my own people. Better give him some money 
from time to time.” 

‘If he keeps quiet till the stuff gets in its work,” the doctor 
answered, ‘I’m allright. Ifhedoesn’t. . . . my nameis 
Emory—Julian B. Emory—193, ’Steenth Street, corner of 
Madison and——” 

‘**] feel worse than I’ve ever felt,” said the navvy, with sud- 
denness. ‘* What—did—you—give—me—the—drink—for ? ” 

The matter seemed to be so purely personal that I withdrew 
to a strategic position on the overhead bridge ; and, abiding in the 
exact centre, ready to descend at either side, looked on from afar. 

I could see the white road that ran across the shoulder of 
Salisbury Plain, unshaded for mile after mile, and, a dot in the 
middle distance, the back of the one porter returning to Fram- 
lynghame Admiral, if such a place existed, till seven forty-five. 
The bell of a church invisible clanked softly. There was a 
rustle in the horse-chestnuts to the left of the line, and the sound 
of sheep cropping close. 

The peace of Nirvana lay upon the land, and brooding in it, 
my elbow on the warm iron girder of the foot-bridge (it is a 
forty-shilling fine to cross by any other means), I perceived, as 
never before, how the consequences of our acts run eternal 
through time and through space. If we impinge never so 
slightly upon the life of a fellow-mortal, the touch of our per- 
sonality, like the ripple of a stone cast into a pond, widens and 
widens in unending circles across the zons, till the far-off Gods 
themselves cannot say where action ceases. Also, it was I who 
had silently set before the doctor the tumbler of the first-class 
lavatory compartment now speeding Plymouthward. Yet I was, 
in spirit at least, a million leagues removed from that unhappy 
man of another nationality, who had chosen to thrust an inexpert 
fingtr into the workings of an alien life. The machinery was 
dragging him up and down the sun-lit platform. The two men 
seemed to be learning polka-mazurkas together, and the burden 
of their song, borne by one deep voice, was: ‘‘ What did you 
give me the drink for?” 
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I saw the flash of silver in the doctor’s hand. The navvy 
took it, and pocketed it with his left ; but never for an instant 
did his strong right leave the doctor’s coat-collar, and as the 
crisis approached, louder and louder rose his bull-like roar : 
** What did you give me the drink for?” 

They drifted under the great twelve-inch pinned timbers of 
the footbridge towards the bench, and, I gathered, the time was 
very near at hand. The stuff was getting in its work. Blue, 
white, and blue again, rolled over the navvy’s face in waves, till 
all settled to one rich clay-bank yellow and—that fell which fell. 

I thought of the blowing up of Hell-gate ; of the geysers in 
the Yellowstone Park; of Jonah and his whale ; but the lively 
original, as I watched it fore-shortened from above, exceeded 
all these things. He staggered to the bench, the heavy wooden 
seat cramped with iron cramps into the enduring stone, and 
clung there with his left hand. It quivered and shook, as a 
breakwater pile quivers to the rush of landward racing seas ; 
nor was there lacking when he caught his breath, the ‘‘ scream 
of a maddened beach dragged down by the tide.” His right 
hand was upon the doctor’s collar, so that the two shook to one 
paroxysm, pendulums vibrating together, while I, apart, shook 
with them. 

It was colossal, immense, but of certain manifestations the 
English language stops short. French only, the caryatid French 
of Victor Hugo, would have described it ; so I mourned while I 
laughed, hastily shuffling and discarding inadequate adjectives. 
The vehemence of the shock spent itself, and the sufferer half- 
fell, half-knelt across the bench. He was calling now upon God 
and his wife, huskily, as the wounded bull calls upon the un- 
scathed herd to stay. Curiously enough, he used no bad lan- 
guage: that had gone from him with the rest. The doctor 
exhibited gold. It was taken and retained. So, too, was the 
grip on the coat-collar. 

** If I could stand,” boomed the giant, despairingly.  ‘‘ I’d 
smash you—you an’ your drinks. I’m dyin’—dyin’—dyin’ !” 

‘* That’s what you think,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You'll find it 
will do you a lot of good,” and making a virtue of a somewhat 
imperative necessity, he added, ‘‘I’ll stay by you. If you'd let 
go of me a minute I’d give you something that would settle you.” 

**You’ve settled me now, you damned Anarchist. Takin’ 
the bread out of the mouth of an English workin’ man! But 
I'll keep ’old of you till I’m well or dead. I never did you 
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no ’arm. S’pose I weve a little full. They pumped me out 
once at Guy’s with a stummick-pump. I could see ¢hat, but I 
can’t see this ’ere, an’ it’s killin’ of me by slow degrees.” 

** You'll be all right in half-an-hour. What do you suppose 
I'd want to kill you for ?” said the doctor, who came of a logical 
breed. 

‘““'"Ow do J know? Tell ’em in Court. You'll get seven 
years for this, you body-snatcher. That’s what you are—a 
bloomin’ body-snatcher. There’s justice, I tell you, in England ; 
and my Union’Il prosecute, too. We don’t stand no tricks with 
people’s insides ’ere. They give a woman ten years for a sight 
less than this. An’ you'll ’ave to pay ’undreds an’ ’undreds o’ 
pounds, besides a pension to the missus. You'll see, you 
physickin’ furriner. Where’s your licence to do such? You'll 
catch it, I tell you!” 

Then I observed what I have frequently observed before, that 
a man who is but reasonably afraid of an altercation with an 
alien has a most poignant dread of the operations of foreign 
law. The doctor’s voice was flute-like in its exquisite politeness, 
as he answered : 

‘* But I’ve given you a very great deal of money fif—three 
pounds, I think.” 

‘*An’ what’s three pound for poisonin’ the likes o’ me? 
They told me at Guy’s I’d fetch twenty—cold—on the slates. 
Ouh! It’s comin’ again.” 

A second time he was cut down by the foot, as it were, and 

he straining bench rocked to and fro as I averted my eyes. 

it was the very point of perfection in the heart of an English 
May-day. The unseen tides of the air had turned, and all nature 
was setting its face with the shadows of the horse-chestnuts 
towards the peace of the coming night. But there were hours 
yet, I knew—long, long hours of the eternal English twilight— 
to the ending of the day. I was well content to be alive—to 
abandon myself to the drift of Time and Fate ; to absorb great 
peace through my skin, and to love my country with the devo- 
tion that three thousand miles of intervening sea bring to fullest 
flower. And what a garden of Eden it was, this fatted, 
clipped and washen land! A man could camp in any open field 
with more sense of home and security than the stateliest build- 
ings of foreign cities could afford. And the joy was that it 
was all mine inalienably—groomed hedgerow, spotless road, 
decent grey stone cottage, serried spinney, tasselled copse, 
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apple-bellied hawthorne, and well-grown tree. A light puff of 
wind—it scattered flakes of may over the gleaming rails—gave 
me a faint whiff as it might have been of fresh cocoanut, and 
I knew that the golden gorse was in bloom somewhere out of 
sight. Linnzus had thanked God on his bended knees when 
he first saw a field of it; and, by the way, the navvy was on his 
knees, too. But he was by no means praying. He was purely 
disgustful. 

The doctor was compelled to bend over him, his face towards 
the back of the seat, and from what I had seen, I supposed the 
navvy was now dead. If that were the case it would be time 
for me to go, but I knew that so long as a man trusts himself 
to the current of Circumstance, reaching out for and rejecting 
nothing that comes his way, no harm can overtake him. It is 
the contriver, the schemer who is caught by the Law, and never 
the philosopher. I knew that when the play was played, Destiny 
herself would move me on from the corpse ; and I felt very sorry 
for the doctor. 

In the far distance, presumably upon the road that led to 
Framlynghame Admiral, there appeared a vehicle and a horse— 
the one ancient fly that almost every village can produce at need. 
This thing was advancing, unpaid by me, toward the station ; 
would have to pass along the deep-cut lane, below the railway 
bridge, and come out on the doctor’s side. I was in the centre 
of things, so all sides were alike to me. Here, then, was my 
machine from the machine. When it arrived something would 
happen or something else. For the rest I owned my deeply 
interested soul. 

The doctor, by the seat, turned so far as his cramped position 
allowed, his head over his left shoulder, and laid his right hand 
upon his lips. 1 threw back my hat and elevated my eyebrows 
in the form of a question. The doctor shut his eyes and nodded 
his head slowly twice or thrice beckoning me to come. IL 
descended cautiously, and it was as the signs had told. The 
navvy was asleep, empty to the lowest notch; yet his hand 
clutched still the doctor’s collar, and at the lightest movement . 
(the doctor was really very cramped), tightened mechani- 
cally as the hand of a sick woman tightens on that of the 
watcher. He had dropped, squatting almost upon his heels, 
and falling lower, had dragged the doctor over to the left. 

The doctor thrust his right hand, which was free, into his 
pocket, drew forth some keys, and shook his head. The navvy 
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gurgled in his sleep. Silently I dived into my pocket, took out 
one sovereign, and held it up between finger andthumb. Again 
the doctor shook his head. Money was not what was lacking to 
his peace. His bag had fallen from the seat to the ground. He 
looked towards it, and opened his mouth—O-shape. The catch 
was not a difficult one, and when I had mastered it, the doctor’s 
right fore-finger was sawing the air. With an immense caution, 
I extracted from the bag such a knife as they use for cutting 
collops off legs. The doctor frowned, and with his first and 
second fingers imitated the action of scissors. Again I searched 
and found a most diabolical pair of cock-nosed shears, capable of 
vandyking the interiors of elephants. The doctor then slowly 
lowered his left shoulder till the navvy’s right wrist was supported 
by the bench ; pausing a moment as the spent volcano rumbled 
anew. Lower and lower the doctor sunk, kneeling now by the 
navvy’s side, till his head was on a level with, and just in front 
of, the great hairy fist and—there was no tension on the coat 
collar: Then light dawned on me. 

Beginning a little to the right of the spinal column, I cut a 
huge demi-lune out of his new spring overcoat, bringing it round 
as far under his left side (which was the right side of the navvy) 
as I dared. Passing thence swiftly to the back of the seat, and 
reaching between the splines, I sawed through the silk-faced 
front on the left-hand side of the coat, till the two cuts joined. 

Cautiously as the box-turtle of his native heath, the doctor 
drew away sideways and to the right, with the air of a frustrated 
burglar coming out from under a bed, and stood up free—one 
black diagonal shoulder projecting through the grey of his ruined 
overcoat. I returned the scissors to the bag, snapped the catch, 
and held all out to him as the wheels of the fly rung hollow under 
the railway arch. 

It came at a foot-pace past the wicket-gate of the station, and 
the doctor stopped it with a whisper. It was going some five 
miles across country to bring home from church some one, I 
could not catch the name, because his own carriage-horses were 
lame. Its destination happened to be the one place in all the 
world that the doctor was most burningly anxious to visit, and 
he promised the driver untold gold to drive to some ancient 
flame of his—Helen Blazes, I think she was called. 

‘*Aren’t you coming, too?” he said, bundling his overcoat 
into his bag. 

Now the fly had been so obviously sent to the doctor, and to 
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no one else, that I had no concern with it. Our roads I saw 
divided, and there was, further, a need upon me to laugh. 

‘«T shall stay here,” I said. ‘‘ !t’s a very pretty country.” 

‘*My God!” he murmured as softly as he shut the door, 
and I felt that it was a prayer. 

Then he went out of my life, and I shaped my course for the 
railway-bridge. It was necessary to pass by the bench once 
more, but the wicket was between us. The departure of the 
fly had waked the navvy. He crawled on to the seat, and with 
malignant eyes watched the driver flog down the road. 

‘‘The man inside o’ that,” he called, ‘‘’as poisoned me. 
’E’s a body-snatcher. ‘E’s comin’ back again when I’m cold. 
’Ere’s my evidence!” 

He waved his share of the overcoat, and I went my way 
because I was hungry. Framlynghame Admiral village is a 
good two miles from the station, and I waked the holy calm of 
the evening every step of that way with shouts and yells, cast- 
ing myself down in the flank of the good green hedge when I 
was too weak to stand. There was an inn—a blessed inn with 
a thatched roof and peonies in the garden—and I ordered myself 
an upper chamber in which the Foresters held their courts, for 
the laughter was not all out of me. A bewildered woman 
brought me ham and eggs, and I leaned out of the mullioned 
window, and laughed between mouthfuls. I sat long above the 
beer and the perfect smoke that followed, till the light changed 
in the quiet street, and I began to think of the seven forty-five 
down, and all that world of the Arabian Nights I had quitted. 

Descending, I passed a giant in moleskins who filled the low- 
ceiled tap-room. Many empty plates stood before him, and 
beyond them a fringe of the Framlynghame Admiralty, to 
whom he was unfolding a wondrous tale of Anarchy, of body- 
snatching, of bribery, and the Valley of the Shadow from the 
which he was but newly risen. And as he talked he eat, and as 
he eat he drank, for there was much room in him; and anon he 
paid royally, speaking of Justice and the Law, before whom ail 
Englishmen are equal, and all foreigners and Anarchists vermin . 
and slime. 

On my way to the station, he passed me with great strides, 
his head high among the low-flying bats, his feet firm on the 
packed road metal, his fists clenched, and his breath coming 
“sharply. There was a beautiful smell in the air—the smell of 
white dust, bruised nettles and smoke, that brings tears to the 
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throat of a man who sees his country but seldom—a smell like 
the echoes of the lost talk of lovers ; the infinitely suggestive 
odour of an immemorial civilisation. It was a perfect walk ; 
and lingering on every step I came to the station just as the 
one porter lighted the last of a truck-load of lamps, and ‘set 
them back in the lamp-room while he dealt tickets to four or 
five of the population who, not contented with their own peace, 
thought fit to travel. It was no ticket that the navvy seemed 
to need. He was sitting on the bench, wrathfully grinding a 
tumbler into fragments with his heel. I abode in obscurity at 
the end of the platform, interested as ever, thank Heaven, in my 
surroundings. There was ajar of wheels on the road. The 
navvy rose as they approached, strode through the wicket, and 
laid a hand upon a horse’s bridle that brought the beast up on 
his hireling hind legs. It was the providential fly coming back, 
and for a moment I wondered whether the doctor had been 
mad enough to revisit his practice. 

** Get away, you’re drunk,” said the driver. 

‘**I’m not,” said the navvy. ‘‘I’ve been waitin’ ’ere hours 
and hours. Come out, you beggar inside there.” 

**Go on, driver,” said a voice I did not know—a crisp, clear, 
English voice. 

‘* All right,” said the navvy. ‘‘ You wouldn’t ’ear me when 
I was polite. Now will you come?” 

There was a chasm in the side of the fly, for he had wrenched 
the door bodily off its hinges, and was feeling within purpose- 
fully. A well-booted leg rewarded him, and there came out, not 
with delight, hopping on one foot, a round and grey-haired Eng- 
lishman, from whose arm-pits dropped hymn-books, but from his 
mouth an altogether different service of song. 

** Come on, you bloomin’ body-snatcher. You thought I was 
dead, did you?” roared the navvy. And the respectable gentle- 
man came accordingly, inarticulate with rage. 

**’Ere’s a man murderin’ the Squire,” the driver shouted, and 
fell from his box upon the navvy’s neck. 

To do them justice, the people of Framlynghame Admiral, 
so many as were on the platform, rallied to the call in the best 
spirit of feudalism. It was the one porter who beat the navvy 
on the nose with a ticket-punch, but it was the three third-class 
tickets who attached themselves to his legs and freed his 
captive. 

** Send for a constable! lock him up !” said that man, adjust- 
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ing his collar, and unitedly they cast him into the lamp-room, and 
turned the key, while the driver mourned over the wrecked fly. 

Till that moment the navvy, whose only desire was justice, 
had kept his temper nobly. Then he went Berserk before our 
amazed eyes. The door of the lamp-room was generously con- 
structed, and would not give an inch, but the window he tore 
from its fastenings and hurled outwards. The one porter 
counted the damage in a loud voice, and the others, arming 
themselves with agricultural implements from the station 
garden, kept up a ceaseless winnowing before the window ; 
themselves backed close to the wall, and bade the prisoner think 
of the gaol. He answered little to the point, so far as thcy 
could understand ; but seeing that his exit was impeded, he took 
a lamp and hurled it through the wrecked sash. It fell on the 
metals and went out. With inconceivable velocity the others, 
fifteen in all, followed, looking like rockets in the gloom; and 
with the last (he could have had no plan) the Berserk rage left 
him as the doctor’s deadly brewage waked up under the 
stimulus of violent exercise and a very full meal to one last 
cataclysmal exhibition, and we heard the whistle of the seven 
forty-five down. 

They were all acutely interested in as much of the wreck as 
they could see, for the,station smelt to Heaven of oil, and the 
engine skittered over broken glass like a terrier in a cucumber- 
frame. The guard had to hear of it; and the Squire gave his 
version of the brutal assault, and heads were out all along the 
carriages as I found me a seat. 

‘** What is the row ?”’ said a young man as I entered. ‘*’Man 
drunk ?” 

‘* Well, the symptoms, so far as my observation has gone, 
more resemble those of Asiatic cholera than anything else,” I 
answered, slowly and judiciously, that every word might carry 
weight in the appointed scheme of things. Up till then, you 
will observe, I had taken no part in that war. 

He was an Englishman, but he collected his belongings as 
swiftly as had the American ages before, and leaped upon 
the platform crying: ‘‘Can I be of any service? I’m a doctor.” 

From the lamp-room I heard a wearied voice wailing: 
‘* Another bloomin’ doctor !” and the seven forty-five carried me 
on, astep nearer to Eternity, by the road that is worn and seamed 
and channeled with the passions, and weaknesses, and warring 
interests of man who is immortal and master of his fate. 
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Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


You have honoured me, Mr. Editor, 
by asking, ‘‘ Will you contribute about 
two hundred words on the man you think 
should be the next Poet Laureate, and 
the reasons for your choice?” And you 
offer profit as well as honour by adding, 
‘*T shall be happy to pay your custo- 
mary rates for this contribution.” I am 
sensible of the honour, but not desirous 
of the honorarium ; so I will reply—too 
briefly for reward—‘‘The man whom 
Her Majesty chooses.” 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


If the Laureateship go by the way of 
the wind on Parnassus, there can be 
no question as to which singer should 
have the bay wreath. If, however, the 
proffer has been made to Mr. Swinburne, 
and he has declined it, indubitably his 
nearest of kin is Mr. William Morris. 
Surely, thus far, all will agree. After 
these come several poets of signal emi- 
nence: Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Coventry 

WILLIAM SHARP. Patmore, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, Sir Edwin Arnold. The 

appointment of any of these would gratify thousands of readers. 
It would be impertinence for me to emphasise the gros and cons 
in these instances ; but, if you will allow me, in common with a 
familiar personage, ‘‘ to think a lot but say nuffin ”—or but little, 
and that discreetly—I may add that if popularity be the test, the. 
problem is obviously solved ; and on the other hand, that if the 
verdict of the poetic fellowship be accepted, there can be almost 
as little hesitation. May I suggest, too, that many, and among 
them the present writer, would rejoice if, failing Mr. Swinburne, 
this nominal chieftainship of the literary clan should be conferred 
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upon one of the greatest writers of the Victorian era, still for- 
tunately among us—Mr. George Meredith. But, emphatically, 
I am convinced that the Laureateship should not be made a spoil 
of compromise. If it should be declined by Mr. Swinburne, and 
should not be proffered to Mr. William Morris, surely the wisest 
course would be to solve the difficulty on the Lower Slopes. 
There is no need to call at the outer lodge, though, in truth, the 
** Bodley Head ” be filled with jostling geniuses. An older gate- 
house is close by—in Whitehall. Among the bards who there 
do congregate, there is one, who by right of worth, poetic tem- 
perament, and exquisite and facile craft, is surely the candidate 
whose election would not displease the older, while it would at 
least appease the younger, generation—Mr. Austin Dobson. 


F, W. Robinson. 


It cannot be questioned, surely, that 
the one man deserving of the high honour 
of Poet Laureate should be Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Standing a head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries, 
to set a smaller man in his place would 
be, in these latter days of a critical age, 
to burlesque the situation. The public 
looks now to the best man, the great 
master, as the one most fitted for the 
post of Laureate—and other ‘‘ qualifica- 
tions” must go by the board. The days 
of Tate and Pye have, I hope, vanished for ever. It is not Court 
influence, or ministerial influence, or newspaper influence, that 
can set a minor minstrel—any more than an Ethiopian minstrel 
—on the throne, and leave a great singer unheeded in the crowd. 
The Laureateship must be dropped for good, or the king of 
verse must reign. What Swinburne has written in the past in 
praise of a republic, or in dispraise even of ‘‘ a crowned head,” 
cannot be weighed in the balance against his indisputable 
genius. Almost all our poets have been found. wanting in 
Court-element, save the very minor minstrels tinkling their 
toy instruments in the market place, or log-rolling each other 





F. W. ROBINSON. 
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in their ‘“‘ personal columns,” with a sharp look out for favours 
tocome. ‘‘ Wat Tyler” did not stand in the way of Southey’s 
Laureateship, and the lake poet did not even apologise, or tone 
down his opinions in an edition published twenty-three years 
afterwards. ‘‘I am no more ashamed of having been a 
Republican than of having been a boy,” he wrote. And so, 
Aut Cesar, aut nullus. 


OscaR WILDE. 


Mr. Swinburne is already the Poet 
Laureate of England. The fact that his 
appointment to this high post has not 
been degraded by official confirmation 
renders his position all the more un- 
assailable. He whom all poets love is © 
the Laureate Poet always. 





CouLsON KERNAHAN. 


I am asked to say, in two hundred 
words, to whom I think the Laureateship 
should be offered. I will do so in three 
—to Mr. Swinburne. But I must point 
out that there is still some uncertainty 
whether the Laureate should be the bard 
who has shown the prettiest aptitude for 
turning out occasional odes to order— 
whether, in short, he should be a sort of 
Verse-Maker to Her Majesty, like the 

equnten anemenen. tradesmen who style themselves butcher, 

baker, or basket-maker ‘‘ to the Queen by 
Royal Appointment ””—or whether he should be the pre-eminent 
poet of the time. In the latter case, it seems to me that though 
there are many singers upon whom it would be conferring an 
honour to offer them the Laureateship, there is, with the excep- 
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tion of Mr. William Morris—and him, it would be idle, I suppose, 
to consider in this connection—only one among our senior 
singers who would honour the post by accepting it. That one 
is, of course, the supremest lyric poet since Shelley—Mr. Swin- 
burne. I say ‘‘senior singers” advisedly, for it seems to me 
that the Laureateship should be conferred, not for the sake of 
what is to be expected from the holder in the future, but as the 
crown of past accomplishment ; and that whoever accepts the 
office should bring to it the dignity of years. One thing is 
certain ; the distinction which attaches to the post will be in 
exact proportion to the personal distinction of the holder. The 
lustre which Tennyson and Wordsworth lent to it—so far from 
shedding reflected glory upon an unworthy successor—will only 
serve to show the sorry spectacle in a fiercer light. Much as I 
should regret to see the ancient and honourable office of Laureate 
lapse, I would rather that it did so than that it should be 
allowed to become, as it once was, a by-word and a reproach. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


As to who should be chosen Laureate (if 
Laureate we must have), there seems to me 
little room for variety of opinion. For that 
twentieth (or fortieth) part of the popula- 
tion which thinks or cares about poetry at 
all, what name, at once and inevitably com- 
ing to mind, expresses the survival among 
us of a writer whose claim to the title of 
i, Poet, has for many years been nationally 

enenes eneme. admitted ? By the weighing of reputations, 

_ how can the laurel be bestowed save upon 
Mr. Swinburne ? Objections to him must be made upon side 
issues. We are told that Mr. Swinburne, in part, offends against 
the popular conscience ; but the popular conscience has nothing 
to do with literary merit. We are reminded that the Laureate 
is an official of the Court ; but (whether or no the view would 
influence those in authority) such precedent is well understood 
to be, nowadays, wide of the mark. Would we do formal 
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honour to Poetry, he alone can be crowned whom competent 
criticisms and the general estimate uninvidiously hail. I have 
no space for specific eulogy. In certain granted aspects, Mr. 
Swinburne is great among the poets of the world, and I do not 
think this can be maintained of any other man whose title might, 
perchance, be pleaded. Much as I delight in what is given us 
by some of our younger poets, I assume that they, as yet, withhold 
from such competition. On the whole, ought we not to elect a 
Laureate, if only that the ‘‘ greasy citizen ” may pause and marvel, 
and be for a moment disturbed with the surmise that there is yet 
a god who rivals Plutus ? 


NorRMAN GALE. 


The difficulty in supplying a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, arises from 
the fact that a Laureate may be admir- 
able in one respect, but execrable in 
another. For instance, it is absurd to 
expect from one and the same poet a 
knack for writing fittingly of royal births, 
deaths, and ceremonies; a becoming 
talent for shouting himself gloriously 
hoarse over the success of our batteries 
on land and sea; and a genius for fling- 
ing to the nation songs of beauty that 
are due to nothing in the way of events 
at a palace, or sinkings at sea. I think there should be three 
Laureates. The first to be honoured because his utterance is 
the grandest; the second to enjoy his state because there 
resides in him the skill to pour out what we may christen 
ceremonial verse ; the third to come to eminence because he 
can best stir the soldier and the sailor blood of England. Now, 
if a monarch must be hymned to the throne, surely it is not pos- 
sible to find a fitter minstrel than Mr. William Watson. If 
both the civilian and the warrior are to be made to tingle with 
enthusiasm, there is only one man who has full control of the 
necessary note—Rudyard Kipling. But if the supreme claims 
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of Poetry herself are to be considered before all else—if our 
Laureate is to be the singer who has touched the lyre to the 
noblest, the sweetest, the most lasting purpose—then it is in- 
credible that man should doubt as to the proper choice. What 
does it matter about early poetical wild oats? If merit is not to 
go unrewarded again, Algernon Charles Swinburne should follow 
Tennyson. 


AARON WATSON. 


I should like to see the next great 
poet made Poet Laureate. There is 
always a great poet coming on—to-day, 
or to-morrow, or in many years’ time. 
I am not so anxious to witness the filling 
up of a Court appointment that I don’t 
consider him worth waiting for. But I 
am disposed to make certain conditions. 
The new poet must not be ‘‘ discovered ” 
by Mr. Grant Allen, or by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, or even by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who, by the way, has a most 
abnormal taste in verse. He must be discovered by the lovers 
of poetry, and I shall not object if Mr. Grant Allen, and Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, and other supernaturally discerning 
persons, concur. My own opinion is, that there are two living 
poets to whom the Poet Laureateship might be offered, without 
shame to the memory of the only two great men by whom it 
has been held hitherto; but the appointment is a Court appoint- 
ment after all. The King’s poet—as instance, John Skelton— 
was much on the same level as the King’s fool. Sometimes he 
was less estimable—as instance the poet Pye. Southey raised 
the Laureateship from the gutter ; Wordsworth placed it on the 
mountain tops; Tennyson carried it to heights so sacred that 
we must henceforth be very careful how we dispose of his halo to 
the first man who bids higher than his fellows. And yet, I repeat, 
the Poet Laureateship is a Court appointment after all; and of 
the only two men on whom a Court appointment so glorified as 


AARON WATSON. 
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this has been could be reasonably bestowed one has to admit 
that the Court might have things to say against them. There is 
the further consideration that in all probability neither of them 
would be Poet Laureate if he could. Failing Mr.Swinburne, and, 
after him, failing William Morris, I am for no Poet Laureate at 
all. I had.once hopes of Mr. Robert Buchanan; I have still 
hopes of Mr. William Watson ; but Mr. Buchanan has done too 
much, and Mr. Watson has done too little, to make the appoint- 
ment of either justifiable on the ground of actual average achieve- 
ment, which should, of course, be the ultimate and deciding 
test. 
* am o - 


Apropos of this almost generally prevalent hunger for poets, 
let me ask you if you ever read Firmilian, a most tremendous, 
*« spasmodic tragedy,” by Christopher North’s son-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Aytoun. In one terrific scene, Apollodorus, a critic—it 
is George Gilfillan who is intended—stands at the base of a pillar 
in Madrid. He cries out to heaven and the gods. He says :— 


e “Pythian Apollo! 
Hear me—O hear! Towards the firmament 
I gaze with longing eyes ; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down! 
Let him descend, e’en as a meteor falls, 
Rushing at noonday——”’ 


Then follows a stage direction : ‘‘ He is crushed by the fall of 
Haverillo.” Now, Haverillo was a poet, bent on suicide. Poet 
and critic perished together. Please don’t hasten to exclaim: 
‘Would it were always so!” Put some decent restraint on the 
natural frivolity of the Idlers’ Club. 


JoserH KNIGHT. 


The only man who could accept the Laureateship is’ Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Morris’s politics putting him out of the 
running. I cannot think the gentlemen who supply us with a 
constant stream of verse—epic, lyric, dramatic, what not— 
possessing every attraction and quality except the essential, 
could seriously challenge the verdict of the ages upon their 
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presumption. To do so would show a lack of the sense of 
humour, with which I hesitate to credit them. ,Among our 
fledgeling bards, I find none who has, 
as yet, beaten out his music, or whose 
young wings have carried him near the 
higher peaks of Parnassus. There is 
abundance of excellent verse. Almost 
everybody, nowadays, writes it. Poetry 
in these days is the blossom of most 
intelligent minds. Only when it becomes 
fruit is the world concerned with it. A 
single lyric in Av¢alanta or Songs and 
jocaeu ammens. Ballads outweighs all the remaining 
verse issued in the United Kingdom. 
These opinions will, I know, if read, be distasteful to many 
worthy gentlemen whom I greatly respect. It is not my fault. 
It was not I who wrote : — 





** Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnz.”’ 

As this is a popular magazine, I give Conington’s transla- 
tion :— 

‘** But gods and men and booksellers agree 

To place their ban on middling poetry.” 

If I were one of our minor bards, whom somebody approached 
on the subject of my claim to the Laureateship, I should look 
for the tongue in the cheek, or wonder whether I had incurred 
some concealed animosity. If Mr. Swinburne may not have the 
post, and I know there are some difficulties, let it be abolished. 
I do not wish to reduce the meagre recognition awarded to 
letters, but to fall from the height it has attained to its former 
level, would be a dangerous experiment even for the Laureate- 
ship. 


I, ZANGWILL. 


Without wasting time in reasons—theoretical or practical— 
for barring every other poetical genius, let me say at once 
that my selection is Rudyard Kipling. Quite unprompted by 
the possibilities of the laurel and the canary—or is it the sack 
that the Poet Laureate gets?—Kipling has sung the song of 
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the British Flag in verses of unsurpassed imaginative vigour ; 
he has interpreted the British soldier. He alone to-day pos- 
sesses the secret of those Macaulay 
measures which are trumpets to the 
blood of the scholarly and the simple 
alike, while they are the only metres that 
really appeal to the crowd. His genius 
—the most brilliant, not to say glaring, 
that our generation has witnessed, al- 
ways at a white heat, and, therefore, 
lacking the mellower radiances—is of 
the very fire that informs a Tyrteus. 
His mind has that narrowness that makes : 
a national bard, and that breadth which ss ieeaatniasitl. 

is indispensable for a British national 

bard, whose strains must echo the morning-roll of the drum 
that follows the sunrise round the world. The only thing which 
can be urged against Kipling’s claims is his youth. But then 
Kipling—matured under Indian skies—was never young; in 
truth, genius—which we know from Oscar Wilde never de- 
velops, but revolves in a cycle of masterpieces—is always old, 
as old as all the other elemental mysteries. Tennyson never 
wrote anything really popular, in the Laureate line, except 
‘‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.” Kipling would be popular, 
even if he had to hymn the virtuous advent of princely twins. 
In brief, he is already practically the Laureate of the British 
Empire ; the appointment only awaits ratification at the hands 
of ‘‘ The widder of Windsor.” 





GRANT ALLEN. 


I have grave difficulty in answering this question, because I 
don’t think we ought to have a Laureate at all. Government, it 
seems to me, has nothing to do with literature or poetry. A 
Prime Minister has surely no special claim to pick out the chief 
poet of the time : even if he is guided by the best advice—that 
only means the advice of those whom he happens to think com- 
petent. Literature, being mostly ‘‘ the expression of souls in 
revolt,” is hardly likely to appeal to governmental tempera- 
ments. But if we must have a Laureate at all, I have never 
doubted for a moment that the right man is William Watson. 
In the first place, he can write poetry. That, in a poet, is a 
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considerable recommendation. In the second place, his poetry 
has that element of correctness, of purity, of academic perfec- 
tion, which one may reasonably demand from an official poet. 
Just as in the last generation, the post clearly belonged of 
right to Tennyson, not to Browning or Swinburne, so in this 
generation it clearly belongs of right to 
William Watson. In the third place, he 
is a moderate man; he is of the centre, 
not of the extreme right or left; he never 
outrages the sentiments or beliefs of a 
large portion of the community; what- 
ever he writes is serious, sober, dignified, 
polished, conservative. The last-named 
attribute I judge of no small importance 
in a conservative country. A Shelley is a 
very great prophet, of course, but he is 
not a good officer for a monarchical com- 
munity with an established church and a 
hereditary aristocracy. Moreover, Mr. Watson is still young and 
full of promise. In this age of genius, we have many other living 
poets for whose work I entertain the profoundest respect ; but they 
are not so finished, so central, so classical. In brief, Mr. Watson 
is a true poet, a great poet, a typical poet, a safe poet, a poet 
free from extravagance, mannerism, or affectation—the best man 
for the office. If the question were decided by a poll of critics, he 
would win like Themistocles; every man would say, ‘‘ My nominee 
first, and Watson second.” 


GRANT ALLEN. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


About two hundred and fifty years 
ago, Sir John Suckling, the poet, so 
well remembered for his quaint conceit 
about his mistress’s feet, which,— 

9: Beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, peeped in and out,” 
wrote some lines respecting the coming 
Laureate, commencing :— 

“« A session was held the other day, 
And Apollo himself was at it, they say ; 


The laurel that had been so long reserved, 
Was now to be given to him best deserved.” GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
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He then, after naming the principal versifiers of the day, makes 
‘‘wise Apollo” tell the astonished group that :— 
_ The best sign, 
Of good store of wit’s to have good store of coyn.” 

And ends by placing the laurel upon an Alderman’s head. 
History is again repeating itself in the holding back of the 
honour; but the question arises—is it one worthy the notice 
of our best poets? A very ordinary type of rhymester could 
rise to the duty of writing the various eulogies and elegies 
required from time to time at the hatchings, matchings, and 
despatchings of the great ; and, judging from the specimens our 
past Laureates have left on record, they must have been sorely 
tried before they gave birth to the mingled bombast and jingle 
which compares so pitifully with their real work. Surely our best 
writers need not aim at a so-called dignity whose duties suggest 
the practical, professional hack—the writer of odes upon every 
subject to order and upon the shortest notice. From the sordid 
point of view, the Laureateship has its value from the fact that 
it hall-marks work. in the popular estimation; and whatever 
that work may be, it publishes easily and sells. Better that the 
old office should die with the nineteenth century ; better, far, if it 


had died a hundred years before. Still, if the bays must be 
given, let them rest upon the head of 


«* __-_- Some humble poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart.”’ 


In other words, such a pure, sweet writer as Longfellow. 
Where is the man? Frankly, I do not know. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Mr. Swinburne is surely the one man 
to whom the Laureateship can with any 
fitness be offered. Whether he can with 
any fitness accept it, is a question for 
himself to decide. If Mr. Swinburne 
would not accept it, still less, we may 
assume, would Mr. William Morris ; 
and if these two great poets are barred, 
one does not see who else, in their life- 
time, could be other than a makeshift wuss encase. 
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Laureate. A great poet in all essentials, Mr. Henley has written 
too little to make his genius felt as a national possession ; and 
though several poets of the younger generation have given 
splendid promise, that promise must clearly ripen into a much 
larger performance before any one of them can wear with dignity 
the laurel of Jonson and Dryden, of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son. The upshot seems to be, then, that the Laureateship, 
if declined by Mr. Swinburne, should be left in abeyance 
until one or other of the younger generation shall have estab- 
lished an indisputable claim to it. For my part, I should not 
be inconsolable if it were left in abeyance altogether. Better 
let it end in a blaze of glory with Tennyson, than flicker out, as 
a rank anachronism, in a blast of ridicule. 


JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Truth to tell, I can only think of one 
person really suitable for the office of 
Poet Laureate. That person is not a 
man, but a woman—that person is my- 
self. My reasons for such a selection 
are not in any sense inspired by a desire 
to further my. own ends ; rather are they 
for the general public good and for the 
promotion of peace in this our native 
land. In this way. As I have abso- 
lutely no qualifications which would fit 
me for the office, it is safe to assume 
that every poet, major or minor, would at least feel equally dis- 
satisfied, each would be able to rest assured that he had been 
passed over for one whom no person, in the full possession of his 
or her senses, could believe to be a better poet than himself. 
After myself, I would suggest Mr. Eric Mackay as the most 
fitting man who could be chosen as Poet Laureate. As a poet, 
I personally prefer Swinburne, but he lacks the nice adjustment 
to circumstances, wherein Eric Mackay is a master. It would 
be the very essence of comedy to have an ode on Her Majesty’s 
next birthday written by Swinburne in the manner of ‘‘ Faustine.” 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
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An ode after the style of ‘‘The White Rose of the Crown” 
would be quite a different thing. Eric Mackay has been credited 
(perhaps erroneously) with the authorship of a certain brilliantly 
clever topical poem, and versatility is one of his strong points. 
A Poet Laureate should be versatile above all else. 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 


Can there be any possible doubt about 
the question of the successor to the 
Laureateship in the minds of any men 
who can distinguish poetry from rhetoric, 
inspiration from study, singing from 
screeching? I care not if he be a persona 
grata or not at Court; it does not matter 
to me one fig if he has underwritten his 
fierce democratic and republican elegies 
with baby drivel and sonnets to pettitoes. 
This has nothing to do with it. If I were CLEMENT scort. 
asked to cast my vote in the urn to decide 
the election of a Poet Laureate, I should vote for the author of 
‘The Triumph of Time,” one of the noblest, most human, and 
purest of poems in the English language. I should vote for the 
poet who wrote the daintily metrical and exquisitely musical lyric, 
‘* When the Hounds of Spring are on Winter’s Traces,” at the 
opening of ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon” ; I should still vote for our 
greatest living poet, detesting the awful paganism and frank 
revolt against Christianity contained in the superb chorus, 
beginning :— 

“‘ Thou has kist us and has smitten; thou hast laid 
Upon us with thy left hand life and.said 
Live ; and again thou hast said yield up your breath, 
And with thy right hand laid upon us death.” 





I should vote for the poet the greatest in England after Tenny- 
son and Browning ; a more perfect singer than the latter, but with ° 
not such fine judgment and academic style as the former, who 
wrote :— 
** Thou has fed one rose with dust of many men, 
Thou hast marred one face with fire of many tears ; 
Thou hast taken love and given us sorrow again, 

With pain thou hast filled us full to the eyes and ears.” 








| 
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I should vote heart and soul for Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
I am opposed to him in politics, opposed to him in religion, his 
arch-enemy in matters of taste and tact. But he was my delight 
as an enthusiastic boy, my solace as a matured man; and as 
age advances I can thank him from my heart for singing as he 
has sung of the sand, the sea, the rocks, the bays, the cliffs, and 
the splendid isolation of my beloved ‘‘ Poppyland,” before it 
became a middle-class Margate, and poetry fled from it affrighted. 
There is no poet now living who can hold a candle to Algernon 
Charles Swinburne ; for he sings, oh! how he sings! In sober 
fact he is a poet. The vast majority of his rivals cannot sing— 
they croak. 


Barry PAIN. 


If the duties of the Laureateship are 
to remain as they were when Lord Tenny- 
son held the office, the two of the elder 
poets who rank highest—Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. William Morris—could neither 
of them take it. Coming to the younger 
men, I think that the two that stand 
first are Mr. John Davidson and Mr. 
William Watson; and of these Mr. 
William Watson has, of course, far more 

BARRY PAIN. of the classical and courtly manner. If 
complimentary odes are to be written at 
the royal command, I think Mr. Watson would probably write 
them better than any living Englishman, and could probably 
write them with sincerity. At ths same time, I think it would 
be much better if the Laureateship were conferred upon the 
greatest living poet, irrespective of his opinions, leaving him 
absolutely free to write whatever he liked; in that case the 
honour should certainly be given to Mr. Swinburne, in recogni- 
tion of his past achievements. In either case, 1 do not see how 
any name outside the four I have mentioned could be seriously 
considered. 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Weighing the various considerations 
pro and con, | am inclined to think that 
the Laureateship should be continued, 
as a national recognition of the dignity 
of letters. Of course, at a time when the 
poetic merit of the candidates is so level, 
the choice of the happy—or unhappy— 
man becomes one for exceedingly nice 
discrimination. Whoever is chosen, it 
is to be feared that the appointment 
will engender envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness. But such a result is ' 
inevitable on any appointment. Still, pcisiabmabaiiesaas ganas 
I repeat, the respective merits of the candidates is so level, 
that the rejected have some right to grumble, and question the 
literary judgment of the statesman who in, it would appear, the 
distant future, has the courage to settle the matter. Then, of 
course, as we know, mere literary distinction cannot alone decide 
it. Mr. Swinburne, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, seem universally ruled out of court by quite other than 
literary considerations. There remains, it seems to me, but one 
man left among the older men, but he is undoubtedly the greatest 
literary man in England at the moment—namely, Mr. George 
Meredith. Mr. Meredith’s novels have overshadowed his 
poetry ; but anyone who knows the latter must smile at the 
caprices of fame. Not Mr. Swinburne himself has written a 
more lovely poem than ‘‘ Love in the Valley,” and the stern 
strength of ‘‘ Modern Love” has no modern parallel save in 
Browning. Moreover, Mr. Meredith is a great figure in modern 
letters, the only survivor of the race of the Victorian giants left 
to us. However, were the appointment offered to him, it is 
quite likely that Mr. Meredith would decline it. Failing Mr. 
Meredith, there is nothing to do but turn to the young men ; and . 
of these, whatever the relative excellence of their poetic work, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. William Watson would be the 
most appropriate choice. He has just that capacity of writing 
stately ceremonial verse such as the office demands. Failing 
Mr. Meredith, I unhesitatingly hand in my vote for Mr. William 
Watson. 
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P.S.—I forgot to say that a pet idea of mine is that the 
‘* Laureate ” should be restored to its original use, and be a sort 
of degree in the gift of the universities, just as D.C.L. is now; 
and that any poet who was held to have achieved a certain degree 
of poetic distinction should be ‘‘ Laureatus,” as was the case with 
some of the early English poets. Such a course would still up- 
hold the dignity of letters, and would obviate the unfairness 
which one would feel incident to the choice of any other poet 
than Mr. Meredith or Mr. Swinburne. 





W. Crark RUSSELL. 


I know nothing at all about cur- 
rent poetry. I read Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth and about seven others, 
but they cannot become Laureates, 
for they are all dead men. Pray, 
therefore, forgive me and excuse me. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


G. B. Buren. 


The functions of the Laureateship can 
only be adequately fulfilled nowadays by 
one familiar with the atmosphere of Courts. 
It is a Court appointment, meant as a ve- 
hicle for courtly utterances. The great 
poets who have held the post in bygone 
times did not add to their greatness by their 
effusions on everyday incidents of life and 
death and marriage, and they frequently 
found the post an embarrassing one. The Uy 
Laureate of to-day should be a man who “ @. B. BURGIN. 
can communicate to the multitude, in a 
form adapted to its quick comprehension, the events of national 
importance to which the prosaic announcements of the Court 
Circular fail to do justice. And, above all, he must be prompt, 
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business-like, on the spot, so that the event can be chronicled 
before it is forgotten. Since the death of Lord Tennyson, no 
English poet has come to the rescue so promptly as Eric Mackay. 
He has produced ode upon ode, song upon song, with amazing 
ease and rapidity, whilst the remaining candidates for the post 
jealously scrutinised each other’s works, and missed their oppor- 
tunities. Eric Mackay would fulfil the functions of Court Poet 
with easy grace, joy in the work, and tame his amorous muse to 
a sedater atmosphere than that of the ‘‘ Love Letters.” In addi- 
tion, he has a courtly grace of bearing ; a leg which is admirably 
set off by the regulation costume worn in the presence of one’s 
sovereign ; anda happy facility of phrases pleasant to the ears of 
princes. All the same I would fain break a lance with those who 
have the supreme impertinence to suggest that any human Laur- 
eateship—courtly or otherwise—can ennoble a poet. 


BERNARD SHAW. 


I have hitherto formed no opinion as to 
the fittest person to be made Poet Laureate, 
as it is no part of my business to keepa 
registry office to provide the court with ser- 
vants, or its literary retainers with situations. 
However, I have no objection to consider the 
point for a moment, since my opinion is in- 
vited. In this country the word poet means 
a person who writes rhymes, no distinction 
being made between Homer or Shelley and 
the gentlemen who write commercial odes to 
tooth-powders and pens. He may, there- BERNARD SHAW. 
fore, be a person of infinitely greater dignity than a king ; or he 
may be the sort of middle-class snob who is moved to sincere 
emotion, and consequently to poetic utterance, by pictures of 
royal weddings in the J//ustrated London News, and photographs 
of princesses bending over the cradles of their babies ; or he may 
be a mere handy rhymester, who will do anything he is paid for, 
from a penny valentine to a five-act drama. The quality of the 
supply varying thus widely, it is, I presume, the business of the 
court to get the best sort of poet its terms can command, these 
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terms being, not a money payment, but the privilege of putting 
up the title, ‘‘ Poet Laureate,” over the shop, so to speak, just as 
an Italian warehouseman puts up ‘‘ Purveyor to Her Majesty 
the Queen.” Now, it is not every sort of court that can have 
what poet it chooses on these terms. There are not only all 
sorts of poets, but all sorts of courts, too, from the court of 
Charlemagne or the Republic of Venice in its greatest days, to 
the mere fashionable pageant of a monarchy so limited that all 
the power and virtue of the nation operate through other in- 
stitutions. Our court, being at the bottom of this scale, 
cannot command the services of the poets who are at the top of 
the poetic scale. As far as we know yet, we have but two poets 
in this position : to wit, William Morris and Edward Carpenter. 
If either were to accept a knighthood we should despise him ; 
if a baronetcy, we should feel sorry for him ; if a peerage, we 
should allow him the lame excuse that perhaps we should have 
done the same ourselves. But we cannot even imagine William 
Morris condescending to such a senseless apostasy as putting 
up the royal arms over the door of the Kelmscott Press; and I 
will not flatter the court by assuming any likelihood of its know- 
ing anything about Mr. Carpenter. Since these twain are out 
of the question, there is no need for any great concern as to 
which of the other poets gets the situation. It would be best 
bestowed on the poet who most desires it, not on commercial 
grounds, but from a genuine emotional love and reverence for 
the throne. Mr. Swinburne is a born Poet Laureate: he has 
always been worshipping somebody ; and he would soon get 
used to the substitution of the Prince of Wales for Victor Hugo. 
Next to Mr. Swinburne I should put Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, were 
he still with us; but since he is gone, I can only suggest that 
Sir Edwin Arnold would probably like the post, and that the 
claims of Mr. Joseph Bennett, the famous musical critic of the 
Daily Telegraph, to whose pen we owe numerous oratorio 
poems and a centenary ode to Mozart, should not be overlooked. 
And there is, of course, always the alternative of getting the 
work done by a contractor, though, as a Collectivist, I prefer 
direct employment of labour by public bodies wherever possibie. 
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Joun Davipson. 


I have really nothing to say on the 
subject. Swinburne is the greatest poet 
in England. If he refuses the Laureate- 
ship, or has refused it, as the powers 
that be are not fools they will not 
make an appointment at all. It is 
** Eclipse ” first, and the rest nowhere. 





JOHN DAVIDSON. 


Mrs. E. NEssIT. 


If our Laureate must needs be our 
greatest poet, then were the laurel-crown 
for Mr. Swinburne’s brow. But a 
republican singer could hardly, with 
grace, wear a crown queen-given. If 
England only needed a singer to hymn 
her Guelphs, to write sonnets when a 
royal babe is born, or odes when the 
royal hair is cut, who so fit or so fertile 
as he of Penrhyn? But England needs 
something more. Loyalty to the person 

E. NESBIT. of the sovereign has, for most of us, 
grown into devotion to, and pride in, the 
country ; and our Queen is honoured because in her we see the 
figure-head of the State—the lynch-pin of the Empire. Our 
Laureate must be the man who can sing of England and her 
greatness ; who is amorous of her splendid past—inspired by 
her still more splendid future ; the man whose pride it is to sing 
the songs that make men’s hearts beat high because their 
‘bones were made in England”; the man who will sing us- 
songs of battle and of victory, of honour and great glory. And 
that man’s name is Rudyard Kipling. 
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By W. L. ALDEN. 


ISS MARGARET BENSON has shown, in her charming 
book, Subject to Vanity (Methuen & Co.), that she has 

been admitted on terms of intimacy into the very best cat 
circles. Her account of a Persian cat with whom she recently 
resided, is alone sufficient evidence that she is perfectly familiar, 
not merely with the manners, but with the inmost thoughts and 
deepest aspirations of the feline race. Most men and women 
loftily look down on the humble little people who wear per- 
manent fur, and walk on four feet instead of pertly balancing 
themselves on two. Miss Benson knows the furry people far 
too well to be guilty of this mistake, and expressly calls them 
the ‘‘ higher animals,” an epithet which will be seen to be en- 
tirely correct when we compare man, the animal, with other 
animals. Man may be, in some instances, superior to the four- 
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footed animals, when he is considered as a writer of stories, or 
an inventor of explosives; but considered as an animal he is 
nothing less than a failure in comparison with the great majority 
of the furry and feathery people. Miss Benson writes not merely 
of cats, but of dogs, birds, mice, and even of guinea-pigs. She 
may not know quite so much of the anatomy of these animals 
as is known by the habitual naturalist, but she knows a hundred 
times more about their intellectual and moral natures than the 
naturalist ever dreams of. Animals, with the exception of an 
occasional learned pig, never read,—and the learned pig, 1 am 
sorry to say, has an atrocious literary taste, and never reads 
anything worth reading. Otherwise, the author of this book 
would be the most popular person in the United Kingdom, 
among all intelligent animals. It is not many years since a 
scientific person asserted that animals are simply automata. 
Anyone holding this preposterous view should read Miss Ben- 
son’s book, and repent in sackcloth and ashes of his abominable 


heresy. 


Everybody read Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s Girl in the Kar- 
pathians. Itwas so fresh and entertaining that everyone will be 
sure to read Miss Dowie’s novel, Gallia, which has just been 
published by Methuen & Co. Gallia is undoubtedly an ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced Woman” novel, and its audacity is in advance of all its 
predecessors. The heroine is in favour of—that is to say, she 
advocates—in fact, she unhesitatingly proposes— But, on second 
thoughts, I shall leave anyone who wishes to know more of that 
remarkable heroine to read Miss Dowie’s book. I might, how- 
ever, mention that this heroine is greatly troubled because she 
has inherited various things from her ancestors. This ought to 
suggest to the Advanced Woman a new field of labour. Let 
them advocate the immediate fitting-out of all girls and women 
with entirely new sets of ancestors. If this were done, our 
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women would inherit only those qualities which the Advanced 
Women admire. It is doubtful if a really practical scheme like 
this will commend itself to the feminine mind, but I feel entirely 
confident that the easiest and surest way to improve the human 
race would be to improve our ancestors, for, say, ten genera- 
tions. 


The travelling Englishman must have been much more fond of 
talking in the days of the stage-coach, than he is at the present 
day. Formerly, when a writer set out to write a series of 
stories, he almost invariably invented a stage-coach full of 
passengers, who bored one another with tiresome tales. Some- 
times the coach was snowed-up at a country inn, in which case 
the passengers immediately made a bowl of punch, and then 
plunged into story-telling. Sometimes the coach was stuck in 
the mud, or was left standing by the roadside while the postil- 
lions went on to the next town for fresh horses. In these cases 
the bowl of punch was not practicable, but the stories never 
failed to be forthcoming. Occasionally, nothing happened to 
the coach, but still the passengers incessantly told stories from 
the beginning to the end of the journey. Curiously enough, 
these stage-coach passengers always consisted of assorted types. 
Apparently, no coach ever started on a trip without carrying 
a doctor, a lawyer, a clergyman, a-merchant, an old maid, a 
pretty girl, a comic bagman, and sea captain. Every one of 
these people was ready, on the slightest provocation, to tell a 
story of the average length of five thousand words. We can- 
not be too thankful that the days of the stage-coach have 
vanished. 

Was it really the case that stage-coach passengers told 
stories and talked familiarly with one another? Fancy a rail- 
way compartment full of passengers telling stories to one 
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another, in case the train happened to be blocked by snow. 
We all know that this could never happen. Each passenger 
would grumble a little over the shameful conduct of the company 
in permitting snow to fall, and would then either bury himself 
in a paper, or wouldtakea nap. As for proposing to his fellow- 
passengers that each one should tell a story, the man who 
should make such a proposal in a railway carriage would find 
himself arrested at the next station, either as an escaped lunatic, 
or a thimble-rigger. There is not the least doubt, that so far as 
comfort in travelling is concerned, we have made immense pro- 
gress during the present century. Travellers no longer travel 
in assorted companies, made up apparently after the pattern of 
the ‘‘ Christmas hamper, at one guinea,” and they no longer tell 
stories. We cannot be too thankful that we were born in the 
latter half of the century. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. have published a volume of Zgyftian 
Tales, translated from the papyri, and edited by Professor W. 
M. Flinders Petrie. The tales are apparently the work of several 
different authors, but they are all more or less readable. The 
author of the first four stories displays undoubted powers of 
‘invention, and he may safely. be regarded as a very promising 
young writer. He will do well to avoid extravagance in the 
miracles of his magicians, for since the recent exposures of 
Theosophical mysteries, magic and miracles are rather at a dis- 
count. The story of the ‘‘ Shipwrecked Sailor” is quite in the 
vein of our old friend ‘‘ Sinbad,” though there is no reason to 
regard it as, in any way, an imitation of the latter. Perhaps 
the best tale in the collection is the one entitled, ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Sanehat.” This, the editor tells us, is later than the 
others. Doubtless, the editor is right ; and, indeed, the story 
reminds the reader somewhat of Mr. Rider Haggard’s ingenious 
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African romances. Nevertheless, it is not in the least what 
might be called an up-to-date story. There is a curious flavour 
of Herodotus about all these stories. Whether this is due to a 
desire on the part of the writers to give to their stories the 
appearance of historical truth, or to the fact that they are fresh 
from the University, and the study of that admirable author, is 
not clear. Professor Petrie’s notes add much to the interest and 
value of the book, and one could wish that he would kindly 
annotate certain other stories, especially some of those which 
have recently been written by the Advanced Women of this 
country. The illustrations are also good, and the volume is, in 
every way, an attractive one. Professor Petrie tells us that the 
stories were written at different dates from the time of the 
Fourth Dynasty to that of the Twelfth. This, doubtless, con- 
veys an idea to his profoundly learned mind, but it has little 
meaning to the general public. Doubtless, the Fourth Dynasty 
preceded the Hanoverian Dynasty, but more than that it will be 
difficult for most readers confidently to assert. 


We frequently hear of books adapted to be read at the 
fireside ; of others that are meant to be read on railway journeys ; 
and still others that are just the thing to slip into one’s knap- 
sack when starting on a pedestrian tour. Why is it that we 
never hear of books designed to be read on the Channel between 
Dover and Calais? There is evidently a great dearth of the 
latter sort of literature, for I have seldom seen anyone engaged 
in reading while crossing the Channel. I never read during 
that delightful trip ; not because I am sea-sick, but because I 
want everyone to notice that I am perfectly well; and that end 
can best be achieved by walking the deck and singing softly to 
myself. 

As has often been observed, nothing makes a man so unbear- 
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able as exemption from sea-sickness. Some three years ago I 
was crossing from Newhaven to Dieppe, and, being very 
hungry, I went down into the cabin, where there were, by actual 
count, thirty-one men who were deadly sea-sick, beside seven 
who had apparently died ; and I made a hearty meal of cold ham 
and porter. Just before the train left Dieppe, a gaunt American 
fellow-passenger came to me and said, ‘‘! suppose, sir, you are 
fan Englishman, ain’t you?” To which! replied, with charming 
humour, that I was a Japanese. ‘‘ All right,” he continued. 
**It don’t make a cent’s worth of difference what you are. All 
I want to say is that if ever you come to the States, and make 
a voyage on one‘of our lake boats, and eat ham in the face of 
the suffering public, you'll be missing when that boat comes to 
land. I'd have drawed on you myself, this afternoon, if I hadn't 
been too sick to reach my gun. You hear me?” 

Since that day I have never eaten ham in the presence of 
sea-sick people. I would even be willing to read during a 
Channel passage, if there were any books fit for the purpose. 
I am waiting to see some new novel, say of the Advanced 
Woman school, advertised as ‘‘ The very book for the Channel 
Passage.” Then I shall get it and read it persistently all the 
way from Dover to Calais—and note the result. 


Mr. Walter Besant never writes an unreadable novel. He 
can always be trusted to turn out good, serviceable work ; free 
from the flaws of carelessness or bad taste. His latest book, 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice (Chatto & Windus), has the very 
great merit of an entirely fresh plot, and among the numerous 
characters to whom Mr. Besant introduces us, there are several 
that will be for a long time remembered among our most enter- 


taining acquaintances. Having said this much, I am free to 
add that there is an excess of conscientiousness in Mr. Besant’s 
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heroine which will prejudice many readers against her, and pre- 
dispose them to take sides with the hero, whose conduct Mr. 
Besant evidently wishes us to condemn. This young man 
discovers that he is the heir to an enormous estate, which has 
been acquired in ways that every honourable man would consider 
shameful. The question is, shall he accept this inheritance, or 
shall he reject it. His wife insists upon the latter course ; but . 
the hero gradually brings himself to the belief that she is wrong. 
It is very certain that the reading public, outside of the con- 
firmed and hopeless faddists, will sympathise with the hero, and 
regard his wife’s unwillingness that he should accept the wealth 
that lawfully belongs to him, as a piece of priggish folly. Her 
extreme and unnecessary conscientiousness is, to my mind, the 
one weak point of the book ; and yet without it the framework 
of the story would fall to pieces. But, after all, Mr. Besant 
knows his public, and may be trusted to please it in the present 
and future as he has invariably pleased it in the past; and if I do 
not like Beyond the Dreams of Avarice as well as half-a-dozen 
of its predecessors, that may be only a question of individual 
taste. 


In some recent novel, I forget its name, the hero writes his 
love-letters with a typewriting machine. Of course, he never 
married the heroine, for a man capable of writing a love-letter 


with a typewriter, could never retain the love of an intelligent 
girl. It is the peculiarity of the typewriting machine that it 
renders cold and unfeeling, sentences that would have seemed 
affectionate had they been written with pen and ink. More- 
over, it puts it out of the power of the writer to perpetrate the 
absurdities which are quite permissible with a pen, for expres- 
sions of endearment that are tolerable when made in the hand- 
writing of a man in an advanced stage of love, become intoler- 
able when set forth in the cold, hard print of the typewriter. 
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There is no doubt that the general use of the typewriter by 
authors will elevate the character of literature. Passages which 
would lose half their idiocy in the process of deciphering a pen- 
and-ink manuscript, will at once show themselves in their true 
light to the editor who reads them in the typewritten manu- 
script, and will secure its prompt rejection. The more difficult 
an author’s handwriting may be, the closer the attention it re- 
quires from the examining editor, and hence the less attention 
he has to bestow upon the literary faults of the manuscript. The 
typewritten manuscript is, however, read with perfect ease, and 
the editor’s undivided attention is given to what the author has 
said. This fact explains the often noticed phenomenon that cer- 
tain very popular writers are noted for their extremely bad 
handwriting. The real truth is that their earlier books were 
published because the badness of the author’s handwriting pre- 
vented the reader of the books from fully appreciating their 
intrinsic worthlessness. Thus the books came to be published, 
and they proved to be just bad enough to hit the popular fancy. 
Now that all manuscripts must be typewritten in order to meet 
with any attention whatever, they will be judged far more justly 
than was formerly the case. Like other forms of vice, the plati- 
tudes of the dreary writer are so hideous that to be hated they 
need but to be seen in all the baldness of the type-written 
manuscript. The world has not yet begun to appreciate 
the boon conferred upon it by the invention of the typewriting 


machine. 


There was a time when a dictionary was the peerage of the 
language. Only those words were admitted into it which were 
in themselves honourable, and which could show a respectable 
pedigree. If you wanted to know the standing of a word, you 
looked in the dictionary, and if you did not find it you rightly 
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decided that it was not fit to appear in good company. But of 
late years the dictionaries have been swamped by a flood of 
words of doubtful, or worse, origin, and it is no longer an 
honour for a word to have a place in a dictionary. The one aim 
of the dictionary-makers seems to be to make the largest pos- 
sible collection of words. They not only go into the highways 
and hedges of literature, and bring in all the maimed and halt 
and obsolete words that they can find, but they penetrate into 
the slums of slang, and every word that is not too low and too 
vulgar to be seen or mentioned, is straightway thrust into the 
dictionary. If Smith’s dictionary can advertise that it contains 
a thousand more words than any other dictionary, its supe- 
riority is supposed to be established, until Brown brings out a 
new dictionary containing nine hundred more words than can be 
found in Smith’s great work. The result of this method of dic- 
tionary-making is, that a dictionary is no longer of the slightest 
use in determining the question whether any given word is good 
English or not. In the opinion of the dictionary-makers, all 
words are born free and equal, and are entitled to be used by 
everybody. The barrier between what is English and what is 
simply slang has been swept away, and there is no longer any 
authority which tells us what words we may use, and what we 
must shun. 

There will be a reaction against this invasion of dictionary- 
land by the sans culottes of the language. In the near future 
the dictionary which contains the fewest words will rank far 
above the big dictionaries. A dictionary into which only words 
of unmistakably good character and lineage are admitted, would 
be much more useful to the conscientious author than the big 
dictionaries can ever be. Bigness does not invariably constitute 
merit. A failure to perceive this fact has led Chicago to 
imagine that iron buildings, twenty storeys in height, are noble 
architectural works, instead of hideous warts on the face of that 


curious town. 
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Mr. Clark Russell is certainly the most prolific of living 
novelists. He usually keeps two or three serials in the air at 
once ; and, in addition to these, tosses up from time to time a 
volume of miscellanies. His very latest book is entitled, Zhe 
Phantom Death, and Other Stories, and is published by Chatto 
& Windus. It contains eleven stories, which originally appeared 
in one or another of the leading magazines, and it shows that 
Mr. Russell can be as successful in writing short stories as he 
has been in a wider field. The volume suggests the inex- 
haustible wealth of Mr. Russell’s invention, for several of these 
stories might readily have been expanded to three volumes, and 
we may be sure that the experienced author would not have been 
thus prodigal of his material were it not that he has more than 
he can possibly use in novel-writing. 


The leading American magazines exist apparently for adver- 
tising purposes. Each number contains about a hundred pages 
of advertisements, the profits from which must be enormous. 
Judging by the excellence of the pictures, the reading matter, 
and the paper of these magazines, it is evident that they are sold 
below the cost of production, and that their proprietors rely 
for their profits solely upon the advertisements. Now if 
magazines are to become mere instruments of advertising, the 
day will come when they will no longer be sold, but will be dis- 
tributed gratis all over the world. The more copies the publisher 
of a magazine promises to distribute, the more advertisements 
he will receive; and a magazine of which ten million copies 
should be given away every month, would be far more profitable 
than one of which only five million should be given away. Of 
course, when this time comes, it will be frankly confessed that 
the office of literature is to induce the public to look at adver- 
tisements ; and when this is once fully understood, books, as 
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well as magazines, will be swollen with advertisements and 
given away. Shakespeare, magnificently illustrated, and con- 
taining advertisements on the lower half of every page, will be 
left at the doors of every house in the United Kingdom ; and 
colporteurs will constantly beseech us to accept editions of 
Tennyson and Browning, illustrated by the first living artists, 
and having every alternate page given up to advertisements. 
Of course, the daily newspapers will be published gratis, and at 
least a dozen will be thrown on our doorsteps every morning. 
This is probably a delightful prospect to the enterprising trades- 
man, but it does not seem quite in keeping with what used to 
be called the dignity of literature. However, we might as well 
make our minds up to the inevitable. The American publishers 
published a great deal worse than they knew, when they turned 
their magazines into mere advertising publications. They have 
discovered the road to fortune, and there is not the slightest 
probability that the road will be closed. Let us read our 
uncontaminated books while we can, for the next generation 
will undoubtedly be compelled to define literature as the bait 
which the advertiser sets to catch customers. 


In Furthest Ind, by Sydney C. Grier (William Blackwood & 
Sons), purports to be the narrative of the adventures of an 
Englishman in India in the seventeenth century. The author 
says that his purpose in writing the book has been to present a 
picture, rather than to construct a history. That he has been 
eminently successful in his undertaking there can be no doubt. 
He has not only made a thorough study of the condition of 
India two hundred years ago, but in telling his story he has 
admirably reproduced the habits of thought and manner of 
speech of the middle-class Englishman of that period. So well 
has he told the adventures of his hero in the hands of the 
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Inquisition at Goa, that the reader is constrained to wish that 
there were more story and less history in the book. It is unfair 
to find fault with a man for not writing something which he 
never intended to write ; but after all, most of us prefer an his- 
torical novel to an historical picture, and Mr. Grier could, had 
he chosen, have*given us a story that would have rivalled in 
interest those of Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Weyman, and Dr. 
Doyle. Perhaps his next book will be a story pure and simple. 
At any rate, I shall hope so, and look forward with interest to 
the fulfilment of the hope. 


a * 7. a 


Mr. Henry Norman is well known as the author of Zhe Real 
Japan, a book which gives what is perhaps the most accurate 
description and estimate of the Japanese that has yet been 
written. In his Peoples and Politics of the Far East, which has 
just been published by T. Fisher Unwin, Mr. Norman writes not 
only of Japan, but of Korea, China, the Malay Peninsula, Tong- 
king, Burmah, and, in short, the whole of that part of the Eastern 
world with which England has already, or may have in the near 
future, important commercial and political relations. What with 
the French in Tongking, the Russians with their great trans- 
continental railway on the borders of China; the Japanese in 
Korea, and perhaps in Pekin ; it is evident that the Far East may 
become as dangerous to the peace of the world, as the Balkan 
States have been for the last twenty years. Mr. Norman fully 
recognises this fact ; and his new book, while it is interesting as 
a record of travel and adventure, is especially valuable as a 
storehouse of observations which will assist us in predicting, to 
some extent, the future political storms of the East. Time has 
speedily justified all that Mr. Norman said of the Japanese in 
his account of Zhe Real Japan; ard we may, therefore, put the 
fullest confidence in his account of the strange peoples, and 
threatening politics, of the Far East. 



































SF Pise filler. 


By ANTHONY Hope. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAL Hurst. 


‘ 


HEY’RE admirably suited to one another!” said I. 
‘*Oh, admirably !”’ said Cousin Flo. 

There was a pause ; Flo frowned at the fire, | drummed ‘my 
fingers on the table. I don’t think that we either of us looked 
very pleased. Yet it was a most fortunate arrangement. 

‘The only thing that surprises me about it,” I observed, 
‘*is that Philippa should have done it. I’m very glad, you 
know, but I’m surprised!” 

‘* I’m not so surprised about her!” said Flo. 

I looked up, much annoyed. 

** You might be above that!” said I, severely. 

‘I’m not blaming her, Dick. When he likes, Captain 
Worsley can be very——” 

‘*Oh, I suppose he humbugged her about culture and all 
that. If I’d liked to go on like that-—-—” 

** Well, Dick ?” 

**QOh, nothing. Don’t worry a fellow!” 
‘**]’m sure that Captain Worsley did nothing that a gentle- 
man wouldn’t.” 
I was so much annoyed at this remark, that I said to Flo : 

‘*He got over his disappointment about you pretty soon, 
though!” 

Flo laughed with extraordinary nonchalance as she answered : 

‘* Philippa doesn’t seem to have been disappointed at all 
about you.” 

‘* My dear Florence,” said I, ‘‘I have no desire to discuss 
Miss March with you.” 

** Well, then, why did you begin about Captain Worsley ?”* 

** Come, come, let’s say no more about them. We're well 
quit of them. I don’t bear them malice, do you ?” 

** Not the least, Dick. In fact, 1 quite understand what 
Philippa must have felt about you. She likes serious people— 
people who have high aims, you know.” 

‘**T have very high aims,” said I. 
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** Yes, but you don’t hit,” observed Flo. 

** At any rate,” I cried, ‘‘ I don’t flirt wholesale with anybody 
who——” 

** What do you mean, Dick ?” 

At this point—and very fortunate was the occurrence—Aunt 
Maud camein. She has been married to the Colonel for three 
months, and is recovering her power of patronising persons who 
are engaged. 

‘* I’m so sorry to interrupt you, dears,” said Aunt Maud, ‘‘ but 
I’ve got a piece of news. An engagement! Now guess who 
itis!” 

We neither of us spoke. 

‘Why, Philippa March and Captain Worsley! Aren’t you 
surprised ?”’ 

‘* No,” said Flo, viciously ; ‘‘ but Dick is.” 

‘*The precise opposite of that statement would convey the 
truth,” said I, stiffly. 

Aunt Maud looked from Flo to me and from me to Flo. 

‘* Has anything gone wrong?” she asked, anxiously. But as 
she obtained no answer, she went on : ‘‘ I’ve been to see Philippa 
—and he was there. I never saw a more radiant couple.” 

At this moment Aunt Maud certainly saw a less radiant 
couple. 

‘* Philippa took me aside,” she pursued, ‘‘ and told me that 
she had escaped a great danger “ 

Flo laughed—again most viciously. 

** And was now happier than words. Oh, and when Captain 
Worsley was putting me into the carriage, he said that Philippa 
was absolutely the only girl who had ever really touched his 
heart.” 

**Did he, though?” said I, with a smile of triumphant 
malice. 

‘* Though he didn’t deny that he had felt a passing fancy for 
one or two others.” 

I slapped my thigh, with an appearance of great merriment. 
Flo had become quite red. 

‘*So the air’s full of engagements,” beamed Aunt Maud. 
** It’s quite——” 

‘* Stifling,” said I, thoughtlessly. 

‘*My dear Dick, what a funny thing to say! But I must 
leave Flo to have that out with you. The Colonel’s waiting for 
me.” 

















* CAPLAIN WORSLEY WAS PUTIING ME INTO 1HE CARKIAGE.” 
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Aunt Maud withdrew. Then Flo, with an air of dispassionate 
curiosity, observed : 

‘*T wonder if you think you’ve been behaving like a gentleman!” 

‘* My position,” said I, with elaborate politeness, ‘is rather 
a difficult one. When the lady who has accepted my hand not 
only displays obvious regret at another man’s engagement, but 
further twits me——” 

‘With your obvious regret at another girl’s engagement. 
Yes ?” 

‘‘I see no use in this sort of thing,” said I, with dignity. 
Nothing else occurred to me to say at the moment. 

‘* People always say that when they’re scored off.” 

‘*T hate girls who talk slang.” 

‘* Nobody need stay to listen to it,” said Flo, with a curtsey, 
and she turned her back on me, and looked out of the window. 

I sat still for three minutes. Then I stretched out my hand, 
took my hat, and rose to my feet. I made some little noise in 
moving—perhaps more than I need. But Flo did not turn 
round. 

‘* Just fancy,” said she, as though she were enjoying a con- 
versation with the window-pane, ‘‘ if this sort of thing happened 
when we were married! And unless you changed very much, 
it——” 

‘* If it were enough for me to change——’” I began, loftily. 

‘*Now,” interrupted Flo, still addressing herself to the 
window-pane, ‘‘ it doesn’t matter. We can just separate. But 
then we should have to go on being together.” 

Something struck me in this last observation. I laid down 
my hat. 

‘* Gad, so we should !” said I. ‘* That would be rather queer.” 

‘*We should have to stay in the same house—even in the 
same room sometimes!” And Flo’s graceful back was agitated 
with a shudder. 

** We should,” I assented. ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t speak 
for the whole evening ?” 

‘* We should have to keep up appearances, and seem to be 
friendly when the servants were there, and—Oh, it would be 
awful ! ” 

I put my hands in my pockets and surveyed Flo. 

‘* What should we have todo?” I asked, with curiosity. 

‘* Make a loathsome pretence of—of still caring for one 
another, I suppose,” said Flo, with a groan of prospective horror. 
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‘* But what should we have to do?” I persisted. I wanted 
details. ‘‘ Should we have to talk ? ” 

‘* Yes,” snapped Flo. 

‘« Should I,” I pursued, taking a step towards Flo, ‘‘ have to 
kiss you?” 

‘¢ Oh, I suppose—I wonder why you don’t go!” 























“| LAID DOWN MY HAT.” 


** And would you have to kiss me ?” 

To this question I received no answer at all. But I was 
bound to extract one; I could not leave the matter unsettled. 
So I rang the bell, 
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‘*What are you ringing for?” said Flo, facing round sud- 
denly. 

‘* For the footman,” said I, nodding my head. 

‘*] should have thought you could find your way out,” and 
she right-about-faced again. 

Thén William opened the door. 

‘** Did you ring, sir?” he asked, observing, I suppose, that 

Flo did not ap- 
- pear to want any 
thing. 

‘Yes, Wil- 
liam, I rang. | 
want 24 

‘*It’s a mis- 
take, William,” 
came_ suddenly 
from the win- 
dow. 

“No, it isn’t,” 
said I, ‘‘I must 
ask William—” 

‘* Nonsense, 
Dick! It’s only 
Mr. Vansittart’s 
joke, William.” 

“ Well, then,” 
said I, ‘‘can we 
do it without 
William ? If so, 
he can go.” 

There was 
the slightest of 
pauses. Then Flo 
said : 











Wr - ” 


“*t2'S A MISTAKE, WILLIAM.” 


** Yes, you may go, William.” 

William, looking’ somewhat puzzled, withdrew; and -then 
Flo, much flushed, turned round once for all. 

**I can’t think,” said she, ‘‘ how you could be so foolish. I 
don’t know what you’d have done in another minute.” 

**T should,” I answered, ‘‘ have kept up appearances.” 

Flo’s lips twitched a little. I saw it in a moment. 

**It is perfectly useless for me,” I observed, plaintively, ‘‘ ta 
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try to escape from you. Your resentment is not to be relied 
upon for a quarter-of-an-hour. I am nearly heart-broken about 
Philippa March.” 

‘* Well, I’m most sore about Captain Worsley.” 

‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘I’m going to be a man. I’m going to 
forget Philippa and keep my word to you. Will you put the 
Captain out of your heart ?” 

**T’ll try,” said Cousin Flo. 

‘* Because you know if, after we are married, you speak of 
him with regret-——” 

‘* Or if you seem to wish Philippa had——” 

‘* All those terrible things will happen.” 

‘“Yes, I know, Dick. Are we really wise to—to risk 
it?” 

I knitted my brows. It was really a serious question. I 
studied Flo’s features. 

‘I’m puzzled,” I answered. ‘‘ You're very charming, Flo, 
but——” 

** 1 don’t trust you, Dick.” 

There was a long sad pause. Flo held out her hand with a 
gesture of farewell. I looked in her eyes. I took the hand. 

‘It is really best,” said Flo, gently. 

‘*T suppose it is,” said I, rather forlornly, squeezing her 
hand. 

‘* Marriage is such an irrevocable step,” Flo reminded me. 

‘* Well, anyhow, it’s very troublesome to——” 

‘* And if,” interrupted Flo, ‘‘ when it was too late, we awoke _ 
to the fact——-No! G—good-bye, Dick !” 

‘* Good-bye, Flo,” said I, much moved. 

Thus we parted. I took my hat and, without a backward 
glance, started for the door. 

At this moment, curiously enough, the door opened. William 
came in. 

‘‘Please, Miss,” said he, ‘‘tea’s ready in the drawing- 
room.” 

‘* Thank you, William,” said Flo, in a very low voice. 

William withdrew. I stood meditatively in the middle of the 
room. Then I put my hat down. 

‘* Hang it,” said I, resting my eyes on Flo’s face, ‘‘ we shall 
always have the servants!” 

‘* The servants ?” murmured Flo, in question. 

‘* Why, yes,” said I, and I began to smile. ‘‘ And, if the 
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worst comes to the worst, we must ” T paused and took Flo’s 
hand again. 

‘*We must what, Dick?” she asked. 

‘* We must,” I answered, ‘‘ rub along on keeping up appear- 
ances.” 

We were disgracefully late for tea. 
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OR generations it has been taught that there existed an 
atmosphere, and that this atmosphere, indispensable to 
human life, consisted of two component gases—oxygen 
and nitrogen. On_ this 
understanding, the atmos- 
phere and man got along 
reasonably well, until a 
professor hailing from the 
North, but residing in Lon- 
don, suddenly announced 
that he had found the at- 
mosphere out. It had been 
hiding from man a third 
component, and this pro- 
fessor had hit upon the 
secret. Immediately on this 
discovery being announced 
to the world, the atmosphere 
took a chill, and dropped to 
zero, in much the same»way 
as the spirit of man dées 
when he has been detected 
in a deception. This is the 
true scientific explanation of 
the unnaturally cold weather (From a jatgagh Prag money & Fox.) 
which caused so much 
misery and destruction in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and the small rest of the world during last February. 
The discoverer—or, to be precise, the discoverers, for there 
are two to the find—have named the gas Argon. Now, Argon 
is a very well-sounding word, and is Greek for Idle, and there- 
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worst comes to the worst, we must 
hand again. 

‘*We must what, Dick?” she asked. 

‘*We must,” I answered, ‘‘ rub along on keeping up appear- 
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I paused and took Flo’s 





ances.’ 
We were disgracefully late for tea. 
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OR generations it has been taught that there existed an 
atmosphere, and that this atmosphere, indispensable to 
human life, consisted of two component gases—oxygen 
and nitrogen. On this 
understanding, the atmos- 
phere and man got along 
reasonably well, until a 
professor hailing from the 
North, but residing in Lon- 
don, suddenly announced 
that he had found the at- 
mosphere out. It had been 
hiding from man a third 
component, and this pro- 
fessor had hit upon the 
secret. Immediately on this 
discovery being announced 
to the worid, the atmosphere 
took a chill, and dropped to 
zero, in much the same-way 
as the spirit of man ddées 
when he has been detected 
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the unnaturally cold weather (From a photograph by Messrs. Maull & Fox.) 


which caused so much 

misery and destruction in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 

Wales, and the small rest of the world during last February. 
The discoverer—or, to be precise, the discoverers, for there 

are two to the find—have named the gas Argon. Now, Argon 

is a very well-sounding word, and is Greek for Idle, and there- 
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PROFESSOR RAMSAY. 


fore the new gas is an Idler. Whether or no the discoverers 
of the third component of the air have infringed upon this maga- 
zine is a question for the lawyers. But every one must admit 
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that to have produced a third element in the atmosphere in the 
short space of three years is a feather in the cap of THE IDLER. 
To discover the discoverer of Argon, and to find out something 
about the man and the gas, the nature and history of both of 
them, it was necessary to journey to the Euston Road. 

In choosing the University College, London, as the place to 
pursue his investigations into the composition of the air, Pro- 
fessor William Ramsay displayed a shrewdness characteristically 
Scottish. For if there is one spot on earth more than all others 
where substances are likely to be met with in the atmosphere, it is 
up the Euston Road. In that district a flight of elephants through 
the air would not surprise the inhabitants. Railways, under 
ground, over ground, on ground ; great stations on every side ; 
roaring streets ; swarming districts, with their forests of chimneys 
belching forth thick black smoke ; it is not at all the ideal district 
for a great college. No wonder the Professor has discovered a 
third component of the atmosphere! If it were the thirty-third no 
one at all acquainted with the district would be much surprised. 

Yet the street on which the University College faces is quiet 
and clean ; and the college buildings of grey stone are, in their 
way, picturesque and imposing. These buildings form three 
sides of a square, much after the manner of the British Museum, 
only more pronounced ; the wings abut on the street, and the 
centre and main building is set well back from the noise of the 
traffic. Embraced by the whole is a roomy expanse of open 
ground. The main building is led up to by two flights of 
granite steps, which support two nude figures in bronze, looking 
mighty cold in the white frost and snow, and, farther back, a 
row of pillars which in turn support a dome, the general effect 
being a miniature Madelaine with a stunted St. Paul’s dome 
supporting a pigeon-house-like top. Taken in sections, the 
architecture is far from effective, but altogether the building has 
its own individual beauty. As is the habit of architects in Eng- 
land, the building has been carefully designed so as to avoid the 
necessity of using the grand flights of stone steps and the im- 
pressive entrance, two small hutch-like doors at either side of 
the main and practically unused entrance standing open for the - 
use of scholars e¢ ai. It is much like the custom that obtains, 
in some parts of the world, of keeping a best room, which no 
one is allowed to enter or to enjoy. 

But the search for Argon! Professor William Ramsay 
occupies the farthest end of the City Ward, the Gower Street 
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Stationward wing of the building. I do not know whether the 
Professor, in one of his many chemical experiments, managed to 
blow the face off his part of the building, or whether the Governors 
of the University College, recognising that a man who searches 
for hidden elements is bound to blow the place up sooner or 
later, have not gone to the expense of finishing that part of the 
structure ; but certain it is that this end of the wing presents a 
woeful front to the street—a ragged, blank, unfinished wall, 
with alternate bricks sticking out into the raw air as if in appeal 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEG#, LONDON. 
(From a photograph by H. K. Lewis.) 
to the tender heart of a jerry-builder to come and put a face on 
the edifice. It is a striking example of the small account the 
wise should take of the exterior of building or man. 

If the two or three hundred thousand readers of THE IDLER 
who will doubtless wish to personally investigate the truth of 
this discovery of Argon, will walk in at the gates of the College 
and take the first path to the left, push open the huge oaken 
doors, turn sharply to the right, and open the first door to the 
left, they will find themselves in the private laboratory of Profes- 
sor William Ramsay. 
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The large bottle that stands close to the retort, with a glass 
tube leading out of its neck, is the one. The bottle is half full of 
water and half of Argon. The Argon is the half that looks as 
though it contained nothing. Any one can see for himself that 
it is Argon, insomuch as he cannot see anything. 

When I walked in, I found the Professor in charge of a photo- 
grapher. The discoverer of Argon was trying, in response to 
many fervent appeals, to look pleasant. The photographer had 
him up in a corner of the laboratory securely ringed by the most 
delicate glass tubes, bulbs, and bottles, so that the slightest 
movement of protest on his part meant serious destruction, and 
a professor of chemistry looks upon broken glass much as a mad 
dog does upon water. Bottles? I had never seen so many good 
bottles put to base uses. There was a total absence of that fine 
golden-leaf that caps a proper bottle with a crown of glory. 
Not even a highlandman in kilts, with a far-reaching background 
of loch and mountain, on one of them. They all show a bilious 
blue, which is entirely foreign to the nature of a properly brought- 
up bottle. The Professor was instructed to look still, wink 
pleasantly, and keep natural—all of which he tried to do. It was 
an ideal position in which to catch a subject for an interview. 

Tall, forty-three (he does not look more than thirty-five), a 
Scot (speaks without a trace of the land of his birth), black of 
hair and whiskers, kindly eyes, frank, plain-spoken, painstaking, 
accommodating. 

To be sure, he is geniality itself, for all his days have been 
spent with his bottles and his pipes. 

But these virtues notwithstanding, he proved a bad subject 
to interview. 

He will not talk of himself. I could not find out what he 
liked for breakfast; when he arose (if he ever goes to bed); 
his pet dog’s name; his earliest recollections of electrifying 
people with his precocious intelligence ; nor who, or how many, 
prophesied that he would distinguish himself; these and a host 

of other enthralling details he would not give me. Professor 
Ramsay simply would not talk of himself. 

But there are two subjects on which the Professor will talk. 
These are Argon and the University College, London. Unfortu- 
nately of the first there is as yet but little to say, for the element 
has only been discovered, and, like anew-found continent, it has to 
be explored, and its features traced one by one before the world can 
properly understand it. Already a swarm of sharp-witted in- 
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vestigators are at work upon the gas. Indeed, Professor Ramsay 
has had so many applications for ‘‘ samples ” of the newly-found 
element, that he has had to give a wholesale order to a glass-blower 
for suitable receptacles to carry the gas to his fellow-workers in 
the corners of the earth. 

But no man possesses a monopoly of his own history. As it 
happens, the story of Professor Ramsay’s life is already on record 
in biographies, for long before he made this, his greatest dis- 








APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING ARGON. 


covery, he had attracted the attention of scientists. Like Mac- 
phairson Clonglocketty Angus M’Clan :— 
** You’ve guessed him a Scotchman, shrewd reader, at sight, 
And perhaps altogether, shrewd reader, you’re right.” 

He was born in Glasgow just forty-three years ago, and his 
parents, being well-to-do people, were able to give their son a 
sound education. First in his native city where he attended the 
University, and later at Tibinger, in Germany, he pursued his 
studies with great industry and intelligence. Returning to 
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Glasgow, he was at once appointed as assistant to Professor 
Ferguson, and in that position he laboured for six years. 
However, the authorities at Bristol University College having 
marked Professor Ramsay as a coming man, appointed him 
Professor of Chemistry in their College, and before twelve months 
had passed he was installed Principal of the College. In this 
position he continued again for six years, and at the end of that 
period he received from the University College, London, an in- 














IN THE LABORATORY. 


vitation to take the Chair of Chemistry. So he came into the 
London atmosphere in 1887 to discover Argon. 

It came about in this way: Lord Rayleigh took to weighing. 
nitrogen, one of the then supposed two elements forming air, and 
he noticed a strange thing. Natural nitrogen, that is nitrogen 
extracted from the air, he found to weigh perceptibly heavier than 
manufactured nitrogen. He puzzled over this seemingly un- 
warranted discrepancy in the weights of two examples of the 
same gas, but was unable to account for the phenomena. 
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At length he communicated his ideas on the matter to Professor 
Ramsay, and they discussed the situation. Professor Ramsay 
asked permission to investigate the discrepancy in weight 
between the natural and the artificial, a permission which Lord 
Rayleigh readily gave, and the two celebrated chemists set to 
work experimenting and analyzing. That air consisted of two 
gases —oxygen and nitrogen—was an axiom of chemical know- 
ledge. But adopting the position that one never can be too sure 

















STUDENTS’ LABORATORY. 


of being sure, the researches were begun. This was in April of 
last year. In July, Professor Ramsay sent Lord Rayleigh three 
ounces of the newly-discovered gas—Argon. As it turned out, 
Lord Rayleigh himself had extracted some from the atmosphere. 
So the finding of Argon, like many another revolutionary dis- 
covery, was made by two men simultaneously. That it marks 
an epoch in science there can be no gainsaying, although it does 
seem strange that men should claim to have discovered that 
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which, since the beginning of the world, has been in everybody’s 
mouth. 

But what is Argon more than a third constituent of the atmos- 
phere? What are its uses, virtues, propensities? What part 
does it perform in the economy of nature ? 

Most of these questions have yet to be answered. 

That there is such an element in the atmosphere ; that itis 
not a vague fraction of the bulk of the whole, but as one is in 
one hundred and twenty-five of the bulk of the air ; that in every 
room there are pounds of it, gallons of it ; and that it is mona 
tomic, is about all that is known of the gas up-to-date. However, 
now that it has been discovered, and a hundred scientific eyes 
are squinting at it, and as many scientific noses investigating its 
parts, any use that it may be put to, and the functions it performs, 
will not long escape detection. At present it seems to be, as its 
name implies, an Idler. 

Argon is now being sent to chemists the world over by 
parcel-post, from the laboratory of University College. This, to 
be sure, will only be done for a short time, as everyone will soon 
be able to catch his own Argon. 

It exists wherever the atmosphere exists. 

What it is, whether a mechanical mixture or a chemical 
combination, has yet to be learned. Until the discovery of this, 
the third element, air was represented by the symbol N, O.. Now 
that the Idler has been added to the components of the atmos- 
phere, it has been found necessary to add A, to the symbol, 
which now reads N? O? A'—a very proper addition, for Argon is 
an Idler, and A’ is the best that can be had. 

Although it is a fact that a great discovery reflects its light 
sharply upon its discoverer, still a not inconsiderable ray of the 
reflection strikes upon the institution with which the discoverer 
is associated, and where he has pursued his investigations into 
the unknown. University College, London, the working house 
of Professor Ramsay, is well entitled to the distinction conferred 
upon it by its famous Professor. 

Scientific men, chemists, and such like, may venture to plume 
themselves on this discovery, and say to the world, ‘‘ You see, 
you went blundering on in ignorance, swallowing gulps of Argon 
twenty times a minute, until one of us discovered the nature of 
what you are inhaling.” This is true only in a degree. Liteia- 
ture is entitled to alarge share of the credit of the find, insomuch 
as it was a poet and general literary genius who was primarily 
GG 
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instrumental in the foundation of University College, London. 
Away back in 1825, good, patriotic Thomas Campbell, author of 
‘Ye Mariners of England,” ‘‘ The Battle of the Baltic,” and 
scores of other stirring poems and ballads, which the charming 
poets of the present day have, somehow, failed to eclipse, not 
having the fear of the School Board before his eyes, communi- 
cated with certain estimable and influential gentlemen, to wit, 
one Isaac Lyon Goldsmid (afterwards Sir Isaac), and one Mr. 
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Brougham (afterwards Lord Brougham), calling these gentle- 
men’s attention, who inturn called the attention of other gentle- 
men, to the great need there existed in London for a University 
which should be open toall persons, irrespective of religious creeds, 
and in which no religious teaching of any sort should find a place. 

The result of these communications was the founding of such 
an Institution, with a capital of £153,000; and, in 1828, ‘‘ The 
University of London” was founded, with Henry Brougham as 


its first President, 
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In 1831, a petition for a charter of incorporation was approved 
by the law officers of the Crown, but eventually defeated by the 
opposition of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
desired that the new University should be restrained from grant- 
ing degrees. Consequently, the University College, London, 
remains degreeless to this day. 

This fact does not, however, prevent it from being a most 
useful and withal popular educational institution. 











THE PROFESSOR'S STUDENTS. 


More than one thousand young men and women are to-day 
receiving sound higher education within its walls, and many an 
old pupil of the College has, after going out into the world, at- 
tained high positions in arts and sciences ; for the College nobly 
bears out the words of its charter, by affording, at a moderate 
expense, the means of education in Literature, Science, and the 
Fine Arts, and in the knowledge required for admission to the 
medical and legal professions. Connected with the College is a 
school in which close upon five hundred scholars are taught, and 
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over the way is a splendidly-equipped hospital with two hundred 
beds ; this hospital has now become inadequate to the needs of 
the College. Jans for one double the size of the present building 
have already been prepared, and the work of removing the old, 
and substituting the new, is to begin at once. 

In Professor Ramsay’s class are one hundred and twenty 
students, the great majority of them over twenty years of age. 
For these, roomy and well fitted-out laboratories are provided, 
and a peep into one of the homes of experiments and explosions 
shows that the students appreciate what has been provided for 
their advancement, and that they take full advantage of their 
splendid opportunities. The discoverer of Argon has, indeed, a 
cosmopolitan class. Among his pupils he numbers Turks, Aus- 
trians, Germans, Greeks, Hindoos, Americans ; but, of course, a 
large majority of the students are Londoners born and bred. 

A word to the lady readers of THe IpLeER. In Professor 
Ramsay’s class are a round dozen of lady pupils, and of these 
the gallant Professor speaks in glowing terms. They are pains- 
taking to a degree, he says ; careful, studious, hard-working, 
and absorb a wonderful amount of knowledge in a remarkably 
short space of time. As against this, the Professor does not 
deny that his lady pupils lack initiative. However, he has two 
ladies at present engaged in investigating new subjects, and 
they are pursuing their research with energy, skill, and consider- 
able penetration. One of these ladies is preparing a paper on 
her subject, to be read before a scientific society. There would, 
doubtless, be a greater number of young ladies as students in 
the University College chemistry class—for the science of chem- 
istry appeals to the feminine mind—were it not that there are so 
few openings for ladies to follow up this science after they have 
once mastered the subject. Those who now attend the classes 
are mostly studying with the intention of taking medical degrees, 
or becoming competent nurses. Professor Ramsay speaks en- 
thusiastically of his lady pupils, and it is quite evident that were 
more to embrace the opportunity for study offered by the Uni- 
versity College, he, at least, would be far from dissatisfied. 
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Bales of our CSoast. 


Il.—THE PATH OF MURTOGH. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


Ss CURSE is laid on one long narrow strip 
, , of the sea, down in front of Dunlogher. 

No matter how lifeless the sunlit air may 
hang above ; no matter how silken-smooth the 
face of the waters nearest by, lifting themselves 
without a ripple in the most indolent summer 
swell—an angry churning goes always forward 
here. Disordered currents will never tire of 
their coiling and writhing somewhere under- 
neath: the surface is streaked with sinister 
markings like black shadows, which yet are no 
shadows at all; and these glide without ceasing 
out and in among the twisted lines of grey-white 
scum, and everything moves and nothing 
changes, till Judgment Day. It has the name 
of the Slighe Mhuircheartaigh (spoken Shlee Vurharthee), or the 
Path of Murtogh. 

Though ’tis well known that the grandest ling and turbot 
and wonderful other big fishes lie swaying themselves in the 
depths of this wicked water, with giant crayfish and crabs to 
bear them company, the fishermen of Dunmanus and Goleen and 
Crookhaven, and even the strangers from Cape Clear, would 
not buy a soul from Purgatory at the price of drawing a net 
through it. They have a great wish to please the buyers in the 
English ships, and the Scotch and Manx, O yes—but a creel of 
gold would not tempt them to meddle in ‘‘ Murty’s Path.” 
They steer their boats far to one side, and bless themselves as 
they pass, in the manner of their fathers and grandfathers before. 
them. 

These poor men, having not much of the Irish now, and not 
rightly understanding what their elders may have heard the 
truth of, say that this snake-like forbidding stretch wears its 
name from Murty Oge O'Sullivan. Their thought is that the 
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uncanny boiling began in the wake of the English Speedwell, as 
the corpse of the vanquished privateer spun and twirled at her 
keel through the foam, on its savage last journey from Castle- 
town to Cork. But it is enough to look down at this evil place, 
to see that the malediction upon it must be older than Murty 
Oge’s time, which, in the sight of Dunlogher was as yesterday. 
Why, men are living this year who talked with men who saw 
his head spiked over South gate. There were no great curses 
left unused in Ireland at so late a day as his. And again, 
would it be the waters of Dunlogher that would tear themselves 
for an O'Sullivan ? 

No, the curse threads back a dozen lives behind poor Murty 
Oge. The strange currents weave and twine, and the greasy 
foam spreads and gathers, gathers and spreads, in the path of 
another, whose birthright it was that they should baptise him. 
The true tale is of Murty the Proud, or if you will have his 
style from the Book of Schull—Murtogh Mordha O’Mahony, 
chief in Dunlogher. And his time is not so distant, in one way, 
as men take account of years. But in another it is too remote 
for any clear vision, because the ‘‘ little people” of the old, fearful 
kind had left every other part of Ireland, and they were just 
halting together for a farewell pause in Dunlogher, by reason of 
its being the last end of the land, and their enchantments fanned 
up a vapour about Murty Mordha to his undoing. And it is as 
if the mist still rose between us and his story. 


I. 


When the sun began to sink out of sight, down behind the 
sea, two men stood on the edge of the great cliff of Dunlogher, 
their faces turned to the west. 

The yellow flame from the sky shone full in the eyes of Mur- 
togh, and he held his huge, bare head erect with boldness, and 
stared back at it without blinking. His companion, a little, 
shrivelled old man, whom he held by the arm, had the glowing 
light on his countenance as well, but his eyelids were shut. He 
bent himself against his chief’s thick shoulder and trembled. 

‘*Are we to the brink itself?” he asked; his aged voice 
shook when he spoke. 

‘* Here, where I stand, when I would grip you, and hold you 
forth at the length of my arm, and open my hand, you would 
fall a hundred fathoms in the air.” Murtogh’s free arm and 
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“saw HIS HEAD SPIKED OVER SOUTH GATE.” 
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hand made the terrible gesture to fit his words, but he tightened 
his protecting clasp upon the other, and led him back a few 
paces. The old man groaned his sigh of relief. 

‘*It is you who are the brave nobleman, Murty,” he whis- 
pered, admiringly. ‘’ There is none to equal your strength, or 
your grand courage, in all the land. And the heart of pure gold 
along with it!” 

Murtogh tossed his big head, to shake the twisted forelock 
of his hair to one side. ‘‘I looked straight into the sun at noon 
on St. John’s Day,” he said, quietly, with the pride of a child. 
‘* If it were a hundred times as bright, I would look at it, and 
never fear for my eyes. I would hold my own son out here, 
stretched over the abyss, and he would be no safer in his bed. 
Whatever I wished to do, I would do it.” 

**You would—O, you would!” assented the old man, in 
tones of entire sincerity. 

The chieftain kept his eyes on the sky-line, beneath which, 
as the radiance above deepened, the waters grew ashen and 
coldly dark. Musing, he held his silence for a time. Then, 
with abruptness, he asked : 

‘*What age were you, Owny Hea, when the McSwineys 
put out your eyes? Were you strong enough to remember the 
sun well ?” 

‘Il was of no strength at all,” the other whimpered, the 
tragedy of his childhood affecting his speech on the instant. 
‘*] was in my mother’s arms. There were the men breaking in 
through the wall, and the kine beliowing outside, and my father 
cut down ; and then it was like my mother drew her cloak tight 
over my head—and no one came ever to take it off again. I 
forget the sun.” 

Murtogh nodded his head.. ‘‘I will go to Muskerry some 
day,” he said, in a kindly way. ‘I cannot tell when, just now ; 
but I will go, and I will burn and desolate everything for six 
miles around, and you shall have a bag for your harp made of 
eyelids of the McSwineys.” 

Old Owny lifted his sightless face toward his master, and 
smiled with wistful affection. ‘*‘ Ah, Murty, dear,” he expostu- 
lated, mildly, ‘‘it is you who have the grand nature—but think, 
Murty—I am a very old man, and no kin of yours. It is fifty 
years since the last man who took my eyes drew breath. If 
you went now, no living soul could tell what you came for, or 
why the great suffering was put upon them. And, moreover, 
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the O’Mahonys -Carbery have wives from the MacSwineys these 
three generations. No feud lies now.” 

The lord of Dunlogher growled sharply between his teeth, 
and Owny shrank further back. 

** How long will you be learning,” Murtogh demanded, with 
an arrogant note in his voice, ‘‘ that I have no concern in the 
O’Mahonys Carbery, or the O’Mahonys Fonn-Jartarach, or any 
other? I do not take heed of Conogher of Ardintenant, or Teige 
of Rosbrin, or Donogh of Dunmanus, or Donal of Leamcon. 
I will give them all my bidding to do, and they will do it, or I 
will kill them, and spoil their castles. You could not behold it, 
but you have your song from the words of others: how last year 
I fell upon Diarmaid Bhade, and crushed him and his house, and 
slew his son, and brought away his herds. His father’s father 
and mine were brothers. He is nearer to me in blood than the 
rest, yet I would not spare him. I made his Ballydevlin a nest 
for owls and bats. Let the others observe what I did. 1am in 
Dunlogher, and I am the O’Mahony here, and I look the sun in 
the face like an eagle. Put that to your song!” 

The sound came to them, from the walled bawn and gate- 
ways beyond the Three Castles, a hundred yards behind, of 
voices in commotion. The old bard lifted his head, and his 
brow scored itself in lines of listening attention. If Murtogh 
heard, he gave no sign, but gazed again in meditation out upon 
the vast waste of waters, blackening now as the purple reflec- 
tions of the twilight waned. 

‘* Blind men have senses that others lack,” he remarked at 
last. ‘* Tell me you, does the earth we stand on seem ever to 
you to be turning round?” 

Owny shuddered a little at the thought which came to 
him. ‘‘ When you led me out beyond here, and I felt the big 
round sea-pinks under my feet, and remembered they grew only 
on the very edge ” he began. 

‘*Not that,” the chief broke in, ‘‘’tis not my meaning. 
But at Rosbrin there was a book writ by Fineen the son of 
Diarmaid, an uncle to my father’s father, and my father heard it 
read from this book that the world turned round one way, like 
a duck on a spit, and the sun turned round the other way, and 
that was why we were apart all night. And often I come here, 
and I swear there is a movement under my feet. But elsewhere 
there is none, not in the bawn, or in the towers, or anywhere 
else but just here.” 
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The old man inclined his face, as if he could see the ground 
he stood upon, but shook his head after a moment’s waiting. 
‘It would not be true, Murty,” he suggested. ‘‘ Old Fineen 
had a mighty scholarship, as I have heard, and he made an end 
to edify the angels, but—but——” 

Murtogh did not wait for the hesitating conclusion. ‘‘ I saw 
his tomb when I was a lad, in the chapel at Rosbrin. He was 
laid at his own desire under a weight of stone like my wall here. 
I saw even then how foolish it was. These landsmen have no 
proper sense. How will they rise at the blessed Resurrection, 
with all that burden of stone to hold them down? I havea 
better understanding than that. I buried my father, as he 
buried his father, out yonder in the sea. And I will be buried 
there, too, and my son after me—and if I have other children - 
he stole a swift glance at the old man’s withered face as he 
spoke—‘‘if I have others, I say, it will be my command that 
they shall follow me there, when their time comes. I make you 
witness to that wish, Owny Hea.” 

The bard hung his head. ‘As if my time would not come 
first!” he said, for the mere sake of saying something. Then 
gathering courage, he pulled upon the strong arm which was 
still locked in his, and raised his head to speak softly in the 
O’Mahony’s ear. 

‘* If only the desire of your heart were given you, Murty,” he 
murmured ; ‘‘if only once I could hold a babe of yours to my 
breast, and put its pretty little hands in my beard—I’d be fit to 
pray for the men who took my eyes from me. And Murty dear,” 
his voice rose in tremulous entreaty as he went on—‘‘ tell me, 
Murty—I’m of an age to be your father’s father, and I’ve no 
eyesight to shame you—is she—is your holy wife coming to see 
her duty differently ? Have you hope that—that——” 

Murtogh turned abruptly on his heel, swinging his companion 
round with him. They walked a dozen paces towards the sea- 
gate of the castles, before he spoke. ‘‘ You have never seen her, 
Owny!” he said, gravely. ‘‘ You do not know at all how beau- 
tiful she is. It is not in the power of your mind to imagine it. 
There is no one like her in all the world. She is not just flesh 
and blood like you, Owny, or even like me. I am a great lord 
among men, Owny, and I am not afraid of any man. I would 
put the MacCarthy, or even the Earl of Desmond, over my 
cliff like a rat, if he came to me here, and would not do me 
honour. But whenever I come where she sits, I am like a 
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little dirty boy, frightened before a great shrine of Our Blessed 
Lady, all with jewels and lights and incense. I take shame to 
myself, when she looks at me, that there are such things in my 
heart for her to see.” 

Owny sighed deeply. ‘‘ The grandest princess in the world 
might be proud to be mated to you, Murty,” he urged. 

‘* True enough,” responded Murtogh, with candour. ‘‘ But 
she is not a princess—or any mere woman at all. She is a 
saint. Perhaps she is more still. Listen, Owny. Do you 
remember how I took her—how I swam for her through the 
breakers—and snapped the bone of my arm to keep the mast of 
their wreck from crushing her when the wave flung it upon us, 
and still made land with her head on my neck, and hung to the 
bare rock against all the devils of the sea sucking to pull me 
down——” 

‘*Is it not all in my song?” said Owny, with gentle 
reproach. 

‘*Owny, man, listen!” said Murtogh, halting and giving 
new impressiveness to his tone. ‘‘I took her from the water. 
Her companions were gone ; their vessel was gone. Did we ever 
see sign of them afterward? And her family—the Sigersons of 
that island beyond Tiobrad—when men of mine sailed thither, 
and asked for Hugh, son of Art, were they not told that the 
O’Flaherty had passed over the island, and left nothing alive on it 
the size of a mussel shell? Draw nearer to me, Owny. You will be 
thinking the more without your eyes. Have you thought that it 
may be she—whisper now!—that she may belong in the water?” 

They stood motionless in the gathering dusk, and the bard 
turned the problem over deliberately. At last he seemed to 
shake his head. ‘‘ Zhey would not be displaying such piety, as 
the old stories of them go,” he suggested, ‘‘ or—I mean it well to 
you, Murty—or breaking husbands’ hearts with vows of celibacy.” 

The O’Mahony pushed the old man from him. ‘Then if 
she be a saint,” he cried, ‘‘ why then it were better for me to 
make ten thousand more blind men like you, and tear my own 
eyes out, and lead you all headlong over the cliff there, than 
risk the littlest offence to her pure soul!” . 

The old bard held out a warning hand. ‘People are 
coming!” he said. Then gliding towards his chief, he seized 
the protecting arm again, and patted it, and fawned against it. 
‘*Where you go, Murty,” he said eagerly, ‘‘I follow. What 
you say, I say.” 
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Some dancing lights had suddenly revealed themselves at 
the corner of the nearest castle wall. Murtogh had not realised 








“THEY STOOD MOTIONLESS IN THE GATHERING DUSK.” 


before that it was dusk. ‘‘ They will be looking for me,” he 
said, and moved forward, guiding his companion’s steps. The 
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thought that with Owny it was always dark rose in him, and 
drove other things away. 

Three men with torches came up—rough men with bare legs 
and a single shirt-like tunic of yellow woollen cloth, and un- 
covered heads with tangled and matted shocks of black hair. The 
lights they bore gleamed again in the fierce eyes which looked 
out from under their forelocks. 

‘*O’Mahony,” one of them said, ‘‘ the /athan priest is at the 
gate—young Donogh, son of Donogh Bhade who fled to Spain. 
He is called Father Donatus now.” 

** What will he want here?” growled Murtogh. ‘I have 
beaten his father; if 1 have the mind, his tonsure will not hold 
me from beating him also.” 

‘*He has brought a foreign Spaniard, a young man with 
breeches and a sword, who comes to you from the King of 


Spain.” 
Murtogh straightened himself, and disengaged the arm of 
the blind man. ‘‘ Run forward, you two,” he ordered sharply, 


‘*and call all the men from the bawns and the cattle and the 
boats, and I will have them light torches, and stand in a line 
from the second tower to the postern, and show their spears 
well in front, and be silent. I will not have any man talk but 
myself, or thrust himself into notice. We were Kings of Rathlin, 
and we have our own matters to discuss with the Kings of Spain.” 


Il. 


Three score fighting men, some bearing lights, and all 
showing shields and spears or javelins or long hooked axes, 
crowded in the semblance of a line along the narrow way to the 
large keep—and behind them packed four times their number 
of women and children—watched Murtogh when he brought his 
guests past from the gate. 

He moved proudly up the boreen, with a slow step, and the 
gleam of a high nature in his eyes. His own people saw afresh 
how great was his right to be proud. The bread hard muscles 
of his legs, straining to burst their twisted leather thongs as he 
walked ; the vast weight and thickness of the breast and 
shoulders, under the thin summer cloak of cloth from the Low 
Countries, which he held wrapped tight about them; the 
corded sinews of his big bare neck; above all, the lion-like 
head, with its dauntless regard and its splendid brown-black 
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mane, and the sparkle of gold in the bushing glibb on his brow 
—where else in all Ireland would their match be found? But 
for that strange injunction to silence, the fighters of the sept 











**CROWDED IN THE SEMBLANCE OF A LINE ALONG THE NARROW WAY TO THE LARGE KEEP.” 


would be splitting the air with yells for their chieftain. They 
struck their weapons together, and made the gaze they bent 
upon him burn with meaning, and he, without looking, read it, 
and bore himself more nobly yet; and the mothers and wives and 
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little ones huddled behind in the darkness, groaned aloud with 
the pain of their joy in Murty Mordha. 

It swelled the greatness of Murtogh when they looked upon 
those who followed him. ‘‘It is the soggarth liathan,” they 
whispered, at view of the young priest, with his pointed face 
and untimely whitened hair. He would not turn his ferret 
glance to right or left, as he followed close in his cousin’s 
lordly footsteps, for the reason that these sea-wolves of Dun- 
logher had ravished and burnt his father’s country within the 
year, and slain his brother, and gnashed their teeth now, even 
as he passed, for rage at the sight of him. 

And the messenger who came to speak to Murty the words 
of the King of Spain! They grinned as they stared upon him. 
An eel-fly, a lame fledgeling gull, a young crab that has lost 
its shell—thus they murmured of him. His legs were scarce 
the bigness of a Cape woman’s arms, and were clad in red 
silken cloth stretched as close as skin. He had foolish little 
feet, with boots of yellow leather rising to the knee, and from 
the mid-thigh to the waist were unseemly bulging breeches, 
blown out like a buoy, and gashed downwise with stripes of 
glowing colours, repeated again in his flowing sleeves. His 
burnished steel corselet and long reed-like sword would be toys 
for children in Dunlogher. His face, under its wide plumed 
hat of drab felt, was that of no soldier at all—a thin smooth 
rounded face of a strange smoky darkness of hue, with tiny 
upturned moustachios, and delicately bended nose. And the 
eyes of him! They seemed to be the half of his countenance in 
size, what with their great dusky-white balls, and sloe black 
centres, and their thick raven fringes and brows that joined each 
other. The armed kernes who stood nearest took not much 
heed of these eyes, but the older women, peeping between their 
shoulders, saw little else, and they made the sign of the cross 
at the sight. 

When two hours had passed, the baser folk of Dunlogher 
knew roughly what was in the wind. Two wayfaring men of 
humble station had come in the train of the Spaniard, and 
though they had no Irish, their story somehow made itself 
told. A ship from Spain, which indeed Dunlogher had seen 
pass a week before, had put in at Dingle, on the Kerry coast, 
and had landed James Fitzmaurice, the Papal legate Sanders, 
some other clergy, and a score and more Spanish gentlemen or 
men at arms, with a banner blessed by the Holy Father. A 
H H 
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great army from Spain and Italy would follow in their wake. 
But, meantime, the first comers were building a fort at Smerwick, 
and the clan of Fitzgerald was up, and messengers were flying 
through the length and breadth of Munster and Connaught, 
passing the word to the Catholic chiefs that the hour of driving 
the English into the sea was at hand. 

The lower floors of the castle and the pleasant grassy bawns 
outside, cool with the soft sea wind of the summer night, were 
stirred to a common fervour by these tidings. The other 
O’Mahonys, the chiefs of Dunmanus and Dunbeacon to the 
north, of Ballydevlin, Leamcon, Ardintenant, and Rosbrin to the 
south, and elsewhere in Desmond the O’Sullivans, MacCarthys, 
O’Driscolls and the rest, were clashing their shields. Ah, when 
they should see Murty striding into the field ! 

In the big hall overhead, where after three courses of stone 
stairs were climbed—so narrow that a man in armour must 
needs walk sideways—the abode of the chieftain and his own 
blood began—Murtogh was ready to hear the message of the 
King of Spain. 

The broad, rough-hewn table, with its dishes of half-cleanea 
bones and broken cheeses and bread, its drinking horns and 
flagons, and litter of knives and spoons, had been given over to 
the master’s greyhounds, who stood with fore-paws on the 
board and insinuated their long necks and muzzles noiselessly 
here and there among the remains of the meal. A clump of 
reeds, immersed in a brazier of fish oil, burned smokily among 
the dishes for light. 

When, at the finish of the eating, Murtogh had given the 
signal for departure to the dozen strong men nearest akin to 
him, or in his best favour, there were left only his son, a 
slow, good lad born of a first wife long since dead, the blind 
Owny, the Spaniard and the /éathan (or prematurely grey) 
young priest. 

Then Murtogh said to this last man: ‘* Donogh, son of 
Donogh Bhade, | have not frowned on you nor struck you, for 
the reason that you are my guest. But because my hand is open 
to you, it is no reason that I should lie, and pretend that 1 am 
your friend or you mine. Your brother, Diarmaid, the one I 
could not get to kill, calls himself my heir, and twice has sought 
to take the life of my son here, my Donogh daoth. Therefore, 
I will have you go now, and sit below with the others, or read 
your prayers in your chamber where you will sleep, because I 
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will hear now what the King of Spain says to me, and that is 
not meant for your ears.” 

The priest stood on his feet. ‘‘ Your pride does not become 
you, Murty Mordha,” he said, ‘‘ when I am come to you for your 





“THE MESSENGER WHO CAME TO SPEAK TO MURTY THE WORDS OF THE KING OF SPAIN.” 


soul’s sake and the glory of religion.” His voice was thin and 
high-pitched, but there was no fear in it. 

‘‘T will not be taking trouble for my soul just now,” replied 
Murty ; ‘‘ that will be for another time, when I am like to die. 
And then I will have my own confessor, and not you, nor anyone 
like you. So you will go now, as I bid you.” 
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Father Donatus, standing still, curled his lip in a hard smile. 


‘““You are a great man, Murty! 


You could dishonour my 


father, and slay my brother like the headstrong bullock that you 





“LAID A STRONG HAND ON THE HILT OF HIS BROAD 


SWORD.” 


are; but there are things you 
cannot do. You cannot lay 
your finger to me because 
I come on the business of 
God.” 

‘* It is the business of the 
King of Spain that I will be 
thinking of,” said Murty, 
with curtness. 

“They are the same,” 
rejoined the young priest. 
** And you are wrong to say 
what you will be thinking 
of, because you have nota 
mind to think at all. If you 
could think, you would know 
that you cannot have the 
words of the King of Spain 
except when I interpret them 
to you. This noble gentle- 
man who comes with me 
speaks more tongues than 
one, but he has no Irish, and 
you—it is well known that 
you have nothing else. Don 
Tello has sat at your side for 
two hours, and you have not 
observed that each word 
between him and you came 
and went through me. Oh, 
yes; you are a great man, 
Murty, but your mind is not 
of a high order.” 

The chieftain rose also. 


The blood came into his face, and he laid a strong hand on the 
hilt of his broad sword. But the foot that he lifted he set down 
again ; and he looked at his kinsman, the liathan priest, and did 
not move towards him. ‘ You are in the right to wear a gown,” 


he said, slowly, ‘‘ because you have the tongue and the evil 
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temper of an ugly girl. You speak foolish things in your heat, 
and they disgrace you. I have the best mind that any man in my 
family ever had. I have more thoughts in my mind than there 
are words in your Latin book. I would speak whatever I chose 
to this gentleman, and I would understand his speech when I 
troubled myself to do so. But I will not do that—for some time 
at least ; I will have my wife come, and she will sit here, and she 
will tell me his words, and I will be taking my ease.” 

Murtogh Mordha called his son to his side, and gave him a 
message to deliver. 

The priest, smiling in his cold way, leant over and spoke for 
the space of a minute in a tongue strange to Dunlogher into the 
Spaniard’s ear. Then he stood erect, and gazed at Murtogh 
with an ill-omened look, and so turned and strode after the lad 
out of the door. 


III. 

A young woman of the rarest beauty, tall and slender, and 
with the carriage of a great lady, came into the chamber and 
moved across to the high, carved chair which Murtogh made 
ready for her, and seated herself upon it as upon a throne. She 
had a pale fair skin, and her hair, coiled heavily in plaits upon 
her shoulders, was of the hue of a red harvest sun. There were 
jewels in this hair, and upon her throat and hands, and her long 
robes were of rich shining stuffs. A chain of wooden beads, 
with a cross of gold at the end, hung from her girdle, and she 
gathered this in her fingers as she sat. 

The boy, Donogh dbaoth, came with her, and crouched in 
humility on the floor at her side. His thick form and dark 
hair, and his over-large head, spoke a likeness now to his 
father which was not to be noted before. When, as if under 
the spell of her attraction, he nestled nearer the lady’s chair, and 
touched her garment with his hand, she drew it away. 

Murtogh Mordha, before he took his seat again, and leant 
back to half lie upon the skins thrown upon it, told her the 
Spaniard’s name, and explained to her his errand. The 
Spaniard, bowing himself low, sank upon one knee, and 
reverently kissed her hand, as Murty had seen his father kiss 
the ring of the Bishop of Ross. He was proud to observe this, 
because his wife was holier and more saintly still than any 
bishop. 

The lady smiled upon the Spaniard, and all that she said to 
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him, and he to her, was in his tongue. ‘‘I cannot speak it 
well,” she said. Her voice had the sweetness of a perfume in 
the air. ‘‘I lived at Seville, in the old convent there, for only 
two years. I have no joy of remembrance now, save in the 
peace and charm of those years there ; but I fear my memory of 
the dear speech is dimmed. But I wiil listen with all my ears— 
and oh, so gladly!” 

She fastened her regard upon his eyes—the great, rolling, 
midnight eyes—-and held it there, that she might the better 
follow his speech. 

** Beautiful lady,” the Spaniard said, ‘‘I learn only now the 
power our language, spoken by such lips, may have to enthrall 
the hearing. Condone my error, I pray you, but I caught from 
Father Donatus that you were this strong chieftain’s wife, and 
I see that you are his daughter; and even that is strange, to 
look upon him and you.” 

‘‘I am his wife, but only in name, naught else,” she 
answered. The wave of comprehension sweeping over the 
surface of the Spaniard’s eyes made instant confidence between 
them. ‘‘I am in captivity here. He is a pirate, a Goth, a 
murderous barbarian. He and his savages here—but of this 
more a little hence. I beg you now to speak something of your 
mission—your errand here. He is as helpless to follow our 
words as one of those hounds; but no dog is keener to 
suspicion.” 

The Spaniard, with eager swiftness of speech, piled one 
upon another the curtailed topics of his business. The lady, 
moving her fingers along the beads, gleaned the narrow pith of 
it, and dressed it forth in new phrases for the Lord of Dunlogher. 

“* The King of Spain will send this month,” she said in the Irish, 
‘a mighty army to drive the heretic English to the last man from 
this Island of Saints. They have wounded God too long! The 
last drop of Heaven's patience is dried up by their crimes. Their 
Queen was not born in lawful wedlock, and the Blessed Sacraments 
are daily profaned by her and her accursed people. Those who 
sustain and honour God now will be sustained and honoured by Him 
through glorious Eternity.” 

‘‘ These things are well known to me,” said Murtogh. ‘I 
would not need the King of Spain to tell them tome. How will 
he speak concerning myself? ” 

The lady was not afraid to smile into the eyes of the Spaniard. 
“You are to speak after a moment or two,” she told him, with a 
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calm voice ; ‘‘but hear me this little first. My heart is broken 
here. I do not know how I have had the courage to live. These 
jewels I wear, the fabrics of my raiment, the wines on the board 
yonder, are all the booty of blood-stained waves down at the foot 
of this terrible cliff. He and his savages burn false lights, and 
lure ships to the rocks, and rob and murder their people. It was 
thus unhappily I came here, and in fear of my life, while I was 
still half dead from the water, I suffered the marriage words to 
be read over me—but now you must speak.” 

**T would show you tears rather than words, dear lady,” the 
Spaniard said ; ‘and blows on your behalf more preferably than 
either. Father Donatus whispered the tithe of thisto me. The 
whole truth burns like fire in my heart. As my fathers gave 
their life blood to drive the infidel from Grenada—so I lay my 
own poor life at your dear feet. If aught but harm to you could 
come from it, I would slay him now where he lolls there on the 
skins. He is looking at you now, waiting for you to speak.” 

‘“* The King of Spain has heard much of you,” she bégan in 
the Irish, without turning her head. ‘‘ He zs filled with admira- 
tion for your strength and valour. He desires deeply to know what 
you will be doing. When you will take arms, and join him with 
your great might in the battles, then there cannot be any doubt of 
his victory.” 

‘* That it is easy to see,” replied Murtogh. ‘‘ But the King of 
Spain’s battles are not my battles. There would be some reason 
to be given, to call me out for his wars. The English will be 
doing me no hurt. They cannot come here to me, by water or 
by land; and if they did I would not let any of them depart 
alive. For what cause should 1 gotothem? Let the King of 
Spain tell me what it would be in his mind to do in my behalf, 
when I did this thing for him.” 

The lady spoke to the Spaniard. ‘‘ The last of my people are 
killed. They would not have seemed different to you perhaps— 
to you who were bred in the gentle graces of Spain—but they 
were not the ferocious barbarians these O’Mahonys are. My 
father was learned in Latin and English, and it was his dream 
that I should wed in Spain.” 

‘*Oh, rapturous vision!” said Don Tello, with new flames 
kindling in his eyes. ‘‘ And if it shall be proved prophetic as well, 
beautiful lady! Something of this, too, the priest whispered— 
but the precious words return to me as your dear lips breathed 
them forth—‘ wife only in name.’ I long to hear them once again.” 
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The lady repeated them, with tender deliberation, and a 
languorous gleam in her blue eyes began to answer his burning 
gaze. ‘‘I have held the fierce beast at arm’s length,” she said, 
‘*because he is also a fool. I would give a year of my life 
to be able to laugh in his face, and slap these beads across it. 
I have told him—the blessed thought came to me even while we 
knelt at the altar together—that I am bound by a vow. His big 
empty head is open to all the fancies that fly. He believes that 
an enchanted woman drives up her horses from the bottom of 
the lake, down at the foot of the small tower here, every night 
for food ; and he spreads corn for them which the thieves about 
him fatten on. He believes in witches rising from the sea, and 
leprechauns, and changelings, like any ignorant herdsman out 
in the bog, but he is a frightened Churchman, too. He believes 
that I am a saint!” 

** As I swear by the grave of my mother, you are!” panted 
Don Tello. ‘‘ But speak now to him.” 

‘* The King of Spain will do very great things in your behalf,” 
she recited, in Murtogh’s tongue. ‘‘ He will make you of the 
rank of a commander in his armies, and he will ennoble you.” 

‘*T am noble now,” Murtogh made comment. ‘As noble 
as the King of Spain himself. I am not a MacCarthy or an 
O'Driscoll, that I would be craving titles to my name.” 

** Then he will send large rich ships here,” she began again, 
with weariness in her tone, ‘‘ fo bring you costly presents. And 
the Pope, he will grant you ten years’ indulgence—or tt may be 
twenty.” 

** Ask him,” broke in Murtogh, sitting up with a brightened 
face, his hand outstretched to secure silence for the thought that 
stirred within him—‘‘ ask if the Holy Father would be granting 
just the one spiritual favour I would beg. Will this gentleman 
bind the King of Spain to that?” 

** And may I wholly trust,” she asked the Spaniard, with half- 
closed eyes, through which shone the invitation of her mood— 
‘*may I trust in your knightly proffer of help? Do not answer 
till I have finished. You are the first who has come to me— 
here in this awful dungeon—and I have opened my heart to you 
as perhaps I should not. But you have the blood of youth in 
your veins, like me—you are gallant and of high lineage—you 
are from the land where chivalry is the law of gentle life—is it 
true that you will be my champion ?” 

The Spaniard rose with solemn dignity, though his great eyes 
flashed devouringly upon her, and his breast heaved under its 
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cuirass. He half lifted his sword from the sheath, and kissed the 
cross of its hilt. ‘‘ Oh, my beloved, I swear!” he said, in som- 


bre earnestness. 

She translated the 
action and utterance to 
Murtogh. ‘‘ Whatever 
of a spiritual nature 
you would crave of 
his Holiness he would 
grant.” 

‘* But it would be a 
cruel time of waiting, 
to send all the long 
way to Rome and 
back,” he _ objected, 
‘*and this matter lies 
like lead upon my 
soul,” 

She looked up into 
the Spaniard’s eyes, 
and let her own lashes 
tremble, and fed the 
ravening conflagration 
of his gaze with a little 
sigh. ‘It would be 
very sweet to believe,” 
she murmured—*‘ toc 
sweet for sense, I fear 
me. Nay, Don Tello, 
I need not such a 
world of persuasion— 
only—only—lift your 
right hand, with thumb 
and two fingers out, 
and swear again. And 
say, ‘Bera, I swear!’” 

“It is your name?” 
he asked, and as she 





** SHE LOOKED UP INTO THE SPANIARD’S EYES.”” 


closed her eyes in assent, and slowly opened them to behold 
his oath, he lifted the fingers and waved them toward her, and 
passionately whispered, ‘‘ Bera, queen of my Heaven, star of my 


soul, I swear!” 


“* That ts the sign of the Pope himself,” she explained, with 
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indifference, to Murtogh. ‘‘ Whatever wish you offered up you 
have it already granted. Itis Don Tello who bears the holy 
authority from the Pope.” 

The Lord of Dunlogher hurled himself to his feet with a 
boisterous energy before which the lady, wondering, drew herself 
away. He stretched his bared arms towards her, then flung 
them upward as in invocation to the skies. The beatitude of 
some vast triumph illumined his glance. 

‘*Oh, then, indeed, I am Murty Mordha/” he cried. ‘It 
is I who am prouder than all the Kings on earth! It is I who 
have won my love! Oh, glory to the Heavens that send me 
this joy! Glory and the praise of the saints! Glory! Glory!” 

The rhapsody was without meaning to the Spaniard. He 
stared in astonishment at the big chieftain with the shining 
countenance who shouted with such vehemence up at the oaken 
roof. Turning a glance of inquiry at the lady, he saw that she had 
grown white-faced, and was cowering backward in her chair. 

‘* Our Lady save us!” she gasped at him in Spanish. ‘‘ He 
has asked the Pope to absolve me from my vow.” 

Don Tello, no wiser, put his hand to his sword. ‘‘ Tell me 
quickly, what it is? What am I to do?” he demanded of her. 

Murtogh, with a smile from the heart moistening his eyes 
and transfiguring all his face, strode to the Spaniard, and 
grasped his reluctant hand between his own broad palms, and 
gripped it with the fervour of a giant. 

**T would have you tell him,” he called out to the Lady 
Bera. ‘‘ Tell him that he has no other friend in any land who 
will do for him what Murty Mordha will be doing. I will ride 
with him into the battle, and take all his blows on my own 
back. I will call him my son and my brother. Whatever he 
will wish, I will give it to him. And all his enemies I will slay 
and put down for him to walk upon. Oh, Bera, the jewel 
restored to me—the beautiful gem I saved from the waters— 
tell him these things for me! Why will your lips be so silent ? 
Would they be waiting for my kisses to waken them? And 
Donogh, son of mine, come hither and take my other son’s 
hand. I will hear you swear to keep my loyalty to him the 
same as myself. And, Owny Hea—hither, man! You cannot 
see my benefactor, the man I will be giving my life for, but you 
have heard his voice. You will not forget it!” 

The absence of all other sound of a sudden caught Murtogh’s 
ear, and checked his flow of joyous words. He looked with 
bewilderment at the figure of his wife in the chair, motionless 
with clenched hands on her knees, and eyes fixed in a dazed stare 
upon vacancy. He turned again, and noted that Owny Hea had 
come up to the Spaniard, and was standing before him so close 
that their faces were near touching. 

The old blind man had the smile of an infant on his withered 
face. He lifted his left hand to the Spaniard’s breast and passed 
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it curiously over the corselet and its throat-plate and arm-holes, 
muttering in Irish to himself, ‘‘I will not forget. I will not at 
all forget.” 

A zigzag flash of light darted briefly somewhere across 
Murtogh’s vision. Looking with more intentness he saw that 
both the blind man’s hands were at the arm-pit of the Spaniard, 
and pulled upon something not visible. Don Tello’s big eyes 
seemed bursting from their black-fringed sockets. His face 
was distorted, and he curled the fingers of his hand like stiffened 
talons, and clawed once into the air with them. Then Owny 
Hea pushed him, and he pitched sprawling against Murtogh’s 
legs, and rolled inert to the floor. His hot blood washed over 
Murtogh’s sandaled feet. 

A woman’s shriek of horror burst into the air, and the 
hounds moaned and glided forward. Murtogh did not know 
why he stood so still. He could not rightly think upon what was 
happening, or put his mind to it. The bones in his arms were 
chilled, and would not move for him. He gazed with round 
eyes at Owny, and at the red dripping knife which the bard 
stretched out to him. He felt the rough tongue of a dog on his 
ankle. The dark corners of the chamber seemed to be moving 
from him a long distance away. There was a spell upon him, 
and he could not tremble. 

The voice of Owny Hea came to him, and though it was 
soundless, like the speech of Dreamland, he heard all its words : 
‘*Murtogh son of Teige, I have slain your guest for the reason 
that I have the Spanish, and I knew the meaning of his words 
to this woman, and he could not live any longer. The /éathan 
priest, when he would be going, told this stranger that she you 
called your wife was your enemy, and made a mockery of you, 
and would give ear gladly to any means of dishonouring you. 
And the /iathan priest spoke truly. While the woman repeated 
lies to you of the King of Spain and the Pope, she whispered 
foul scandal of you and wicked love-words to that dog’s-meat at 
your feet. It is I, Owen son of Aodh, who tell you these things. 
And now you know what you have to do!” 

Murtogh turned slowly to the lady. She lay, without motion, 
in her chair, her head limp upon her shoulder, and the whiteness 
of sea foam on her cheek. Thoughts came again into his brain. 

‘*T have the wisest mind of all in my family,” he said; ‘‘I 
Iznow what it is I will be doing.” 

He drew the short sword from his girdle, and put his nail 
along its edge. 

‘*Donogh Jdaoth,” he said to his son, ‘‘ go below and seek 
out Conogher éwathal and Shane duidhe, and bid them seize the 
liathan priest between them, and bring him to me here where 
Iam. And you will take some sleep for yourself then, for it is 
a late hour.” 

The lad looked at the pale lady with the closed eyes, and at 
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the sword in his father’s hand. He set his teeth together, and 
lifted his head. 

**T am of years enough to see it all,” he said. ‘‘I have no 
sleep on my eyes.” 

Murtogh bent over the corpse at his feet, and caressed the 
boy’s head with his hand. ‘‘I will not call you daoth (simple) 
any more,” he said, fondly. ‘‘ You are my true son, and here is 
my ring for your finger, and you may return with them when 
they fetch me my /éathan cousin.” 


IV. 


Next morning young Donogh gave his word to the men of 
Dunlogher, and they obeyed him, for in the one night he had 
thrown aside his sluggish boyhood, and they saw his father’s 
ring on his finger, and heard a good authority in his voice 
They came out from the Western gate at his command, three- 
score and more, and stood from the brink of the cliff inward, 
with their weapons in their hands, and made a path between 
them. But the women and children Donogh bade remain within 
the bawn, and he shut the inner gate upon them. - It was as if 
the smell of blood came to them there, for the old women put 
up a lamentation of death, and the others cried aloud, till the 
noise spread to the men on the cliff. These looked one to 
another and held their silence. 

They did not clash their spears together when, after a long 
waiting, Murtogh came from the gate, and walked toward 
them. A fine rain was in the air, and the skies and sea were 
grey, and the troubled man would have no spirit for such 
greeting. 

He bore upon his broad back a great shapeless bundle 
thrice his own bulk. The weight of it bent his body, and 
swayed his footsteps as he came. The cover of it was of skins of 
wild beasts, sewn rudely with thongs, and through the gaps in 
this cover some of the men saw stained foreign cloths and the 
plume of a hat, and some a shoe with a priest’s buckle, and some 
the marble hand of a fair woman. But no word was spoken, and 
Murtogh, coming to the edge, heaved his huge shoulders upward, 
and the bundle leaped out of sight. 

Then Murtogh turned and looked all his fighting-men in 
their faces, and smiled in gentleness upon them, and they saw 
that in that same night, while the ‘‘ little people’ had changed 
Donogh into a man, they had made Murtogh a child again. 

‘* She came up from the water,” he said to them, in a voice 
no man knew. ‘‘ It was I who brought her out of the water, 
and fought for her with the demons under the rocks, and beat 
all of them off. But one of them I did not make the sign of the 
Cross before, and that one is the King of Spain; and so he has 
wrought me this mischief, and made all my labour as nothing ; 
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and she is in the water again, and I must be going to fetch her 
out rightly this time.” 

Murtogh sprang like a deer into the air, with a mighty 
bound which bore him far over the edge of the cliff. Some 
there were, in the throng that sprang forward, agile enough to be 
looking down the abyss before his descent was finished. These, 
to their amazement, beheld a miracle. For the great fall did 
not kill Murtogh Mordha, but the waters boiled and rose to meet 
him, and held him up on their tossing currents as he swam 
forward, and marked with a pallid breadth of foam his path out 
to sea, farther and farther out, till the mists hid him from 
human view. 

The wailing song of Owny Hea rose through the wet air 
above the keening of the women in the bawn. But louder still 
was the voice of the lad who wore his father’s ring, and drew 
now from beneath his mantle his father’s sword. 

**T am Donogh son of Murtogh Mordha!” he shouted, ‘‘ and 
I am Lord in Dunlogher, and when I am of my full strength I 
will kill the King of Spain, and give his castles and all his lands 
and herds and women to you for your own!” 


The three towers of Dunlogher are broken, and the witch 
has fled from its grey lake, and no man knows where the bones 
of its forgotten sept are buried. But the evil currents will 
never tire of writhing, and the shadows which are no shadows 
are for ever changing, in the Path of Murty the Proud. 





“SHE CAME UP FROM THE WATER!’”? 
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Stories of Famous Jifen. 


III.—GUSTAVE DORE IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
By JosepH HATTON. 


Wirtn OricinaL Drawincs BY Doré AND W. H. MARGETSON. 





HEY were pilgrims. Since 
then they have arrived at 
the haven. No pencil had 

more devoted admirer in a pen 

than Gustave Doré in Blanchard 

Jerrold. Furthermore, they were 

friends. They have left behind 

them conspicuous landmarks in 

London and the valley of the 

Thames. 

I remember Jerrold, his blue- 
grey eyes sparkling as he sat in 
my room, reading to me the intro- 
duction to London: a Pilgrimage, 
by Gustave Doré and Blanchard 
Jerrold, and I think at the time I 
envied both his enthusiasm and 
his style. I am quite sure that I 
regarded them, and his know- 
ledge of French, and his com- 
mission to collaborate with Doré 
in a tour of London, as far beyond all the privileges of wealth. 
It is three or four-and-twenty years ago since then; and I 
am still convinced that there are many things in this world 
more to be envied than riches. But that is another story, and 
one that might, in the opinion of many, require a good deal of 
justification. 

Many a man, of even more than average intelligence, walks 
past St. Paul’s and never sees it. He has a mind full of other 
. things—stocks and prices, bills, goods to buy and sell. The 
Thames, to thousands, is only a river with penny steamers, and 
many bridges and troublesome landing-stages. Lamartine, riding 
in Algeria with a military general, reined in his horse to admire a 
particular view which delighted him. ‘‘ I know the place well,” 
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said his companion. ‘‘ But I never observed the beauty of it 
that you speak of.” ‘‘I look at it with the eyes of a poet, and 
you with the eyes of a staff-officer.” Doré looked at the 


Thames with the eyes of an artist as well as a poet; and 
Jerrold was the proud native guide, the pilgrim who had been 
to the shrine often, knew it well, had seen all the beauty of it 
before, and felt all that Doré felt, with the added satisfaction 
of a patriotic Londoner; for, much as he loved Paris, it never 
weaned him from his wonderful London where he was “‘ native 
and to the manner born.” 

Doré’s London was already well under weigh when Jerrold 
read his Preface to me; and I had spent a night with the 
pilgrims at Evans’s, and had heard a great deal from Jerrold 
of other peregrinations. Now and then they were accom- 
panied on their excursions by London celebrities ; once or twice 
the Prince Imperial of France joined them. They saw both sides 
of the great city, the sunny and the dark, and Doré was deeply 
impressed, as Zola was recently, and as every Frenchman is, 
more particularly with the Thames and the scenes on its 
banks from Richmond to Greenwich. I had a friendly hand in 
what may be called the business side of the London book 
and its artistic production. Doré chafed a great deal under 
the commercia! conditions of the work ; but whatever they were, 
Grant & Co. honourably fulfilled their obligations, and the 
dinner they gave at the Whitehall Club in celebration of the 
launching of their first venture in publishing, was one of the 
most luxurious that the most exacting gourmet, not to say 
gourmand, could have desired. It was the first dinner I had 
eaten at which there were intervals for cigarettes. The banquet 
was in three acts, and we smoked between whiles and chatted 
as if we pretended the feast was over ; to start afresh after the 
entr'acte as if we had only that moment begun. Jerrold, I 
remember, hugely enjoyed the banquet, and Doré the cigarettes. 
Jerrold posed, you know, as an epicure, and judged by his 
writings under the signature of ‘‘ Fin-bec,” might be called the 
Brillat-Savarin of England, though his favourite author in this 
direction was Mr. ‘‘ Original” Walker. But asa rule he lived 
in the simplest way, and I don’t believe he cared for the 
superb menus which he invented and described, any further 
than they appealed to his imagination. I remember on the 
night we spent at Evans’s, that both he and Doré enjoyed 
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the simple kidneys and roast potatoes with a relish that 
probably the most sumptuous feast would not have inspired. I 
did not speak French, nor did Doré speak English; so that 
conversation was limited between us; not more so, however, 
than it was between Paddy Green and Doré, though Paddy 
bowed in his gracious way and presented his snuff-box with 
courtier-like grace, and Doré responded characteristically 





BOXING BOOTH AT EPSOM. 
(Oviginal Sketch dy Doré.) 
enough, and with far less action than is usual among French- 
men. Doré was not eloquent in gesture. He did not speak 
much with his shoulders, nor gesticulate with his hands. Except 
when he was very much excited, his manner was quietly obser- 
vant. He was below the medium height, of sturdy build, and 
suggested a strong physique. Evans’s interested him immensely, 
and Jerrold was a careful, if enthusiastic, guide. 
11 
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Doré was the most shy sketcher I have ever known. He 
seldom used his note-book for more than a few minutes at a 
time. Occasionally he made memoranda on the back of a 
letter ; and he rarely made anything more than memoranda. 
He drew a portrait of Paddy Green in a few lines that caught the 
character of the man with infinite success. As a rule, he did not 
see the English idiosyncrasies of the subjects which he selected 
for illustration. His beautiful women were not of the English 
type, his men were French ; and here and there, even in matters 
of architecture and details of the streets, his eye was French. A 
good deal of this, no doubt, arose from his disinclination to 
make finished sketches. When he did take a little extra pains, 
if a lounger paused to observe him he would close his sketch- 
book. His memory was prodigious. It absorbed everything. 
When he sat down to a sketch that was the merest memoran- 
dum, it grew in form and detail as if he had been drawing from 
a copy that lay before him. It was impossible, however, that 
he should always be accurate. In every scene there was the 
spirit of the time, the squalor of it or the grandeur of it, as the 
case might be, its breadth and its light and shade, and the 
poetry, too, if it had any; and many of his pictures of London 
are full of a tender grace and suggestion, as witness his 
‘Whittington at Highgate,” ‘‘ Hayboats on the Thames,” and 
‘* A Chiswick Féte,” besides innumerable head and tail-pieces— 
notably his bits of Greenwich and Hampstead Heath ; and, for 
graphic power and suggestive insight into the physiognomy 
of streets and strange localities, his ‘‘The Docks—A Night 
Scene,” ‘‘ The Lascar’s Room” in Edwin Drood, ‘‘ The Refuge— 
Applying for Admission,” ‘‘ Turn him Out!” ‘‘ Ratcliff,” and a 
score of other subjects on the darker side of the great city. If 
they look like what they are—London as seen by a Frenchman— 
they are all the more valuable on that account, when we consider 
who the Frenchman was and his marvellous artistic gifts. He 
was always very proud of his English public. It was no small 
compliment to win popularity on this side of the Channel, not 
only as a black and white artist, but as an imaginative painter, 
with a gallery of his own in the heart of the exhibition world. 
His one great regret in life seemed to be his inability to speak 
English. He would get Jerrold to repeat familiar words and 
phrases to him on their rambles ; and he managed to accumulate 
sufficient to be able to ask his way when alone, or direct a 
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cabman, or say ‘‘ How do you do?” and ‘‘ Good-bye,” a vocabu- 
lary very much on a par with the average Englishman in Paris. 
If a non-linguistic Britisher feels very much of an outsider in a 
company where French alone is spoken, one has the consolation 
of knowing that the French do not shine in foreign languages. 
I knew Doré personally, and Victor Hugo epistolarily; they 
were great men; neither of them could either speak or read 
English. They will live none the less in English libraries and 
picture galleries. 

Jerrold’s Life of Gustave Doré is a handsome and dis- 
criminating tribute to the great French artist, and contains more 
than one interesting illustration how true friendship may live 
through grievous quarrels and condone injustice. An album of 
the original sketches, for which Doré only asked £1,000, found 
no purchaser. It was sent to America, and came back again 
without a bid for it. ‘*‘ He was told,” says Jerrold, ‘‘ that he 
had failed to realise the characteristics of the Saxon race. He 
had not got nearer the true types of English men and women 
than Gavarni.’”” This was severe condemnation. Its effect fell, 
in part, upon the guide and companion of his London wander- 
ings. Doré sulked. Jerrold had tried to save him from such 
incongruities as English flower-girls with French baskets on 
their arms, street lamps projecting from walls, Norman arches 
to London Bridge, and other blunders of detail. Doré issued a 
French edition of London, discarding Jerrold’s text, and putting 
M. Louis Enault in his place. ‘‘ It was an unhandsome action,” 
wrote Jerrold, ‘‘ and parted us for a year”; but Doré was the 
first to seek a reconciliation, and the old friendship was renewed 
and lasted affectionately until the artist’s death. 

Doré educated his memory by observing things as he walked 
with the intention of remembering all he could of them. He 
dissected subjects by division and sub-division on a system of 
his own so as to lay them by in good order to be found when 
he wanted them in their right places. Hammerton (quoted by 
Jerrold) related that ‘‘ by long practice” of this kind he could 
carry away a wonderful quantity of facts, and had even tested 
his memory in a contest with a photographic apparatus, a 
friend of his photographing a cathedral, Doré looking at it and 
drawing it afterwards at home, whilst his friend developed his 
photograph. On comparing the two, drawing and photograph, 
it appeared—much to the astonishment of the photographer— 
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that Doré had omitted no detail of importance, a few minor in- 
accuracies being alone discoverable. I am enabled by the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Allen & Co., publishers of the Zzfe of Gustave 
Doré, by Blanchard Jerrold, to give four examples of the artist’s 














BARCLAY AND PERKINS’S BREWERY. 
(Original Sketch by Doré.) 


original sketches of London, subjects from the memoranda of 
drawings that were finished in complete detail. The most care- 
fully considered of the four sketches was the scene at Barclay & 
Perkins’s Brewery. ‘‘ Pickle Herring Street’ came out crowded 
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with fish and characteristic figures of buyers and sellers, while 
‘* The Boxing Booth at Epsom,” was finished no less completely. 
‘*Outcasts : London Bridge,” serveda double purpose. The sug- 
gested figure of an angel was used for an initial letter beginning 
the chapter on Charity, and the group on the bridge proved to 
be the first idea for one of the best head-pieces in the volume. 
It was a company of roofless wretches—men, women, and 
children—lodged for the night in one of the great stony ‘‘ rests” 
of the bridge, with the title of ‘‘ Asleep under the Stars.” 

The cultivation of the artistic memory might, according to 
Doré, be carried to almost any extent, and he had made it more 
or less a science. In the throes of the Revolution of 1848 the 
young artist watched the tumult, the fighting, the barricades, the 
grim processions—not as a partisan but as a student. He 
attributed his early mastery of crowds to the careful observation 
of Paris streets in that year; as well as to his boyish enthusiasm 
over the exploits of Abd-el-Kadr. He little dreamed how infi- 
nitely more terrible would be the scenes he was destined to wit- 
ness, and in which he had a personal part three-and-twenty years 
afterwards, when in a letter to Miss Amelia B. Edwards he 
wrote: ‘‘ As for military service I have not been called out—not, 
that is to say, as a soldier for outside fighting. The limit of age 
exempted me so far ; but I served in the National Guard both in 
Paris and the suburbs, receiving no more glorious wounds than 
some bad colds and severe attacks of rheumatism.” Later, he 
wrote : ‘‘I hasten to tell you that, despite unnumbered menaces, 
miseries—and despite imminent danger of fire—we are safe. As 
for our belongings in the Rue Dominique, we have escaped with 
a few scratches to furniture that was dragged out into the street 
to make part of a barricade close against our house. . . . . 
As for our poor Paris, | hardly dare look at it about me now. 
Paris has irretrievably lost all that beauty which was her orna- 
ment and her crown ; and, in truth, we may have been very near 
to seeing this immense city reduced to a mere heap of stones, for 
it is said that a general and wholesale conflagration was planned 
by those nameless monsters.” 

During a visit to Paris in company with Walter Maynard 
(Willert Beale), I went to the Rue Dominique on several 
occasions to drink a cup of coffee and smoke a cigar in Doré’s 
studio, while he was at work on his great picture of ‘‘ Christ 
leaving the Pretorium.” He marched to and fro upon his 
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scaffolding, and worked as one inspired. After he had become 
used to us, he would work and chat. One morning, rambling 
through the studio, in whigh there were many of Doré’s draw- 
ings and a few finished pictures lying around, I came upon 
one with its face to the wall that interested me very much. It 
was the quarter length of a woman with a child at the breast. 
You neither saw the face of the woman nor the face of the child. 
It was a back view, but so full of expression that your own 
imagination finished the picture, and you saw the tender, loving 
‘face of the woman bending over the infant, as clearly as if it 
had been the front view of the pretty domestic incident. Doré 
was pleased with my admiration of it; 1 did not tell him that 
it was utterly unlike his usual work, both as to colour and 
technique. It was a marvellously finished picture, and, perhaps, 
the best small thing Doré had ever painted. So, at least, I 
thought in those days when I was critical in matters of art, and 
had fine ideas about most things. I remember many years 
afterwards meeting Joseph Jefferson in New York, and telling 
him about this picture with its averted faces, and how I had 
thought of it often in connection with his impersonation of the 
Dutchman in Boucicault’s version of Washington Irving’s story 
of Rip Van Winkle. There is a scene in the mountains where 
Jefferson acts with his back to the audience for some minutes. 
He is watching the Hudson gnomes, and with certain slight 
movements of head and shoulders he seems to convey to 
you the bewildered, but resigned, expression of his face. 
His back to you, you see his countenance just as I felt I 
saw the hidden face of the woman in Doré’s picture and the 
baby she was nursing in her arms, and loving with all her 
heart and eyes. Jefferson told me that at the rehearsal this 
position of his—his back to the audience and with not a word 
to say—was not considered good stage management. ‘‘ But,” 
he said, ‘‘if the audience in’such a situation cannot tell what 
is in my face, if I cannot make them see it in imagination, 
then what is the good of being an actor’’—or words to that 
effect. 

Blanchard Jerrold tells us that it was during a discussion on 
religion, started in the train to Sydenham, when he and Doré 
were travelling on a visit to Mr. George (now Sir George) Grove 
with Canon F. K. Harford, that the ‘‘ Christ leaving the Pre- 
torium ” was conceived. The subject broached in the train was 
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Doré’s religious belief, and the French artist astonished them by 
rehearsing it. Beginning with the words, ‘‘ Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I 
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“ WATCHED THE TUMULT, THE FIGHTING, THE BARRICADES.” 


am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” he went 
on to the thirteenth verse without omitting a word. He had 
faith, hope, and charity ; but to him the greatest was charity. 
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After dinner at Grove’s table, and over a cigar upon the lawn, 
Canon Harford drew Doré’s attention to a passage in the life of 
our Saviour which had not been treated by a painter’s hand. 
‘It was the moment after judgment when Christ came forth 
from the Pretorium, and before he had taken up the cross.” 
Grove endorsed with his authority (as a Biblical scholar) the 
statement of Canon Harford that this passage had never been 
pictorially represented. The idea fell into a receptive brain, and 
soon afterwards Doré began to make studies for his picture, and 
in 1867 stretched his canvas ; but the work .was not finished until 
1872, when it was sent to London. During a terrible interval 
of wreck and ruin, he had buried his picture in order that it 
might be in no danger from the German shells, and while he 
started out, with his valiant servant Jean, who was an old 
soldier, to serve as a National Guard. The two stationed 
themselves at all kinds of posts of danger while’ the master 
made sketches of the bastions, the skirmishes, and all the 
episodes of beleaguered Paris. 

Sir William Fraser saw a good deal of Doré both in London 
and Paris. Among the sights which Sir William showed him, 
the House of Commons seemed to impress Doré more than 
anything else. It was a full house, and Disraeli was among 
the members who spoke. After showing him the House of 
Lords and the Terrace, Sir William asked if the Speaker would 
permit him to show Doré his own house. ‘‘ The Speaker most 
courteously sent his train-bearer with the request that Monsieur 
Doré would allow the Speaker to present himself to him. As 
Mr. Denison’s knowledge of French was very scanty, and as 
Doré could speak no word of English, their conversation was of 
no importance ; indeed, Doré was mystified as to whom the very 
important personage in the black cut-away coat, silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, &c., could be; and stood before him in very 
much the same attitude as I have seen Eton boys when arguing 
with Dr. Hawtrey as to the propriety of their being flogged.” 
Doré made one amusing mistake in the House of Commons. 
One of the speakers being loudly cheered, he turned to Sir 
William and said, ‘‘I suppose this is from your German origin.” 
Asked what he meant, he said, ‘‘I observe that when the 
members approve they say, ‘ Ja, ja.” Sir William explained 
that there was nothing German in the exclamation, that it is 
simply ‘‘ Zcoutes.” Sir Witliam then noticed, and at other 
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times, the surprise and delight with which Doré appreciated the 
honour that was done him in this country. He said more than 
once, ‘‘ This is a dream. I shall go away, so that I may not be 
awakened.” 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson tells a good story of a charity dinner 
to which Jerrold took Doré almost on his first arrival in this 
country. The Chairman was the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Jerrold was anxious that his Royal Highness should speak of 
the presence of their distinguished guest. The Secretary of the 
Society was of opinion that the famous artist should receive the 
compliment due to so distinguished a foreigner. Asked to write 
the name on a slip of paper, Jerrold wrote: ‘‘ Distinguished 
visitor—Gustave Doré,” and the Secretary handed the paper to 
the Duke. Unfortunately, Jerrold had marked the accent over 
the ‘‘e” so faintly that it was invisible to his Highness. A 
few minutes later the Secretary went to Jerrold, hot and full of 
haste, with this reply and inquiry: ‘‘The Duke says, ‘ By all 
means, certainly—but who the devil is Dore?’” The accent 
being now accentuated, and a line added, ‘‘ whose pictures are the 
admiration of the whole civilised world,” due honour was paid 
to Jerrold’s friend in the Duke’s after-dinner oratory. 

The pilgrimage of Doré and Jerrold made a remarkable 
publication in design and execution. The drawings were 
,engraved in Paris under the eye of the artist. Grant & Co.— 
the firm being Messrs. Mozley, Thomson, and Sutton Sharpe— 
had executed a great deal of fine artistic work in the way 
of show-cards for Paris and America, as well as England. 
They may almost be said to have been the pioneers of the 
artistic poster about which so much is being deservedly said 
and written to-day. 

There is nothing finer, certainly nothing more effective, than 
the half-title page which Doré drew with an eye to the monthly 
cover of the serial work, and the poster that should proclaim it 
on the walls. The bold conception of Father Thames in the 
shadow of a London Bridge arch, with a stretch of the ship- 
laden river, and the British lion reclining at the foot of the 
colossal figure of the nautical deity, constituted a piece of com- 
position which might be studied with advantage to-day, when 
Art is condescending to the commercial decoration of our street 
hoardings. I recall the serious councils that were held over this 
production ; the many colours in which it was printed before 
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the simple black with red letters was adopted. But more 
serious still were the meetings at which we passed the proofs of 
the engravings in the work itself, after they had been submitted 



































PICKLE HERRING STREET. 
(Original Sketch by Doré.) 


to Doré and Jerrold ; what tremendous hopes all shared in the 
great success of the work ; the valuable collection of advertise- 
ments that were secured by Sharpe, the champion canvasser, 
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the Napoleon of advertising campaigns, with his carriages and 
horses, his fur coats, and his engaging manners. Doré only 
appeared once or twice, I believe, at Turnmill Street during the 
business of production; and he did not care much for what 
seemed to him to be the sordid side of the transaction, though 
he seconded every effort that could be made to sell his album, 
which he eventually broke up, and, mounting the best of his 
drawings, gave them away among his friends. I wanted Jerrold 
to induce Doré to visit the Black Country and make some studies 
of the great night scenes, the lights of the nineteenth century 
beacon-fires; and at one time hoped to have made a proposal for 
him to contribute a few special pages to the first provincial 
illustrated paper; but other engagements drew him from England, 
though I obtained for Zhe /ilustrated Midland News one or two 
sketches from his pencil. ‘‘ Crossing the Channel” was the 
best of them, far more finished in detail than any other. It was 
a scene of that kind of helpless physical misery from which even 
Nelson himself occasionally suffered at sea. Doré drew from 
both observation and feeling. The vessel is rolling, the sea 
chopping ; you realise this on a first glance at the picture ; and 
there are evidences of distress that are grim rather than humor- 
ous. Nevertheless, Doré frequently came to England. How 
often other illustrious Frenchmen would visit us, but for that 
silver streak of the poet, that dirty water of the realist! One of 
Dore’s favourite haunts was the Zoological Gardens. He was 
as fond of strolling from one cage to another, and watching the 
animals, as Landseer was. I don’t suppose these two habitues 
of the gardens ever met. Landseer immortalised his studies at 
the Zoo in his models of the’ king of beasts that adorn Trafalgar 
Square. Friends of Doré used to say that on arriving in London 
he would take a cab and rush off to the Zoo before he went to 
his hotel. Exaggeration is useful in emphasising a fact. Doré 
frequently went to the menagerie in Regent’s Park before he 
called on his human friends. There is a powerful touch of 
satire in one of his London pictures of the Monkey House, with 
the visitors to the gardens seen from the interior of the cage. 
The animals are contemplating the higher development of their 
species with a certain melancholy expression of interest keen 
enough to make one feel that some injustice has been done to 
the ladies and gentlemen with tails—and what eloquent tails 
some of them have, especially those that are hanging down in 
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expressive curliness or straightness from the higher perches of 
the cage ! 

Doré’s career as an artist may almost be said to have begun 
in infancy, for, in despite of every possible obstruction thrown 
in his way by his father, he gave rein to his genius, responded 
to his passionate love of nature by trying to reproduce its skies 
and landscapes in black and white and in colour, drew pictures 
of all sorts of things and all conditions of men, and was happy. 











OUTCAS!S, 1ONDON BRIDGE. 
(Original Sketch by Dore.) 


He was practically launched on the great world with his pencil 
in 1847, and in a characteristic and interesting way. He tells 
the story himself. ‘‘ It was in September,” he says, ‘‘ my parents 
being called to Paris by serious affairs, took me with them, Our 
stay was not to exceed three weeks. The idea of returning to 
the country after seeing this centre of light and learning, troubled 
me much. I thought over the means of remaining, for I had 
already resolved, in spite of the stout resistance of my parents, 
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on being an artist. They destined me, like my two brothers, 
for the Polytechnic School. One day I had passed the shop 
window of Aubert and Philippon, on the Place de la Bourse, 
and on returning to the hotel I made some caricatures in the style 
of those I had seen in the window. While my parents were out, 
I went to the publishers and showed them my sketches. M. Phi- 
lippon looked kindly and attentively at these beginnings, ques- 
tioning me as to my position, and sent me back to my parents 
with a letter inviting them to call upon him. They went, and 
M. Philippon, using all his persuasive eloquence, prevailed upon 
them to leave me in Paris, telling them that he could at once make 
use of my talent and my work. From that day it was decided 
that I might devote myself to my drawing. Had it not been for 
the good nature of M. Philippon {I say good nature, for what I 
could then do was very childish and innocent), I should have 
gone back to the depths of my province, and lost several years 
there.” 

Most men who have become famous in Art have been persuaded 
in their youth from making it their object in life. Many, having 
followed the lead of their fancy and inclination, have had to run 
the gauntlet of harsh and unsympathetic criticism. It was Doré’s 
lot to be criticised by his countrymen with an injustice bordering 
on persecution. The hearty acceptance of his work by the Eng- 
lish public was all the more grateful to him on this account. 
Theophile Gautier and Paul Dolloz, however, stood out from the 
ruck of detractors, and championed their compatriot with a thor- 
ough conviction of his great genius. They had enthusiastic 
sympathisers of distinction here and there; but it was left for 
London to appreciate Doré’s genius as it deserved, and to 
console him for the hypercriticism of Paris. 
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By WILuIAM BEATTY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RONALD IAN. 


©) a lovely evening in August, a travelling carriage drawn 

” by two wearied, dusty animals, popularly supposed in that 
part of Flanders to represent horses, came into view on the 
rising ground immediately overlooking the quiet, sleepy village 
of St. Vaux and its neighbouring Convent. 

When he had, as he thought, reached level ground, the pos- 
tillion reined in his beasts, gazed longingly down into the valley, 
and wondered how much the young fellow in the carriage would 
give him as a douceur. 

The young fellow alluded to, an Abbé seemingly, was strik- 
ingly handsome, and extremely elegant altogether in manner 
and appearance. At present, as became an elegant and fashion- 
able of the year 1675, he was pleased to exhibit only a languid 
interest in the scene before him. ‘* How long, my friend,” said 
he to the postillion, ‘‘ will it be before we arrive at our journey’s 
end?” 

‘‘Tf Monseigneur will but raise himself another inch or two,” 
returned the postillion, ‘‘ he will see St. Vaux in the valley 
below”; and he pointed to the other side of the river, which 
slipped past in a golden flood at their feet. ‘‘ That is the Convent 
of St. Mary’s to the left,” he added, drawing the Abbé’s atten- 
tion to a long grey building buried among trees, whose turrets 
alone hinted at its presence. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Monseigneur, indifferently, ‘‘ 1 fancy you 
had better get along, my friend.” 

The postillion urged his beasts forward, and the carriage 
rattled away, until it drew up at the steps of the ‘‘ Three Golden 
Lilies.” 

‘‘Could Monseigneur have rooms?” ‘‘What a question! 
The whole establishment was at Monseigneur’s disposal.” 

Monseigneur accepted this accommodating offer with an en- 
chanting smile and bow, which completely subjugated his host. 

‘Two rooms, Monsieur, two rooms. You have a fine place 
here, mine host, and doubtless good fishing. 1 am an enthusi- 
astic follower of the gentle art, and the river is a perfect idyl. 
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Two rooms ; the sitting-room in front, and the bed-room to the 
back ; that is all I am particular about.” 

‘* Will Monseigneur have the goodness to enter?” asked 
Boniface. ‘‘ Toinette,” he shouted, ‘‘ Monseigneur’s room.” 

A sprightly, blooming damsel, with a roguish eye, and as 
pretty a pair of ankles as need be, appeared from not very far 
away, and blushingly offered to show Monseigneur his room. 

The Abbé, having thoroughly refreshed himself, and removed 
the dust of travel from his person, partook of a substantial 
meal, which he wound up by a very gentlemanly attention 
to the various samples of wine set before him. That he was 
a connoisseur in other things as well as wine, was to be 
inferred from the many glances of open admiration with which 
he honoured Toinette. He assumed that the young man he had 
observed her speaking to at the door was her lover, and 
banteringly asked when the wedding was to come off. 

‘** Ah, Monsieur, I have no lover,” replied Toinette, sadly. 

‘* Heavens, we must remedy that, Toinette. You are far too 
pretty and distingué to coop yourself up here for ever.” 

‘* Does Monsieur think so? Am I pretty and distingué ? Oh, 
Monsieur flatters. I fear you say so because you—because you 
want something like——”’ 

‘* Like?” said the Abbé, softly, toying with his wine-glass, as 
he tried to help her over her verbal stile—‘‘ Like ae 

‘* Like——” then, hesitatingly, ‘‘ like Mademoiselle at the 
Convent.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” repeated he, in a tone that had no par- 
ticular inflection. 

‘* Yes, sucha beautiful young lady, and so sad.” 

‘Ah! so she wants something ?” he yawned. 

‘* Yes, but it is a secret,” exclaimed Toinette. 

‘‘Oh, you may trust me, child,” said the young Abbé, re- 
assuringly. ‘*Asecret?” 

‘* Yes, she—she wished me to give a certain young gentle- 
man a letter, which she had written.” 

‘‘ Ah! your lover,” said the Abbé, wickedly. 

‘* Monsieur,” exclaimed Toinette, with an injured air, ‘* he is 
not my lover ; I have none——” 

‘* That only shows the exceeding bad taste which character- 
ises the male persuasion in St. Vaux, then,” exclaimed her 
tormentor. ‘‘ Shocking, but I guess how it is. So mine host’s 
son is in love with one of the ladies at the Convent ? ” 
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‘*Oh! Monsieur, no, no, 0,” excitedly exclaimed Toinette. 
‘*NO. The landlord’s son! Why, 4e—he is the young Sieur 
de Vaux.” 

‘*Oh, ho! And so the young Sieur is in love, is he?” 

‘* Heavens, yes, so very much. It is so sad. The lady— 
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such a charming young lady—is kept there by her father against 
her wish, because she will not allow him to use her money left 
her by will.” 

** And how did they meet ?” said the Abbé, cautiously. 

‘* The young Sieur is passionately fond of fishing ” (And so is 
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the lady, thought the Abbé); ‘‘so one day, as she was walking 
in the Convent meadow, he was fishing from the other bank, 
and—that’s the way it all happened,” finished up Toinette, 
lamely. 

** And that’s the way it always happens,” murmured the Abbé, 
sentimentally gazing at Toinette. ‘‘ Lucky fellow,” he said. 
‘* And so you have a letter from one or the other every day ?” 

‘*One!” exclaimed she. ‘‘ Two or three a day, you mean.” 

‘* How pleasant a thing it must be to be in love, Toinette !”’ 
mused her questioner. 

‘*T have never been in love, Monsieur. But,” with an air of 
sweet inquisitiveness, ‘‘ what brings Monsieur to this quiet place?” 

An idea suddenly struck the Abbé. 

‘It is a secret, Toinette,” he explained. ‘‘I wonder now if 
this young lady at the Convent is the same whose interests have 
brought me here——” 

‘*Mademoiselle de Brisson?” interposed Toinette, breath- 
lessly. 

‘* What a coincidence !” exclaimed the Abbé. 

‘I am so glad,” said Toinette ; ‘‘it is quite romantic; they 
will be able to get married now, if her father has relented.” 
Then she sighed. 

‘« Why do you sigh, Toinette ?” queried the Abbé. 

‘* Monsieur will not stay long now ; Monsieur will go away, 
and forget !” 

‘* Toinette !” 

‘* Yes, Monsieur.” 

‘*T am going to tell you another secret.” 

‘* Ouz,” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

‘* Listen! in your ear”; and he whispered two or three 
words in her shell-pink ear. 

Toinette started. ‘* Not an——” 

‘* Hush !” cautioned the Abbé. 

Next morning, the Abbé remained a-bed till nearly noon. 
After a very elaborate and careful toilette, and a tolerably sub- 
stantial breakfast, the young fellow procured from the landlord 
a fishing-rod and basket. 

Thus equipped he made his way down the village street, the 
admired of all St. Vaux, until he came to a certain lane that led 
_ to the river bank. ‘‘I wonder if the fish will bite to-day,” was 
his thought. ‘‘ Not that I care. Life at St. Vaux for a week 
or so promises to be very pleasant. That Toinette is a sweet, 
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demure little thing.” Just at that moment his meditations were 
interrupted. ‘‘ Ah, ha! the young Sieur,” he exclaimed, as a 
man advanced across the meadow in the direction of the Abbé. 

** Not such a bad-looking fellow,” was the Abbé’s comment 
as the stranger passed ; ‘‘ she certainly has taste.” 

As for the Sieur, if his thoughts were to be guessed from the 
expression of his face they were not by any means pleasant. 
The Abbé watched him until he turned into the lane, giving his 
shoulders an eloquent shrug as he exclaimed, ‘‘I thought so!” 
The young man had taken a furtive look back. 

Leisurely the Abbé proceeded to put his tackle in order. 
Apparently he was in no hurry ; at least, so thought a young 
girl, habited in the garb of a nun, who watched him from the 
opposite bank. Her figure seemed graceful and well-formed 
enough; her features were regular and beautiful and full of 
intelligence ; they had, besides, a suggestion of diadlerie that 
sensibly increased the charm of a face already alluring enough ; 
her eyes were deep in colour and singularly bright, in certain 
lights almost purple; her complexion was of a beautiful white, 
the purity of snow suffused by sun; her lips were ruddy and 
kissable ; and her hair a dull dead bronze ; whilst her teeth were 
of the whitest, her hands and feet of the most aristocratic mould. 
As she reclined upon the turf-cut seat of the Convent garden, 
she looked the picture of holy resignation and renunciation. 
Appearances in woman, however, are not to be trusted. Sister 
Angelique was not by any means happy ; she was perfectly and 
deliciously miserable. A poky old hole of a Convent did not 
suit her disposition in the least. It was all very well for a 
week, and it had actually been bearable for a fortnight, but her 
volatile nature, notwithstanding the excitement of her clandes- 
tine intercourse with the young Sieur, had begun to find things 
pall upon it. 

Meanwhile, the young Abbé moved gently away from her, 
whipping the stream as he went. Only, now and again he would 
take a quick, conscious look over at the figure of the young girl 
among the roses, until he had rounded the bend of the river and 
disappeared from her view. 

Day after day, despite the allurements of Toinette and the 
landlord’s wine, the Abbé was to be found fishing assiduously 
up and down stream. Some days he caught fish, oftener his 
basket was empty. 

He had paid one visit to the Convent since his arrival, but, 
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as he toid Toinette, had not been altogether successful in his 
mission. Notwithstanding his ill-luck, his face wore rather a 
pleased expression—nay, he actually laughed as he asked : 

‘* How is the young Sieur, Toinette ?” 

‘*Eh! Monsieur,” exclaimed Toinette; ‘‘he is just eating 





“ FISHING!” 


his heart out. I believe he will do you a harm if you do not 

have a care.” 
‘Bah! my child. If he suffers, serve him right. Let him 

have a taste of what he is giving his fiancée, the lovely Made- 

moiselle de—de—what’s her name ?—de Sevenge, over at the 

Chateau there.” 

‘* Ah! poor Mademoiselle,” sighed Toinette. ‘‘ She is break- 
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ing her heart over him ; pity that girl at St. Mary’s ever came. 
Ah! you men.” 

‘* We are sad dogs,” said the Abbé, pinching her rosy cheek. 
‘*Ta, ta, Toinette,” and he made his way down to the river 
brink. 

Mademoiselle de Brisson was at her wonted post. For a 
little space there was the customary fire of cross-looks and 
conscious interest displayed, while, as usual, the Abbé fished 
his way downwards towards the point. 

‘* Patience! patience!!” said he, as he neared that spot. 
‘* Patience !” 

Mademoiselle was plucking the roses ; one or two blossoms 
she threw carelessly into mid-stream. At last one came within 
reach of the Abbé’s rod ; he drew it from the water, raised it to 
his lips, kissed it, and then placed it in his breast. 

Mademoiselle smiled a gratified smile, waved him a timid 
salute, and disappeared into the garden. 

‘* Caught,” murmured the Abbé, and ceased fishing. 

After this mutual declaration, the Abbé, much to Toinette’s 
disquiet, became a frequent, almost a daily, visitor at the 
Convent. 

Another, besides Toinette, was much exercised in regard to 
the handsome Abbé’s conduct. 

As often as the Abbé walked with the Lady Superior in the 
Convent garden, he was sure to catch sight of the pale, anxious 
face of the young Sieur, peering out jealously from amongst the 
undergrowth that bordered that side of the stream. 

The Abbé’s first visit was paid the day after the roses had 
been flung into the stream. His request to speak with the Lady 
Superior had been answered by that lady herself, and she had 
listened with great patience to his long and eloquent statement 
regarding Mademoiselle de Brisson. 

She was sorry, of course, at the cause of his visit, and 
also that the rules of her house would prevent her enjoying often 
the society of such an agreeable person as the Abbé. She had 
understood that Mademoiselle de Brisson was there of her own 
free will, and, indeed, had been led by Mademoiselle to believe 
that her father was dead. 

At this declaration the Abbé could not help showing that he 
was nonplussed, for he had been trading upon the skeleton 
history of Mademoiselle supplied him by Toinette, which was 
evidently not the same as that known by the Lady Superior. 
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. His presence of mind, however, quickly supplied a plausible 
excuse for such a faux pas. 

‘‘ Ah! pardon, Madame. I am desolated. I must beg of 
you to extend your forbearance. I have so many of these 
delicate matters to arrange, that I do not wonder I have made 


a an error. But, indeed, Madame, if you could do anything to 
| reconcile Mademoiselle to take the same view of her future as 
q her family, you will confer a great obligation upon them. It is 


true, as you have informed me, that the gentleman they desire 
to see her married to is considerably older, but he is of good 
family ; and then, her heart is not engaged.” 

‘*Ah, Monseigneur, you do not understand a woman,” said 
the Lady Superior, sentimentally. 

‘* Has any man ever done so?” returned the Abbé. ‘‘ Your- 
self, for instance, Madame. Someone, surely, must have 
i misunderstood you; otherwise I should not have had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. His loss has, indeed, been my 
gain.” 

The Lady Superior was flattered— her very coldness and 
, sudden hauteur assured the flatterer that she was. Oh, dear 
yes, the affair had given her great anxiety. She was sorry for 
the girl, and rather inclined to see things with her eyes. But 
she had to consider the good name of her house. ‘‘I have just 
given orders,” she said, ‘‘to have several very insecure places . 
looked to, or some night we may havea scandal. That door there, 
for instance,” and she pointed to a gate half-hidden amongst ivy 
in that corner of the garden-wall which abutted on the country 
road that ran away tewards St. Vaux, ‘‘ is so easily opened you 
might do it with a touch”; and she inserted a bit of broken 
twig in a crack in the wood and gently forced the bolt back. 
‘*T am afraid Jean will have to barricade this at once. There is 
no saying what might happen before it could be rendered 
secure ; these village workmen are so slow.” 

‘*True,” returned the Abbé, with a laugh; ‘‘ but then they 
are sure.” With many expressions of regard on his part, and 
assurances from Madame that she would do her best, they 
parted. 

At least an hour each day for three days running, the Abbé 
had long and earnest consultations with the Lady Superior ; for 
three days the young Sieur suffered untold agonies as he 
watched from the opposite shore ; and still the Abbé had not 
seen or spoken with his fair enchantress, The rules of the 
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Convent made it impossible for him to see and converse with the 
girl alone. All interviews had to take place in presence of the 
Lady Superior. 

On the fourth day, as the Abbé passed the small door lead- 
ing into the garden, curiosity constrained him to see if its 
fastenings had been locked to. As he half expected, it was still 
in the same precarious condition. Instinctively he pushed it 
open. ‘‘I’ll just step in and see if that idiot is on the watch.” 
Sure enough he was there, but what the Abbé did not expect to 
find was Mademoiselle de Brisson walking alone in one of the 
alleys. 

Mademoiselle blushed with a most engaging air of con- 
fusion. Then summoning to her aid a timid look of assurance 
that half-invited, half-repelled, whispered, as if afraid, ‘‘ Ah, 
you bold young fellow; what brings you here? Fly at once 
before I raise an alarm.” 

‘* Ah! angel, saint,” exclaimed the Abbé ; ‘‘surely you will 
not drive me from Paradise, just as I have my foot within its 
gates—before my lips have tasted its fruits, or its music—the 
eternal music of love—has echoed through my breast.” 

‘* Ah, wicked !” she whispered again. ‘‘ Who are you ; how 
did you come to——?” And here she looked up with a sugges- 
tion of alarm in voice and feature—‘‘ How came you to know 
of my presence here ? ” 

‘* Madame,” said he, readily ; ‘‘ your fame has gone abroad, 
yea, even to the ‘Three Golden Lilies.’ I, as a gentleman 
and a devoted servant of the fair sex, felt a burning desire to 
behold those charms that have been so loudly sung.” 

** But an Abbé !” 

‘‘ Madame, I—with sorrow I confess it—I am no Abbé. It 
was the only means I could think of to obtain an interview.” 

‘Then who are you ?” she tremblingly asked. 

‘* Monsieur de Lanier, Madame ; unknown to you, but your 
slave. I am rich. I love you. I adore you. Your charms 
are irresistible--—” 

‘* Ah,” she sighed, evidently relieved and distinctly delighted. 
‘* And—and do you find them as remarkable as you were led to 
expect ?” 

‘*No, indeed,” slowly returned the diplomatic Abbé. 
«ec No —d ” 

She drew herself away at this with a haughty toss of the 
head. 
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‘* No,” continued he; ‘‘I find them beyond all praise. I 
am dazzled, oppressed with so much beauty, so much gracious- 
ness. Ah, you cannot conceive the strength of my feelings. 
To be with you—near you—to receive one kind look from these 
radiant orbs; to hear your sweet, low voice; to press your 
yielding form to my heart thus, is worth an eternity of pain, of 
hopeless waiting.” And with these seem- 
ingly wild and whirling words, he strained 
her passionately to his breast, and rained 
hot kisses down upon her cheeks, her 
eyes, her neck, her hair, until she almost 
sobbed with joy beneath his embrace. 
Ah! this was love; a man’s 
love, and not a peeking boy’s. 
This man could sacrifice every- 
thing, go through fire 
and water and blood for 
her. 

How long their tender 
communion lasted they 
scarce knew, hardly 
cared ; but at length they 
were roused by the high 
alto of Sister Ursula. To 
whisper a few words of 
farewell, appoint an hour 
of meeting again, was 
all they had time for, 
ere that austere spirit’s 
approach ; but Made- 
moiselle adroitly 


effected a diversion, ae 


leaving the way clear “€ 
for the Abbé to escape. 
The Abbé and Ma- ““STRAINED HER PASSIONATELY TO HIS BREAST.”’ 


demoiselle managed to 

meet constantly without interruption or suspicion. They had 
already had four or five interviews before he could get her to 
listen to such a thing as flight. Desirous as she was of once 
more seeing Paris, she seemed to shrink from the thought of 


visiting it. 
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But eventually the Abbé overcame her scruples by declaring 
that he would die without her, and it was arranged that their 
flight should take place that night. Had the two known that 
their conversation had been overheard by an eavesdropper, 
neither would have looked forward to the night with so much 
longing and confidence. 

The Abbé had acquainted mine host with his intention of 
leaving that night to visit the Chateau of a friend some miles 
distant. The postillion was already in the secret, and would 
remain so as long as his fee was unpaid. As for Toinette, the 
Abbé had no intention of leaving her behind, so she, disguised 
as a boy, was to catch the coach at a certain point on the road 
and accompany him to Paris. One thing, ‘however, he had 
not arranged for, and that was the interference of the young 
Sieur. 

As he neared the village on his return from the Convent, 
he observed that gloomy person evidently waiting to interrupt 
him. 

Swinging his cane gaily, on went the Abbé, with an easy 
nonchalance that seemed to irritate ‘the youth. When he 
approached, the Abbé saluted and made as if to pass. 

‘* One moment, sir!” 

The Abbé stopped short. ‘‘ Monsieur has the advantage of 
me.” 

‘*T am the Sieur de Vaux!” answered the other. ‘‘ You 
know why I desire to speak with you.” 

‘*T repeat,” said the Abbé, blandly, ‘‘ Monsieur has the 
advantage of me.” 

‘‘No. It is you who have the advantage of me, sir,” hotly 
returned the young Sieur. ‘‘ You have stolen from me the only 
thing 1 

‘* You did not possess,” interrupted the Abbé, quickly. ‘‘I 
will not pretend to misunderstand your meaning. If, however, 
you are not hopelessly prejudiced, madly in love, or beyond the 
aid of reason, you will accept a hint. You are and have been 
fooled, and by one not worthy the love of a good, honest man. 
Return to her you have so shamefully and thoughtlessly deserted, 
and beg her pardon ; make sure of a good woman’s love while 
you have time ; and x“ 

‘* Sir, I will not listen to your oily tongue ; you are a disgrace 
to your profession.” 
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The Abbé gave a pleased smile. 
‘You come here under the guise of a man of God, and rob 
me of the affection of one I passionately adore. You may 
attempt to abduct, as you have already deceived, an innocent, 
unsophisticated girl——”’ 

‘* Ah!” ejaculated the Abbé. 

‘*Oh, yes, Monseigneur, I know all,” continued the Sieur. 
** You may attempt that, but you will have to get rid of me first.” 

** Bah:!| What will you do, my fine fellow ? ” 

‘* Alarm the Convent, and expose you.” 

** And yourself at the same time. Listen. I am not quite 
sure about you, or to what length the strength of your foolish 
passion for Mademoiselle de Brisson may carry you, or I would 
explain certain truths to you; but, as I am pressed for time, I 
will allow you to accompany myself and Mademoiselle to our 
journey’s end.” 

** And where is that ?” asked the Sieur, surprisedly. 

‘** Paris,” replied the Abbé. ‘‘ But you must promise that 
when we come to the Barriers you will listen to my explanations 
and depart the way you came.” 

‘*T may listen,” answered the young fellow, doggedly ; ‘‘ but 
I will not depart.” 

‘* We shall see,” said the Abbé, sarcastically. ‘‘ If you are 
determined to follow us to Paris, meet me at the corner of the 
wood on this side of the Convent at half-past eleven.” With 
which parting injunction, Monseigneur gravely departed round 
one of the bends in the road. 

At half-past eleven the young Sieur was at the appointed 
spot, mounted on a jet-black horse known far and near for its 
speed and staying power. In perfect silence he followed the 
carriage containing the Abbé and Toinette until it drew up on 
the Paris side of the Convent. He saw Mademoiselle hurriedly 
emerge from the gate and enter the vehicle, which immediately 
afterwards drove off. 

For mile after mile, league after league, the Abbé and his 
companions travelled without interruption, only every now and 
again stopping to change horses. At such times, Mademoiselle 
would draw back as if desirous of avoiding observation ; she 
always showed great relief on a fresh departure. At the same 
time, as night wore or, and Paris grew nearer and nearer, she 
became more nervous and excitable. A suspicion, dim but 
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intuitive, apparently warned her of some evil, and she sought 
to avert it, but was unable. When that feeling was gaining 
upon her, the Abbé thought he could hear the hoof-beats of 
the young Sieur’s horse, as he doggedly, like a shadow of 
Fate, followed them on his coal-black steed. 

As the road wound round to the wind, or away from it, 
and the hoof-beats went and came, the Abbé would close his 
mouth with a firm, grim smile, and repeat the one word, 
‘*Still.” At length, Mademoiselle de Brisson started up, 
clutched the Abbé, and in a tone of suppressed fear, exclaimed : 
‘‘Listen! Do you not hear—hear some one? Some one 
follows. I have felt the echo of that hoof-beat all these dreary 
miles. I—I—Oh, save me. If you love me, save—— They 
seek my life,” and she lay back fainting in the Abbé’s arms. 

With some trouble he at length succeeded in bringing her 
round. ‘‘Hush,” he said, soothingly; ‘‘ you are needlessly 
alarming yourself. It is the young Sieur de Vaux, stupid 
brute. I had to let him come or he would have spoilt all. 
But I will send him to the right about.” 

“Oh! do—do; I hate him—hate him,” she whispered. 
** Immediately—at once.” 

‘* Have patience, sweet,” said her companion, reassuringly. 
‘* At the next post he will go of his own free will.” 

‘*If he do not! I——” She sank back upon the Abbé’s 
breast with a sigh of relief. 

Again the hoof-beats. Silence! Then a streak of light in 
the dim perspective—the silver streak of dawn—the hoof-beats 
nearer and nearer. A stern, implacable look gathcred on the 
handsome clear-cut features of the Abbé—a look that fascinated 
the confiding, trembling, apprehensive woman who Izy in his 
arms—a look which sent a shiver of cold through all her body, as 
if the river of blood in her veins were turning to ice—a look 
that was the symbol of another and a greyer dawn than that 
which now began to show without, Her lips grew dry and 
pallid, her hands cold and nerveless ; she strove to speak, bit 
could not. Only, as the faint dawn strengthened, and the out- 
lines of things shaped themselves from the dusk, her hold upon 
his arm grew tighter and tighter in spasmodic jerks of terror. 
The hoof-beats rang out close behind and through the windows ; 
the last post, the Barriers, and the roofs of Paris showed now 
against the east. The carriage drew up—there were voices and 
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a dark crowd of men—then the young Sieur bending from his 
saddle, his pale, wearied face looking out from the cloud of 
steam that rose from his horse. 

** Will Monseigneur show his passport ?” 

‘** Certainly,” and the Abbé drew from his pocket a paper 
which he handed the owner of the voice. 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the officer, as he glanced at it by the aid 
of a lantern, ‘‘ you are Desgrais at last.” Mademoiselle started 
and looked wildly at the Abbé, who steadily averted his face. 

‘* We have waited long, but we have caught the bird now; ” 
and he peered into the obscurity of the coach at the fainting 
form of the miserable woman who had come all these leagues to 
meet her doom. 

‘Yes, Monsieur,” returned Desgrais, the detective, ‘‘ my 
work is done. Allow me formally to hand over into your keep- 
ing the person of——” He paused to look at the figure 
bendirg in the saddle. ‘‘ Are you listening, Monsieur ?—of 
Madame de Brinvilliers !” 

The figure never moved. Its eyes seemed on fire as they 
gazed in through the windows of the coach at the huddled-up 
heap that clung to the arm of Desgrais like seaweed to a rock 
when the tide is flowing out. 

** Madame de Brinvilliers,” said the officer, ‘‘ I arrest you on 
a charge of poisoning your husband, the Marquis de Brinvilliers— 
and others.” 

At that moment a choking cry issued from the lips of the 
young Sieur, he reeled in his saddle, and fell. 

When Desgrais, who had sprung to his assistance, lifted 
his head, he felt at once that the unfortunate young man was 
dead. 

‘*One more—but the last,” said Desgrais, significantly, as 
he rose. 
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By G. B. Burein. 














(PHotocraPHs By A. B. CHatwoop.) 





KURDISH GIPSIES. 





HE Kurdish gipsy is to be met with in all parts of Turkey, 

and is essentially nomadic. How he continues to exist at 

all is a mystery; but a glimpse at the above illustration 

may, perhaps, give a significant clue to the matter. If he should 

chance to meet with an opulent Armenian money-lender by the 

way-side, the chances are that the ‘‘ moral suasion” of one of 

these long gun-barrels, would speedily induce a forced loan. 

Kurdish gipsy-women are singularly beautiful, with flashing 

dark eyes, and magnificent teeth, They are great adepts at for- 
tune-telling, and make unrivalled beggars. 
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TURKISH VILLAGE SHOP. 


The “ Universal Provider” to a Turkish village scorns the 
activity of his Western rivals. In some mysterious way the shop 
is stocked, and the rest left to chance. If youlike to buy any- 
thing, well and good ; if you are not a purchaser—Kismet ! It 
will be all the same a hundred years hence. 


4 


The Turkish peasant is 
one of the finest fellows in 
the world. He has a mag- 
nificent physique, is frugal, 
chaste, sober, and would be 
industrious were it not for 
the iniquitous system which 
prevails in Turkey of farm- 
ing out the taxes. Every- 
thing that he cultivates, be- 
yond the bare necessaries 

; of life, is taken from him by 

e extortionate officials ; con- 

aaa Pe ie H sequently, he produces as 
TURKISM PEASANT. little as possible. 





IN TURKEY. 








FIREMEN (TOULOUMBAGEES) AMUSING THEMSELVES. 


Turkish firemen are a survival from some remote period, and 
their primitive appliances for the extinction of fires, are, to say 
the least, archaic. And 
they seldom hurry to 
afire. If Allah wills a 
house to be burnt 
down, it would be im- 
pious to combat His 
decree, and so, in 
most instances, the 
will of Allah is ac- 
complished. 





These dignified- 
looking individuals are 
merchants from far 
Bokhara, sojourning 
in Constantinople 
whilst disposing of 
their merchandise, in 

. the shape of rugs, 
shawls, &c. The dis- 
posal of their goods 
will take time, owing 
to the slow methods 
of selling which they 
adopt. 
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DANCING DERVISHES, 


The Dancing Dervishes are extremely graceful as they spin 
round with closed eyes, in a kind of religious ecstasy, their heads 
reclining on one arm. As they gyrate, the air fills out their long 
gowns until they resemble so mone human balloons. Faster 

gies and faster they spin, 
winding in and out 
without touching each 
other in the most mar- 
vellous fashion, until 
forced to stop from 
exhaustion. 








TheArmutgee’s (ap- 
ple-seller) method of 
doing business is tope- 
rambulate the streets 
with his stock-in-trade 
in a huge basket on 
his back, and scales 
in his hand, A great 
deal of unnecessary 
shouting and gesticu- 
lation accompanies all 
his sales, 





IN TURKEY. 





COFFEE. 


Every true follower of the Prophet leaves off all pretence at 
work several times during the day, in order to indulge in a cup 
of coffee, which is be matty and sweet, and served in a 

small cup the size of 
an ordinary egg-cup. 
Made in this fashion 
the coffee is supposed 
to be extremely nu- 
tritious and strength- 
ening. 





The melon-seller 
is almost an itinerant 
merchant. Some- 
times, however, he 
will bring a waggon- 
load of melons to 
town, shoot them 
down in a snug corner 
of the street, and live 
there until they are 
all sold, or he has 
eaten up his stock- 


A MELON SELLER (“‘KOVOUNGEE.”’) in-trade. 
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TURKISH CAFE. 


The Turkish café is much patronised by hamals (porters) 
when their day’s work is done. They will sit almost motionless 


WATER SELLER (“‘suGEE”). 


for. hours over a 
narghilé (water-pipe) 
thinking of ‘‘ maistly 
nought,” the charcoal 
on the top of the to- 
baccohavingaslightly 
narcotic effect. 


The water-seller 
pervades space gener- 
ally in Constantinople 
during the hot wea- 
ther. The Turks are 
great connoisseurs as 
regards water, and 
profess to be able to 
tell at a sip - from 
which of the cele- 
brated springs it has 
come, The water- 
carrier’s leather sack 
or bag is generally 
shrouded with - cool 
green leaves. 
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TURKI“-H PRIESTS. 


Turkish priests have a habit of sitting silently in circles on 
carpets in the open air. There is a simple reverence about their 
devotional exercises which puts to shame our own elaborate 


A TURKISH PROFESSOR AND PUPILS. 


preparations for. wor- 
ship. Ifa Turk wishes 
to pray, he will do 
so in the middle of the 
road, on the deck of a 
Bosphorus __ steamer, 
the corner of a ba- 
zaar ; locality does not 
disturb him in the 
least. 


Turkish methods 
of training the young 
require to be care- 
fully studied to be un- 
derstood. I was once 
in a Turkish school 
where the children 
all squatted on the 
floor, and a colony of 
swallows, which had 
built nests in the 
room, flew in and out 
of the open windows. 
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ALBANIAN BRIGANDS, 


The Albanian brigand is a truculent-looking scoundrel who 
bristles all over with weapons, and has a nasty knack of forward- 
ing portionsof his prisoners totheir friends until therequired amount 
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TURKISH BEGGARS, 





of ransom is paid. 
Oneearisgenerally 
sent first ; thenthe 
other; and, finally, 
three or four fing- 
ers. Ifthishint does 
not bring forth the 
sum required, it is 
a poor look-out for 
the prisoner. 


Turkish beggars 
are the most piti- 
able-looking in the 
‘universe. In some 
of the islands of 
the Grecian Archi- 
pelago the produc- 
tion of monstrosi- 
ties for the Turkish 
market is a regular 
and most lucrative 
profession. 
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GIPSY-GIRI AND FORTUNE TELLER. 


The Turkish gipsy-girl is the most ‘‘carneying” fortune- 
teller to be met with anywhere. She has a way of mesmerising 





IN THE HAREM, 


- 


her victim with the 
lavish prodigality of 
her smiles, and will 
deftly ascertain his 
wishes. The larger 
the dbakshish the 
higher the good-for- 
tune that awaits him. 


A Turkish lady’s 
indoor costume, 
when she has thrown 
aside the all-en- 
shrouding yashmak, 
is more easy than 
elegant. She spends 
most of her. time in 
doing nothing, and, 
as a rule, lacks men- 
tal cultivation. 
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TURKISH PORTERS (“‘ HAMALS”). 


There is a tradition in Constantinople that a hamal will 
carry anything you can get or his back. This is a mistake ; 
ar you cannot get 
enough on to satisfy 
him. Hisfoodconsists 
mainly of bread and 
salted olives. On 
this frugal fare he 
will work harder than 
an English navvy, 
and for an infinitely 
lower wage. 


This hamal is 
lightly shouldering a 
huge cask, and will 
probably carry it a 
mile. I once saw a 
porter going jauntily 
up ‘‘ Step Street,” in 
Constantinople, with 
a cottage piano. 


A PORTER (** HAMAL ’ ). 














IN TURKEY. 














A TRAVELLING “ CAFFEGEE.”’ 


This last sketch represents a travelling ‘‘ caffégee,” who 
carries his restaurant about with him, and sets it up wherever 
he thinks fit. . One of the greatest charms about Constantinople 
is its facilities for open-air life during the summer. Anyone can 
start business with the most limited capital, and live on next to 
nothing. There is always a delicious air, a constant tide of 
colour, an ebb and flow of tourist humanity in search of the 
picturesque. Mark Twain has not exaggerated the laziness of 
the Constantinople street-dogs; they have reduced it to a 
science. In lieu of the dogs getting out of people’s way, every- 
one has to avoid disturbing their repose. It is no uncommon 
thing for the whole traffic of the Grand’ Rue de Pera to be 
blocked until the dogs in the middle of the street condescend to 
get up and move on. 
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By Mary L. PENDERED. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD HIGHAM. 


UNT BARBARA says I am an unnatural boy because I 
don’t care for Sir Walter Scott’s books. As if any 
natural boy would like anything she did! Jvanhoe and the 
Talisman arn’t so bad, but there’s a good deal too much tommy- 
rot about love, and all that sort of thing, in them ; besides yards 
on yards of what they call scene-painting, or word-painting, 
which is perfectly sickening. "Who wants to be told that the 
sky is blue or the grass is green? I always skip all that, of 
course ; so does everybody—with any sense. 

But that wasn’t what 1 was going to say. It was about a 
lark we had once with old Marston, the chap whose school- 
house we board in—Blathers and me—and a fine spree it was, 
only it was spoilt at the finish by But I'll tell you all about 
it, so’s you can see for yourself. 

Marston’s wasn’t a bad place to live in, at first. He had just 
gone and got married, and he was that treacly-sweet you 
couldn’t get his hair up, hardly. He and Mrs. Marston used to 
look at each other fit to make a cat laugh, they were so spooney ; 
and, so long as us fellows kept a bit up to the mark, he never 
found fault. But all that was before the ‘‘ Squaller” came, a 
horrid little brat of a baby that did nothing but howl from 
morning till night. It must have kept old Marston awake half 
the night, for he got so beastly waxy there was no pleasing him. 
We all hated that kid, and didn’t we just pity Mrs. Marston, 
with a crabby husband and a constant screamer to mind! She 
wasn’t half a bad sort, herself, and often took us fellows’ parts 
when there were ructions ; so she didn’t deserve to be worried 
as she was. 

Well, I was going to tell you about our cave—Blathers’ and 
mine—and that was what made me start about Scott, because it 
was through reading we went in for the cave. Blathers took a 
paper called Zhe Boy’s Own Adventurer, and there was a 
splendid tale in it, much better than anything Scott ever 
wrote, about a chap who lived by smuggling ; and rare larks he 
had! We often talked of running away and taking up the 
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smuggling trade; which must be a glorious life for a fellow 
with any goin him, but we never could save up enough money 
to pay our railway fares to the sea. We were in the Midlands, 
you see, and when we got our screws there were always some 
ticks to pay up at the school tuck-shop. But one day Blathers 
said : 

‘*I say, Jonesie, I don’t see why we. shouldn’t nave a 
smuggler’s cave here, in a small way”; and, when I asked 


“WE USED TO SMUGGLE 10BACCO AND CIGARETTES.” 


whereabouts, he pointed to a woodpile that was in a corner of 
the paddock leading .out from Marston’s garden. It was a 
great heap of faggots and clumps, stored for firewood, I 
suppose, ready for winter. It took us some time to burrow 
it out and stow the wood away, without anybody seeing us, and 
sneaking ; but when it was done it really made quite a decent 
sort of cave, and we smuggled no end of things into it. 

It was a great satisfaction to have a place where we could 
go and smoke when we liked, and we used to smuggle tobacca 
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and cigarettes whenever we got half a chance. The cave had 
quite a store of tobacco in it, at last. We never told a soul, 
though we wanted to take a rise out of some of the other chaps 
over it; but it wouldn’t have done. 

One day Blathers said: 

‘‘We ought to kidnap someone—a girl, if possible, and 
carry her off. They always do.” 

‘* Not a girl, Blathers,” I said. 

He laughed in an awful ruffianly manner, and puffed at his pipe. 

** Why not?” 

‘* Oh, they’re silly, and take upso much room. Besides, there 
isn’t a girl worth looking at about here—unless Jane would do.” 

Jane was the ‘‘ Squaller’s” nurse. She wasn’t bad-looking, 


so far as I had noticed. 
‘* Jane!” said Blathers, in disgust. ‘‘ I’ve not come down to 


servant girls, thanks.” 

({ forgot to mention that Blathers is ‘older than me; he’s 
nearly fifteen.) 

There was, as the novels say, ‘‘a prolonged pause.” Then, 
suddenly, old Blathers said : 

‘Tell you what—why not the ‘ Squaller’ itself?” 

I was staggered. ; 

‘* What, kidnap the ‘ Squaller’ ?” I cried. 

‘* Exactly. It wouldn’t take up much room, and there’d be 


no end of sport.” 
I agreed that it was a good idea, but had my doubts about 


the future. 

‘* Suppose anything happened to it. Don’t babies’ heads roll 
off when they ain’t properly held together? They always seem 
as if they’re not on very tight. I remember my sister had one, 
and when I tried to hold it F 

‘* Shut up!” said Blathers, contemptuously ; ‘I don’t want 
to hear about your sister’s kid. There’s no fear, Jonesie ; babies 
have nine lives, like cats ; and if it did croak, I ‘should think 
they'd be thankful to get rid of it.” 

That settled the matter. 

The ‘‘ Squaller’s ” doom was sealed ! 

We laid our plans artfully. Two days later, when Jane was 
wheeling the ‘‘ Squaller” up Gypsy Lane in the perambulator 





. (for-a wonder it was asleep—the baby, I mean, not: the per- 


ambulator), she heard an awful yell ! 
She was walking along as if to-morrow was a year off, and 
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sort of chewing the cud, when she saw us fellows coming down 


the lane as if Old Nick was after us. 
‘“‘ Mad dog! mad dog!” shrieked Blathers, and I holloaed, 


‘Run for your life! Run—run—run!” 
Jane gave one awful yelp, and bolted before you could say Jack 


Robinson. 





When we could see for laughing, 
Blathers snatched up the ‘‘Squaller,” 
and we both tore off to the cave as 
fast as we could pelt. Of course, the 
little brute woke up and began to 
squall, but we got it safe in, and 
nobody saw us. ‘ 

‘You must go and smuggle ibe t: _ 
a bottle or something, or I shall apse : 
never stop it,” said Blathers, . 
who was waving the bundle of 
clothes up and down, till it was a wonder the kid inside wasn’t 
shaken to a jelly. Lord! howit did yell. 

I sneaked round to the house, and collared a bottle full of milk 
that was standing in the nursery. If it hadn’t been for that I 
don’t believe we ever should have shut it up ; but it gurgled and 
gurgled itself to sleep at last, and weren’t we thankful ! 

We made it up a sort of bed with rugs and things, and then 
went back to the house to hear the fun. 

Several of the fellows were talking together, 


“*MAD DOG!’ SHRIEKED BLATHERS.”’ 
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‘‘What’s up?” asked Blathers, carelessly. ‘‘ Anything the 
matter?” 














** Rather,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ The 
baby’s lost.” 
‘What, the 
* Squaller’?” 
“Yes. There 
was a mad dog 
careering round, 
; z so Jane ran away, 
“IT WAS IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. and left the 
‘ Squaller ’ to it, like a bold female.” 
‘*There’s an awful rumpus inside,” said Thompson, who we 
always called ‘‘ Mumps,” because-of his pudding face. ‘‘ Mrs. 
M M 
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M.’s nearly out of her mind, and the guvnor’s gone for a detec- 
tive.” . 

‘*Why? Did the mad dog eat up the ‘ Squaller’?” asked 
Blathers, innocently. 

‘* Nobody knows. It’s disappeared, anyhow,” said ‘‘ Mumps.” 

I daren’t say a word for fear of laughing. 

‘*Is anybody looking for the poor little thing?” inquired 
Blathers, solemnly. 

I nearly burst ! 

** Noend of people ; all the place, I should fancy,” said another 
fellow. 

‘* | think we'd better go and offer our services, Jones, don’t 
you ?” remarked Blathers to me, with the most awiul wink you 
ever saw. ‘I always was fond of that baby, and who knows 
but we might find it. Come along.” 

We went down the corridors to Mrs. Marston’s sitting-room, 
and knocked at the door. There was no answer, so we walked in. 

‘*Oh, if you please, Mrs. Marston,” began Blathers, and 
stopped. 

She looked up, and the sight of her face was a caution. I 
declare I shouldn’t have known her! Her eyes were all red and 
wild, with black marks under them, and her face was quite old- 
looking and awful. 

She pressed her hands together, and said : 

‘*Oh, boys, boys, I’ve lost my baby, my darling !” 

Without a word Biathers and I got out of that room as fast 
as ever we could scuttle. We ran like hares tothe cave. I got 
there first, and snatched up that wretched baby. In five minutes 
it was in its mother’s arms. 

You should have seen her face. 

I never heard anything like the way she went on over that 
blessed infant. 

All that fuss about a squalling baby ! 

However, it was a good lark at the start, and I shouldn’t so 
much have minded the finish, only—what do you think she did ? 

She said ‘‘ You dear boy!” put her arms round my neck, and 
actually had the cheek to kiss me—right before Blathers, too. 
I did feel a fool! 

Blathers roasts me about it to this day. He says she daren’t 
have kissed him, but I know better. She’d have kissed the most 
blackguardly looking ruffian of a smuggler that ever pirated on 
the high seas, if he’d brought her back her precious ‘‘ Squaller” ! 
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X. 
1, CADOGAN TERRACE, BIRCHESPOOL, 
May 21st, 1882. 

Well, my dear old chap, things have been happening, and I 
must tell you all about it. Sympathy is a strange thing, for 
though I never see you, the mere fact that you over there in the 
States are keenly interested in what I am doing and thinking, 
makes my own life very much more interesting to me. The 
thought of you is like a good staff in my right hand. 

The unexpected has happened so continually in my life that 
it has ceased to deserve the name. You remember that in my 
last I had received my dismissal, and was on the eve of starting 
for the little country town of Stockwell to see if there were any 
signs of a possible practice there. Well, in the morning, before I 
went down to breakfast, I was putting one or two things into a 
bag when there came a timid knock at my door, and there was 
Mrs. Cullingworth in her dressing-jacket with her hair down her 
back. 

‘*Would you mind coming down and seeing James, Dr. 
Munro?” said she. ‘‘ He has been very strange all night, and 
I am afraid that he is ill.” 

Down I went, and found Cullingworth looking rather red 
in the face, and a trifle wild about the eyes. He was sitting up 
in bed, with the neck of his night-gown open, and an acute 
angle of hairy chest exposed. He had a sheet of paper, a pencil, 
and a clinical thermometer upon the counterpane in front of him. 

‘* Deuced interesting thing, Munro,” said he. ‘‘ Come and 
look at this temperature chart. I’ve been taking it every quarter 
of an hour, since I couldn’t sleep, and it’s up and down till it 
looks like the mountains in the geography books. We'll have 
some drugs in, eh, what, Munro? and, by Crums, we'll revolu- 
tionise all their ideas about febrifuges. I'll write a pamphlet 
from personal experiment that will make all their books clean 
out of date, and they'll have to tear them up and wrap sandwiches 


in them.” 
* Copyright, 1894, in the United States of America, 
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He was talking in the rapid, slurring way of a man who has 
trouble coming. I looked at his chart and saw that he was over 
102 degrees. His pulse rub-a-dubbed under my fingers, and 
his skin sent a glow into my hand. 

‘* Any symptoms ?” I asked, sitting down on the side of his 
bed. 

‘** Tongue like a nutmeg-grater,” said he, thrusting it out. 
‘Frontal headache, renal pains, no appetite, and a mouse 
nibbling inside my left elbow. That’s as far as we've got, at 
present.” 

‘*T’ll tell you what it is, Cullingworth,” said I. ‘ You 
have a touch of rheumatic fever, and you will have to lie by for 
a bit.” 

** Lie by be hanged!” he cried. ‘‘I’ve got a hundred peo- 
ple to see to-day. My boy, I must be down there if I have the 
rattle in my throat. I didn’t build up a practice to have it ruined 
by a few ounces of lactic acid.” 

‘* James, dear, you can easily build up another one,” said 
his wife, in her cooing voice. ‘‘ You must do what Dr. Munro 
tells you.” 

‘* Well,” said I ; ‘‘ you'll want looking after, and your prac- 
tice will want looking after, and I am quite ready to do both. 
But I won’t take the responsibility unless you give me your word 
that you will do what you are told.” 

‘* If I’m to have any doctoring it must come from you, laddie,” 
he said; ‘‘ for if I was to turn my toes up in the public square 
there’s not a man here who would do more than sign my certifi- 
cate. By Crums, they might get the salts and oxalic acid mixed 
up if they came to treat me, for there’s no love lost between us. 
But I want to go down to the practice all the same.” 

‘* It’s out of the question. You know the sequel of this com- 
plaint. You'll have endocarditis, embolism, thrombosis, 
metastatic abscesses—you know the danger as well as I do.” 

He sank back into his bed, laughing. 

‘*] take my complaints one at a time, thank you,” said he. 
‘*] wouldn’t be so greedy as to have all those, eh, Munro, 
what ? when many another poor devil hasn’t got an ache to his 
back.” The four posts of his bed quivered with his laughter. 
** Do what you like, laddie ; but I say, mind, if anything should 
happen, no tomfoolery over my grave. If you put so much as 
a stone there, by Crums, Munro, I’ll come back in the dead of the 
night and plant it on the pit of your stomach,” 
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Well, nearly three weeks passed before he could set his foot 
to the ground again. He wasn’t such a bad patient, after all, 
but he rather complicated my treatment by getting in all sorts of 
phials and powders, and trying experiments upon his own symp- 
toms. It was impossible to keep him quiet, and our only means 


“TRYING EXPERIMENTS UPON HIS OWN SYMPTOMS.” 


of retaining him in bed was to allow him all the work that he 
could do there. He wrote copiously, built up models of his 
patent screen, and banged off pistols at his magnetic target, 
which he had rigged up on the mantel-piece. Nature has given 
him a constitution of steel, however, and he shook off his malady 
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more quickly and more thoroughly than the most docile of 
sufferers. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Cullingworth and I ran the practice 
together. As a substitute for him I was a dreadful failure. 
They would not believe in me in the least. I felt that I was as 
flat as water after champagne. I could not address them from 
the stairs, nor push them about, nor prophesy to the anemic 
women. I was much too solemn and demure after what they 
had been accustomed to. However, I held the thing together 
as best I could, and I don’t think that he found the practice 
much the worse when he was able to take it over. I could not 
descend to what I thought was unprofessional, but I did my 
very best to keep the wheels turning. 

Well, I know that I am a shocking bad story-teller, but I 
just try to get things as near the truth as I can manage it. If 
I only knew how to colour it up, I could make some of this 
better reading. I can get along when I am on one line, but it 
is when I have to bring in a second line of events that I under- 
stand what C. means when he says that I will never be able to 
keep myself in nibs by what I earn in literature. 

The second line is this: that I had written to my mother 
on the same night that I wrote to you last, telling her that 
there need no longer be a shadow of disagreement between us, 
because everything was arranged, and I was going to leave 
Cullingworth at once. Then, within a couple of posts, I had 
to write again and announce that my departure was indefinitely 
postponed, and that I was actually doing his whole practice. 
Well, the dear old lady was very angry. I don’t suppose she 
quite understood how temporary the necessity was, and how 
impossible it would have been to leave Cullingworth in the 
lurch. She was silent for nearly three weeks, and then she 
wrote a very stinging letter (and she handles her adjectives very 
deftly when she likes). She went so far as to say that Culling- 
worth was a “‘ bankrupt swindler,” and that I had dragged the 
family honour in the dirt by my prolonged association with him. 
This letter came on the morning of the very last day that my 
patient was confined to the house. When I returned from 
work I found him sitting in his dressing-gown downstairs. 
His wife, who had driven home, was beside him. To my 
surprise, when I congratulated him on being fit for work again, 
his manner (which had been most genial during his illness) was 
as ungracious as ever it had been before our last explanation. 
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His wife, too, seemed to avoid my eye, and cocked her chin at 
me when she spoke. 

** Yes, I'll take it over to-morrow,” said he. ‘* What do I 
owe you for looking after it ?” 

**Oh, it was all in the day’s work,” said I. 

** Thank you, I had rather have strict business,” he answered. 
** You know where you are then, but a favour is a thing with no 
end to it. What d’you put it at?” 

**T never thought about it in that light.” 

‘* Well, think about it now. A locum would have cost me 
four guineas a week. Four fours sixteen. Make it twenty. 
Well, I promised to allow you a pound a week, and you were to 
pay it back. I'll put twenty pounds to your credit account, and 
you'll have it every week as sure as Saturday.” 

‘*Thank you,” saidI. ‘If you are so anxious to make a 
business matter of it you can arrange it so.” I could not make 
out, and cannot make out now, what had happened to freeze 
them up so, but I supposed that they had been talking it over 
and came to the conclusion that I was settling down too much 
upon the old lines, and that they must remind me that I was 
under orders to quit. They might have done it with more tact. 

Well, to cut a long story short, on the very day that Culling- 
worth was able to resume his work I started off for Stockwell, 
taking with me only a bag, for it was merely a prospecting 
expedition, and I intended to return for my luggage if I saw 
reason for hope. Alas, there was not the faintest. The sight 
of the place would have damped the most sanguine man that 
ever lived. It is one of those picturesque little English towns 
with a history and little else. A Roman trench and a Norman 
keep are its principal products.. But to me the most amazing 
thing about it was the cloud of doctors which had settled upon 
it. A double row of brass plates flanked the principal street. 
Where their patients came from I could not imagine, unless 
they practised upon each other. The host of the ‘‘ Bull,” where 
I had my modest iunch, explained the mystery to some extent 
by saying that as there was pure country with hardly a hamlet 
for nearly twelve miles in every direction, it was in these 
scattered farm-houses that the Stockwell doctors found their 
patients. As I chatted with him a middle-aged, dusty-hocted 
man trudged up the street. ‘‘There’s Dr. Adam,” said he. 
**He’s only a new-comer, but they say that some o’ these days 
he’ll be starting his carriage.” ‘* What do you mean by a new- 
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comer?” I asked. ‘‘Oh, he’s scarce been here ten years,” 
said the landlord. ‘‘Thank you,” said I. ‘‘Can you teli me 
when the next train leaves for Bradfield?” So back I came, 


“* WE’s SCARCE BEEN HERE TEN YEARS,’ SAID THE LANDLORD,” 


rather heavy at heart, and having spent ten or twelve shillings 
which I could ill afford. My fruitless journey seemed a small 
thing, however, when I thought of the rising Stockwellite with 
his ten years and his dusty boots. I can trudge along a path, 
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however rough, if it will but lead to something, but may kindly 
Fate keep me out of all cud-de-sacs. 

The Cullingworths did not receive me cordially upon my 
return. There was a singular look upon both their faces 
which seemed to me to mean that they were disappointed at 
this hitch in getting rid of me. When I think of their absolute 
geniality a few days ago, and their markedly reserved manner 
now, I can make no sense out of it. I asked Cullingworth 
point blank what it meant, but he only turned it off with a 
forced laugh, and some nonsense about my thin skin. I think 
that I am the last man in the world to take offence where none 
is meant, but at any rate I determined to end the matter by 
leaving Bradfield at once. It had struck me, during my journey 
back from Stockwell that Birchespool would be a good place, so 
on the very next day I started off, taking my luggage with me, 
and bidding a final good-bye to Cullingworth and his wife. 

** You rely upon me, laddie,” said C., with something of 
his old geniality, as we shook hands on parting. ‘‘ You get a 
good house in a central position, put up your plate, and hold on 
by your toe-nails. Charge little or nothing until you get a 
connection—and none of your professional haw-dammy or you 
are a broken man. I'll see that you don’t stop steaming for 
want of coal.” 

So with that comforting assurance I left them on the plat- 
form of the Bradfield station. The words seem kind, do they 
not, and yet taking this money jars every nerve in my body. 
When I find that I can live on bread-and-water without it I will 
have no more of it. But to do without it now would be for the 
man who cannot swim to throw off his life-belt. 

I had plenty of time on my way to Birchespool to reflect upon 
my prospects and present situation. My luggage consisted of 
a large brass plate, a small leather trunk, and a hat-box. The 
plate with my name engraved upon it was balanced upon the 
rack above my head. In my box were a stethoscope, several 
medical books, a second pair of boots, two suits of clothes, my 
linen, and my toilet things. With this, and the five pounds 
eighteen shillings which remain in my purse, I was sallying 
out to clear standing-room, and win the right to live from my 
fellow-men. But at least there was some chance of permanency 
about this, and if there was the promise of poverty and hardship 
there was also that of freedom. I should have no Lady Saltire 
to toss up her chin because I had my own view of things; no 
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Cullingworth to fly out at me about nothing. I would be my 
own—my very own. I capered up and down the carriage 
at the thought. After all, I had everything to gain and 
nothing in the whole wide world to lose. And I had youth 
and strength and energy, and the whole science of medicine 
packed in between my two ears. I felt as exultant as though 
I were but going to take over some practice which lay ready 
for me. 

It was about four in the afternoon when I reached Birches- 
pool, which is fifty-three miles by rail from Bradfield. It may be 
merely a name to you, and, indeed, until I set foot in it I knew 
nothing of it myself, but I can tell you now that it has a popu- 
lation of a hundred and thirty thousand souls (about the same 
as Bradfield), that it is mildly manufacturing, that it is within 
an hour’s journey of the sea, that it has an aristocratic western 
suburb with a mineral well and a sprinkling of well-to-do people, 
and that the country round is exceedingly beautiful. It is small 
enough to have a character of its own, and large enough for 
solitude, which is always the great charm of a city, after the 
offensive publicity of the country. 

When I turned out with my brass-plate, my trunk, and my 
hat-box upon the Birchespool platform, I sat down and wondered 
what my first move should be. Every penny was going to be of 
the most vital importance to me, and I must plan things within 
the compass of that tiny purse. As I sat pondering there came 
a sight of interest, for I heard a burst of cheering with the blare 
of a band upon the other side of the station, and then the 
pioneers and leading files of a regiment came swinging on to the 
platform. They wore white sun-hats and were leaving for 
Malta, in anticipation of war in Egypt. They were young 
soldiers—English by the white facings—with a colonel whose 
moustache reached his shoulders, and a number of fresh-faced 
long-legged subalterns. I chiefly remember one of the colour- 
sergeants, a man of immense size and ferocious face, who leaned 
upon his Martini, with two little white kittens peeping over 
either shoulder from the flaps of his knapsack. I was so moved 
at the sight of these youngsters going out to do their best for 
the dear old country, that I sprang up on my box, took off my 
hat, and gave them three cheers. At the first the folk on my side 
looked at me in their bovine fashion, like a row of cows over a 
wall ; at the second a good many joined; and at the third my 
own voice was entirely lost. So I turned to go my way, and the 
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soldier laddies to go theirs, and I wondered which of us had the 
stiffest and longest fight before us. 

I left my luggage at the office, and jumped into a tramcar 
which was passing the station, with the intention of looking for 
lodgings, as I judged that they would be cheaper than an hotel. 
The conductor interested himself in my wants in that personal 
way which makes me think that the poorer classes in England 
are one of the kindliest races on earth. Policemen, postmen, 
railway-guards, busmen—what good helpful fellows they all are. 
This one reckoned the whole thing out, how this street was 
central but dear, and the other was out-of-the-way but cheap, 
and finally dropped me at a medium shabby-genteel kind of 
thoroughfare called Cadogan Terrace, with instructions that I 
was to go down there and see how I liked it. 

I could not complain of a limited selection, for a ‘‘To Let” 
or ‘‘Apartments” was peeping out of every second window. 
I went into the first attractive one that I saw, and interviewed 
the rather obtuse and grasping old lady who owned them. 
A sitting-bedroom was to be had for thirteen shillings a week. 
As I had never hired rooms before I had no idea whether this 
was cheap or dear, but I conclude it was the latter since, on 
my raising my eyebrows as an experiment, she instantly came 
down to ten shillings and sixpence. I tried another look and 
an exclamation of astonishment, but as she stood firm I gathered 
that I had touched the bottom. 

‘Your rooms are quite clean?” I asked, for there was a 
wooden panelling which suggested possibilities. 

** Quite clean, sir.” 

**No vermin?” 

** The officers of the garrison come sometimes.” 

This took some thinking out. It had an ugly sound, but I 
gathered that she meant that there could be no question about 
the cleanliness, since these gentlemen were satisfied. So the 
bargain was struck, and I ordered tea to be ready in an hour, 
while I went back to the station to fetch up my luggage. A 
porter brought it up for eightpence (saving fourpence on a cab, 
my boy), and so I found myself in the heart of Birchespool, with 
a base of operations secured. I looked out of the little window 
of my lodgings at the reeking pots and grey sloping roofs with 
a spire or two spurting up among them, and I shook my tea- 
spoon defiantly at them. ‘‘ You’ve got to conquer me,” said J 
‘**or else I’m man enough to conquer you.” 
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Now you would hardly expect that a fellow would have an 
adventure on his very first night in a strange town, but I had 
—a trivial one, it is true, but fairly exciting while it lasted. 


<> 
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Certainly it reads more like what might happen to a man ina 
book, but you may take it from me that it worked out just as I 
set it down here. 
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When I had finished my tea, I wrote a few letters—one to 
Cullingworth and one to Horton. Then, as it was a lovely 
evening, I determined to stroll out and see what sort of a place 
it was upon which Fate had washed me up. ‘“‘ Best begin as 
you mean to go on,” thought I, so I donned my frock-coat, put 
on my carefully-brushed top-hat, and sallied forth with my very 
respectable metal-headed walking stick in my hand. 

Well, I walked down to the Park, which is the chief centre 
of the place, and I found that I liked everything I saw of it. It 
was a lovely evening, and the air was fresh and sweet. I sat 
down and listened to the band for an hour, watching all the 
family parties and feeling particularly lonely. Music nearly 
always puts me into the minor key, so there came a time when 
I could stand it no longer, and I set off to find my way back to 
my lodgings. On the whole I felt that Birchespool was a place 
in which a man might very well spend a happy life. 

At one end of Cadogan Terrace (where I am lodging) there 
is a wide, open space, where several streets meet. In the centre 
of this stands a very large lamp in the middle of a broad stone 
pedestal, a foot or so high and ten or twelve across. Well, as 
I strolled along I saw there was something going on round this 
lamp-post. A crowd of people had gathered with a swirl in the 
centre. I was, of course, absolutely determined not to get mixed 
up in any row, but I could not help pushing my way through the 
crowd to see what was the matter. 

It wasn’t a pretty sight. A woman, pinched and bedraggled, 
with a baby on her arm, was being knocked about by a burly 
brute of a fellow, whom I judged to be her husband from the 
way in which he cherished her. He was one of those red-faced, 
dark-eyed men, who can look peculiarly malignant when they 
choose. It was clear that he was half mad with drink, and 
that she had been trying to lure him away from some den. I 
was just in time to see him take a flying kick at her, amid 
cries of ‘‘Shame!” from the crowd, and then lurch forward 
again with the evident intention of having another, the mob 
still expostulating vaguely. 

Well, Bertie, if it had been old student days I should have 
sailed straight in, as you or any other fellow would have done. 
My flesh crept with my loathing for the brute. But I had alse 
to think of what I was, and where I was, and what I had come 
there to do.’ However, there are some things which a man can- 
not stand, so I took a couple of steps forward, put my hand on 
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the fellow’s shoulder, and said in as conciliatory and genial a 
voice as I could muster, ‘‘ Come, come, my lad. Pull yourself 
together.” 

Instead of ‘‘ pulling himself together ” he very nearly knocked 
me asunder. I was all abroad for an instant. He had turned 
on me like a flash, and had struck me on the throat, just under 
the chin, my head being a little back at the moment. It made 
me swallow once or twice, I can tell you. Well, sudden as the 
blow was, I had countered, in the automatic sort of way that a 
man who knows anything of boxing does. It was only from the 
elbow, with no body behind it, but it served to stave him off for 
the moment while I was making enquiries about my windpipe. 
Then in he came with a rush, and the crowd closing in with 
shrieks of delight, we were pushed, almost locked in each other’s 
arms, on to that big pedestal of which I have spoken. ‘‘Go it, 
little ’un !” ‘‘ Give him beans !” yelled the mob, who had lost all 
sight of the origin of the fray, and could only see that my oppo- 
nent was two inches the shorter man. So there, my dear Bertie, 
was I, within a few hours of my entrance into this town, with 
my top hat down to my ears, my highly professional frock-coat, 
and my kid gloves, fighting some low bruiser on a pedestal in 
one of the most public places, in the heart of a yelling and hos- 
tile mob. I ask you whether that was cruel luck or not ? 

Cullingworth told me before I started that Birchespool was a 
lively place. For the next few minutes it struck meas the liveliest 
I had ever seen. The fellow was a round-hand hitter, but so 
strong that he needed watching. A round blow is, as you know, 
more dangerous than a straight one if it gets home, for the angle 
of the jaw, the ear, and the temple, are the three weakest points 
which you present. However, I took particular care that my 
man did not get home, but on the other hand I fear that I did 
not do him much harm either. He bored in with his head down 
and I, like a fool, broke my knuckles over the top of his impene- 
trable skull. Ofcourse, theoretically, I should either have stepped 
back and tried an undercut, or else taken him into chancery, but 
I must confess to feeling flurried and rattled from the blow I had 
had as well as from the suddenness of the whole affair. How- 
ever, I was cooling down and I daresay should in time have done 
something rational, when the affray came to a sudden and unex- 
pected end. 

This was from the impatience and excitement of the crowd. 
The folk behind wishing to see all that was going on pushed 
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against those in front, until half a dozen of the foremost (with, 
I think, .a woman among them) were flung right up against us. 
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“IN AN INSTANT HE HAD TAKEN OVER THE WHOLE CONTRACT.” 


One of these, a rough sailor-like fellow in a jersey, got wedged 
between us, and my antagonist in his blind rage, got one of his 
NN 
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swinging blows home upon this new-comer’s ear. ‘‘ What, you 

!” yelled the sailor, and in an instant he had taken 
over the whole contract, and was at it hammer and tongs with 
my beauty. I grabbed my stick which had fallen among the 
crowd, and backed my way out, rather dishevelled, but very glad 
to get off so cheaply. From the shouting which I could hear 
some time after I reached the door of my lodgings I gathered 
that a good battle was still raging. 

You see it was the merest piece of luck in the world that my 
first appearance in Birchespool was not in the dock of the. police 
court. I should have had no one to answer for me if I had been 
arrested, and should have been put quite on a level with my 
adversary. I daresay you think I made a great fool of myself, 
but I should like to know how I could have acted otherwise. To 
gain all Harley Street and Cavendish Square I would not stand 
by quietly while a woman was knocked about. 

After all, I see more and more clearly that both men and 
women are incomplete, fragmentary, mutilated creatures, as long 
a3 they are single. Do what they may to persuade themselves 
that their state is the happiest, they are still full of vague unrests, 
of dim ill-defined dissatisfactions, of a tendency to narrow ways 
and selfish thoughts. Alone each is a half-made being with 
every instinct and feeling yearning for its missing moiety. 
Together they form a complete and symmetrical whole, the mind 
of each strongest where that of the other needs reinforcing. I 
often think that if our souls survive death (and I believe they do, 
though I base my belief on very different grounds from yours) 
every male soul will have a female one attached to or combined 
with it, to round it off and give it symmetry. So thought the 
old Mormon, you remember, who used it as an argument for his 
creed. ‘‘ You cannot take your railway stocks into the next 
world with you,” he said. ‘‘ But with all our wives and children 
we should make a good start in the world to come.” 

I daresay you are smiling at me, as you read this, from the 
vantage-ground of your two years of matrimony. It will be 
long before I shall be able to put my views into practice. 

Well, good-bye, my dear old chap. As I said at the begin- 
ning of my letter, the very thought of you is good for me, and 
hever more so than at this moment, when I am alone in a 
strange city, with very dubious prospects, and an uncertain 
future. We differ as widely as the poles, you and I, and have 
done ever since I have known vou. You are true to your faith, 
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I to my reason—you to your family politics, I to my own ideas— 
but our friendship shows that the real essentials of a man, and 
his affinity for others, depends upon quite other things than 
views on abstract questions. Anyway, I can say with all my 
heart that I wish I saw you, with that old corncob of yours 
between your teeth, sitting in that ricketty American leather 
armchair with the villainous lodging-house antimacassar over 
the back of it. It is good of you to tell me how interested you 
are in my rather commonplace adventures, though if I had not 
known that you were so, you may be sure that I should never 
have ventured to inflict any of them upon you. My future is 
now all involved in obscurity, but it is obvious that the first 
thing i must do is to find a fitting house, and my second to see 
whether I can cajole the landlord to let me enter into possession 
of it without any prepayment. To that I will turn myself to- 
morrow morning, and you shall know the result. Whom 
should I hear from the other day but Archie McLagan. Of 
course it was a begging-letter. You can judge how far I am in 
a state to lose money, but in a hot fit I sent him ten shillings, 
which now, in my cold, I bitterly regret. 
( To be continued. ) 





Dondon by JVfight. 


By Rosert H. SHERARD. 


HE country cannot boast a scene as fair 
As gloomy London, when each busy street 

Is lighted with its line of lamps, and fleet, 
Like glow-worms glinting in a glamorous air, 
The golden gas-lamps flicker, faint, and flare, 
While like to fireflies dancing over wheat 
A myriad flashes rise, advance, retreat 
As drunk with very merriment, and—there !— 
A carriage lamp has cast a wave of light 
Full on some woman’s face! Ah, then, the night 
Can make my heart, when all is said and done, 
Pulse to a far more natural, human tune, 
Than all the magic of the setting sun, 
Than all the mirage of the mystic moon. 





Jfatural Philosophy in the 
Village. 


By ALEXANDER STUART. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. S. Boyp. 


NE gusty forenoon in March the children, hand-in-hand, stood 

round Watty as he turned up the earth with his gleaming 

spade. He was in his most loquacious mood, and his imagina- 
tion worked freely. 

‘* The minister talks aboot Australey ; but what does he ken 
aboot it? I’m thinking he'll no’ ken as muckle as he says; 
leastwise, if he’s richt it disnae gang wi’ my experience. Of 
course, my experience is no’ sae muckle worth, mebbe, but I’ve 
bin tae Australey, and I suld ken better than him. He says 
things grow there better than here, but he’s wrang. For I paid 
special attention tae the pint, being a gardener tae my trade. 
I'll no say but what ye micht grow a wheen cabbages and kail- 
runts better oot there, but what does that seegneefy? Ye micht 
grow a cabbage as big as the hoose, and naebody wad care tae 
touch it. And that’s jist it. Things ye dinnae care a button 
for grow tae ony size oot ‘there, and things that ye want tae 
grow big winnae grow at all. I’ll no’ deny that the trees grow 
there tae ony size ye like, though I’ve seen as big anes in this 
pairish noo and then; but what’s the guid o’ that? There’s nae- 
thing sae greedy as trees ; they’ll tak as much as they can get and 
never be satisfied ; and the grund’s starved by reason o’t. O, they 
hae trees oot there, and I’m sure they’re welcome tae them. 

‘** It’s getting on for twenty years noo since I was there, and 
they may hae got things into better order; but I doot it. It’s 
the contrariness o’ the grund that plays the mischeef wi’ every- 
thing. And what dae yon craters ken aboot gardening ? I sailed 
a’ the way in a wee boat frae the brig doon there, me and anither 
man. It was easy enough sailing till we got as far as Embro’, 
but My Certes! after that it was a’ we could dae no’ tae fa’ ooi. 
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Mony’s the time I wished we had never started, but it was ower 
late for that. I had just tae thole it as best I could, and haud 
my tongue ; I was nae sick, but the ither man was mortal bad a’ 
the time, and as green asa leek. ‘Ye wad come for the pleasure 
o’t,’ I telled him, ‘ And losh, but ye’re getting it.’ 

















‘¢ 67HE ITHER MAN WAS FRICHTED, BUT NO’ ME.’ ”’ 


*« Ay, it’s an ill place to get at, richt at the ither end o’ the 
warld. It took us the better pairt o’ a week, and for a’ there was 
to be seen, for by bein’ able to say that we’d been there, we 
micht as weel hae stayed at hame. There’s neither hoose nor 
garden in the hale place, and a’ the folk gang aboot naked wi’ 
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bows and arrows in their hands. Fearsome looking craters tae 
they are; black as tar tae the very whites o’ their een; and 
there’s nae makin’ oot a single word they say. The ither man 
was frichted, but no’ me. I had my spade wi’ me, and I daur 
onybody tae meddle wi’ me when I hae mi’ spade. _I’d clure him 
afore he could say ‘ Jack Robinson,’ I dinnae care wha he is.” 

** You wouldn’t clure papa, would you, Watty?” asked Six- 
years-old, evidently anxious about the minister. 

** He’d. better no’ meddle wi’ one ower muckle,” Watty an- 
swered, darkly. ‘*‘ Mony’s the man I’ve clured wi’ my spade, 
and buried as weel. And that’s as sure as I’m standing here. 
But it wasnae murder for a’ that. There was ae man that I aye 
keepit my eye on. No’ that I had ony special grudge at the 
crater, but he was the leevin’ likeness o’ that haverin’ idiot, 
Johnny Gouk, savin’ that he was a wee bit blacker and cleaner 
aboot the mooth. 

‘* Weel, yince when we cam near intae the shore, I jist let him 
hae yin wi’ my spade ower his black heid, and down he dropped 
as stiff as a poker. Noo, thinks I, we’rein for’t thistime. But na, 
the rest of them looked at me for a moment as if they could nae 
guess what I wad be after next, then they took tae their heels 
and ran for’t, as if the deil himsel’ were after them. And I can 
tell ye I was gled tae see their backs ; for they’re veecious sort 
o’ craters when their dander’s up. Weel, after that we pulled 
the boat up on tae the shore, and took a bit walk to stretch oor 
legs, for we were beginning to feel cramped wi’ sitting sae 
lang in the same position. We walked for the better part o’ an 
hour wi’out seein’ onything partic’lar, till we cam’ tae the place 
whaur the wind’s made. Its a tremendous big mountain, and ye 
cannae see tae the top o’ it, for it reaches richt up tae Heaven. 
Ye gang in at a door at the foot of the mountain, and it slams 
behin’ ye wi’ a noise like thunner. Weel, we just stood and 
looked, and wished we were oot again. The minister says it’s 
the sun mak’s the wind, but that shows he disnae ken ony- 
thing aboot it. I’ve seen the wind made, and the sun has nae 
mare tae dae wi’ it than my left fut. The wind’s made whaur I 
tell ye. There’s fower muckle round holes in the mountain, and 
it’s toom as a drum frae the grund tae the top that’s oot o’ sicht ; 
and that black, ye cannae see yer ainnose. Sae, when He wants 
a win’ tae blaw, He jist mak’s a terrible fluster inside the moun- 
tain wi’ a wooden thing like a parritch-ladle, and that sets a’ the 
fower win’s steerin’, Syne He opens one o’ the holes and oot 
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whustles the win’, and that’ll be the east or west, or north or 
south, jist as the fancy takes Him. I can tell ee I was richt glad 
tae get oot intae the open air again ; no’ that I was frichted, but 
the noise was enough tae deave ye, and it was most mortal cold. 
I never heard onything like the noise the ither three winds made 
fechting wi’ each other when the fouth was let oot. They 
whustled, and screamed, and yelled. I dinnae ken how they keep 
the noise frae getting tae the top, but I warrant they manage it 
somehoo. The sooth win’s quiet enough, but the north and east 
are jist twa roaring devils. And that’s why the twa o’ them are 
let oot together sae often. But what’s the guid o’ my fashin’ 
my heid tae tell the minister that. He thinks he kens that 
muckle already, that there’s nae pittin’ up wi’ him at a’. 

‘*1’m tae dae this, and I’m tae dae that; as if I didnae kena 
hantle sicht better than him what I’m tae dae, and what I’m 
no’ tae‘dae. I’d thank him if he’d tell me hoo tae keep the east 
win’ frae killing a’ the things on this side o’ the hedge. But 
catch him say a word aboot it. Na, he prefers tae gie ye his 
advice aboot things that there’s nae difficulty wi’. ‘Ye maun jist 
dae wi’ things as things will dae wi’ ye,’ says he ; ‘and ye cannae 
expect the same hedge tae be in twa different places at the same 
time jist tae please you.’ ‘ No,’ says I; ‘and ye never said a 
truer thing in yer life. But ony mother’s fcol could hae telled 
me as much,’ And awa’ he went wi’ his nos i’ the air. It was 
jist last summer that he cam’ oot tae me, and ses he, ‘ Watty, 
ye maun dae something wi’ thae blackbirds, for they’re jist eating 
upeverything.’ ‘Weel,’saysI, ‘andwhatamItaedae?’ ‘O, 
ye’ll hae tae catch some o’ them,’ ses he, ‘and hing them by 
their heels frae the claithe’s rope, as a warning tae the ithers.’ 
I didnae say onything, for I kenned fine I wad dae nae sich thing. 
But I just let him think what he liked, and gaed on wi’ my wark. 
I kenned fine what I wad dae, and I did it. For next morning 
there was fower blackies in the net. ‘ Weel,’ says he, ‘ Watty, 
hae ye dune what I telled ye?’ ‘No,’ saysI, ‘I hev not. It 
wasnae likely I wad dae what ye telled me, when I had a better 
plan o’ my ain.” ‘And what was that?’ seshe. ‘I took the 


’ fower o’ them in my hand this morning,’ ses I, ‘ and I opened the 


yett, and let thém flee oot ; and I’m thinkin’ they’ll hae got sic 
a fricht they’ll no’ forget though they live for a hunner years. 
And what’s better, they'll tell a’ the ither anes tae keep awa’, a 
thing they couldnae dae if they were deid.” ‘But suppose they 
come back again,’ ses he. ‘That’s jist what they’ll no’ dae,’ 
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says |; ‘for I watched them land, and they nae sooner touched 
the grund, than they began yoking on the worms tae gar them 
feel for the shame that had been put on themsels.’ ‘ Watty,’ 
ses he, ‘ye’re richt.’, And awa’ he went wi’oot anither word.” 

Just then, as bad luck would have it, some one came from the 
minister to tell Watty that he must do no more digging that day, 
but at once set about pruning the gooseberry-bushes, as he had 
been told to do for some days past. 

‘*Damn!” said Watty, bringing his spade down flat on the 


“1 HEARD YOU SAY A SWEAR.’ 


earth, as if he were cluring a head which had just popped above 
the surface. 

“* Watty,” said Six-years-old, solemnly, ‘‘ I heard you say a 
swear.” 

‘* For guidness sake then,” said Watty, meekly, ‘‘ dinnae let 
the minister hear tell o’t, or I’ll never hae anither minute’s peace 
in this garden. I'll hae enough tae dae wi’ the ither anes after 
this, for see they’ve a’ flown awa’, and Guid kens what they’re 
sayin’ aboot me by this time.” 








Victor Mooney, AND THE CHEFs OF *‘ THE ATHENUM,” 
‘* THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL,” ‘‘ THE NATIONAL LIBERAL,” 
‘* THe SavaceE,” ‘‘ THE East InpriA UNITED SERVICE,” ‘‘ THE 


” 


Matson Dorfe,” “‘ THE CaFEé Voisin,” ‘‘ LA Matson Cusart, 
‘*THe CeRCLE CENTRAL DES LETTRES ET DES Arts,” ‘‘ THE 
Caré ANGLAIS,” AND ‘* THE CeRCL2 MILITAIRE.” 


“THE ATHENAZUM” CHEF. 

SuprimeE oF Fowt A LA Rovate. 

Trim the fillets of two fowls—which, 
by making use of the reversed skins of 
the large fillets to envelop the mignon of 
the smaller ones, will produce eisht 
fillets ; these are to be placed in a savuce- 
pan in clarified butter, seasoned with a 
little salt, and covered with a round of 
buttered paper ; and about ten minutes 
before dinner are to be placed on the 
fire just the time required to set them 
—that is, as soon as the under-part of 
the fillets begins to whiten, they must 
be removed from the fire, and, being turned, and replaced on 





A. Spaccocrrost. 
(Athenaeum Club.) 
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the fire again, must—as soon as they are also whitened on that 
‘side—be drained, trimmed, and dished up on a border of vege- 
tables (already turned out on a dish), a ring of truffle or tongue 
placed on each fillet, the centre of the entrée filled with a macé- 
doine of vegetables, and some supréme poured round the base. 


- * * ee 


Sire Puppine A 1’Ericurien. 

Pluck, singe, and divide six fresh snipes in halves, remove 
the gizzards, -and reverse the trail for use hereafter; season the 
snipes with cayenne and lemon juice, and a sprinkle of salt, and 
set them aside until wanted. Next slice up a Portugal onion, 
and fry it with a bit of butter of a light colour ; throw in a good 
tablespoonful of flour, chopped mushroom, parsley, a suspicion 
of garlic on the point of a knife, grated nutmeg, and a pinch of 
aromatic herbs, moistened with half-a-pint of wine; stir the 
whole over the fire to boil for about ten minutes, then add the 
trail, and rub this through a tammy; meanwhile, a pudding- 
basin should be lined with a thin crust of suet paste, the snipes 
and sauce, and also some scollops of truffles, arranged neatly 
therein ; cover,in with paste ; steam for an hour and a-half; 
turn it out with care, and serve. 

e428 * ~ 
TRUFFLES A LA PI£MONTAISE. 

Cut half-a-pound of fresh truffles into collops ;. place them in 
a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, one of 
chopped parsley, a little chopped thyme, a clove of garlic, some 
mignonette, pepper, and salt ; fry them over a brisk fire for five 
minutes ; remove the garlic; then add a gravyspoonful of 
Italian sauce, a small piece of glaze, and the juiee‘of half a 
lemon ; toss the whole together over the fire, and pour it over 
the hollow crust of two French rolls, from -whieh- the top 
crust part has been removed ; then thickly spread with butter, 
and afterwards place in the oven for ten minutes to: become 
crisp. 


. * _* * 


Lams CUTLETS A LA PRINCESSE. . 
Trim and fry the cutlets in the usual manner; and when 
become partially cold, dip each cutlet up to the bone in some 
stiffly reduced allemande sauce, strongly flavoured with mush- 
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rooms ; each cutlet, as it is dipped, to be afterwards placed flat 
on a baking sheet upon rough ice, to set the sauce quite firm 
on the cutlets ; they are then to be egged, crumbed, fried in hot 
lard, and being dished up are to be garnished with a purée of 
green asparagus, or asparagus peas, and some supréme, or any 
other white sauce poured round the base. 


“THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL” CHEF. 
FILETS DE PERDREAUX A LA SALISBURY. 





Take four young partridges, remove 
the fillets and ‘‘ filets mignons ” (which 
will be used later), and skin them ; now 
put them in a saucepan with some clari- 
fied butter and a little salt, and cook till 
just set off (that is very underdone). Then 
strain the fillets, and put under light 
pressure till cold. When cold, trim 
and mask on both sides with a cold 
‘**salpicon” of truffles and foie gras, ‘ 
mixed in a reduced good ‘‘ demi-glace,” A. Exantt, 
smoothing the mixture and giving the (Junior Constitutional Club.) 
fillet a convex shape on each side; now 
cover the whole with a light coating of raw force-meat (made with 
the legs of the partridge), and egg and white breadcrumb them ; 
after which, fry in a basket, placed in hot clean lard, and when 
they get a nice brown in colour, salt them lightly, and dish up 
on a border of force-meat. The border should be concave and of 
a low shape, having the front edge previously decorated with the 
tip of a salted tongue and truffles. In the centre of the border 
attach to the dish a ‘‘ coupé” made of a tin, covered with “‘ pate 
Anglaise,” and garnished with large black truffles, glazed at the 
last moment. The edge of the dish should be bordered with 
stamped-out pieces of ‘‘ pate Anglaise.” The “filets mignons ” 
are to be sauté in clarified butter, and sliced, mixed with some 
shaped truffles cooked in sherry, and put into a reduced brown 
sauce, made of the carcasses of the birds, and served separate in 
a boat ; some of this sauce is to be poured round the border 
without any garnish, 
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“THE NATIONAL LIBERAL” CHEF. 
PouLeT A LA ANITA, 


Truss a chicken, and fry it slowly in 
butter; turning it until it is well browned 
all over; then cover it with good stock, to 
which add two carrots, two onions, six 
peppercorns, a small piece of celery, one 
clove, a little thyme, one bayleaf, and salt; 
and keep it boiling slowly until cooked. 
Put about three tablespoonfuls of Patna 
rice in a saucepan, and cook it with some 

: of the gravy from the chicken, with a little 

a grated nutmeg added; when cooked, 

make a border with it in a dish ; cut the 

chicken in pieces, and dress it in the centre with crayfish tails 
(shelled), also fresh grilled mushrooms and truffles in slices. 











7 — x - 
SAUCE. 


Cut some carrots, turnips, and celery into very small dice ; 
chop about two shallots, and fry them together in butter ; then 
add the rest of the gravy from the chicken, and cook the vege- 
tables in it ; add some brown sauce, three tomatoes, peeled and 
cut up, a pinch of cayenne pepper ; then boil it again for about 
ten minutes, and before serving add a little chopped tarragon, 


“THE SAVAGE CLUB” CHEF. 
FisH ENTREE.—HALF-MOONS MADE OF SALMON A LA INDIAN. 





This is a very nice and economical 
dish, and can be served with a fish 
course or as an entrée. Any cold salmon 
that you may have left will do. Take 
all the skin and fat part of the salmon ; 
mince it finely with about half-a-pound 
of the meat. Season it with cayenne 
pepper and a little salt, half a tablespoon- 
ful of anchovy sauce, tablespoonful of 
cream, or the yolk of anegg. Mixall | 
this with the meat. Make a sauce, uomedieh) 
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one ounce and a-half of butter, one ounce of fiour, one gill of 
fish-stock, if at hand—if not, the ordinary stock. Boil for two 
minutes to cook the flour; then put all the fish mixture in with it. 
Let it just boil over the fire, but not boil up, as your egg or cream 
will curdle. Turn out your mixture on a meat-plate and let it 
get cold; when cold, make up in half-moon shapes. Carefully 
egg and bread-crumb, and fry in hot fat; four minutes will 
cook the moons, which must be taken up and drained on a cloth. 
Stand them up nicely on an oval entrée dish. If you serve this 
as a fish course, serve fried parsley in the centre ; if served as an 
entrée, dish up round flags of potatoes in the centre, with Indian 
sauce poured round. 
~ - * - 


ENTREE.—TOMATES FARCISES DE VOLAILLE. 


Six tomatoes, all of one size; six ounces of chicken; two 
shallots—the shallots, or onion, must be grated on a grater ; 
two ounces of lean ham—the ham should be cooked ; one tea- 
spoonful of finely-minced parsley ; one ounce of butter ; a little 


nutmeg; a tablespoonful of white sauce ; a tablespoonful of brown 
bread-crumbs ; pepper and salt ; two teaspoonfuls of mushroom 
ketchup. Cut out the centre of the tomatoes without breaking 
them ; squeeze the juice or water (if any) out of the tomatoes ; 
season each with a little pepper and salt. Mince the chicken, 
which should have been cooked previously ; make the sauce of 
the butter-flour—about a gill of stock ; boil for two minutes to 
cook the flour. Put all the ingredients—chicken, parsley, season- 
ing, &c.—into your sauce. When it boils it is ready for stuffing 
the tomatoes ; fill each tomato with this mixture; sprinkle 
with the brown bread-crumbs; put the lid of the tomato, 
which you have cut off, on top. Put the tomatoes into a 
baking-tin; cover with butter-paper, and bake from ten to 
fifteen minutes. The tomatoes must be quite tender, but not 
broken. When the entrée is ready for serving, it should be 
garnished with sprays of green parsley. 
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“EAST INDIA UNITED SERVICE” CHEF. 
FILETS DE SOLES A LA CANROBERT. 


Take the fillets of a nice sole, flat them with a cutlet bat 
to break the fibres. Make a little force-meat with the fillets of 
a whiting, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, and a spoon- 
ful of cream. Add two tablespoonfuls of Duxelles, made as 

follows :—Put a piece of butter the size 

of a walnut in a small saucepan and a 

spoonful of chopped shallots, fry them 

brown, then add three tablespoonfuls of 

chopped mushrooms, salt, pepper, and a 

little chopped parsley ; then reduce it of 

all the water the mushrooms contain. Let 

it cool, and add it to the force-meat ; 

take a fourth of the stuff, and put it on 

the fillets of sole; fold and flour, and 

' egg and bread-crumb them; fry in 

mest Ps. a vo Git clarified butter on each side; * dress 

them on a warm napkin with fried 

parsley in the centre. Serve a sauce separately, made as 

follows :—Put a teaspoonful of chopped shallots in a small 

stewpan, with two tablespoonfuls of white wine, a little pepper 

and salt ; reduce it until nearly dry ; add two tomatoes, skinned, 

and chopped in it; cook five minutes, put lemon juice, and a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. 


Some one said, although I do not know who it 

: was, ‘‘On devient cuisinier mais on est né 
tna esos rétisseur.” I suppose that was really said in order 
real art in France.' to ¢xplain why you cannot possibly get, after you 
have once crossed the Channel, a good piece of roast 

meat. I hereby promise to erect a monument to the memory of 

anyone who will charitably indicate where I can find such a 

luxury in Paris! An Englishman who grumbles at being obliged 

to eat good and wholesome plain cooked meat, and equally 

plain cooked vegetables, from one end of the year to the other, 

does not use much discrimination in the choice of his food when 
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he lands over. here, especially if it is after a rough passage, and 
he is not a good sailor. . But he very-soon discovers, alas! that 
any number of slices of roast beef are not as dangerous as one 
of your highly-flavoured French dishes, in which indiarubber 
imitation truffles and garlic are only two of the hundred in- 
gredients that are thrown in the nondescript mixture, in order 
to disguise the nature of the meat served and make poisoning 
less disagreeable. Cooking, however, is a real art in France. 
Only a few are its recognised masters, and a dinner cooked by 
one of them soon reconciles one to French restaurants, for, in 
addition to the manner things are served, their talent discloses 
itself principally in the various and constantly new flavours they 
give to their different dishes. To the uninitiated, the high- 
sounding names given to the dishes are disguises of one and the 
same thing. This, however, is not the case,-and a gourmet 
soon detects the difference. In the receipts of the following 
well-known Parisian chefs may be found something to suit the 
most fastidious taste. 


THE CHEF OF THE “MAISON DOREE.” 
PoULARDE A LA MAISON D’Or. 


Troussez une belle poularde. Faites- 
la cuire dans un bon fond de consommé 
blanc. Préparez une douzaine d’escalops 
de foies gras que vous ferez sauter au 
beurre d’une couleur blonde. Retirez 
les foies gras peu cuits et dans ce méme 
plat vii vous aurez fait cuire vos foies 
ajout2zz une demi-bouteille de bon 
Madére que vous ferez réduire jusqu’a 
glace. Ajoutez deux fortes cuillerées de nate 
_ blond de veau, autant de sauce espag- M. MOISSON. 
nole, et faites réduire A point d’une sauce atten sani ir 
un peu consistante. Ajoutez A vos 
escalopes de foie gras une douzaine de belles truffes, deux 
douzaines de crétes de cogs, passez votre sauce dans cette 
garniture, glacez votre poularde avec du Madére, dressez sur 
eroustade la garniture autour. 
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THE CHEF OF THE “CAFE VOISIN.” 
Fitets DE Sotes A LA CHIREY. 

Pliez en deux huit filets de soles, les 
aplatissez. Mettez chaque filet de sole 
dans une coque d’écrevisse garnie avec une 
farce de poisson au beurre d’écrevisses. 
Marquez ensuite les filets de soles avec 
des tomates, persil, sarriette, oignons, 
le tout haché, demi-bouteille de vin de 
sauterne, fine champagne, cuisson de 
champignon, thym, laurier et poivre, 
finalement une fort morceau de beurre. 
Dressez les filets en couronne, réduisez 
leur cuisson, la liez avec un beurre 
manié, jus de citron, beurrez bien et que la sauce nappe bien. 






M. BOUTON. 
(The Café Voisin.) 


Poutet A LA GISMONDA. 

Fendez un poulet par le dos, bien |’aplatissez, faites revenir 
du beurre. Le laissez alors cuire avec un peu d’oignon haché et 
revenu, un verre de vin de Sauterne réduit, thym et laurier. 
Mouillez un quart avec consommé de volaille et assaisonnez 
bien. Panez le poulet dessus avec une forte couche de mie de 
pain. Le laissez bien dorer en l’arrosant souvent. D’autre part 
passez au beurre des morilles fraiches, les ajoutez au poulet et 
les laissez mijoter. Servir avec les morilles autour, et avec 
juste le jus. 

THE CHEF OF “LA MAISON CUBAT.” 
POULARDE A RoOssINI. 


Désossez une poularde bien fine, 
l’estomac en dedans ; de fagon que votre 
filet reste avec la poitrine. Faites une 
farce un peu consistante avec vos parures 
de foie gras, du lard maigre et des parures 
de truffes. Garnissez votre poularde de 
la farce en y ajoutant du foie et des 
truffes entiéres, le tout bien assaisonné. 
Bridez-la en entier et enveloppez-la bien 
d’une barde de lard. Faites une pate Ass 

. PAUL RUELLAN. 
une peu ferme que vous abaissez de (La Maison Cubat.) 
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maniére A pouvoir envelopper votre poularde. Donnez a cettz 
pate la forme d’un coussinet oblong. Dorez-la légérement. 
Mettez-y votre poularde, cuisez a petit feu pendant deux heures 
et demie. La laissez reposer ensuite dix minutes, et la servir 
juste au moment. Envoyez avec un bon ragofit de truffes 
coupées un peu grosses et bien relevées d’un verre de Xérés. 
Cette poularde est délicieuse quand elle est bien réussie, mais 


elle demande beaucoup de précaution. 


THE CHEF OF THE “ CERCLE CENTRAL DES LETTRES 
ET DES ARTS.” 
NOISETTE DE PRE-SALE A LA MAINTENON. 


Levez les deux filets et filets mignons 
d’une selle de pré-salé, énervez, parez a 
vif et divisez chaque filet en six parties, 
et les filets mignons en trois parties. 
Aplatissez, assaisonnez de sel et de poivre, 
et faites sauter vivement des deux cdétés 
au beurre clarifié... Que le tout soit trés 
saignant et doré des deux cétés. Mettez 
aussitét sauté dans une bonne sauce péri- 
gorde, ce procédé arréte la cuisson et 
empéche la viande de rendte son jus. 





° Léon Crevx 
Placez ch nois sur des s- : 
c c aque oisette sur des crou (Chef of the Cercle Central des 


tades de pain de mie passées au beurre, et Lettres et des Arts.) 


ayant la forme de la noisette. Formez 

en couronne sur plat, couvrez chaque noisette d’une soubise 
réduite A la Béchamel. Saupoudrez de fromage de parmesan 
rapé arrosé de beurre fondu fait glacé 4 four vif. Wersez’ dans 
le milieu du plat la sauce périgorde. Mettez sur chaque noisette 
une belle tranche de truffe et servez bouillant. Met délicieux, 


exécution rapide. Préparation pour douze couverts. 


oc 
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THE CHEF OF THE “CAFE ANGLAIS.” 


TIMBALES A LA WLADIMIR. 


La garniture de la timbale Wladimir < 
se compose de queues d’écrevisses, de y 
noix d’huitres, de laitances de carpes, de ; 
quenelles de merlans et de petites 
paupiettes de filets de soles. Avec les 
coquilles de vos écrevisses vous faites un 
beurre qui doit finir votre sauce. 
Pour faire votre sauce, pressez la 
cuisson de vos huitres, filets de soles, 
laitances de carpes et faites réduire. 
Ajoutez-y un bon velouté, réduisez avec 
Léon Lazar. créme épaisse et montez votre sauce au 
(Chef de Cuisine of the . ’ . 
Café Anglais.) beurre, ajoutez-y votre beurre d’écrevisse. 
(Que votre sauce soit un peu relevée). 
Egoutez bien votre garniture, roulez-la dans votre sauce et 
garnissez votre crofite de timbale au moment de servir, car votre 
sauce doit étre trés légére. 


THE CHEF OF THE “CERCLE MILI. 
TAIRE,” OF PARIS. 
FiteT DE Baur—CeErcLe MILITAIRE. 

Ce filet est garni a l’intérieur d’unc 
farce de foie gras et truffes, et piqué 
de truffes et lard. 

Ce filet de boeuf est ensuite braisé, 
puis on le garni de petites mousses de 
foie gras truffé, et d’un ragofit de rog- 
nons de coq dans des fonds d’artichauts, 





(Chef of the Cercle Militaire, 
of Paris.) 





By W_ L. ALDEN. 


R. GRANT ALLEN’S new novel, Zhe Woman Who Did 

(John Lane), contains a passage curiously resembling 

an extract which appeared in THz IpLER of December last, 

and which was taken from Miss Sarah Marcella Aster’s novel, 

The Purgatorial Triplets. This is what Mr. Allen’s heroine says 
when her lover asks her to marry him : 


“‘Then, dearest,’’ he cried, tentatively, ‘‘how soon may we be 
married ?’’ 

At sound of those unexpected words from such lips as his, a flush 
of shame and horror overspread Herminia’s cheek. ‘‘ Never!” she 
cried, firmly, drawing away. ‘‘O Alan, what can you mean by it? 
Don’t tell me, after all I’ve tried to make you feel and understand, you 
thought I could possibly consent to marry you!” 


And this is what Miss Aster’s heroine says under similar cir- 
cumstances : 


** We will be married at once,’’ said Wilkins. 

With a wild cry the unhappy girl tore herself loose. For a 
moment the universe seemed to crash into ruins around her. The moon 
and stars, the paraffin lamps, and the curate’s metaphorical search- 
light, went out. Then Hysteria’s native strength asserted itself once 
more. She seized a knife from the table. ‘‘ Go, wretch! ’’ she cried. 
‘* Go from the woman whose purity you have insulted with vour infamous 
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suggestion of marriage. Away! before I plunge this knife into your 


false and foul waistcoat ! ’”’ 


Now, I need hardly say, that Mr. Allen wrote his story before 
he ever saw The Purgatorial Triplets. Indeed, it is quite certain 
that he never saw the latter book at all, for my quotation was 
made from the advanced sheets kindly furnished to me by Messrs. 
Peters & Co., and the book itself, which was to have been pub- 
lished in January last, has not yet seen the light, and will not 
appear until next month. The resemblance to which I have 
called attention is a purely accidental one, and it merely shows 
how easy it is for the same. idea to occur simultaneously to two 
minds engaged upon solving the same great problem. 








. * 7 





* 





The proverb, which teaches us never to do anything to-day 
that can be postponed till to-morrow, is undoubtedly an admirable 
one, but now and then it leads us into difficulties. Mr. Allen has 
at various times during the last three or four years announced 
that he wanted to write a novel which should be worthy of him, 
but that he had refrained from so doing because the contemplated 
novel would shock Mrs. Grundy. At last he has summoned all 
his courage, and written Zhe Woman Who Did ; but neither Mrs. 
Grundy nor any one else has been in the least degree shocked 
by it. Some people have found it very clever, and others have 
maintained that it is dull; but nobody has professed to find it 
shocking. The reason is plain. During all those years that 
Mr. Allen was making up his mind to write Zhe Woman Who 
Did, half-a-dozen women writers were thrusting novel after novel 
under the spectacles of Mrs. Grundy, until the poor old lady 
became completely paralyzed with the successive shocks to her 
sense of propriety. The reading public generally became so 
accustomed to being shocked by the women writers, that the 
process lost its interest. Finally came Mr. Allen with his shocker, 
only to find that it was so mild and innocuous in comparison with 
the Consecutive Fifths and the Tonics and Dominants, which had 
preceded it, that nobody could be induced to call it improper ; 
whereas, had it been published, say four years ago, it would have 
been denounced as a most immoral and pestiferous work, though I 
need hardly say that such denunciation would have been grossly 
unjust. The next time Mr. Allen wants to make the public’s 
flesh creep he must be in time. What might be shocking to-day 
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will be regarded as prudish five years from now; that is, if 
women writers with a mission continue their work of educating 


the public. 
* * . 


I want to thank Mr. Allen for one thing. He recently pub- 
lished a Venetian story, and a very delightful story it was. It 
had this peculiarity, that the author did not make one single 
mistake in his description of certain parts of Venice. Now I 
know my Venice, and the fact that scarcely any foreigner who 
undertakes to write of Venice avoids making mistakes, more or 
less preposterous, in regard to the topography and nomenclature 
of the city, exasperates me. I am grateful to Mr. Allen that his 
heroine saw nothing from the top of the campanile of San Marco 
that was not visible, and that he does not misspell the name of a 


single Venetian locality. 


* * ad . 


Does any one remember Valentine Vox, and the wonderful feats 
of ‘‘ throwing his voice” that were performed by him? Those 
were the days when nearly every one believed that a ventriloquist 
spoke with his stomach instead of his throat, and could send his 
voice on excursions as remarkable as those of an Australian 
boomerang. When people came to understand what ventri- 
loquism really was, it ceased to be available for the purposes of 
the story-teller, and the ventriloquist no longer ‘‘ throws his 
voice” in the pages of our magazines. Hypnotism will have a 
similar fate. At present it is a favourite with story writers, and 
we constantly meet with wicked heroes, who by the mere power 
of their will make slaves of weaker men and women. Before 
very long the public will discover that this so-called will power 
has nothing whatever to do with hypnotism, and that the wicked 
hero who can will his victims to commit any sort of folly or 
crime, is as mythical as the ventriloquist with his speaking 
stomach, and his miraculous power of throwing his voice. Dr. 
Doyle recently wrote an extremely clever and interesting story 
concerning a fiendish female hypnotist, who compelled both the 
hero and the heroine of the story to do a variety of objectionable 
things. In point of fact this hypnotist could have done nothing 
of the sort. Dr. Doyle was just in time with his story. A few 
years more and the hypnotic story will be as obsolete as the ven- 


triloquistic story. 
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The publication of the first number of Messrs. Peters & Sons’ 
new magazine, The Realist, has been postponed until June, in 
consequence of the difficulty which has been found in printing 
the illustrations. It is an open secret that these illustrations 
are to be coloured, and that they will be exclusively the work of 
a new school of colourists, who claim that the so-called colour- 
blind people are the only ones who perceive Nature as she is. 
The men of this school paint the grass and the trees red ; the 
sky green; and the yellow tints of the sunset, blue; for the 
reason that Nature presents herself to their view under these 
curious aspects. It will not do to assume that there is not a 
good deal to be said in support of the theories of the new school. 
Are the majority of men wise and intelligent? We know that 
they are not, and that wisdom and intelligence are the charac- 
teristics of the minority. Is it then certain that the majority of 
men have the power of perceiving colours as they really are, 
and that the minority, that is to say, the so-called colour-blind 
people, are deficient in their powers of vision? Analogy goes 
to show that the reverse of this is true. It is much more 
probable that extreme accuracy in the perception of colours 
should be the possession of the minority, than that it should be 
the possession of the majority. Now the artists of the new 
school of colourists constitute a very small minority of man- 
kind ; therefore, as their leader maintains, in a little pamphlet 
printed for private circulation only, the chances are greatly in 
favour of the theory that they are right. At any rate, there is 
no doubt that the coloured illustrations of Zhe Realist will 
attract attention. They may not become popular, and the new 
school of colourists may not succeed in revolutionising British 
art, but every one will wish to see what sort of landscapes 
colour-blind artists can paint. I nearly forgot to say that the 
men of the new school call themselves the ‘‘ Entirely Decayed 
School,” and look with scorn on the timid and comparatively 
conservative practices of the Decadent School. 


* * x * 


Sperry Stories is the odd title of a small volume of short 
stories published by Gay & Bird. The stories are, for the most 
part, concerned with the Chinese population of New York, and 
I was for some time at a loss to perceive in what their sperri- 
ness—or should I say sperritude ?—consisted. It finally dawned 
upon me, however, that they are the work of a story-writer of 
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the name of Sperry, some of whose stories had already appeared 
in THE IDLER. Persons not having this clue to the meaning of 
the title, Sperry Stories, will search the dictionary in vain for 
any mention of the adjective ‘‘ sperry,” or of any word appa- 
rently connected with it. 

Whatever may be thought of the title of the book, there can 
be no difference of opinion as to the stories themselves. The 
author has discovered a field hitherto wholly unworked, and he 
has cultivated it with marked success. His Chinese stories are 
eminently readable, and are probably true to Chinese life. If 
they are not truthful, the author is quite safe from contradiction, 
for if he does not know his Chinamen, it is very certain that no 
one else does. 


* + * * 


The Golden Pomp is another book with a title which the 
average man will mistake for a riddle. If authors will persist in 
giving apparently inexplicable titles to their books, they ought 
to offer prizes for the best guesses as to their meaning. If 
every one who reads the Sperry Stories or The Golden Pomp 
should send the authors a shilling, together with a guess as to 
the meaning of the title, the winners might be given prizes of a 
guinea each, and the authors would come into the possession 
of a handsome sum, even if their books met with no sale 
worth mentioning. This is really a valuable hint to new 
authors. There is no reason whatever why ‘‘ competitions,” as 
it is the fashion to call them, should be the peculiar property of 
weak and weekly newspapers. 

The Golden Pomp has nothing to do with a gorgeous negro 
minstrel, or with any of the ordinary pomps and vanities. The 
title was originally invented by Ovid, and, in the present in- 
stance, it is intended to describe a collection of English lyrics, 
from ‘‘ Surrey to Shirley,” as Mr. Quiller Couch, the editor of 
the collection, alliteratively expresses it. Mr. Quiller Couch has 
made his selections with excellent taste, and the result is a 
charming volume of old English poetry. The book is daintily 
printed, and both the editor and the publishers (Methuen & Co.) 
have every reason to be satisfied with its appearance. 


* € * * 


Why should a man who writes a preface or an introduction 
to a well-known book be dignified with the title of ‘‘ editor” ? 
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Let us suppose that Peters & Sons propose to publish a new 
edition of Robinson Crusoe. They apply to that rising literary 
man, John Smith, to write a brief introduction to the book. 
Mr. Smith thereupon writes that Defoe was a clever man; that 
Robinson Crusoe is a delightful book ; that it has been read by a 
number of children and by several adults; that some people 
have imagined that the book is an allegory ; that others have 
thought that it was nothing of the sort; that the narrative of 
Selkirk suggested the plan of the book to Defoe; and that 
Robinson Crusoe’s island could not, by any possibility, have been 
the island of Juan Fernandez. Presently Peters & Sons publish 
their edition of Robinson Crusoe, and on the title-page appear 
the words, ‘‘ Edited by John Smith.” 

Now Robinson Crusoe does not need to be edited by any man. 
Indeed, the attempt of Mr. Smith to edit it is simply an imper- 
tinence. I say attempt, for writing an introduction to Robinson 
Crusoe is not editing it, and it is a misuse of terms to call so 
trivial an exploit by so respectable a name. Moreover, the 
world does not want a dozen pages of commonplace remarks 
prefixed to Robinson Crusoe. Everything has been said long ago 
about the book and its author that could be said, and Mr. 
Smith’s assumption that, without his introduction, Rodinson 
Crusoe would be unintelligible, or, at all events, unreadable, is 
ridiculous. Fortunately, the law of copyright preserves most of 
the works of living authors from this sort of desecration. Other- 
wise, we should have editions of Soldiers Three, edited by John 
Smith ; Zess of the D'Urbervilles, edited by James Brown ; and 
Esther Waters, edited by Thomas Robinson. Of course, the 
man who “‘ edits” the new edition of a classic obtains an easy 
advertisement; but for Smith and Brown and Robinson to 
thrust their introductory advertisements into the noblest classics 
of English literature ought to be regarded as a much greater 
indecency than is the conduct of those enterprising pill-makers, 
who merely defile natural scenery with advertisements of their 
wares. 


Among the curiosities of the United States Census is the fact 
that the number of veterans drawing pensions on account of 
service in the Federal armies during the Civil War, instead of 
decreasing from year to year, seems rather to increase. Those 
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familiar with military statistics will not, however, be surprised 
at this. Take, for example, the ‘‘ Thousand” who accompanied 
Garibaldi to Marsala. To speak with absolute accuracy, this 
heroic band consisted of 1,051 souls and two gallant Frenchmen. 
They fought with utter recklessness, and suffered terribly from 
lack of food and shelter. Nevertheless, it is computed that the 
survivors of the ‘‘ Thousand” in Italy now number fully seven 
thousand men, and to these should be added at least ten 
thousand more, who are at present either in the United States 
or in the Argentine Republic. I do not know precisely how 
many survivors of the Six Hundred of Balaclava there are now 
in Great Britain ; but there is not a town of any size in the 
United States that does not boast of at least one of these 
gallant men, and we may safely assume that there are fully 
two thousand survivors of the Six Hundred in the United 
States alone, without counting those in Canada and the other 
Colonies. Even the civilians who happened to be near the 
carriage of Alexander II. when he was assassinated have 
multiplied to a surprising extent, and from various facts that 
have come to my knowledge, I should say that at least thirty 
thousand persons stood within three feet of the unhappy 
Emperor when he was blown to pieces, though it is only fair 
to say that there are no official statistics bearing on the sub- 
ject. 

Speaking of the ‘‘ Thousand” reminds me of an anecdote 
which has never yet seen the light. A friend of mine, who was 
one of the ‘‘ Thousand,” though he was a mere boy, was sent 
on duty as a sentry in Palermo, at the time when the Neapolitan 
troops still occupied the citadel, and were firing on the town. 
Garibaldi’s chief of staff, Sirtori, accompanied the boy to point 
out his post of duty. The two had to cross a square which 
was exposed to the fire of the citadel, and across which the 
bullets whistled constantly. Sirtori quietly stepped between 
the boy and the enemy, and, without quickening his pace, 
sheltered the young soldier with his body until the danger was 
passed. 


From a recent publisher’s announcement I notice that two 
hundred thousand copies of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novel, Zas¢ 
Lynne, have been published. I am glad to know it, for Zast 
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Lynne, however the ‘‘ superior person”’ may sneer at it, is a 
well-constructed and interesting story. At the same time it is 
not altogether pleasant to know that Stevenson was never what 
could be called popular in England. I doubt if any one of his 
books ever reached its fortieth thousand, and it is quite certain 
that the British public has bought more copies of Zast Lynne 
than it has bought of all of Stevenson’s books put together. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic, Stevenson has 
probably been more widely read than has any other novelist of 
the present generation. This may have been due partly to the 
fact that all his earlier books were issued by American pirates ; 
who, having paid nothing for them, could afford to sell them at 
extremely low prices. Piracy, however, will not account for the 
very great popularity of Catriona in America. Are we then to 
conclude that the American public which reads Stevenson, has 
better taste than the British public which reads Zast Lynne ? 
Doubtless the average American will come to this conclusion ; 
and then, if you ask him to account for the enormous popularity 
of the stories of Mr. E. P. Roe, and of several other American 
writers, whose names are as yet unknown in England, he will 
probably go away and weep tears of mortification in secret. 
The truth seems to be that no one can tell what the novel- 
reading public will like, and why it will like it. This is a 
merciful provision of Nature, and it is designed to enable the 
author of a dozen unsuccessful stories to cherish hopes that his 
thirteenth story will have a brilliant success. 


+ * * * 


The captain of a British merchant steamer writes to me to 
protest against Mr. Clark Russell’s descriptions of the merchant 
service. He concedes that ‘‘ with regard to word-painting ot 
storm and shine, Mr. Russell has no equal,” but he insists that 
Mr. Russell is all wrong in describing the seamen before the 
mast as the victims of uneducated bullies abaft the mast. This, 
says my correspondent, gives a wholly false impression, and 
does great injustice to the officers of the merchant service. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Russell’s officers are by no means invari- 
ably uneducated bullies. Let that pass, however. The ques- 
tion is, does Mr. Russell tell the truth as to the condition of the 
merchant service at the time when he was a sailor? I cannot 
answer as to the British merchant service, but as tc the American 
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merchant service I can say of my own knowledge that the treat- 
ment of the men was far worse, when I was a young fellow, than 
anything that Mr. Russell has described. I say, unhesitatingly, 
that the condition of things on board the New York and Liver- 
pool liners, was as a rule so infamous that the plain truth as to 
it would be unfit to be printed. Now I have little doubt that 
at the present day, under the regulations of the Board of Trade, 
the British seaman is treated fairly well ; but Mr. Russell writes 
of the sea as it was when he was a sailor; and, judging from 
my own experience, he is strictly truthful. Of course, it may be 
possible that even in the days when the Yankee packet-ship was 
a floating hell, the British merchantman was officered by 
Christian gentlemen; but I never heard that-such was the 
case. 
. 7 ~ 7 


I must quote what my captain says of Rudyard Kipling: ‘‘ The 
man whom hundreds of thousands of us glory in ; who makes one 
say, ‘ By ! he zs a sailor man, he dnows,’ is Rudyard Kipling. 
God bless him! If he never did anything more for us than 
write, Zhe Merchantman, How we took the ‘‘ Bolivar” out across 
the Bay, The English Flag, and numerous prose stories, in which 
he paints the sea and seamen as they are, he would have earned 
our deepest gratitude.” Give me your hand, Captain! I love 
any man who loves Rudyard Kipling. But try to remember 
that Clark Russell writes of things. as he saw them, and be 
thankful if the brutal tyranny of which he writes is now a thing 
of the past. 

* * * 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts was blessed with an entirely new idea 
when he sat down to write A Deal with the Devil (Bliss, Sands 
& Foster). The poet was quite right, who asked, ‘‘ What is 
so rare as a new idea in June, or any other month.” Mr. Phill- 
potts’ conception of a centenarian grandfather, who made a 
bargain with the Devil, by virtue of which the grandfather was 
to have his life prolonged ten years, and was to grow ten years 
younger during each year of that time, is distinctly new, and 
becomes, in the skilful hands of the author, extremely amusing. 
Stated as I have stated it, I must confess that it has some- 
thing of the character of an arithmetical problem; but the 
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reader will find that the story is wholly free from mathematics, 
and contains absolutely nothing that could pander to the de- 
praved tastes of an habitual Scotch mathematician. 


* * * ° 


I am sorry to say that Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘‘ Devil” is no more 
fortunate in his bargain with Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘‘ Grandfather,” 
than he usually is in his bargains with human beings. In such 
bargains the ‘‘ Devil” invariably acts with a dull and persistent 
honesty, which reflects no credit whatever upon his character as 
a professional fiend. He has been in the habit of sticking scru- 
pulously to his side of his bargains, and has nearly always been 
shamefully swindled by the persons with whom he has dealt 
In the present instance the ‘‘ Devil,” in spite of the fact that he 
carries out his agreement to the letter, fails to secure the soul 
of Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘‘ Grandfather” at the expiration of the ten 
stipulated years. I have no special sympathy with the ‘‘ Devil,” 
still I do think he is entitled to fair play, and I am sorry that, in 
the case of Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘‘ Grandfather,” the ‘‘ Devil” did not 
receive the just consideration for his very liberal and ingenious 


contract. 
* o > © 


The Book of Irish Verse, selected by Mr. W. B. Yeats, and 
published by Methuen & Co., contains a collection of the best 
Irish verses of modern Irish writers. Of course, there is no 
deficiency of local colour in such a book. We hear much of 
the ‘‘ Suggarth aroon,” the ‘‘ Tubber-na-Scorney,” the ‘‘ Cushla 
machree,” and other things pre-eminently Irish. Now, the 
‘*Suggarth aroon” is a capital fish, especially when served 
with ‘‘ Sauce Holla:.daise,” and all the world knows that the 
‘** Tubber-na-Scorney ”’ is one of the most picturesque of ancient 
symbolic Irish customs. Still, the merely Saxon reader, who 
is not familiar with the Irish language, is sometimes ‘‘ maire 
bhan astorred,” when he comes across a poem plentifully 
sprinkled with Irish expressions, with the exception, of course, 
of such a universally understood remark as ‘‘ Begorra,” or 
that touching phrase of endearment, ‘‘ Faugh a ballagh.” 

Mr. Yeats is a thoroughly good editor, for not only are his 
selections made with taste and judgment, but his explanatory 
notes and his preface are both useful and unobtrusive. The 
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book will be welcome not only to Irishmen, but to all lovers 
of tender and patriotic verse, no matter what their nationality 
or their views as to Home Rule may be. 


* ” * * 


In Harper's Magasine for April is begun a historical romance 
entitled, ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.” It purports 
to be a translation from the French of the Sieur Louis De Conte, 
and the translator’s name as given is Jean Francois Alden. 
Some one has been imposing upon the editor of Harper's. Every 
student of French literature knows that the ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions” in question were written by the Sieur Uquel Berri-Finn, 
and that they were originally translated into English by M. Marc 
Touéne. Nothing that the Sieur Uquel Berri-Finn has written is 
more characteristic of that charming author than are the opening 
chapters of this new romance, and in the work of translation 
M. Touéne has excelled himself. I take pleasure in exposing 
the attempted literary fraud of M. Jean Francois Alden. The 
next time he tries to pass off another man’s wares as his own he 
will do well to select as his victim some one less inimitable than 
is M. Marc Touéne. 


* * a * 


In several recent novels written by women, or persons to 
that effect, the hero has been held up to execration as a com- 
bined fiend and brute, apparently for the reason that he did not 
aim to become a weak-minded prig. In Miss Mary L. Pen- 
dered’s new book, A Pastoral Played Out (Willian Heinemann), 
nearly the opposite course has been pursued. This time the 
hero is one of the most objectionable persons known to novel 
readers ; a ‘‘cad” whom it were base flattery for a decent man 
to kick. Nevertheless, Miss Pendered uses this extreme case of 
masculine worthlessness to demonstrate that no man is wholly a 
brute, and that a woman can and may love a man who, in the 
eyes of other people, is utterly unworthy of love. The average 
‘“New Woman ” will not like the book, but that is a matter of 
very little consequence. Miss Pendered aims to tell what seems 
to her to be the truth, and certainly it is much nearer the truth 
than is the now familiar portrait of Man, the tyrant and the 
brute. Her story has evidently been written with great care, 
and in accordance with the promptings of an acute literary con- 
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science. She is to be congratulated upon the result of her 
labours, which is a novel full of interest and distinctly in advance 
of its predecessor, Dust and Laurels, clever as the latter book 
unquestionably was. 


. * * * 


On the Cars and Off, by Douglas Sladen (Ward, Lock and 
Bowden), is an account of a journey from Halifax to Victoria by 
way of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Mr. Sladen saw a great 
deal during the journey, for he seems to have stopped at every 
place of interest on the route, and to have done everything in 
the way of fishing, hunting, tobogganing, and sight-seeing that 
could be done. It is needless to say that the result is not only a 
very readable book, but one which gives a faithful description of 
the new English highway to the East. Mr. Sladen appears to 
have travelled with a camera in one hand, a note-book in the 
other, a rifle and a fishing-rod hung across his back, a pocket 
full of letters of introduction, and a private understanding with 
the clerk of the weather, by which he was enabled to enjoy 
winter weather in Canada and summer weather in Manitoba. It 
does not ordinarily take an entire year for a Canadian Pacific 
train to travel across the Continent, the railway not being under 
the management of the South Eastern Company. The length of 
time occupied by Mr. Sladen in crossing the Continent is ex- 
plained by the fact that he spent very much more time ‘“‘ off the 
cars” than on them, having evidently not yet learned that the 
true globe-trotter can become perfectly familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of every nation simply by flying through the 
country on an express train. The illustrations which accompany 
On the Cars and Off are from photographs, and are de- 
cidedly better than the average run of photographic illustrations. 
Lord Dufferin writes a letter introducing the work, and it will, 
without doubt, become the most popular book of travel of the 
scason. 
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Phe Uind at Sea. 


By Mrs. T. H. Hux ey. 





T WOKE in the night with the wailing 





Of voices, now shrill and now deep ; 
I thought of the ships that were sailing, 


Of mothers and wives who must weep. 


Thousands and thousands of cries 





From ages ago, I can hear 
In the shrieks of the wind as it flies, 


I shudder and tremble with fear. 


Wild Wind! That but late was consenting 
With Death in his dark jubilee ; 
Sad voiced, you are surely lamenting 


The deeds you have done on the sea? 





——— 
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Pales of our Coast. 

III.—THE ROLL-CALL OF THE REEF. 
a -G” 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 





“(UL ES, sir,” said my host the quarryman, 

reaching down the relics from their 
hook in the wall over the chimney-piece ; 
‘*they’ve hung here all my time, and most of 
my father’s. The women won’t touch ’em; 
they’re afraid of the story. So here they’ll 
dangle, and gather dust and smoke, till another 
tenant comes and tosses ’em out o’ doors for 
rubbish. Whew! ’tis coarse weather, surely.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and stood 
studying the gale that beat upon his cottage- 
front, straight from the Manacle Reef. The 
rain drove past him into the kitchen, aslant like 
threads of gold silk in the shine of the wreck- 
wood fire. Meanwhile, by the same firelight, I 
examined the relics on my knee. The metal of each was tar- 
nished out of knowledge. But the trumpet was evidently an old 
cavalry trumpet, and the threads of its parti-coloured sling, 
though frayed and dusty, still hung together. Around the side- 
drum, beneath its cracked brown varnish, I could hardly trace a 
royal coat-of-arms and a legend running, Per Mare Per Terram 
—the motto of the Marines. Its parchment, though black and 
scented with wood-smoke, was limp and mildewed ; and I began 
to tighten up the straps—under which the drumsticks had been 
loosely thrust—with the idle purpose of trying if some music 
might be got out of the old drum yet. 

But as I turned it on my knee, I found the drum attached to 
the trumpet-sling by a curious barrel-shaped padlock, and 
paused to examine this. The body of the lock was composed 
of half-a-dozen brass rings, set accurately edge to edge; and, 
rubbing the brass with my thumb, I saw that each of the six hac 
a series of letters engraved around it. 

I knew the trick of it, I thought. Here was one of those 
word padlocks, once so common ; only to be opened by getting 
the rings to spell a certain word, which the dealer confides to you. 
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My host shut and barred the door, and came back to the 
hearth. 

‘**Twas just such a wind—east by south—that brought in 
what you’ve got between your hands. Back in the year ’nine, 
it was; my father has told me the tale a score o’ times. You're 
twisting round the rings, I see. But you'll never guess the 
word. Parson Kendall, he made the word, and locked down a 
couple o’ ghosts in their graves with it ; and when his time came, 
he went to his own grave and took the word with him.” 

‘* Whose ghosts, Matthew ? ” 

‘You want the story, I see, sir. My father could tell it 
better than I can. He was a young man in the year ’nine, un- 
married at the time, and living in this very cottage, just as I be. 
That’s how he came to get mixed up with the tale.” 

He took a chair, lit a short pipe, and went on, with his eyes 
fixed on the dancing violet flames. 

‘Yes, he’d ha’ been about thirty year old in January, 
eighteen ’nine. The storm got up in the night o’ the twenty- 
first o’ that month. My father was dressed and out long before 
daylight ; he never was one to bide in bed, let be that the gale 
by this time was pretty near lifting the thatch over his head. 
Besides which, he’d fenced a small ’taty-patch that winter, 
down by Lowland Point, and he wanted to see if it stood the 
night’s work. He took the path across Gunner’s Meadow— 
where they buried most of the bodies afterwards. The wind 
was right in his teeth at the time, and once on the way (he’s 
told me this often) a great strip of ore-weed came flying through 
the darkness and fetched him a slap on the cheek like a cold 
hand. But he made shift pretty well till he got to Lowland, and 
then had to drop upon hands and knees and crawl, digging his 
fingers every now and then into the shingle to hold on, for he 
declared to me that the stones, some of them as big as a man’s 
head, kept rolling and driving past till it seemed the whole 
foreshore was moving westward under him. The fence was 
gone, of course; not a stick left to show where it stood; so 
that, when first he came to the place, he thought he must have 
missed his bearings. My father, sir, was a very religious man ; 
and if he reckoned the end of the world was at hand—there in 
the great wind and night, among the moving stones—you may 
believe he was certain of it when he heard a gun fired, and, with 
the same, saw a flame shoot up out of the darkness to windward, 
making a sudden fierce light in all the place about. All he 
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could find to think or say was, ‘The Second Coming—The Second 
Coming! The Bridegroom cometh, and the wicked He will 
toss like a ball into a large country!’ and being already upon his 
knees, he just bowed his head and ’bided, saying this over and 
over. 

‘‘ But by’m-by, between two squalls, he made bold to lift his 
head and look, and then by the light—a bluish colour ’twas—he 
saw all the coast clear away to Manacle Point, and off the 
Manacles in the thick of the weather, a sloop-of-war with top- 
gallants housed, driving stern foremost towards the reef. It was 
she, of course, that was burning the flare. My father could see 
the white streak and the ports of her quite plain as she rose toit, 


“* DIGGING HIS FINGERS INTO THE SHINGLE EVERY NOW AND THEN TO HOLD on.” 


a little outside the breakers, and he guessed easy enough that 
her Captain had just managed to wear ship, and was trying to 
force her nose to the sea with the help of her small bower 
anchor and the scrap or two of canvas that hadn’t yet been 
blown out of her.. But while he looked, she fell off, giving her 
broadside to it foot by foot, and drifting back on the breakers 
around Carn df and the Varses. The rocks lie so thick there- 
abouts, that ’twas a toss up which she struck first ; at any rate, 
my father couldn’t tell at the time, for just then the flare died 
down and went out. 

‘* Well, sir, he turned then in the dark and started back for 
Coverack to cry the dismal tidings—though well knowing 
ship and crew to be past any hope; and as he turned, the wind 
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lifted him and tossed him forward ‘like a ball,’ as he’d been 
saying, and homeward along the foreshore. As you know, ’tis 
ugly work, even by daylight, picking your way among the stones 
there, and my father was prettily knocked about at first in the 
dark. But by this twas nearer seven than six o’clock, and the 
day spreading. By the time he reached North Corner, a man 
could see to read print ; hows’ever he looked neither out to sea 
nor towards Coverack, but headed straight for the first cottage 
—the same that stands above North Corner to-day. A man 
named Billy Ede lived there then, and when my father burst into 
the kitchen bawling, ‘Wreck ! wreck!’ he saw Billy Ede’s wife, 
Ann, standing there in her clogs, with a shawl over her head, 
and her clothes wringing wet. 

*** Save the chap!’ says Billy Ede’s wife, Ann. ‘What d’ee 
mean by crying stale fish at that rate?’ 

*« ¢ But ’tis a wreck, I tell ’ee. I’ve a-zeed ’n!’ 

*** Why, so ’tis,’ says she, ‘and I’ve a-zeed ’n, too; and so 
has everyone with an eye in his head.’ 

‘And with that she pointed straight over my father’s shoul- 
der, and he turned ; and there, close under Dolor Point, at the 
end of Coverack town, he saw another wreck washing, and the 
point black with people, like emmets, running to and fro in the 
morning light. While he stood staring at her, he heard a trum- 
pet sounded on board, the notes coming in little jerks, like a 
bird rising against the wind ; but faintly, of course, because of 
the distance and the gale blowing—though this had dropped a 
little. ’ 

‘* «She’s a transport,’ said Billy Ede’s wife, Ann, ‘and full of 
horse soldiers, fine long men. When she struck they must ha’ 
pitched the hosses over first to lighten the ship, for a score of 
dead hosses had washed in afore I left, half-an-hour back. An’ 
three or four soldiers, too—fine long corpses in white breeches 
and jackets of blue and gold. I held the lanternto one. Sucha 
straight young man.’ 

** My father asked her about the trumpeting. 

***That’s the queerest bit of all. She was burnin’ a light 
when me an’ my man joined the crowd down there. All her 
masts had gone ; whether they carried away, or were cut away 
to ease her, I don’t rightly know. Anyway, there she lay ’pon 
the rocks with her decks bare. Her keelson was broke under 
her and her bottom sagged and stove, and she had just settled 
down like a sitting hen—just the leastest list to starboard ; 
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but a man could stand there easy. They had rigged up 
ropes across her, from bulwark to bulwark, an’ beside these 
the men were mustered, holding on like grim death whenever 
the sea made a clean breach over them, an’ standing up like 
heroes as soon as it passed. The Captain an’: the officers 
were clinging to the rail of the quarter-deck, all in their 
golden uniforms, waiting for the end as if ’twas King George 
they expected. There was no way to help, for she lay right 
beyond cast of line, though our folk tried it fifty times. And 
beside them clung a trumpeter, a whacking big’ man, an’ 
between the heavy seas he would lift his trumpet with one hand, 





** DRIVING TOWARDS THE REEF.” 


and blow a call; and every time he blew, the men gave a cheer. 
There {she says)—hark ’ee now—there he goes agen! But you 
won’t hear no cheering any more, for few are left to cheer, and 
their voices weak. Bitter cold the wind is, and I reckon it numbs 
their grip o’ the ropes, for they were dropping off fast with 
every sea when my man sent me home to get his breakfast. 


' Another wreck, you say? Well, there’s no hope for the tender 


dears, if ’tis the Manacles. You'd better run down ‘and help 
yonder ; though ’tis little help any man can give. Not one 
came in alive while I was there. The tide’s flowing, an’ she 
won't hold together another hour, they say.’ 

PP 
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‘* Well, sure enough, the end was coming fast when my 
father got down to the point. Six men had been cast up alive, 
or just breathing—a seaman and five troopers. The seaman 
was the only one that had breath to speak ; and while they were 
carrying him into the town, the word went round that the ship’s 
name was the Despatch, transport, homeward bound from 
Corunna, with a detachment of the 7th Hussars, that had been 
fighting out there with Sir John Moore. The seas had rolled 
her further over by this time, and given her decks a pretty sharp 
slope ; but a dozen men still held on, seven. by the ropes near 
the ship’s waist, a couple near the break of the poop, and three 
on the quarter-deck. Of these three my father made out one to 
be the skipper ; close by him clung an officer in full regimentals 
—his name, they heard after, was Captain Duncanfield ; and 
last came the tall trumpeter ; and if you'll believe me, the fellow 
was making shift there, at the very last, to blow ‘God save 
the King.’ What’s more, he got to ‘Send us victorious,’ 
before an extra big sea came bursting across.and washed them 
off the deck—every man-but one of the pair beneath the poop— 
and he dropped his hold before the next wave; being stunned, I) .; 
reckon. The others went out of sight at once, but the, trum- ~ 
peter—being, as I said, a powerful man. as; well as:a tough 
swimmer—rose like a duck, rode out a couple. of ‘breakers, and 
came.in on the crest of the third. The folks,looked to:see. him 
. broke like an egg at their very feet; but when, the. smother, 
cleared, there he was, lying face downward on.a_ ledge - below, 
} them ; and one of the men that happened to have a-rope round: 
him—I forget the fellow’s name, if I ever heard it—jumped 
. down and grabbed him by the ankle as he began to slip back. 
Before the next big sea, the pair were hauled high enough to 
be out of harm, and another heave brought them up to grass. 
Quick work, but master trumpeter wasn’t quite dead ; nothing 
worse than a cracked head and three staved ribs. In twenty 
minutes or so they had him in bed, with the:doctor to tend 
him. 


‘*Now was the time—nothing being left alive upon the 
transport—for my father to tell of the sloop he’d seen driving 
upon the Manacles. And when he got a hearing, though the 
most were set upon salvage, and beiieved a wreck in the hand, 
80 to say, to be worth half-a-dozen they couldn’t see, a good few 
volunteered to start off with him and have a look. They 
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crossed Lowland Point ; no ship to be seen on the Manacles, 
nor anywhere upon the sea. One or two was for calling my 
father a liar. ‘ Wait till we come to Dean Point,’ said he. 
Sure enough on the far side of Dean Point they found the sloop’s 
mainmast washing about with half-a-dozen men lashed to it, 
men in red jackets, every mother’s son drowned and staring ; 
and a little further on, just under the Dean, three or four bodies 
cast up on the shore, one of them a small drummer-boy, side- 
drum and all ; and, near by, part of a ship’s gig, with H.M.S. 
Primrose cut on the stern-board. From this point on, the shore 
was littered thick with wreckage and dead bodies—the most of 
them Marines in uniform ; and in Godrevy Cove, in particular, a 
heap of furniture from the Captain’s cabin, and amongst it a 
water-tight box, not much damaged, and full of papers, by 
which, when it came to be examined, next day, the wreck was 
easily made out to be the Primrose, of 18 guns, outward bound 
from Portsmouth, with a fleet of transports for the Spanish 
War, thirty sail, I’ve heard, but I’ve never heard what became 
of them. Being handled by merchant skippers, no doubt they 
rode out the gale, and'reached the.Tagus safe and sound. Not 
but what the Captain of the Primrose (Mein was his name) 
did quite right to try and club-haul his vessel when he found 
himself under the land ; only he never ought to have got there, 
if he took proper soundings. But it’s easy talking. . 

‘‘ The Primrose, sir, was a handsome vessel—for her size, 
one of the handsomest in the King’s service—and newly fitted 
out at Plymouth Dock. So the boys had brave pickings from 
her in the way of brass-work, ship’s instruments, and the like, 
let alone some barrels of stores not much spoiled. They loaded 
themselves with as much as they could carry, and started for 
home, meaning to make a second journey before the preventive 
men got wind'‘of their doings, and came to spoil the fun. But 
as my father was passing back under the Dean, he happened to 
take a look over his shoulder at the bodies there. ‘Hullo!’ 
says he, and dropped his gear, ‘I do believe there’s a leg 
moving ?’ and running fore, he stooped over the small drummer- 
boy that I told ycu about. The poor little chap was lying there, 
with his face a mass of bruises, and his eyes closed: but he had 
shifted one leg an inch or two, and was still breathing. So my 
father pulled out a knife, and cut him free from his drum— 
that was lashed on to him with a double turn of Manilla rope— 
and took him up and carried him along here, to this very room 
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that we’re sitting in. He lost a good deal by this; for when he 
went back to fetch the bundle he’d dropped, the preventive men 
had got hold of it, and were thick as thieves along the foreshore ; 
so that ’twas only by paying one or two to look the other way 
that he picked up anything worth carrying off: which you'll 
allow to be hard, seeing that he was the first man to give news 
of the wreck. 

‘* Well, the inquiry was held, of course, and my father gave 
evidence, and for the rest they had to trust to the sloop’s papers, 
for not a soul was saved besides the drummer-boy, and he was 
raving in a fever, brought on by the cold and the fright. And 
the seaman and the five troopers gave evidence about the loss 
of the Despatch. The tall trumpeter, too, whose ribs were 
healing, came forward and kissed the book ; but somehow his 
head had been hurt in coming ashore, and he talked foolish-like, 
and ’twas easy seen he would never be a proper man again. 
The others were taken up to Plymouth, and so went their ways ; 
but the trumpeter stayed on in Coverack ; and King George, 
finding he was fit for nothing, sent him down a trifle of a pension 
after a while—enough to keep him in board and lodging, with a 
bit of tobacco over. 


‘*Now the first time that this man—William Tallifer he 
called himself—met with the drummer-boy, was about a fort- 
night after the little chap had bettered enough to be allowed a 
short walk out of doors, which he took, if you please, in full 
regimentals, There never was a soldier so proud of his dress. 
His own suit had shrunk a brave bit with the salt water ; but 
into ordinary frock an’ corduroys he declared he would not get, 
not if he had to go naked the rest of his life; so my father— 
being a good-natured man, and handy with the needle—turned 
to and repaired damages with a piece or two of scarlet cloth 
cut from the jacket of one of the drowned Marines. Well, the 
poor little chap chanced to be standing, in this rig out, down by 
the gate of Gunner’s Meadow, where they had buried two score 
and over of his comrades. The morning was a fine one, early 
in March month; and along came the cracked trumpeter, like- 
wise taking.a stroll. 

*** Hullo!’ says he; ‘good mornin’! And what might you 
be doin’ here ?’ 

***]T was a-wishin’,’ says the boy, ‘I had a pair o’ drum- 
sticks, Our lads were buricd yonder without so much as a 


“ 
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drum tapped or a musket fired ; and that’s not Christian burial 
for British soldiers.’ . 

‘**Phut!’ says the trumpeter, and spat on the ground ; ‘a4 
parcel of Marines !’ 

‘* The boy eyed him a second or so, and answered up. ‘If 
I'd a tab of turf handy, I’d bung it at your mouth, you greasy 
cavalryman, and learn you to speak respectful of your betters. 
The Marines are the handiest body o’ men in the service.’ 

‘* The trumpeter looked down on him from the height of six- 
foot two, and asked : ‘ Did they die well ?’ he 

‘**¢They died very well. There was a lot of running to and - 
fro at first, and some of the men began to cry, and a few to 
strip off their clothes. But when the ship fell off for the last 
time, Captain Mein turned and said something to Major Griffiths, 
the commanding officer on board, and the Major called out to 
me to beat to quarters. It might have been for a wedding, he 
sang it out so cheerful. We'd had word already that ‘twas to 
be parade order; and the men fell in as trim and decent as if 
they were going to church. One or two even tried to shave at 
the last moment. The Major wore his medals. One of the 
seamen, seeing I had work to keep the drum steady—the sling 
being a bit loose for me, and the wind what you remember— 
lashed it tight with a piece of rope; and that saved my life 
afterwards, a drum being as good as a cork until it’s stove. 
I kept beating away until every man was on deck ; and then the 
Major formed them up and told them to die like British soldiers, 
and the chaplain read a prayer or two—the boys standin’ all the 
while like rocks, each man’s courage keeping up the other’s. 
The chaplain was in the middle of a prayer when she struck. 
In ten minutes she was gone. That was how they died, 
cavalryman.’ 

‘** And that was very well done, drummer of the Marines. 
What’s your name?’ 

** ¢ John Christian.’ 

‘** Mine’s William George Tallifer, trumpeter, of the 7th 
Light Dragoons—the Queen’s Own. I played ‘‘ God save the 
King” while our men were drowning. Captain Duncanfield told 

"me to sound a call or two, to put them in heart; but that matter 
of ‘‘ God save the King” was a notion of my own. I won’t say 
anything to hurt the feelings of a Marine, even if he’s not much 
over five-foot tall; but the Queen’s Own Hussars is a tearin’ fine 
regiment. As between horse and foot, ’tis a question o° which 
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gets the chance. All the way from Sahagun to Corunna ‘twas 
we that took and gave the knocks—at Mayorga and Rueda, and 
Bennyventy.’ (The reason, sir, | can speak the names so pat, 
is that my father learnt ‘em by heart afterwards ‘from -the 
trumpeter, who was ‘always talking about Mayorga and Rueda 
and Bennyventy.) ‘We made the rear-guard, under ‘General 
Paget ; and drove the French every time; and all the infantry 
did was to sit about in -wine-shops till we whipped ’em out, an’ 
steal an’ straggle an’ play the tom-fool in general. And when it 
came to a stand-up fight at Corunna, ’twas we that had to stay 
sea-sick aboard the transports, an’ watch the infantry in the thick 
o’ the caper. Very well they behaved, too; ’specially the 4th 
Regiment, an’ the 42nd Highlanders, an’ the Dirty Half-Hundred. 
Oh, ay ; they’re decent regiments, all three. But the Queen’s 
Own Hussars is a tearin’ fine regiment. - So you played on your 
drum when the ship was goin’ down? Drummer John Christian, 
I'll have to get you a new pair o’ druim-sticks for that.’ 

‘* Well, sir, it appears that the very next day the trumpeter 
marched into Helston, and got a carpenter there to turn him:a 
pair of box-wood drumsticks for the boy. And this was the 
beginning of one of the most curious friendships you ever heard 
tell of. Nothing delighted the pair more than to borrow a boat 
off my father and pull out to the rocks where the Primrose and 
the Despatch had struck and sunk ; and on still days "twas pretty 
to hear them out there off the Manacles, the drummer playing his 
tattoo—for they always took their music with them—and the 
trumpeter practising calls, and making his trumpet speak like an 
angel. But if the weather turned roughish, they’d be walking 
together and talking ; leastwise, the youngster listened while the 
other discoursed about Sir John’s campaign in Spain and Por- 
tugal, telling how each little skirmish befell ; and of Sir John 
himself, and General Baird, and General Paget, and Colonel 
Vivian, his own commanding officer, and what kind of men 
they were ; and of the last bloody stand-up at Corunna, and so 
forth, as if neither could have enough. 

‘* But all this had to come to an end in the late summer, for 
the boy, John Christian, being now well-.and strong again, must 
go up to Plymouth to report himself. "Twas his own wish (for I 
believe King George had forgotten all about him), but his friend 
wouldn’t hold him back. As for the trumpeter, my father had 
made an arrangement to take him on as lodger, as soon as the boy 
left ; and on the morning fixed for the start, he was up at the door 
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here by five o’clock, with his trumpet slung by his side, and all the 
rest of his belongings in a smail valise. A Monday morning it was, 
and after breakfast hehad fixed to walk with the boy some way on 
the road ‘towards Helston, where the coach started. My father 
left them at breakfast together, and went out to meat the pig, 
and do a few odd morning jobs of that sort. When he ‘came 
back, the boy was still'at ‘table, and the trumpeter standing here 
by the chimney-place with the drum and trumpet in his hands, 
hitched together just as they be at this moment. 

*** Look at this,’ he says to my father, showing him the 
lock, ‘I picked it up off a starving brass-worker in Lisbon, and 
it is not one of your common locks that one word of six letters 
will open at any time. There’s zanzus in this lock; for you’ve 
only to make the rings spell any six-letter word you please and 
snap down the lock upon that, and never a soul can open it— 
not the maker, even—until somebody comes along that knows 
the word you snapped it on. Now, Johnny here’s goin’, and 
he leaves his drum behind him ; for, though he can make pretty 
music on it, the parchment sags in wet weather, by reason of 
the sea-water getting at it; an’ if he carries it to Plymouth, 
they’ll only condemn it and give him another. And, as for me, 
I shan’t have the heart to put lip to the trumpet any more when 
Johnny’s gone. So we’ve chosen a word together, and locked 


‘’em together upon that; and, by your leave, I'll hang ’em here 


together on the hook over your fireplace. Maybe Johnny’ll 
come back; maybe not. Maybe, if he comes, J’ll-be dead an’ 
gone, an’ he’ll take ’em apart an’ try their music for old sake’s 
sake. But if he never comes, nobody can separate ’em ; for 
nobody beside knows the word. And if you marry and have 
sons, you can tell ’em that here are tied together the souls of 
Johnny Christian, drummer of the Marines, and William 
George Tallifer, once trumpeter of the Queen’s Own Hussars. 
Amen.’ 

‘*With that he hung the two instruments ’pon the hook 
there ; and the boy stood up and thanked my father and shook 
hands ; and the pair went forth of the door, towards Helston. 

‘*Somewhere on the road they took leave of one another ; 
but nobody saw the parting, nor heard what was said between 
them. About three in the afternoon the trumpeter came walk- 
ing back over the hill; and by the time my father came home 
from the fishing, the cottage was tidied up, and the tea ready, 
and the whole place shining like a new pin. From that time 
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for five years he lodged here with my father, looking after, the 

house and tilling the garden. And all the while he was steadily 

failing ; the hurt in his head’ spreading, in a manner, to his 
limbs. My father 
watched the feeble- 
ness growing on 
him, but said 
nothing. And from 
first to last neither 
spake a word about 
the drummer, John 
Christian; nor did 
any letter reach 
them, nor word of 
his doings. 

‘* The rest of the 
tale you’m free to 
believe, sir, or not, 
as you please. It 
stands upon my 
father’s words, and 
he always declared 
he was ready to 
kiss the Book upon 
it, before judge and 
jury. He said, too, 
that he never had 
the wit to make up 
such a yarn; and 
he defied anyone to 
explain about the 
lock, in particular, 
by any other tale. 
But you shall judge 
for yourself. 

' ‘* My father said 
that about three 
o’clock in the 

morning, April fourteenth, of the year ‘fourteen, he and William 
Tallifer were sitting here, just as you and I, sir, are sitting now. 
My father had put on his clothes.a few minutes before, and was 
mending his spiller by the light of the horn lantern, meaning to 


“WAS MENDING HIS SPILLER.” 
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set off before daylight to haul the trammel. The trumpeter © 


hadn’t been to bed at all. Towards the last he mostly spent his 
nights (and his days, too) dozing in the elbow-chair where you 
sit at this minute. He was dozing then (my father said) with 
his chin dropped forward on his chest, when a knock sounded 
upon the door, and the door opened, and in walked an upright 
young man in scarlet regimentals. 

‘* He had grown a brave bit, and his face was the colour of 
wood-ashes ; but it was the drummer, John Christian. Only 
his uniform was different from the one he used to wear, and the 
figures ‘ 38’ shone in brass upon his collar. 

‘* The drummer walked past my father as if he never saw 
him, and stood by the elbow-chair and said : 

‘* «Trumpeter, trumpeter, are you one with me ?’ 

‘* And the trumpeter just lifted the lids of his eyes, and an- 
swered, ‘ How should I not be one with you, drummer Johnny 
—Johnny boy? If you come, I count: if you march, I mark 
time: until the discharge comes.’ 

‘**The discharge has come to-night,’ said the drummer ; 
‘and the word is Corunna no longer.’ And stepping to the 
chimney-place, he unhooked the drum and trumpet, and began 
to twist the brass rings of the lock, spelling the word aloud, so 
—C-O-R-U-N-A. When he had fixed the last letter, the pad- 
lock opened in his hand. 

** * Did you know, trumpeter, that, when I came to Plymouth, 
they put me into a line regiment ?’ 

‘** The 38th is a good regiment,’ answered the old Hussar, 
still in his dull voice ; ‘I went back with them from Sahagun 
to Corunna. At Corunna they stood in General Fraser’s 
division, on the right. They behaved well.’ 

‘**But I'd fain see the Marinys again,’ says the drummer, 
handing him the trumpet ; ‘and you, you shall call once more for 
the Queen’s Own. Matthew,’ he says, suddenly, turning on my 
father—and when he turned, my father saw for the first time 
that his scarlet jacket had a round hole by the breast-bone, and 
that the blood was welling there—‘ Matthew, we shall want your 
boat.’ 

‘* Then my father rose on his legs like a man in a dream, while 
they two slung on, the one his drum, and t’other his trumpet. 
He took the lantern and went quaking before them down to the 
shore, and they breathed heavily behind him; and they stepped 
into his boat, and my father pushed off. 
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“pUT HIS TRUMPET TO HIS MOUTH AND SOUNDED THE ‘ REVELLY.’”’ 


** «Row you first for Dolor Point,’ says the drummer. So 
my father rowed them out past the white houses of Coverack to 
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Dolor Point, and there, ‘at ‘a ‘word, lay on his oars. -And ‘the 
trumpeter, William Tallifer, put his ‘trumpet to his mouth 
and sounded the Revelly, The music ‘of -it ‘was like -rivers 
running. 

‘* « They will follow,’ sat thedrummer. ‘ Matthew, pull you 
now for the Manacles.’ : 

‘* So my father pulled for the-Manacles, and-came'to:an easy 
close outside Carn:dd. .And'the drummer took his sticks’ and beat 
a tattoo, there by the edge‘of-the reef: and the music of it was 
like ‘a rolling’ chariot. 

‘« « That ‘will ‘do,’ ‘says he, breaking off ; ‘they will ‘follow. 
Pull now for the shore under ‘Gunner's Meadow.’ 

‘*Then ‘my ‘father ‘pulled for the shore and ran his boat-in 
under Gunner’s Meadow. And they stepped out, ‘all three, and 
walked up to the meadow. By the gate the drummer halted, ‘and 
began his ‘tattoo ‘again, looking out towards the darkness ‘over 
the sea. 

‘* And while the drum beat, and my father held his breath, 
there catne up out of the sea and the darkness a troop of many 
men, horse and foot, and formed up among the graves ; and 
others rose out of the gravés ‘and formed up—drowned Marines 
with bleached ‘faces, and ‘pale ‘Hussars, riding their horses, all 
leah and‘shadowy. There’was ‘no clatter of hoofs or accoutre- 

‘ments, my father said, but a soft sound all the while like the 
beating‘of ‘a bird’s wing ; and ‘a black shadow lay like a pool 
about the feet of all. The drummer stood upon a little knoll just 
inside ‘the gate, and beside him the tall trumpeter, with hand on 
hip, ‘watching them gather ; and behind ‘them both my father, 
clinging to the gate. When no more came, the drummer stopped 
playing, and said, ‘ Call the roll.’ 

“Then the trumpeter stepped towards the end man of the 
rank and called, ‘ Troop Sergeant Major Thomas Irons,’ and the 
man answered in a thin voice, ‘ Here!’ 

‘*¢Troop Sergeant Major Thomas Irons, how is it with you ?’ 

‘*‘ The man answered, ‘ How should it be with me’? WhenI 
was young, I betrayed a girl; and when I was grown, | betrayed 
_a friend, and for these things I must pay. But I died as‘a man 
“ought. God save the King!’ 

‘* The trumpeter called to the next man, ‘‘trnager Henry 
Buckingham !’ and the next man answered, ‘ Here !’” 

‘«* Trooper Henry Buckingham, how is it with you ?’ 

‘*** How should it be with me? I was a drunkard, and I 
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stole, and in Lugo, in a wine-shop, I killed a man. But I died 
as aman should. God save the King !’ ; 

‘* So the trumpeter went down the line ; and when he had 
finished, the drummer took it up, hailing the dead Marines in 
their order. Each man answered to his name, and each man 
ended with ‘God save the King!’ When all were hailed, the 
drummer stepped back to his mound, and called : 

‘*«It is well. You are content, and we are content to join 
you. Wait, now, a little while.’ 

‘* With this he turned and ordered my father to- pick up the 
lantern, and lead the way back. As my father picked it up, he 
heard the ranks of dead men cheer and call, ‘God Save the 
King !’ all together, and saw them waver and fade back into 
the dark, like a breath fading off a pane. 

‘*But when they came back here‘to the kitchen, and my 
father set the lantern down, it seemed they’d both forgot about 
him. For the drummer turned in the lantern-light—and my 
father could see the blood still welling out of the hole in his 
breast—and took the trumpet-sling from around the other’s 
neck, and locked drum and trumpet together again, choosing 
the letters on the lock very carefully. While he did this, he 
said : 

‘**The word is no more Corunna, but Bayonne. As you 
’ left out an ‘“‘n” in Corunna, so must I leave out an ‘‘n” in 
Bayonne.’ And before snapping the padlock, he spelt out the 
word slowly—‘ B-A-Y-O-N-E.’ After that, he used no more 
speech ; but turned and hung the two instruments back on the 
hook ; and then took the trumpeter by the arm; and the pair 
walked out into the darkness, glancing neither to right nor left. 

‘** My father was on the point of following, when he heard a 
sort of sigh behind him; and there, sitting in the elbow-chair, was 
the very trumpeter he had just seen walk out by the door! If 
my father’s heart jumped before, you may believe it jumped 
quicker now. But after a bit, he went up to the man asleep in the 
chair and put a hand upon him. It was the trumpeter in flesh 
and blood that he touched ; but though the flesh was warm, the 
_ trumpeter was dead. 


‘* Well, sir, they buried him three days after; and at first 
my father was minded to say nothing about his dream (as he 
thought it). But the day after the funerai, he met Parson Ken- 
dall coming from Helston market ; and the parson called out: 
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*‘Have’ee heard the news the coach brought down. this 
mornin’?” ‘ What news?’ says my father. ‘Why, that peace 
is agreed 
upon.’ ‘None 
too soon,’ says 
my father. 
‘Not soon 
enough for our 
poor lads at 
Bayonne,’ the 
parson an- 
swered. ‘ Ba- 
yonne!’ cries 
my father, 
with a jump. 
‘Why, yes’; 
and the parson 
told him all 
about a great 
sally the 
French had 
made on the 
night of April 
13th. ‘Do you 
happen to 
know if the 
38th Regiment 
was engaged?’ 
my father 
asked. ‘Come, 
now, said 
Parson Ken- 
dall, ‘I didn’t 
know you was 
so well up in 
the campaign. 
But, as it 
happens, I do 
know ‘that the 38th was engaged, for ’twas they that held a 
cottage and stopped the French advance.’ 

** Still my father held his tongue ; and when, a week later, 
he walked into Helston and bought a Mercury off the Sherborne 





“ AMONG THE KILLED WAS DRUMMER JOHN CHRISTIAN,” 
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rider, and got the landlord of the ‘ Angel’ to spell out the list 
of killed and wounded, sure enough, there among the killed 
was Drummer John Christian, of the 38th Foot. 

‘* After this, there was nothing for a religious man but to 
make a clean breast. So my father went up.to’ Parson Kendall, 
and told the whole story. The parson listened, and put a ques- 
tion or two, and then asked : 

‘** Have you tried to. open the lock since that night ?”’ 

‘**] han’t dared to,touch it,’ says my father. 

‘*« Then come along and try.” When. the parson came to» 
the cottage here, he, took the things off the hook and tried 
the lock. ‘Did he say ‘‘ Bayonne?” The word: has seven 
letters.’ 

***Not if/you spell it with one ‘‘n” as he did,’ says - my, 
father. 

‘‘ The parson spelt it, out—B-A-Y-O-N-E. ‘Whew!’ says 
he, for the lock;had: fallen open,in;his hand. 

‘* He.stood considering, it a,moment, and then he says, ‘I tell. 
you what. I shouldn’t blab this all: round;the parish, if I was 
you. You won’t get.no credit for truth-telling, and a miracle’s 
wasted ona set of fools.. But-if-you like, I'll shut down the lock 
again upon a holy word that no,one but me shall know, and 
neither drummer nor trumpeter, dead nor alive, shall frighten the 
secret out of me.’ 

‘***T wish to heaven you would, parson,’ said ‘my father. 

‘*The-parson chose the holy,word there and then, and> shut 
the lock back upon it, and hung the drum and: trumpet,back in 
their place. He is gone long ‘since, taking the word with him. 
And till the lock is broken by force, nobody will ever separate 
those two.” 
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SF Woman Intervenes. 


By RoBert BARR. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Managing Editor of the New York Argus sat at his desk 
with a deep frown on his face, looking out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows at the young man who had just thrown a huge 
fur overcoat on the back of one chair, while he sat down himself 
on another. 
‘*I got your telegram,” began the editor. ‘Am I to under- 
stand from it that you have failed ?” 
‘* Yes, sir,” answered the young man without the slightest 
hesitation. 
‘* Completely ?” 
“* Utterly.” 
‘* Didn’t you even get a synopsis of the documents?” 
‘* Not a hanged synop.” 
The editor’s frown grew deeper. The ends of his fingers 
drummed nervously on the desk. 
‘* You take failure rather jauntily, it strikes me,” he said at 


: last. 


‘*What’s the use of taking it any other way? I have the 
consciousness of knowing that I did my best.” 

‘*Um, yes. It’s a great consolation, no doubt, but it doesn’t 
count in the newspaper business. What did you do?” 

‘*T received your telegram at Montreal, and at once left for 
Burnt Pine—most outlandish spot on earth. I found that Kenyon 
and Wentworth were staying at the only hotel in the place. Tried 
to worm out of them what their reports were to be. They were 
very polite, but I didn’t succeed. Then I tried to bribe them, 
and they ordered me out of the room.” 

‘* Perhaps you didn’t offer them enough.” 

‘*T offered double what the London Syndicate was to pay 
them for making the report, taking their own word for the 
‘amount. I couldn’t offer more, because at that point they closed 
the discussion by ordering me out of the room. I tried to get 
the papers that night, on the quiet, out of Wentworth’s valise, 
but was unfortunately interrupted. The young men were 
suspicious, and next morning they left for Ottawa to post the 

22a 
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reports, as I gathered afterwards, to England. I succeeded in 
getting hold of the reports, but I couldn’t hang on. -There are 
too many police in Ottawa to suit me.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me,” said the editor, “‘that you 
actually had the reports in your hands, and that they were taken 
from you?” 

‘* Certainly I had; and as to their being taken from me, it 
was either that or gaol. They don’t mince matters in Canada, 
as they do in the United States, you know.” 

** But I should think aman of your shrewdness would have 
been able to get at least a synopsis of the reports before letting 
them out of his possession.” 

‘* My dear sir,” said the reporter, rather angry, ‘‘ the whole 
thing covered I forget how many pages of foolscap paper, and 
was the most mixed-up matter I ever saw in my life. 1 tried— 
I sat in my room at the hotel, and did my best to master the 
details. It was full of technicalities, and 1 couldn’t make it out. 
It required a mining expert to get the hang of their phrases and 
figures, so I thought the best thing to do was to telegraph it all 
straight through to New York. I knew it would cost a lot of 
money, but I knew, also, you didn’t mind that ; and I thought, 
perhaps, somebody here could make sense out of what baffled me ; 
besides, I wanted to get the documents out of my possession just 
as quickly as possible.” 

‘* Hem,” said the editor. ‘*‘ You took no notes whatever ?” 

**No, I did not. I had notime. I knew the moment they 
missed the documents they would have the detectives on my 
track. As it was, I was arrested when I entered the telegraph 
office.” 

‘** Well, it seems to me,” said the managing editor, ‘‘ if I had 
once had the papers in my hand, I should not have let them go 
until I had got the gist of what was in them.” 

‘*Oh, it’s all very well for you to say so,” replied the 
reporter, with the free and easy manner in which an American 
newspaper man talks to his employer, ‘‘ but I can tell you, 
with a Canadian gaol facing a man, it is hard to decide 
what is best to do. I couldn’t get out of the town for three 
hours, and before the end of that time they would have had my 
description in the hands of every policeman in the place. They 
knew well enough who it was that took the papers, so my only 
hope lay in getting the thing telegraphed through, and if that 
had been accomplished everything would have been all right. I 
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would have gone to gaol with pleasure if I had got the parti- 
culars through to New York.” 

‘‘ Well, what are we to do now ?”’ asked the editor. 

**I’m sure I don’t know. The two men will be in New York 
very shortly. They sail, I understand, on the Caloric, which 
leaves in a week. If you think you have a reporter who can get 
the particulars out of these men, I should be very pleased to see 
you set him on. I tell you it isn’t so easy to discover what an 
Englishman doesn’t want you to know.” 

‘* Well,” said the editor, ‘‘ perhaps that’s true. I will think 
about it. Of course, you did your best, and I appreciate your 
efforts ; but I am sorry you failed.” 

**You are not half so sorry as I am,” said Rivers, as he 
picked up his big Canadian fur coat and took his leave. 

The editor did think about it. He thought for full two 
minutes, Then he dashed off a note on a sheet of paper, pulled 
down the little knob that rang the District Messenger alarm, 
and when the uniformed boy appeared, gave him the note, 
saying: 

‘* Deliver this as quickly as you can,” 

The boy disappeared, and the result of his trip was soon 
apparent in the arrival of a very natty young woman in the 
editorial rooms. She was dressed in a neatly-fitting tailor-made 
costume, and was a very pretty girl, who looked about nine- 
teen, but was, in reality, considerably older. She had large, 
appealing, blue eyes, with a tender, trustful expression in them, 
which made the ordinary man say: ‘‘ What a sweet, innocent look 
that girl has”; yet what the young woman didn’t know about 
New York was not worth knowing. She boasted that she could 
get State secrets from dignified members of the Cabinet, and an 
ordinary Senator or Congressman she looked upon as her lawful 
prey. That which had been told her in the strictest confidence 
had often become the sensation of the next day in the paper she 
represented. She wrote over a nom de guerre, and had tried her 
hand at nearly everything. She had answered advertisements, 
exposed rogues and swindlers, and had gone to an hotel as 
chambermaid, in order to write her experiences. She had been 
arrested and locked up, so that she might write a three-column 
account, for the Sunday edition of Zhe Argus, of ‘‘ How Women 
are Treated at Police Headquarters.” The editor looked upon, 
her as one of the most yaluable members of his staff, and she 
was paid accordingly. 
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She came into the room with the self-possessed air of the 
owner of the building, took a seat, after nodding to the editor, 
and said, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘* Look here, Jennie,” began that austere individual, ‘‘do you 
wish to take a trip to Europe ?” 


—- eC tO 


“*DO YOU WISH TO TAKE A TRIP TO EUROPE ?’” 


‘* That depends,” said Miss Jennie ; ‘‘ this is not just the time 
of year that people go to Europe for pleasure, you know.” 
‘* Well, this is not exactly a pleasure trip. The truth of the 
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matter is, Rivers has been on a job and has bungled it fearfully, 
besides nearly getting himself arrested.” 

The young woman’s eyes twinkled. She liked anything with 
a spice of danger in it, and did not object to hear that she was 
expected to succeed where a mere masculine reporter had failed. 

The editor continued : 

‘*Two young men are going across to England on the 
Caloric. It sails in a week. I want you to take a ticket for 
Liverpool by that boat, and obtain from either of those two men 
the particulars—the /u// particulars— of reports.they have made 
on some mining properties in Canada. Then you must land at 
Queenstown and'cable a complete account to Zhe Argus.” 

‘* Mining isn’t much in my line,” said Miss Jennie, with a frown 
on her pretty brow. ‘‘ What sort of mines were they dealing 
with—gold, silver, copper, or what ?” 

‘* They are certain mines on the Ottawa River.” 

‘* That’s rather indefinite.” 

‘*T know it is. I can’t give you much information about the 
matter. I don’t know myself, to tell the truth, but I know it is 
vitally important that we should get a synopsis of what the 
reports of these young men are to be. A company, called the 
London Syndicate, has been formed in England. This Syndicate 


is to acquire a large number of mines in Canada, if the accounts 


given by the present owners are anything like correct. Two men, 
Kenyon and Wentworth—the first a mining engineer, and the 
second an experienced accountant—have been sent from London 
to Canada, one to examine the mines, the other to examine the 
books of the various corporations. Whether the mines are 
bought or not will depend a good deal on the reports that these two 
men have in their possession. The reports, when published, will 
make a big difference, one way or other, on the Stock Exchange. 
I want to have the gist of these reports before the London Syndi- 
cate sees them. It will be a big thing for 7he Argus if it is the 
first in the field, and I am willing to spend a pile of hard cash to 
succeed. So don’t economise on your cable expenses.” 

‘* Very well; have you a book on Canadian mines ? ” 

‘*T don’t know that we have, but there is a book here, Zhe 
Mining Resources of Canada ; will that be of any use?” 

‘*] shall need something of that sort. I want to be a little 
familiar with the subject, you know.” 

‘Quite so,” said the editor, ‘‘ I will see what can be got in 
that line. You can read it before you start, and on the way over.” 
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‘* All right,” said Miss Jennie ; ‘‘and am I to take my pick of 
the two young men?” 

‘« Certainly,” answered the editor. ‘‘ You will see them both, 
and can easily make up your mind which will the sooner fall a 
victim.” 

‘* The Caloric sails in a week, does it?” 

“Vos.” 

‘‘Then I shall need at least 500 dollars to get new dresses 
with.” 

**Good gracious !” cried the editor. , 

‘* There is no ‘ good gracious’ about it. I’m going to travel 
as a millionaire’s daughter, and it isn’t likely that one or two 
dresses will do me all the way over.” 

‘* But you can’t get new dresses made in a week,” said the 
editor. 

**Can’t 1? Well, you just get me the 500 dollars, and I’ll see 
about the making.” 

The editor jotted the amount down. ‘‘ You don’t think 400 
dollars would do ?” he said. 

‘*No, I don’t. And, say, am I to get a trip to Paris after this 
is over, or must I come directly back ?” 

‘*Oh, I guess we can throw in thé trip to Paris,” said the 
editor. 

‘* What did you say the names of the young men are? Or 
are they not young? Probably they are old fogies, if they are in 
the mining business.” 

‘* No, they are young, they are shrewd, and they are English. 
So you see your work is cut out for you. Their names are 
George Wentworth and John Kenyon.” 

‘Oh, Wentworth is my man,” said the young woman, 
breezily. ‘‘ John Kenyon! I know just what sort of a person 
he is—sombre and taciturn. Sounds too much like John Bunyan, 
or John Milton, or names of that sort.” 

** Well, I wouldn’t be too sure about it until'you see them. 
Better not make up your mind about the matter.” 

** When shall I call for the 500 dollars ? ” 

‘*Oh, that you needn’t trouble about. The better way is to 
get your dresses made, and tell the people to send the bills to our 
office.” 

**Very well,” said the young woman. ‘‘I shall be ready. 
Don’t be frightened at the bills when they comein. If they come 
up to 1,000 dollars, remember I told you I would let you off for 
500 dollars.” 
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- The editor looked at her for a moment, and seemed to reflect 

that perhaps it was better not to give a young lady unlimited 

credit,in New York. So he said : ‘‘ Wait a bit ; I'll write you out } 

the order, and you can take it downstairs.” } 
Miss Jennie took the paper when it was offered to her, and 

disappeared. When she presented the order in the business 

office, the cashier raised his eyebrows as he noticed the amount, 

and with a low whistle, said to himself: ‘‘ 500 dollars!! I 

wonder what game Jennie Brewster’s up to now.” 












CHAPTER II. 


Tue last -bell had rung. Those who were going ashore had 
taken their departure. Crowds of human beings clustered on \ 
the pier-head, and at the large doorways of the warehouse which 
stood open on the steamer wharf. As the big ship slowly t 
backed out there was a fluttering of handkerchiefs from the mass 
on the pier, and an answering flutter from those who crowded 
along ‘the bulwarks of the steamer. The tug slowly pulled the 
prow of the vessel round, and, at last, the engines of the steam- 
ship began their pulsating throbs—throbs that would vibrate 
night and day until the steamer reached an older civilization. i 
The crowd on the pier became more and more indistinct to those 
on board, and many of the passengers went below, for the air 
was bitterly cold, and the boat was forcing its way down the bay 
among huge blocks of ice. 

Two, at least, of the passengers: had taken little interest in 
the departure. They were leaving no friends behind them, and 
were both setting their faces toward friends at home: { 

‘* Let us go down,” said Wentworth to Kenyon, ‘‘and see 
that we get seats together at table before all are taken.” 

** Very good,” replied his companion, and they descended to 
the roomy saloon, where two long tables were already laid with 
an ostentatious display of silver, glassware, and cutlery, which : | 
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made many, who looked on this wilderness of white linen with 
something like dismay, hope that the voyage would be smooth, 
although, as it was a winter passage, there was every chance it | 1 







would not be. The purser, and two of his assistants, sat at one 
of the shorter tables with a plan before them, marking off the 
names: of passengers who wished to be together, or who wanted 
some particular place at any of the tables. The smaller side- 
tables were still uncovered because the number of passengers 
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at that season of the year was comparatively few. As _ the 
places were assigned, one of the helpers to the purser wrote the 
names of the passengers on small cards, and the other put the 
cards on the tables. i 

One young woman, in a beautifully-fitting travelling gown, 
which was evidently of the newest cut and design, stood a little 
apart from the general group which surrounded the purser and 
his assistants. She eagerly scanned every face, and listened 
attentively to the names given. Sometimes a shade of dis- 
appointment crossed her brow, as if she expected some particular 
person to possess some particular name which that particular 
person did not have. At last her eyes sparkled. 

‘*My name is Wentworth,” said the young man whose turn 
it was. 

‘*Ah! any favourite place, Mr. Wentworth?” asked the 
purser, blandly, as if he had known Wentworth all his life. 

** No, we don’t care where we sit ; but my friend Mr. Kenyon 
and myself would like places together.” 

‘* Very good ; you had better come to my table,” replied the 
purser. ‘‘ Numbers 23 and 24—Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Went- 
worth.” 

The steward took the cards that were given him, and placed 
them to correspond with the numbers the purser had named. 
Then the young woman moved gracefully along as if she were 
interested in the names upon the table. She looked at Went- 
worth’s name for a moment, and saw in the place next to his the 
hame of Mr. Brown. She gave a quick apprehensive glance 
around the saloon, and observed the two young men who 
had arranged for their seats at table now walking leisurely 
toward the companion way. She took the card with the name 
of Mr. Brown upon it, and slipped upon the table another on 
which was written the words ‘‘ Miss Jennie Brewster.” Mr. 
Brown’s card she placed on the spot from which she had taken 
her own. . 

‘*I hope Mr. Brown is not particular which place he occu- 
pies,” said Miss Jennie to herself; ‘‘ but at any rate I shall see 
that I am early for dinner, and I’m sure Mr. Brown, whoever 
he is, ‘will not be so ungallant as to insist on having this place if 
he knows his card was here.” 

Subsequent events proved Miss Jennie’s surmise regarding 
Mr. Brown's indifference perfectly well founded. That young 
man searched for his card, found it, and sat down on the chair 
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opposite Miss Jennie, who already occupied her chair, and was, 
in fact, the first one at table. Seeing there would be no 
unseemly dispute about places, she began to plan in her own 
mind how she would first attract the attention of Mr. Went- 
worth. While thinking how best to approach her victim, Miss 
Jennie heard his voice. 

‘* Here you are, Kenyon; here are our places.” 

“** Which is mine?” said the voice of Kenyon. 

‘* It doesn’t matter,” answered Wentworth, and then a thrill 
of fear went through the gentle heart of Miss Jennie Brewster. 
She had not thought of the young man not caring which seat he 
occupied, and she dreaded the possibility of finding. herself next 
to Kenyon rather than Wentworth. Her first estimate of the 
characters of the two men seemed to be correct. She always 
thought of Kenyon as Bunyan, and she felt certain that Went- 
worth would be the easier man of the two to influence. The 
next moment her fears were allayed, for Kenyon, giving a rapid 
glance at the handsome young woman, deliberately chose the 
seat furthest from her, and Wentworth, with ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” slipped in and sat down on the chair beside her. 

‘* Now,” thought Jennie, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ our positions 
are fixed for the meals of the voyage.” She had made her plans 
for beginning an acquaintance with the young man, but they 
‘were rendered unnecessary by the gallant Mr. Wentworth hand- 
ing her the bill of fare. 

‘* Oh, thank you,” said Miss Jennie, in a low voice, which was 
so musical that Wentworth glanced at her a second time and 
saw how sweet and pretty and innocent she was. 

‘*]’m in luck,” said the unfortunate young man to himself. 

Then he remarked aloud: ‘‘ We have not many ladies with us 
this voyage.” 

‘*No,” replied Miss Brewster, ‘‘I1 suppose nobody crosses 
at this time of the year unless compelled to.” 

‘*] can answer for two passengers that such is the case.” 

‘*Do you mean yourself as one?” 

‘* Yes, myself and my friend.” 

‘* How pleasant it must be,” said Miss Brewster, ‘‘ to travel 
with a friend. Then one is not lonely. I, unfortunately, am 
travelling alone.” 

‘*I fancy,” said the gallant Wentworth, ‘‘that if you are 
lonely while on board ship it will be entirely your own fault.” 

Miss Brewster laughed a silvery little laugh. ‘I don’t know 
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about that,” she said. ‘‘I am going to that Mecca of all 
Americans—Paris. My father is to meet me there, and we are 
then going on to the Riviera together.” 

‘* Ah, that will be very pleasant,” said Wentworth. ‘‘ The 
Riviera at this season is certainly a place to be desired.” 

‘* So I have heard,” she replied. 

‘* Have you not been across before? ” 

‘* No, this is my first voyage. I suppose you have crossed 
many times?” 

‘Oh, no,” answered the Englishman; ‘this is only my 
second voyage ; my first having been the one that took me to 
America.” 

** Ah, then you are not an American,’ 


returned Miss Brew- 


ster, with apparent surprise. She imagined that a man is 
generally flattered when a mistake of this kind is made. No 
matter how proud he may be of his country, he is pleased to learn 
that there is no provincialism about him which, as the Americans 
say, ‘‘ gives him away.” 

‘*] think,” said Wentworth, “as a general thing, I am not 
taken for anything but what | am—an Englishman.” 


” 


‘*T have met so few Englishmen,” said the guileless Miss 
Jennie, ‘‘ that really I should not be expected to know.” 

‘*T understand it is a common delusion among Americans 
that every Englishman drops his ‘ h’s,’ and is to be detected in 
that way.” 

Jennie laughed again, and George Wentworth thought it one 
of the prettiest laughs he had ever heard. 

Poor Kenyon was rather neglected by his friend during the 
dinner. He felt a little gloomy while the courses went on, and 
wished he had an evening paper. Meanwhile, Wentworth and 
the handsome girl beside him got on very well together. At 
the end of the dinner she seemed to have some difficulty in 
getting up from her chair, and Wentworth showed her how to 
turn it around, leaving her free to rise. She thanked him 
prettily. 

‘**l am going on deck,” she said, as she turned to go; ‘1 am 
so anxious to get my first glimpse of the ocean at night from 
the deck of a steamer.” __ 

‘*I hope you will let me accompany you,” returned young 
Wentworth. ‘‘ The decks are rather slippery, and even when 
the boat is not rolling it isn’t quite safe for a lady unused to the 
motion of a ship to walk alone in the dark.” 


J 
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_ Oh, thank you very much,” replied Miss Brewster, with 
effusion. ‘It is kind of you, I am sure; and if you. promise 
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“WENTWORTH SHOWED HER HOW TO TURN If ROUND,” 
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not to let me rob you of the pleasure of your after-dinner cigar, 
I shall be most happy to have you accompany me. I will meet 
you at the top of the stairway in five minutes.” 

‘*You are getting on,” said Kenyon, as the young woman 
disappeared. 

‘** What’s the use of being on board ship,” said Wentworth, 
‘if you don’t take advantage of the opportunity for making 
shipboard acquaintances. There is an unconventionality about 
life on a steamer that is not without its charm, as, perhaps, you 
will find out before the voyage is over, John.” 

** You are merely trying to-ease your conscience because of 
your heartless desertion of me.” 

George Wentworth had waited at the top of the companion 
way a little more than five minutes, when Miss Brewster 
appeared, wrapped in a cloak edged with fur, which lent an 
additional charm to her complexion, set off as it was by a 
jaunty steamer cap. They stepped out on the deck, and found 
it not at all as dark as they expected. Little globes of electric 
light were placed at regular intervals on the walls of the deck 
building. Overhead was stretched a sort of canvas roof, 


against which the sleety rain pattered. One of the sailors, 
with a rubber mop, was pushing into the gutter by the side 
of the ship the moisture from the deck. All around the boat the 
night was as black as ink, except here and there where the 
white curl of a wave showed luminous for a moment in the dark- 


ness. 

Miss Brewster insisted that Wentworth should light his 
cigar, which, after some persuasion, he did. Then he tucked 
her hand snugly under his arm, and she adjusted her step to suit 
his. They had the promenade all to themselves. The rainy 
winter night was not as inviting to most of the passengers as 
the comfortable rooms below. Kenyon, however, and one or 
two others, came up, and sat down in the steamer chairs that 
were tied to the brass rod which ran along the deck-house wall. 
He saw the glow of Wentworth’s cigar as the couple turned at 
the further end of the walk, and when they passed him he heard 
a low murmur of conversation, catching now and then a 
snatch of silvery laughter. It was not because Wentworth had 
deserted him that Kenyon felt so uncomfortable and depressed. 
He could not tell just what it was, but there had settled on his 
mind a strange, uneasy foreboding. After a time he went down 
into the saloon and tried to read, but could not, and so wandered 
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along the seemingly endless narrow passage to his room, which 
was Wentworth’s as well, and, in nautical phrase, ‘‘ turned in.” 
It was late when his companion came, 

‘* Asleep, Kenyon ?” asked the latter. 

‘*No,” was the answer. 

‘** By George! John, she is one of the most charming girls I 

















** POOR MR. WENTWORTH.’ ”’ 


ever met. Wonderfully clever, too ; makes a man feel like a fool 
beside her. She has read nearly everything. Has opinions on 
all our authors, a great many of whom I’ve never heard. I 
wish, for your sake, John, she had a sister on board.” 

‘Thanks, old man; awfully good of you, I’m sure,” said 
Kenyon. ‘‘ Don’t you think it’s about time to stop raving, get 
into your bunk, and turn out that confounded light ?” 

‘* All right, growler, I will.” 
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Meanwhile, in her own state room, Miss Jennie Brewster 
was looking at her reflection in the glass. As she shook out her 
long hair until it rippled down her back, she smiled sweetly, and 
said to herself : 

‘Poor Mr. Wentworth! Only the first night out, and he 
told me his name was George.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning Wentworth worked his way, with, much 
balancing and holding on of stanchions, along the deck, for 
the ship rolled fearfully, although there seemed to be little 
wind and the sun was shining brightly, but the person he 
sought was nowhere visible. He thought he would go into 
the smoking-room, but changed his mind at the door, and 
turned down the companion way to the main saloon. The 
tables had been cleared of the breakfast belongings, but on 
one of the small tables a white cloth had been laid, and at 
this spot of purity in the general desert of red plush sat Miss 
Brewster, who was complacently ordering what she wanted from 
a steward, who did not seem at all pleased in serving one who 
had disregarded the breakfast hour to the disarrangement of all 
saloon rules. The chief steward stood by a door and. looked 
disapprovingly at the late guest. It was almost time to lay the 
tables for lunch, and the young woman was as calmly ordering 
her breakfast as if she-had been the first person at the table. 

She looked up brightly at Wentworth, and smiled as he 
approached her. 

‘*I suppose,” she began, “I'm dreadfully late, and the 
steward looks as if he would like to scold me. How awfully the 
ship is rolling. Is there a storm?” 

‘*No. She seems to be doing this sort of thing for amuse- 
ment. Wants to make it interesting for the unfortunate pas- 
sengers who are not good sailors, I suppose. She’s ‘doing it, 
too. There’s scarcely anyone on deck.” 

‘Dear me. I-thought we were having a dreadful storm. Is 
it raining?” 

‘*No. ‘It’s a beautiful sunshiny day; without much wind, 
either, in spite of -all this row.” 

“T suppose you have had your breakfast long ago?” 

‘*So long ‘since that I am beginning to look forward with 
pleasant anticipation to lunch.” 
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‘‘Qh dear! I had no idea 1 was so late as that. Perhaps 
you had better scold me. Somebody ought to do it,-and the 
steward seems a little afraid.” 

‘You over-estimate my courage. I am a little afraid, too.” 

‘* Then-you do think I deserve it?” 

‘*] didn’t say that, nor do I think it. I confess, however, 
that up to this moment I felt just a trifle lonely.” 

“« Just a trifle! Well, that zs flattery. How nicely you English 
do turn a compliment. Just a trifle!” 

‘*] believe, as a race, we do not venture much into compli- 


““ SHE LOOKED UP BRIGHILY AT WENTWORTH on 

ment-giving at all. We leave that for the polite foreigner. He 
would say what I tried to say a great deal better than I did, of 
course; but he would not mean half so much.” 

**Oh, that’s very nice, Mr. Wentworth. No foreigner could 
have put it nearly so well. Now, what about going on deck ?” 

** Anywhere, if you let me accompany you.” 

**] shall be most delighted to have you. I won’t say merely 
a trifle delighted.” 

‘‘Ah! Haven’t you forgiven that remark yet?” 

‘* There’s nothing to forgive, and it is quite too delicious to 
forget. I shall never forget it.” 
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‘*T believe that you are very cruel at heart, Miss Brewster.” 

The young woman gave him a curious side look, but did not 
answer. She gathered the wraps she had taken from her cabin, 
and, handing them to him before he had thought of offering to 
take them, she led the way to the deck. He found their chairs 
side by side, and admired the intelligence of the deck steward, 
who seemed to understand which chairs to place together. Miss 
Jennie sank gracefully into her own, and allowed him to adjust 
the wraps around her. 

‘* There,” she said, ‘‘ that’s very nicely done ; as well as the 
deck steward himself could do it, and I am sure it is impossible 
to pay you a more graceful compliment than that. So few men 
know how to arrange one comfortably in a steamer chair.” 

‘*You speak as though you had vast experience in steamer 
life ; and yet you told me this was your first voyage.” 

‘*It is. But it doesn’t take a woman more than a day to see 
that the average man attends to such little niceties very clumsily. 
Now just tuck in the corner out of sight. There! Thank you, 
ever so much. And would you be kind enough to yes, that’s 
better. And this other wrap so. Oh! that is perfect. Whata 
patient man you are, Mr. Wentworth.” 

‘* Yes, Miss Brewster. You ave a foreigner. I can see that 
now. Your professed compliment was hollow. You said I did 
it perfectly, and then immediately directed me how to do it.” 

‘* Nothing of the kind. You did it well, and I think you 
ought not to grudge me the pleasure of adding my own little 
improvements.” 

‘*Oh, if you put it that way, I will not. Now, before I 
sit down, tell me what book I can get that will interest you. 
The library contains a very good assortment.” 

‘*T don’t think 1 care about reading. Sit down and talk. I 
suppose I am too indolent to-day. 1 thought, when I came on 
board, that I would do a lot of reading, but I believe the sea air 
makes one lazy. I must confess | feel entirely indifferent to 
mental improvement.” 

** You evidently do not think my conversation will be at all 
worth listening to.” 

** How quick you are to pervert my meaning. Don’t you see 
that I think your conversation better worth listening to than the 
most interesting or improving book you can choose from the 
library ? Really, in trying to avoid giving you cause for making 
such a remark, I have apparently stumbled into a worse error. 
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? I was just going to say I would like your conversation much 
ot better than a book, when | thought you would take that as 
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a reflection on your reading. If you take me up so sharply I 
will sit here and say nothing. Now then, talk!” 

** What shall I say?” 

‘‘Oh, if I told you what to say I should be doing the 
talking. Tell me about yourself, What do you doin London?” 

‘*T work hard. I am an accountant.” 

‘* And what is an accountant? What does he do? Keep 
accounts ?” : 

‘*Some of them do; I do not. I see, rather, that accounts 
which other people keep have been correctly kept.” 

‘*Aren’t they always correctly kept? I thought that was 
what book-keepers were hired for.” 

‘If books were always correctly kept there would be little 
for us to do; but it happens, unfortunately for some, but 
fortunately for us, that people occasionally do not keep their 
accounts accurately.” 

‘‘And can you always find that out if you examine the 
books?” 

** Always.” 

**Can’t a man make his accounts so that no one can tell 
that there is anything wrong ?” 

‘* The belief that such a thing can be done has placed many a 
poor wretch in prison. It has been tried often enough.” 

‘*T am sure they can do it in the States. I have read of it 
being done and continued for years. Men have made off with 
great sums of money by falsifying the books, and no one found 
it out until the one who did it died or ran away.” 

** Nevertheless, if an expert accountant had been called in, 
he would have found out very soon that something was wrong, 
and just where the wrong was, and how much.” 

‘I didn’t think such cleverness possible, Have you ever 
discovered anything like that?” 

**T have.” 

** What is done when such a thing is discovered ? ” 

‘*That depends upon circumstances. Usually a policeman 
is called in.” 

** Why, it’s like being a detective. I wish you would tell me 
about some of the cases you have had. Don’t make me ask so 
many questions. Talk.” 

**T don’t think my experiences would interest you in the 
least. There was one case with which I had something to do in 
London, two years ago, that 
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‘*Oh, London. I don’t believe the book-keepers there are 
half so sharp as ours. If you had to deal with American 
accountants you would not find out so easily what they had or 
had not done.” 

‘* Well, Miss Brewster, I may say I have just had-an experi- 
ence of that kind with some of your very sharpest American 
book-keepers. I found that the books had been kept in the most 
ingenious way with the intent to deceive. The system had been 
going on for years.” 

‘* How interesting. And did you call in a policeman?” 

‘No. This was one of the cases where a policeman was not 
necessary. The books were kept with the object of showing 
that the profits of the m—of the business—had been much 
greater than they really were. I may say that one of your 
American accountants had already looked over the books, and, 
whether through ignorance or carelessness, or from a worse 
motive, he reported them all right. They were not all right, 
and the fact that they were not will mean the loss of a fortune to 
some people on your side of the water, and the saving of good 
money to others on my side.” 


‘*Then I think your profession must be a very important 


” 


one. ; 
‘*We think so, Miss Brewster. I would like to be paid 
a percentage on the money saved because of my report.” 

** And won't you?” 

** Unfortunately, no.” 

‘*] think that is too bad. I suppose the discrepancy must 
have been small, or the American accountant would not have 
overlooked it ?” 

‘*I didn’t say that he overlooked it. Still, the size of a 
discrepancy does not make the difference. A small error is as 
easily found as a large one. This one was large. I suppose 
there is no harm in my saying that the books, taking them 
together, showed a profit of forty thousand pounds, when they 
should have shown a loss of nearly half that amount. I hope 
nobody overhears me.” 

_ “No; we are quite alone, and you may be sure I will not 
breathe a word of what you have been telling me.” 

‘* Don’t breathe it to Kenyon, at least. He would think me 
insane if he knew what I have said.” 

**Is Mr. Kenyon an accountant, tuo? ” 

**Oh, no. He is a mineralogist. He can go into a mine, 
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and tell with reasonable certainty whether it will pay the work- 
ing or not. Of course, as he says himself, any man can see six 
feet into the earth as well as he can. But it is not every man 
that can gauge the value of a working mine so well as John 
Kenyon.” 

‘*Then, while you were delving among the figures, your 
companion was delving among the minerals.” 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘*And did he make any such startling discovery as you 
did ?” 

‘*No, rather the other way. He finds the mines very good 
properties, and he thinks that if they were managed intelligently 
they will be good paying investments—that is, at a proper price, 
you know—not at what the owners ask fo. them at present. 
But you can have no possible interest in these dry details.” 

‘* Indeed, you are mistaken. I think what you have told me 
intensely interesting.” 

For once in her life Miss Jennie Brewster told the exact truth. 
The unfortunate man at her side was flattered. 

‘*For what I have told you,” he said, ‘‘ we were offered 
twice what the London people pay us for coming out here. In 
fact, even more than that. We were asked to name our own 
price.” 

‘* Really now! By the owners of the property, I suppose, if 
you wouldn’t tell on them.” 

‘*No. By one of your famous New York newspaper men. 
He even went so far as to steal the papers that Kenyon had in 
Ottawa. He was cleverly caught though, before he could make 
any use of what he had stolen. In fact, unless his people in 
New York had the figures which were originally placed before 
the London Board, I doubt if my statistics would have been of 
much use to him even if he had been allowed to keep them. 
The full significance of my report will not show until the figures 
I have given are compared with those already in the hands of 
the London people, which were vouched for as correct by your 
clever American accountant.” 

** You shouldn’t run down an accountant just because he is 
American. Perhaps, there will come a day, Mr. Wentworth 
when you will admit that there are Americans who are more 
clever than either that accountant or that newspaper man, 1 


don’t think your specimens are typical.” 
** 1 don’t ‘run down,’ as you call it, the men because they 
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are Americans. I ‘run down’ the accountant because he was 
either ignorant or corrupt. I ‘run down’ the newspaper man 
because he was a thief.” 

Miss Brewster was silent for a few moments. She was 
impressing on her memory what he had said to her, and was 
anxious to get away, so that she could write out in her cabin 
exactly what had been told her. The sound of the lunch gong 
gave her the excuse she needed, so, bidding her victim a 
pleasant and friendly farewell, she hurried from the deck to her 
state-room, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was one man on board the Caloric to whom Went- 
worth had taken an extreme dislike. _His name was Fleming, 
and he claimed to be a New York politician. As none of his 
friends or enemies asserted anything worse about him, it may be 
assumed that Fleming had designated his occupation correctly. 
If Wentworth were asked what he most disliked about the 
man, he would probably have said his offensive familiarity. 
Fleming seemed to think himself a genial good fellow, and 
he was immensely popular with a certain class in the smoking- 
room. He was lavishly free with his invitations to drink, and 
he always had a case of good cigars in his pocket, which he 
bestowed with great liberality. He had the habit of slapping a 
man boisterously on the back and saying, ‘‘ Well, old fellow, 
how are you? How’s things?” He usually confided to his 
listeners that he was a self-made man, had landed at New York 
without a cent in his-pocket, and look at him now! 

Wentworth was icy towards this man, but frigidity had 
no effect whatever on the exuberant spirits of the New York 
politician. 

** Well, old man,” cried Fleming to Wentworth, as he came 
up to the latter and linked arms affectionately. ‘‘ What levely 
weather we are having for winter time.” 

** It zs good,” said Wentworth. 

**Good? It’s glorious! Who would have thought, when 
leaving New York in a snowstorm as we did, that we would run 
right into the heart of spring? I hope you are enjoying your 
voyage ?” 

**T am.” 

**You ought to. By the way, why are you so awful 
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stand-offish ? Is it natural, or merely put on ‘ for this occasion 
only’?” 

‘1 do not know what you mean by ‘ stand-offish.’” 

‘You know very well what I mean. Why do you pretend 
to be so stiff and formal with a fellow ?” 

‘*T am never stiff and formal with any one unless I do not 
desire his aquaintance.” 

Fleming laughed loudly. ‘‘ I suppose that’s a personal hint. 
Well, it seems to me, if this exclusiveness is genuine, that you 
would be more afraid of newspaper notoriety than of anything 
else.” 

** Why do you say that?” 

** Because I can’t, for the life of me, see why you spend so 
much time with ‘ Dolly Dimple.’ I am sure I don’t know why 
she is here, but I do know this, that you will be served up to the 
extent of two or three columns in the Sunday Argus as sure 
as you live.” 

** 1 don’t understand you.” 

** You don’t? Why, it’s plain enough. You spend all your 
time with her.” 

‘I do not even know of whom you are speaking.” 

‘*Oh, come now, that’s too rich. Is it possible you don’t 
know that Miss Jennie Brewster is the one who writes those 
Sunday articles under the signature of ‘ Dolly Dimple?’ ” 

A strange fear came over Wentworth as his companion men- 
tioned Zhe Argus. He remembered it as J. K. Rivers’ paper, 
but when Fleming said Miss Brewster was a correspondent of 
The Argus he was aghast. 

** |—I—I don’t think I quite catch your meaning,” he stam- 

mered. 
‘* Well, my meaning’s easy enough to see. Hasn’t she ever 
told you? Then it shows she wants to do you up on toast. 
You’re not an English politician, are you? You haven’t any 
political secrets that Dolly wants to get at, have you? Why, 
she is the greatest girl there is in the whole United States 
for finding out just what a man doesn’t want to have known. 
You know the Secretary of State ”—and here Fleming went on to 
relate a wonderfully brilliant feat of ‘‘ Dolly’s,” but the person to 
whom he was talking had neither eyes nor ears. He heard 
nothing and he saw nothing. 

‘ Dear me,” said Fleming, drawing himself up and slapping 
the other on the back, ‘‘ you look perfectly dumbfounded. I 
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suppose I oughtn’t to have given Dolly away like this; but 
she has pretended all along that she didn’t know me, and so I’ve 
got even with her. You take my advice, and anything you 
don’t want to see in print, don’t tell Miss Brewster, that’s all. 
Have a cigar?” 

‘* No, thank you,” replied the other, mechanically. 

‘* Better come in and have a drink.” 

‘* No, thank you.” 

** Well, so long. I'll see you later.” 

**It can’t be true—it can’t be true,” Wentworth repeated to 
himself with deep consternation, but still with some misgiving, 
warning him that, after all, it might be true. ' With his hands 
clasped behind him he walked up and down, trying to collect 
himself—trying to remember what he had told and what he had 
not. As he walked along, heeding nobody, a sweet voice from 
one of the chairs thrilled him, and he paused. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Wentworth, what is the matter with you this 
morning? You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Wentworth glanced at the young woman seated in the chair, 
who was gazing up brightly at him. 

‘* Well,” he said at last. ‘‘l am not sure, but I ave seen 
a ghost. May I sit down beside you ?” 

‘*May you? Why of course you may. I shall be delighted 
to have you. Is there anything wrong ?” 

‘*] don’t know. Yes, I think there is.” 

‘* Well, tell it to me; perhaps I can help you. A woman’s 
wit, you know. What is the trouble? ” 

‘* May I ask you a few questions, Miss Brewster ?” 

‘*Certainly. A thousand of them if you like; and I will 
answer them all if I can.” 

‘Thank you. Will you tell me, Miss Brewster, if you 
are connected with any newspaper ?” 

Miss Brewster laughed her merry, silvery, little laugh. 
‘*Who told you? Ah! I see howit is. It was that creature 
Fleming. I'll get even with him for this some day. I know 
what office he is after, and the next time he wants a good notice 
from Zhe Argus he'll get it; see if he don’t. I know some things 
about him that he would just as soon not see in print. Why, 
what a fool the man is! I suppose he told you out of revenge, 
because I wouldn’t speak to him the other evening. Never 
mind, I can afford to wait.” 

‘* Then—then, Miss Brewster, it zs true ?” 
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‘Certainly it is true; is there anything wrong about it? 
I hope you don’t think it is disreputable to belong to a good 
newspaper ?” 

















——4 


“* WHY MR. WENTWORTH, WAAT IS THE MATTER?’ 


‘*To a good newspaper, no; to a bad newspaper, yes.” 
**Oh, I don’t think The Argus is a bad newspaper. It 
pays me well.” 
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‘« Then it is to The Argus that you belong ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*May I ask, Miss Brewster, if there is anything I have 
spoken about to you that you intend to use in your paper ?” 

Again Miss Brewster laughed. ‘‘I will be perfectly frank 
with you. I never tell a lie—it doesn’t pay. Yes. The reason 
I am here is because you are here. I am here to find out what 
your report on those mines will be, also what the report of your 
friend will be. I have found out.” 

** And do you intend to use the information you have thus 
obtained—if I may say it—under false pretences ?” 

‘*My dear sir, you are forgetting yourself. You must 
remember that you are talking to a lady.” 

** A lady!” cried Wentworth in his anguish. 

‘** Yes, sir, a lady; and you must be careful how you talk to 
this lady. There was no false pretence about it, if you re- 
member. What you told me was in conversation ; I didn’t ask 
you for it. I didn’t even make the first advances towards your 
acquaintance.” 

‘*But you must admit, Miss Brewster, that it is very unfair 
to get a man to engage in what he thinks is a private conversa- 
tion, and then to publish what he has said.” 

‘*My dear sir, if that were the case, how would we get 
anything for publication that people didn’t want to be known? 
Why, I remember once, when the Secretary of State——” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Wentworth, wearily, ‘‘ Fleming ‘told 
me that story.” 

‘Oh, did he? Well, I’m sure I’m much obliged to him. 
Then I need not repeat it.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that you intend to send to The Argus 
for publication what I have told you in confidence ?” 

‘**Certainly. As I said before, that is what I am here for. 
Besides, there was no ‘in confidence’ about it.” 

‘* And yet you pretend to be a truthful, honest, honourable 
woman ?” 

**T don’t pretend it, I am.” 

_ ** How much truth, then, is there in your story that you are 
a millionaire’s daughter about to visit your father in Paris, 
and accompany him from there to the Riviera ? ” 

Miss Brewster laughed brightly. ‘‘Oh, I don’t call fibs, 
which a person has to tell in the way of business, untruths.” 

** Then probably you would not call what Mr. J. K. Rivers, 
of your estimable paper, did in Ottawa dishonourable ? ” 
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** Well, hardly. I think Rivers was not justified in what he 
did because he was unsuccessful, that is all. I'll bet a dollar if I 
had got hold of those papers they would have gone through 
to New York; but then J. K. Rivers is only a stupid man, and 
most men are stupid,” with a sly glance at Wentworth. 

‘*T am willing to admit that, Miss Brewster, if you mean 
me. There never was a more stupid man than I have been.” 

** My dear Mr. Wentworth, it will do you ever so much good 
if you come to a realisation of that fact. The truth is, you take 
yourself much too seriously. Now, it won’t hurt you a bit to 
have what I am going to send published in Zhe Argus, and it 
will help me a ‘great deal. Just you wait here for a few 
moments.”” With that she flung her book upon his lap, sprang 
up, and vanished down the companion way. Ina very short 
time she re-appeared with some sheets of paper in her hand. 

‘* Now you see how fair and honest I am going to be. I am 
going to read you what I have written. If there is anything iti 
it that is not true, I will very gladly cut it out; and if there is 
anything more to be added, I shall be very glad to add it. 
Isn’t that fair ?” 

Wentworth was so confounded with the woman’s impudence 
that he could make no reply. 

She began to read :—*‘ By an unexampled stroke of enterprise, 
The New York Argus is enabled this morning to lay before its 
readers a full and exclusive account of the report made by the 
two English specialists, Mr. George Wentworth and Mr. John 
Kenyon, who were sent over by the London Syndicate to 
examine into the accounts, and inquire into the true value of 
the mines of the Ottawa River.” She looked up from the 
paper, and said, with an air of friendly confidence : 

‘*I shouldn’t send that if I thought the people at the New 
York end would know enough to write it themselves ; but as the 
paper is edited by dull men, and not by a sharp woman, I have 
to make them pay twenty-five ceats a word for puffing their own 
enterprise. Well, to go on: 

‘When it is remembered that the action of the London 
Syndicate will depend entirely on the report of these two gentle- 


” 


men —— 
**] wouldn’t put it that way,” interrupted Wentworth in 


his despair. ‘‘I would use the word ‘largely’ for ‘ entirely.’” 
** Oh, thank you,” said Miss Brewster, cordially. She placed 

the manuscript on her knee, and, with her pencil, marked out 

the word “‘ entirely,” substituting ‘‘largely.” The reading went 
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on: ‘‘ When it is remembered that the action of the London 
Syndicate will depend Jargely on the report of these two gentle- 
men, the enterprise of Zhe Argus in getting this exclusive 
information, which will be immediately cabled to London, may 
be imagined.” [‘‘ That is the preliminary, you see; and, as I 
said, it wouldn’t be necessary to cable it if women were at the 
head of affairs over there, which they are not.”] ‘‘Mr. John 
Kenyon, the mining expert, has visited all the mineral ranges 
along the Ottawa River, and his report is that the mines are 
very much what is claimed for them ; but he thinks they are not 
worked properly, although, with judicious management and 
more careful mining, the properties can be made to pay good 
dividends. Mr. George Wentworth, who is one of the leading 
accountants of London “% 

**T wouldn’t say that, either,” groaned George. ‘‘ Just 
strike out the words, ‘one of the leading accountants of 
London.’” 

‘*Yes?” said Miss Brewster; “and what shall I put in the 
place of them ?” 

‘* Put in place of them ‘the stupidest ass in London.’” 

Miss Brewster laughed at that. ‘‘ No; I shall put in what I 
first wrote.” ‘‘Mr. George Wentworth, one of the leading accoun- 
tants of London, has gone through the books of the different mines. 
He has made some startling discoveries. The accounts have 
been kept in such a way as to completely delude investors, and 
this fact will have a powerful effect on the minds of the London 
Syndicate. The books of the different mines show a profit of 
about 200,000 dollars, whereas the actual facts of the case are 
that there has been an annual loss of something like 100,000 
dollars i 

‘*What’s that—what’s that ?” cried Wentworth, sharply. 

“Dollars, you know. You said £20,000. We put it in 
dollars, don’t you see?” 

** Oh,” said Wentworth, relapsing again. 

‘* ____ 500,000 dollars—where was I? Oh, yes. ‘It is claimed 
that an American expert went over these books before Mr. 
Wentworth, and that he asserted they were all right. An 
‘explanation from this gentleman will now be in order.’” 

‘« There,” cried the young lady, ‘‘ that is the substance of the 
thing. Of course, I may amplify a little more before we get to 
Queenstown, so as to make them pay more money. People 
don’t value a thing that doesn’t cost them dearly. How do you 
like it? Is it correct ?” 
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‘* Perfectly correct,” answered the miserable young man. 
‘Oh, I am so glad you like it. I do love to have things 
right.” 
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** I didn’t say I Zed it.” 
‘* No, of course, you couldn’t be expected to say that, but I 
am glad you think it is accurate. | will add a note to the effect 
that you think it is a good résumé of your report.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, don’t drag me into the matter,” cried 
Wentworth. 

‘** Well, I won’t, if you don’t want me to.” 

There was silence for a few moments, during which the young 
woman seemed to be adding commas and full-stops to the MS. on 
her knee. Wentworth cleared his throat two or three times, but 
his lips were so dry that he could hardly speak. At last he said : 

‘* Miss Brewster, how can I induce you not to send that from 
Queenstown to your paper ?” 

The young woman looked upat him with a pleasant bright smile. 

**Induce me? Why you couldn't do it—it couldn’t be done. 
This will be one of the greatest triumphs I have ever achieved. 
Think of Rivers failing in it, and me accomplishing it!” 

‘Yes, I have thought of that,” replied the young man, 
despondently. ‘*‘ Now, perhaps you don’t know that the full 
report was mailed from Ottawa to our house in London, and the 
moment we get to Queenstown I will telegraph my partners to 
put the report in the hands of the Directors ?” 

‘Oh, I know all about that,” replied Miss Brewster ; 
‘* Rivers told me. He read the letter that was enclosed with the 
documents he took from your friend. Now have you made any 
calculations about this voyage ? ” 

‘*Calculations ?_ I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘*Well, I mean just this: We shall probably reach Queenstown 
on Saturday afternoon. This report, making allowance for the 
difference in the time, will appear in Zhe Argus on Sunday 
morning. Your telegram will reach your house or your firm on 
Saturday night, when nothing can be done with it. Sunday 
nothing can be done. Monday morning, before your report will 
reach the Directors, the substance of what has appeared in 7he 
Argus will be in the financial papers, cabled over to London on 

Sunday night. The first thing your directors will see of it will 
be in the London financial papers on Monday morning. That's 
what I mean, Mr. Wentworth, by calculating the voyage.” 

Wentworth said no more. He staggered to his feet and 
made his way as best he could to the state-room, groping like a 
blind man. There he sat down with his head in his hands, and 
there his friend Kenyon found him. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Some Ployal Greasures. 


THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 
By Ernest M. Jessop. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WRITER. 
(By Special Permission of the Queen.) 
I, 
|,HERE is no greater treasure-house of all that is good and 
beautiful in art manufacture than Windsor Castle. 
Whether we consider the pictures, the furniture, the plate, 





A CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL BURMESE DRAGON GUN. 


bronzes, china, or the marvellous collection of objets d’art, with 
which its rooms are literally crowded, we can come to but one 
conclusion. There is nothing of an inferior character. On 
entering the Royal residence by the grand entrance and stair- 
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case, so splendidly decorated by the Jubilee presents and the 

trophies of old arms and armour, we find facing the mar- 
ble statue of George IV., 
by Chantrey, a curious and 
beautiful Burmese dragon gun. 
This was taken with others 
from King Thebaw’s palace at 
Mandalay. It is mounted on 
a carriage of English work- 
manship made at Woolwich, 
for another gun which was 
taken from Burmese pirates. 
As will be noticed, the name 
‘*Dragon” is bestowed on 
the gun from its pattern, the 
muzzle being shaped _ to 
resemble a dragon’s head, 
and the design continued 
throughout the weapon, until 
the breech is finished by a 
curved scaly tail. But leaving 
for the admiration of experts 
the general collection, we will 
proceed to notice some few 
objects of truly historical 
interest, in the private apart- 
ments. 

The first in chronological 
order which hang in a quaint 
little badly - lighted chamber, 
seldom visited except by the 
Royal family and their friends, 
and known as ‘‘ The Chapel 
Retiring Room,” are some 
curious portraits by Holbein, 
Janet, and other old masters. 
They are mostly of small size 

and set in plain, narrow gilt frames. The colours are un- 
fortunately somewhat faded by time. Here, as central figures, 
may be seen Henry VIII. and the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
painted by Holbein. Henry, as in all the well-known portraits, 
wears his flat embroidered hat with feathered edge ; and gazes, 
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with bluff and sturdy countenance, composedly at the spectator. 
A curious feature of the pertrait (possibly an error of the painter) 
is that the right eye is distinctly smaller than the left. Anne, his 
consort, owns a long, oval face with a rather dreamy expression, 
also a charming bust and shoulders. Suspended from a hand- 
some necklace she wears a jewelled pendant, in the form of the 
letter B. Probably this was a present from her royal swain in 
early happy days. Attached to 
the wall, between these two 
portraits, is an historical relic of 
great interest. It is a most 
daintily-wrought little bracket- 
clock, which was presented by 
Henry to Anne, on the morning 
of their marriage, January 25th, 
1533. 

The design of the clock is 
very elegant, and might well be 
mistaken for modern French 
work. The material is_ richly 
chased ormolu. At the summit 
of the domed top is a lion ram- 
pant supporting a shield en- 
graved with the Royal arms of 
England quartered with those of 
France. On the bracket seven 
busts in costumes of the period 
are embossed in low relief. They 
probably represent some mem- 
bers of the Royal family. The 
two leaden weights are cased _ SS P 7 
in copper, gilt and elaboratel . i a = 
prin cj the iiim/,tin fi J Beys WTKR” Winns Care. 
may be seen the initials H and 
A entwined in true lovers’ knots.’ Also the mottoes ‘‘ Dieu et 
mon droit” and ‘‘ The most happye.” 

A sad commentary on all this seeming felicity is to be found 
in the Harleian MSS. in the shape of an affecting account of the 
summary trial and execution of the unfortunate Queen. This 
took place little more than three years after the presentation of 
the clock. 

According to the MSS. ‘‘ The first of May 1536 (yt seemeth), 

ss 
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she was informed against, the second imprisoned, the fifteenth 

condemned, the seventeenth deprived of her brother and friends, 
who suffered in her cause, 
and the nineteenth executed. 
On the twentieth the King 
married Jane Seimour.” 
Truly, things were done 
rapidly for kings in those 
days. Is it possible that 
Anne meant to be sarcastic 
when she remarked in her 
last speech on the scaffold 
‘‘a more gentle or. mild 
prince never swayed septer ; 
his bounty and clemency 
towards me I am sure hath 
been speciall ?” 

But let us away to the 
next little relic of history in 
the beautiful armoury of the 
North Corridor. It is a 
master- key of Windsor 
Castle, formerly the pro- 
perty of that religious en- 
thusiast Queen Mary. The 
key is of delicately en- 
graved, chased, and pierced 
steel. On the bow is shown 
a crown surmounting the 
cypher M. R. This is visible 
on both sides. The shank 
and wards are elaborately 

~ chased and engraved. In 
truth the little instrument is 
quite a triumph of the Chubb 
of the period. 

To proceed in historical 
order we now come to the 
‘*Guard Chamber” for the 

purpose of inspecting a superb suit of armour dated 1612, which 
was a period when more was beginning to be thought of decora- 
tion than defence in the manufacture of armour. This suit was 


ARMOUR, DATED 1612. 
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made for Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I. It is 
literally covered with finely executed details. Prominent in the 
design are the Rose, Crown, Thistle, and Fleur de Lys. 
As one gazes on the upright figure with its tattered plumes, 
and notices the dent on the 
right cheek of the head- 
piece, it is difficult to avoid 
moralizing on the conse- 
quences of his sudden 
death. It seems to have 
caused universal grief 
throughout the nation. He 
had not reached his eigh- 
teenth year, and yet con- 
temporary historians say he 
already possessed more 
dignity, and commanded 
more respect, than his 
father with all his learning 
and experience. 
Before coming to more 
modern times, let us notice 
in the ** North Corridor” 
one small but much prized AN OLD ENGLISH CLOCK, 
relic of William the Dutch- THE PROPERTY OF WILLIAM III. 
man, and Mary, his Queen. This takes the form of an old 
English clock by D. Quare. It has a lever escapement and a 
beautiful engraved silver dial plate. On one side of the clock 


A NORTH AFRICAN GUN. 


is engraved within a medallion the monogram W.R. with crown. 
The reverse side bears the crown and sceptre. It is only about 
six inches in height, and its square squat form clearly shows its 
maker’s susceptibility to courtly influences. Like its original 
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owner, its qualities were more of the useful that ornamental 
description. 

In the ‘‘ North Corridor,” which was altered and arranged 
under the direction of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, are to be 
seen some of the finest specimens of decorated arms in the world. 
First to be noticed in an upright glass wall-case is a North 
African gun of French manufacture bearing the inscription 
‘* Puiforgat, Arquebusier du Roi a Paris.” 

The highly polished barrel is richly engraved throughout its 
length, and bears gilded rays of glory, and trophies of stars and 
half-moons at the muzzle end. The curiously constructed flint 
lock is heavily inlaid with silver ; and the brown wood stock is 
almost entirely overlaid with pink coral in silver settings of a 
most graceful design. The heel plate is gilded, and evidently 





A JAVANESE KRIESS. 


no pains have been spared to turn a murderous weapon into a 
perfect work of art. The gun is probably of late eighteenth 
‘century manufacture. 

Let us turn next to a splendid Eastern weapon, a Javanese 
kriess, presented to George IV. when Prince Regent, by Captain 
William Flint, R.N. Captain Flint speaks of the blades of 
these weapons being frequently poisoned. This kriess has a 
wavy, water-marked, fluted blade; the centre flute being 
diapered with gold and highly ornamented near the grip with 
gold floral work. The richly gilt grip is composed of a grotesque 
figure, half man, half monkey. The sheath is of light wood 
encased in very fine metal repoussé work. The length of the 
weapon is two feet. 

Now we notice a double-barrelled revolver gun, presented by 
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~ Moy, 
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the Marquis of Hastings in 1818. It has octagonal damascened 
barrels rifled with eight grooves, and is richly gilt at the muzzle 
and breech. There is a Persian inscription on the barrels. The 
muzzles, in shape of grotesque faces, are set with four rubies and 
four turquoises. This gun is fitted with steel flint locks, with 
gilt ornamentation. The stock is 6f ebony mounted in silver. 
The length of the entire weapon is four feet seven inches. 








DOURL2-RBARRELLED REVOLVER GUN, PRESENTED BY THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS IN 18:8, 


Nearly all Persian arms in steel are damascened like the barrels 
of this gun, and have to be made for this purpose from a peculiar 
kind of iron. After the object is forged it is placed for some 
days in the furnace of a hot bath, and great care is taken to 


INDIAN BATTLE-AXE. 


secure the even heating of the article. This, with the peculiar 
constituents of the fuel used in the furnace, gives the requisite 
temper. To bring out the grain of the steel a certain mineral 
dissolved in water over a slow fire is applied. The object to 
be damascened is slightly heated, and the liquid applied with 
a cotton wad. Should the pattern not be sufficiently clear the 
process is repeated. The best gilding is done by incrustation 
or cutting the pattern desired in channels, into which gold wire is 
afterwards hammered. 
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Near to this hangs a very handsome Indian battle-axe, 
decorated with diaper work in gold, and set with precious 
stones. It is a fine example of the old art work of India, in 
which neither pains nor expense were spared to procure a good 


result. 
Here is another curious weapon, an Indian battle-axe and 


pistol combined. It is very richly engraved and inlaid with gold. 
Most old Indian arms are characterized by the high relief of 
their beautiful cut and hammered gold ornamentation, therein 
differing to a certain extent 
from the Persian, which 
depend for their beauty on 
their damascening, enamel- 
ling, and carving, and the 
rare use of gems in their 
decoration. This particu- 
larly curious weapon is 
called Tupuncha, and be- 
longed to the Rajah of 
Jyenagore; it was pre- 
sented by the Marquis 
Wellesley in 1804. Rich 
as is Her Majesty’s collec- 
tion in Indian arms and 
armour, it is vastly ex- 
ceeded both in variety and 
extent by that of the Prince 
of Wales, which represents 
the armourers’ art in every 
province of India, and con- 
tains unique specimens from 
QUAINT OLD CROWN AND CREST FROM ECUADOR. the rudest to the most 
costly. The most remark- 
able object in his Royal Highness’s collection is a suit of 
armour made from the horny scales of the Indian armadillo 
encrusted with gold and set with turquoises and garnets. 
There is also a complete suit of Cashmere chain armour, which 
is almost as fine as lace work. 

In immediate proximity to the Indian battle-axe is one of 
the most barbarous but ingenious weapons ever invented. It 
appears to be a finely-finished old Italian rapier. When a 
spring in the hilt is touched a number of small steel spikes start 
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out from the parent blade and remain rigid at an acute angle. 
These must have intensely aggravated the original wound 
caused by the long sharp-pointed blade. 

Space forbids me to mention more of the wonderful weapons 
belonging to all times and countries which are scattered around 
in such rich profusion. 

A few curiosities in the lower parts of the wall-cases must not 
be missed. For instance, here is a quaint old crown and crest 
excavated at Cuenca, in Ecuador, in 1854. It is of pure gold 
and very primitive 
make. The head- 
piece is a _ plain 
cylinder resembling 
a tall hat without 
crown or brim. The 
crest is like a flat 
brush bearing ten 
sprays, and is per- 
forated at the base 
























with three round 
holes, in which 
swing small dies. 






The circumference 
of the crown is one 
foot eleven inches, 
and its depth five 
inches. It was a 
present to Her 
Majesty from His 
Excellency the Pre- 
sident of the Re- 
public of Ecuador. 

In its vicinity, with a somewhat misanthropic expression, 
reposes an almost up-to-date relic. This is a grotesque mask 
made of pure gold, the hair being represented by a number of 
small sockets, presumably meant to contain feathers or other 
ornaments. When thus decorated it must have formed a strik- 
‘ing addition to the personal attractions of King Coffee, of 
Ashantee, from whom it was taken at Coomassie. 

In the same apartment is also to be found a collection of 
Napoleonic relics, including the beautiful enamelled and jewelled 
sword of Murat. Here, too, one must notice some mementoes 
















KING COFFEE’S GOLD MASK. 
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of one of the most glorious passages in English history. These 
are the relics of Tippoo Saib, Sultan of Mysore. He was the 
son and successor of Hyder Ali, and to a large extent inherited 
the genius of his father. 

As Hyder Ali, who founded the kingdom of Mysore, had been 
‘the most daring and skilful of our enemies in India, so his suc- 


1IGER’S HEAD FROM TIPPOO’S THRONE. 


cessor was an untiring foe to our government until his final 
defeat and death at the gates of his capital, Seringapatam. 
This city was captured by General Baird, under the direction of 
General Harris, in May, 1799. The Governor-General of India 
at the time was the Marquess Wellesley, brother of the still 
more famous Duke of Wellington. 

The first of these relics is the life-size tiger’s head, which 
formed one of the chief ornaments of Tippoo’s throne. The 
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head is formed of thick plates of solid gold, laid over carved 
wood, and is covered with engraved leaf ornamentation. The 
eyes and teeth are of fine rock crystal. The tongue is made of 
plain gold, as are also the two massive paws on which the head 
rests. I observe, from a curious native drawing which lies 
before me, that this head was the centre and largest of nine 
which surrounded the elaborate gold and jewelled throne. 
Perched on the top of a magnificent umbrella, which surmounted 
the throne, was a splendid peacock, also to be seen at Windsor. 


TIPPOO'S SABRE. 


It is of gold, set all over with costly, uncut, precious stones. 
The beak is formed of one emerald, holding a drop composed 
of one ruby and three pearls. The wings, body, and tail are a 
mass of rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. Near to this are to be 
seen Tippoo’s sabre, with grip, cross-guard, and pommel of 
richly chased gilt metal. The lower part of the cross-guard and 
pommel represents a tiger's head, with crystal eyes. The 
scabbard is heavily gilt metal, of leaf-pattern design, and the 
circular shield to match is made of buffalo hide, embossed with 
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leaf patterns. The shield bears, in addition, six round gilt 
metal studs, and a plain, gilded crescent. These weapons were 
found with the body of Tippoo, at the gate of Seringapatam, 
on May 4th, 1799. They were presented to George III. by. Sir 
John Craddock in 1811. 

In another case stands a magnificent trophy, to which no 





THRONE-CHAIR, FOOTSTOOL, AND SCEPTRE OF THE KING OF CANDY. 


illustration could do justice. It is the throne-chair, footstool, 
crown, and sceptre taken from the King of Candy in 1815. 
The chair and footstool are made of pure gold plates on a hard 
wood frame. Every inch of the surface is richly decorated with 
Oriental designs. On the back are represented the sun, and 
two female Hindoo deities. The whole fabric is thickly studded 
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with amethysts and rock crystals, and at the top are three 
splendidly cut crystal balls. The eyes of the dragons which 























IVORY THRONE PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY BY THE MAHARAJAH OF TRAVANCORE. 


form the arms of the throne are amethysts of superb quality. 
The seat and part of back of throne, as well as the footstool, 
are upholstered in crimson velvet. 
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The crown is circular, with four projections, bearing tufts 
of crimson silk. It also has four tufts of blue silk in the inter- 
mediate spaces. The sides of the crown are of plain gold, 
overlaid with jewel work in rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
pearls. The upper part is of gold repoussé work. 

The sceptre is a circular rod of plain gold, thickly studded 
on the upper part with sharp spikes. The cap, base, and bands 
are enriched with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones. The crown and sceptre were given to William IV. 
by Sir Robert Brownrigg in 1821. 

While on the subject of thrones, let us just glance at the 
beautiful specimen which stands at the west end of the ‘‘ Throne 
Room.” It was presented to Her Majesty by the Maharajah of 
Travancore. It is entirely composed of ivory, most elaborately 
carved, and enriched with precious stones. The upholstery, both 
of throne and footstool, is in green velvet. This throne is a 
perfect model, as much for adaptability to its purpose, as for 
its graceful lines and beautiful workmanship. The ivory throne 
was formerly used for installations of Knights of the Garter, 
but it and the ‘‘ Throne Room” have not been so used since 
the death of the Prince Consort. 

Although chairs are not much used by the natives of India, 
they have always been familiar with them in the shape of the 
thrones of kings. There are many examples of this in the old 
Indian sculptures. In the splendid collection of the Prince of 
Wales may be scen a solid silver throne, prescnted by the 
priests of Madura. The golden throne of Rangit Sing, in the 
India Museum, is a well-known object. The world-famed 
‘* peacock ” throne of Delhi has ceased to exist. It was made for 
Shah Jehan in the first half of the seventeenth century, at a 
cost of over £6,000,000. Its chief ornament was a peacock, 
with expanded tail, represented in natural colours by sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, topazes, and enamel. The body of the throne 
was a mass of diamonds and other precious stones, 


(To be continued. ) 
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IV.--THE FATHER OF RAILWAYS. 


By JosepH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


no roadway for vehicles, no gates, 

no signals; just a quiet footpath 

across the line to Tapton House. 

A rough-hewn telegraph pole, 

against which a very little chap 

leans his head to listen -to the 

music. It is something like that of 

the AZolian harp: that props up his 

own little bedroom window over- 

looking a curious old back-yard, 

and a stretch of garden with 

flowers, and fruits, and vege- 

tables, all mixed up among 

_ climbing kidney beans, and shut 

* in by a silk factory, where the 

women sang at their work, 

‘*There is a happy land.” The 

little chap leaning against the 

telegraph pole, watches with curiosity, not unmingled with fear, 

the birds that alight on the wires above, expecting every moment 

to see them fall dead. That was the tradition of the electric 

wires of those days. The moment the operator began his 

message the birds would fall victims to the new power. The 

lad whose love for birds did not prevent him from waiting for 

the electric spark to rush forth from the little station, came to the 

conclusion that the wires were not much used, however persistent 
was the music of the poles. 

Far away along the bright shining road, a train is coming. 

It is the Midland Express. Everybody in Chesterfield knew the 

time at which the Express was due. It was in the early days of 

railways. Windows that commanded a view of the line would 

fly open as it careered along, and often there would be a waving 

of hats and handkerchiefs. The little chap at the footpath was 


/\ LEVEL crossing, but only a footpath, 
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wont to lay a pin upon the rail, and when the train had passed 
the pin would be a sword, the head was crushed into the shape 
of the hilt, and the pin itself was flattened out and sharpened. 
Sometimes the pin disappeared, clinging, no doubt, to the flying 
wheel. 

With every possible apology for what may seem like the usual 
egotism of anything approaching to autobiography, I beg to say 
that I am the little chap, and that there looms up against the sky 
behind me, as I stand inside the railway boundary, the crooked 
spire that is associated in my mind with the sad and happy re- 
miniscences of a stormy boyhood. I am standing by that level 
crossing one day with my little collection of pins, when I have 
an instinctive feeling that it is wrong to have pins made into 
swords by the Midland Express. _I am influenced in arriving at 
this conclusion by the approach of a tall, stately gentleman in a 
black frock coat, who comes down the hill from Tapton House, 
opens the small gate that is flanked by shrubs, and stands by the 
railway watching for the train. I retire into my own green 
corner, and keep him in view from the hedge. The railway is 
bordered by hedges, and it is summer. 

I wonder if the tall gentleman is going to place something on 
the shining rail to be metamorphosised. No, he merely looks 
up the line; he places nothing upon it. The Express is pres- 
ently in sight. Itcomes thundering on, without stopping at the 
Chesterfield Station, comes pounding past the Inspector’s house 
on the embankment with its pretty flower garden, and sweeps 
into the cutting by the grounds of Tapton House, blotting out, 
but only for a second, the tall gentleman in the black frock coat. 
Then amidst a whirl of dust I see him again. His hat is in his 
hand. Perhaps he has been waving it in a general way to the 
train ; or, it may be, that the engine-driver knows him and they 
have saluted each other. Not that the tall gentleman could see 
the driver any more than I could. The train was simply a flash 
of iron and glass and fire and steam, which stopped the birds 
from singing, and started cattle off on tremendous expeditions 
across green meadows starred with daisies. 

As for me, breathing hard, I am clinging to a post in the 
hedge, to prevent myself from being carried away in the whirl- 
wind of the Midland Express. But there, as I say, still stands 
the tall gentleman with the grave, handsome face, a white linen 
stock round his neck, looking after the train, though it is 
already a mile away, dashing through a sweet and lovely’ 
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country, long since then broken up into collieries, iron-works, 
lime-kilns, and all the other bedevilments of our staple industries. 
There he is, and I see him to-day as if I was still that little 
chap. But, oh! with what different eyes and thoughts. He 
looks down at the bright rails at his feet, then puts on his hat, 
and once more takes a general survey of the line, and in a little 
while retraces his steps up the hilly footpath. 

Oh, if I could have been told who he was! Oh, if my 
young heart could have understood and appreciated his great- 
ness and the sentiment and glory of the scene I had witnessed ! 
But that was impossible. I was a child of seven or eight. A 
few years later, when they buried him, I remember some one 
running into my father’s printing office, to tell me that the 
funeral of George Stephenson was passing along the street to 
the New Church. It was, I believe, the dinner-hour. Anyhow, 
I was all alone with a book of ballads, the old, old songs of 
chivalry and battle, and I preferred them to George Stephenson’s 
funeral. I did not care for funerals ; Chesterfield did. The 
funerals at Chesterfield were sights. Everybody went to them. 
The processions were immense at times. The remains of the 
great engineer were followed by many gentlefolk of the country 
round about Chesterfield. Half the town at least turned out. 
A great body of workmen walked with them. All the shops 
were closed. The local ‘‘ Big Tom,” up in the crooked steeple, 
tolled every minute. Later, the bells rang muffled peals. As I 
have said, some people of this ancient borough made a point of 
attending as many funerals as possible, whether the silent 
object of their attentions had in life been distinguished or not, 
and wholly irrespective of invitations to be present. They 
delighted in ‘‘ the pleasures of woe,” and loved to partake of 
‘* the funeral baked meats.” But Chesterfield on this occasion 
closed its shutters, drew down its blinds, and went into real 
mourning, for the townsfolk honoured and respected the master 
of Tapton House. He took an interest in the town ; indeed, he 
took an interest in everything; if it was not railways it was bees, 
horticulture, farming, rivalling Joseph Paxton, at Chatsworth, 
in the cultivation of grapes, lecturing at the local mechanics’ 
institutions—always pointing one simple moral : ‘‘ Persevere.” 

I knew nothing of all this, and I went on with my ballads or 
my Robinson Crusoe, or whatever my boyish reading was at the 
moment ; while the minute bell tolled for George Stephenson, 
and the music of the muffled peal associated itself, in my mind, 
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with some pathetic incident of fiction. But in my manhood I 
have stood by his grave, only a step from where my father rests, 
and looked back to the time when I was a little toddler, picking 
daisies in the grounds of Tapton House; and I recall a day 
when the tall gentleman ran after half-a-dozen bird’s-nesters, and 
caught me, the smallest of the pirate gang. I was greatly 
alarmed, at which (as I have since thought) he was much con- 
cerned. I only remember that he laid his great hand upon my 
head, and said, ‘‘ Don’t take tke nests, my lad, it grieves the old 
birds,” or words to that effect. ‘‘ Come and have a peep at them, 
but don’t take them ; you’ve no cause to be afraid. I used to do 
it myself when I was a lad.” 

Think of it, the fine old man, who had revolutionised the 
world with the locomotive, chatting with that tiny trespasser on 
his lands! It must have been somewhere in that year, I fancy, 
that a train-load of celebrities pulled up at the Chesterfield 
Station, on a visit to the Duke of Devonshire ; for I remember 
sitting on somebody’s shoulder, or standing upon the Station 
wall, and somebody shouting : ‘‘ There he is, Duke of Welling- 
ton! There he is! Hurrah!” In a pressure from behind I 
was pushed along with the rest. Many hands were thrust 
towards him, and | believe he was sitting in the boot, or on 
the box seat, of his own carriage in the train. .In the summer 
days of my youth I have seen travellers so situated. Anyhow, 
the conqueror of Waterloo took my little fist, and looked down 
upon me, and I was very proud, because, at my school, hardly 
a day passed that we did not have battles of French and Eng- 
lish, under Wellington and Napoleon ; and it was with tremen- 
dous difficulty that Napoleon recruited his army, partly for the 
reason that Wellington always gave him at least three to one. 
And here was I, shaking hands with the real Field-Marshal 
Duke of Wellington himself! Such a hero as he was in_the 
Peninsular wars, George Stephenson was in the fields of Labour 
and Science ; the two great warriors of their time, all honour to 
their imperishable memories ! 

Who could have dreamed that on the centenary of George 
Stephenson’s birth, the little chap who had listened to the 
music of the electric wires, and watched the Midland Express, 
would be selected to write the centenary history of him for Zhe 
Illustrated London News? Who would have imagined that I 
should have been one of the first public readers to stand on the 
platform of the Stephenson Memorial Hall, and tell Chesterfield 
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my story of ‘* The Queen of Bohemia?” For I left the ancient 
borough when | was little more than a lad, to seék my fortune 
beyond the boundaries of the Midland Express; and when I 
see it in these days, I miss the landmarks of my youth where | 
fished for gudgeon and dace, and launched imaginary boats 
for distant oceans on the trunks of trees that had fallen in 
winter storms, to make fresh 
whirlpools and new miniature 
lakes in the picturesque Rother. 
Of course it was intended 
from the first that George 
Stephenson should cover Europe 
and America with a net-work of 
railways, and that long after his 
death the same civilising tokens 
should be met with in the wilds 
of Africa, and running here and 
there about the islands of the 
Eastern seas. When he was a 
little ignorant lad, without the 
faintest knowledge of his A B C, 
he lived at Wylam with his 
father and mother, his father 
Robert being a general favourite 
in the village, and noted fo= his 
strong affection for animals and 
birds. Smiles, in his delightful 
Story of the Life of George 
Stephenson, describes how he 
. would go out in summer bird’s- 
nesting with his children. One 
day he took George to see a 
blackbird’s nest for the first time. 
‘**Holding him up in his arms, 
he let the wondering boy peep down through the branches held 
aside for the purpose, into a nest full of young birds; a sight 
which the boy never forgot, but used to speak of with delight to 
his intimate friends when he himself had grown a young man.” 
[ wonder if this incident was recalled to him as he laid his hand 
upon my head, and spoke of the time when he was a lad himself. 
When George was old enough he was promoted to the 
duty of carrying his father’s dinner to the place where he 


“LET THE WONDERING BOY PEEP DOWN.” 
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was at work, and this would make him familiar with the 


coal-waggons on the wooden tramway at Wylam. His intimacy 
with this germ of the modern railway was increased when he 


“THEY CONSTRUCTED THE ENTIRE APPARATUS OF A COLLIERY.” 


became a cowboy, and had to keep the cattle from straying 
upon the wooden road, and at night to bar the gates of the 
primitive level crossing, for which he earned the magnificent 
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wage of twopence a day. He had a comrade named Bill Thirl- 
wall, with whom he made his first pit-engines. They were con- 
structed of clay. Close by, the hemlocks provided them with 
stems for steam-pipes. They made corves or trolleys out of corks, 
which they hollowed out into little tubs. For ropes they used 
twine. With these and other appliances they constructed the 
entire apparatus of a colliery. Having dug their pit, they fitted 
it with gear, and sent down and drew up their corves with busi- 
nesslike regularity. Did the wretched man who, one morning 
on his way to work, kicked the little colliery all to pieces, live to 
feel himself a brute and repent, or was he eventually hanged for 
pounding his wife to death ? 

There is something weird to the youthful mind, I fancy, about 
coal-mining, or, indeed, mining of any kind. When Irving was 
talking to me about Cornwall, and the mine in which his uncle 
spent alternate weeks of days and nights, it recalled my first 
experience of a coal-pit, far outside the region of the Stephenson 
influence, but since then a great mining centre. He was a 
ganger, or gaffer, in a prosperous way. My father in Chester- 
field had rendered him some service. In return, nothing would 
content him and his ‘‘ missus” but taking me to Clay Cross on 
a visit. They lived in a cottage. It was detached, had a 
garden, was thatched, and we made our toilettes in the back 
yard, where there was a pump and a big bowl, or ‘‘ pancheon” 
as they call it. Here dwelt with the ganger, or gaffer, and his 
wife their little niece, about my own age, and we went every day 
to take our host his dinner. It was contained in a dish, and 
wrapped in a napkin and large handkerchief. It must have 
been one of the earliest pits in the neighbourhood. It was 
worked by what is called a colliery ‘‘ gin.” There was a shed, 
and nothing more, near the pit’s mouth. We went to it through 
fields full of flowers, and I remember to this day the drowsy 
hum of the bees and the burr of the grasshopper. It was hot 
summer, and the pit seemed a strange and curious thing in a 
field. Our host, at a signal from above, came to the bank in a 
corve, such as George Stephenson, when he was a lad, made 
from a cork; it was nothing more than a tub swung upon a 
rope. The gaffer came up and ate his dinner on the bank, and 
talked to me in a strong dialect about what I was doing, and 
what I should see at ‘‘ the wake ” which followed a week after- 
wards with all kinds of curious and wonderful incidents that do 
not belong to this present record. 
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George Stephenson’s first important appointment, after being 
a cowboy, was to drive the gin at a coal pit, first at Dewdley, 
and then at Black Callerton, and by-and-by he graduated to be 
an engineman ; and you know, of course, all the other marvel- 
lous story of this most remarkable man, who, to the last, spoke 
with something of a Northumbrian burr, as Lord Tennyson 
spoke with a smack of his native Lincolnshire dialect. 

When George was a brakesman, he filled up his spare hours 
in mending the shoes of the village. He had formed an attach- 
ment to Fanny Henderson, a domestic servant at a farm-house 
not far away from the Dolly Pit. She was not only a comely 
girl, but of a sweet and most lovable disposition. George, 
always thrifty, mended shoes and clocks, and did all kinds of 
odd jobs to increase his stipend of one pound and fifteen shillings 
a fortnight, and in this had probably in view his proposal of 
marriage to Fanny Henderson. Of all the delightful chapters 
in Smiles’s book, the story of George’s courtship is to me the 
most interesting. The young brakesman one day, among other 
shoes to mend, found a pair of Fanny’s ; and a friend of Stephen- 
son lived to tell Smiles ‘himself how George, having mended 
them, went about for ever so long with the shoes in his pocket ; 
and once in a way he would whip them out, and holding them at 
arm’s length—two tiny, pretty shoes—would exclaim with 
exultation, ‘‘ What a capital job I’ve made of them!” 

Stephenson was not a teetotaller, but he was a strictly sober 
man; and one can imagine how easily a handy, clever, respect- 
able villager such as he, with his sweetheart’s shoe in his pocket 
as the talisman of his love, might excite the jealousy and enmity 
of the bully and blackguard of the place. Ned Nelson was this 
big, overbearing pest, and one day he insulted George and then 
challenged him to fight. George accepted the gage of battle, 
and all Black Callerton was in a state of excitement and anxiety 
on his account. They feared that George, if he were not killed, 
would be lamed for life. It was common enough in those days 
for quarrels to be fought out in pitched battles. I was myself, 
in later years, present at more than one encounter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chesterfield, where the men stripped, and the fight 
was conducted with all the formality and discipline of the prize 
ring. ‘Art thou really goin’ to feight him?” George’s friends 
asked. ‘“ Aye, I'll fight him!” said George, going on with his 
work and attending his night school with unabated zeal. He 
neither trained nor practised for the encounter, On the other 














hand, Ned Nelson gave up work and devoted himself to getting 
into condition. ‘‘Gi’e it up, lad,” George’s neighbours and 
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friends advised, seeing that he was not a boxer, and was much 
under Ned’s weight, though a wiry, strong young chap with an 
iron constitution. But George only smiled and said : “I'll feight 


him, nivver fear for me, lads!” 


appeared with their backers, 
The ring was made, the com- 
batants stripped, and _ the 
crowd trembled for the young 
engineman, After the usual 
preliminaries the battle began, 
and, to his opponent’s astonish- 
ment, George hit out with 
such telling effect that Nelson 
staggered to his corner, 
puzzied and in pain, Stimu- 
lated by his opening success, 
and his blood being up, George 
went for his man with such 
tremendous energy in the next 
round or two that Ned Nelson 
was half blinded before, in 
proper pugilistic sense, the 
fight had fairly begun. There 
was no sparring in George’s 
method, no waiting for action, 
no dancing about; he made for 
his opponent with the vigour of 
youth, and the strength of the 
man who is in the right. The 
bully of the village was van- 
quished. Goliath was defeated 
amidst the joyful demonstra- 
tions of the crowd; and 
George, with his sweetheart’s 


The day arrived; the men 





“PANNY’S SHOES.” 


shoes in his pocket, went over to the little farm to assure Fanny 
Henderson of his safety. Soon afterwards, having saved enough 
money to furnish a little cottage of his own, he married Fanny, 
and took her from the farm to Wellington Quay in the pretty old 


fashion of saddle and pillion. 


When I! was five- or six-and-twenty, I was editing the 
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Durham County Advertiser. My room looked over the Wear. 
On quiet autumn afternoons I occasionally smoked a cigar and 
watched the Claspers of Newcastle training for some great race. 
Mark Lemon paid me a visit in those days, and at my house in 
the shadow of the Cathedral I had an arbour that was a kind of 
landmark for my neighbour’s grounds, that went down to the 
river in sunny slopes of shrubs and flowers. ‘‘ Oh, that paradise 
of yours in Durham!” the first editor of Punch wrote to me in 
after years, deeming it an enviable retreat. But a man does not 
arrive at desiring retreats of this kind until he is weary of the 
latger world and its contentions. One day, when I had been 
watching the strong, long-backed Claspers swinging over the 
water in their outrigger, I was recalled out of my contemplation 
of famous scullers in mufti, practising for some grand parade, 
by the announcement of a visitor. His card interested me at once; 
it bore the name of ‘‘ Mr. Nicholas Wood.” I need not say that 
I had him at once admitted. George Stephenson had always 
been my favourite hero, and here was his oldest, most intimate, 
and best friend. So far as I remember him—and he only died a 
few years ago—he was about the medium height, with sharp-cut 
features, a prominent nose, his face clean shaven except for a 
little whisker. He was dressed in a brown frock-coat, and his 
manner was reposeful and modest, and I think his hair was free 
from the grey tokens of age. I saw him twice or three times 
after this visit. He came to me to discuss subjects altogether 
apart from George Stephenson, but he never got away without 
our talking about the father of railways. I told him that the 
incident in George Stephenson’s life that had excited my 
imagination more than any other was his trial of the Safety 
Lamp. 

** You were present,” I said; ‘‘ but you have not, that I am 
aware of, given your version of it.” 

‘Mr. Smiles has it in his book,” he said. ‘‘It was a bit 
exciting while it lasted,” and that was all about it, so far as he 
was concerned, though he never tired of praising Stephenson— 
his courage, his industry, his integrity, his honesty of thought, 
_ the nobility of his ambition, and his truth. 

‘*T took him to Pease, of Darlington, you know, when the 
first Stockton and Darlington Railway was in question,” said 
my famous visitor. ‘‘ The Act was passed in 1821. Edward 
Pease was the originator, supported by a number of his friends. 
They call it the Quaker line, you know, to this day. But at the 
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time I speak of the idea was a tramway, and in the Act of 
Parliament it describes the purpose of the enterprise to be the 
making of a railway or tram-road for waggons and other car- 





“TOOK HER FROM THE FARM.” 


riages, to facilitate the conveyance of coal, iron, and other 
commodities between the places mentioned in the preamble 
of the Act. It was to be worked by horses, I was the viewer 
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at that time of the Killingworth Colliery, and Stephenson was 

the enginewright. For some years he had worked the tramway 
at the Killingworth pit with a locomotive, and his idea was that 
a similar arrangement should be adopted on the line that Edward 
Pease had projected. He got an introduction to Pease as an 
enginewright who had some experience in making railroads, and 
! went with him to Pease, whom I knew. Stephenson, modest 
and quiet as he was, had a bold way with him when his opinions 
were strong ; and he astonished Mr. Pease by telling him that a 
locomotive engine was the thing for the new line. He made 
a great impression on Edward Pease, and Smiles mentions 
a fact that I remember amused me at the time. Pease was 
speaking of the difficulties of the whole business, when Stephen- 
son, in his characteristic dialect, said: ‘‘! think, sir, I have 
some knowledge of craniology; and, from what I see of your 
head, I feel sure that if you will fairly buckle to this railway, 
you are the man to successfully carry it through.” And he was 
right. 

In Simonin’s Underground Life it is related that the time is 
still remembered at a certain French colliery when a man arrived 
at the pit every night to set fire to the gas in the mine ; the 
explosion cleared the stalls and headings, and enabled work to 
be continued the next day. Enveloped in a covering of leather, 
his head in a hood, he looked so much like a monk that he was 
called the penitent. Carrying a long stick with a lighted candle 
at the end, he crawled into the dangerous places and fired the 
gas. ‘‘His soubriquet,” said Simonin, ‘‘ seemed to be dictated 
by a bitter jest, for frequently the penitent—a victim sacrificed 
beforehand, was blown away by the explosion, and never returned 
alive!” In other mines this brave collier was called the can- 
nonier. ‘*‘ When the firedamp killed him on the spot, it was 
said that the cannonier dies at his post on the field of honour, 
and that was all his funeral oration.” In English mines the 
cannonier was called the fireman. The Stephenson incident I 
have referred to will be the better understood by the general 
reader in view of this dangerous occupation of the penitent, 
which in some countries, I believe, was the punishment awarded 
to crime; instead of imprisonment or death, the culprit was 
doomed to the work of exploding the gases of fiery mines. 
When George Stephenson invented the safety lamp to burn in 
the midst of the gas without exploding it, he resolved to put it 
to an immediate and practical test. Late at night, when the 














STEPHENSON TESTING HIS SAFETY LAMP. 
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pit was unoccupied, he went down alone, having sent his son 
Robert for Nicholas Wood, and arranged with Moodie, the 
underviewer, to follow him. Moodie was an old hand at his 
work. He went into the heading which was foul with gas. A 
blower in the roof was discharging the deadly poison. Moodie 
returned with the report that if a light was introduced there 
must inevitably be a serious explosion. Stephenson said he 
would take his light into it. Moodie cautioned him. Not alone 
the workings of the pit, but their own lives would be endangered 
by the smallest failure of the lamp. Stephenson bade them have 
no fear, lighted the wick, and advanced; so likewise did his 
companions, but when they heard the hissing of the fatal blower 
they held back and sheltered themselves, watching the light 
which gradually disappeared. Stephenson did not approach 
the deadly heading crawling like the penitent, but walked straight 
into it, holding his lamp aloft—an heroic figure that might well 
occupy the sculptor for a fitting memorial of the great brave 
inventor. He thrust his lamp into the very mouth of the blower. 
At first the exposed flame of the lamp increased, then gradually 
smothered out, but there was no explosion. He tried the experi- 
ment again and again, and finally Nicholas Wood himself took 
the light and held it in the midst of the gas without injury. 

To have George Stephenson speak to me in my childhood, 
and his friend, Nicholas Wood, talk to me of the Geordie lamp 
and the first railway when I was old enough to cherish my infan- 
tile remembrance of Tapton House, seems to me in these days 
like a dream of great men. 

















“* THERE ARE THE DEAR CHILDREN TOGETHER, 


AS USUAL.’”’ 

















Ft «a WZedding. 


By ANTHONY Hope, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAL Hurst. 








ADMIT that I attired myself with unusual care. It may 

have been weak of me, but I did not wish Philippa March 
to thank Heaven that she was walking down the aisle on 
Worsley’s arm instead of on mine. 

And the first person that I saw when I got inside the church 
was my Cousin Flo, dressed with quite remarkable taste and 
elaboration. I sat down beside her, depositing my new hat on 
the seat with great care. 

‘*] know exactly what you’re thinking,” I whispered, with a 
sarcastic smile. 

‘‘Hush! It’s church,” said Flo, opening a prayer-book. 

‘* But he won’t look at you,” I pursued, malignantly. ‘‘ He 
will wear a proud, happy smile, and will have no eyes (he never 
had any to speak of) except for his blushing bride.” 

I hardly expected Flo to reply to this remark, but after a 
moment’s pause she observed in a singularly incisive whisper : 

** She won’t blush.” 

I was annoyed. Women are so wanting in magnanimity. 

‘*T bet you a sovereign she does,” said I, taking out my 
betting-book. 

** And I don’t believe he’ll look at her a// the time.” 

‘* I'll take you the double event,” said 1, angrily. ‘* A dozen 
of gloves against a new hat?” 

“The best gloves?” asked Flo, her gaze fixed on the 
marriage service. 

‘You shall choose ’em yourself,” said I; and I booked the 
bet, remarking : 

‘He will notice nobody but her. He will not observe, 
Florence, that yours is a new bonnet.” 

‘‘I’ve worn it before,” said Flo, much vexed at my 
penetration. 

‘** Before the looking-glass,’’ 1 retorted, scornfully. ‘‘ That’s 
all.” 

At this moment Aunt Maud and the Colonel entered the 
edifice. As they passed us, Aunt Maud observed, in a benevolent 
whisper : ‘‘ Ah, there are the dear children together, as usual !” 
I suppose Flo heard. Looking at the ceiling, she asked : 
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** Is there no room anywhere else?” 

I took my hat. I opened the door of the pew. In another 
second I should have been gone—perhaps for ever—but it so 
chanced that, just as I stepped out, Philippa March walked up 
the aisle on her father’s arm. We narrowly escaped a collision. 
I got back safe, but flustered, into the pew. 

** How awkward you are!” said Flo. 

‘* It’s an allegory,” said I, rather pleased on reflection. 

The service passed off without interruption. Nothing 
occurred to stop the marriage. The procession; headed by the 





“ATTIRED MYSELF WITH UNUSUAL CARE.” 


happy pair, was formed to walk down the aisle. At this point 
Flo nudged me violently. 

‘** Look cheerful !” she commanded, peremptorily. 

** Look cheerful yourself!” I rejoined. ‘‘ You might be at a 
funeral.” 

** Might 1?” asked Flo, too frightened to be resentful ; and 
she straightway assutned a most dazzling smile. She also 
moved a little nearer me. 

‘** What hypocrites !” I began, but I saw Philippa Mar— 
Philippa Wors , well, Philippa’s—eyes on me. Without 
hesitation I squeezed up against Flo and grinned rapturously. 
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I knew that I should hear about it afterwards, but I could not 


ad afford to consider that. 
od They passed by us. Worsley certainly did not look at Flo’s 
ip bonnet—that I am prepared to take my oath to—but undoubtedly 
bh Philippa blushed. I had won. I put my book back in my 

pocket and followed Flo with a happy smile. 

I found her in the act of kissing Philippa. 

S 
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“* HOW AWKWARD YOU ARE!’ sAID FLO.” 


** And you looked perfectly charming, dear,” said Flo. 

‘‘How do? ’Gratulate you,” I observed to Worsley, who 
was looking extremely uncomfortable. Then I shook hands 
with Philippa, expressing a wish for her happiness. 

‘*T am perfectly happy,” said she. ‘‘ Perfectly.” 

‘*That’s nonsense, you know,” I began. ‘‘ Nobody in this 
world can be perfectly: 2 
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**Oh, Mr. Vansittart, just wait till !” And Philippa 
glanced expressively at Flo, who was telling Worsley that most 
men were so awkward over being married, but that he—well, you 
know the sort of thing girls are taught to say. Some people 
call it good manners. I call it humbug. Worsley had looked 
an ass—that’s the plain truth of it. 

They passed on. I caught hold of the beadle’s arm. 

** Do you have many weddings here ?” I asked. 

He said that they had a great many. 

‘* Did this couple,” I inquired, ‘‘ look happier than usual, or 
—er—the reverse ?” 

“‘ Never seen a pair more bloomin’, sir,” said he. 

** Come along,” said I, sharply, to Flo. ‘‘ We may as well 
walk up to the house.” 

‘*T don’t see,” observed Flo, in a cold tone, as we started, 
‘*why you asked the beadle that.” 

** As if you weren’t listening with all your ears!” said I, 
scornfully. 

Flo took no notice of this remark, but went on, in the 
calmest possible manner, to observe: 

‘*] think I’d better have my gloves white ; they are always 
useful.” 

‘*T shall have my hat black,” said I. 

‘* Now, Dick,” expostulated Flo, ‘‘I don’t expect you to be 
kind, or generous, or considerate, or—or nice, or—or affectionate, 
but you might be honest. You know he looked at it!” 

**Never!” said I. ‘* And she blushed as red as this rose.” 

**It wasn’t a blush, dear,” said Flo, with much apparent 
gentleness. ‘‘ The poor girl was very warm, and her complexion 
is never——- What are you smiling at like that ?” 

**Oh, nothing,” says I, with a sardonic laugh. 

‘** Will you be good enough to tell me, please, Dick ? ”’ - 

‘* When you give me my hat——” 

‘*]T hate a man who’s mean.” 

There was a pause. We had reached now the road in which 
the house was, and we turned down it. The carriage containing 
the bride and bridegroom was just behind us. 

** Walk closer to me!” cried Flo, in a hasty whisper. 

I ranged up. A sudden thought struck me. 

**T say, Flo,” I observed, ‘‘I wonder if they’re sorry by 
now.” 

Flo glanced at me out of the corner of her eye. 
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a ‘**T expect he——” she began, but I laid a finger on her arm. 
t ‘*T should think she——’ I began. Flo drew a little away 
. from me. The carriage dashed by. Flo and I stood looking at 
. one another. 
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**1 FOUND HER IN THE ACT OF KISSING PHILIPPA.” 


** We can’t go on like this,” said I, decisively. ‘‘ We must 
settle it. The first question is—did he look at your bonnet? 
Now I will look at your bonnet, and then you'll be able to 
decide whether he did the same,” 
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**Oh, do you think that will be—satisfactory ?” asked Flo, 
with a hesitating smile. 

‘* Eminently,” I answered. 

I began to look. Presently Flo said: ‘‘ But you’re not look- 
ing at the bonnet at all.” 

‘You must really let me do the thing in my own way,” I 
pleaded. 

‘*Oh, but, Dick, here’s somebody coming !” 

** We are doing nothing wrong,” said I, sturdily. ‘‘ Did he 
do it, Flo?” ; 

‘* N—no, not like that,” she admitted, reluctantly. 

‘* Exactly,” said I, triumphantly. ‘‘I knew he didn’t. I 
knew he couldn’t. Just ask them to put a two-inch band on the 
hat—for old Uncle John, you know.” 

‘* But wait a minute,” said Flo, eagerly. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing else.” 

**T recollect nothing else,” said I. I was still looking at 
Flo’s bonnet. 

‘*She had to blush,” murmured Flo. ‘‘It was a double 
event, you know.” 

‘* Of course it was,” I conceded, recollecting. ‘‘ But there’s 
not the least doubt that she blushed. I saw it plainly.” 

Several of our fellow-guests happened at this moment to turn 
the corner of the road. 

** Dick,” said Flo, ‘‘ watch me when these people pass, and 
then you’ll.be able to tell whether it’s the same thing.” 

In a moment I saw that I was done. I have not hitherto 
found it necessary to lay any stress on Flo’s complexion, and it 
is sufficient to remark that it is such as to enable her to blush 
in a perfectly unique manner. . I continued to look at her bonnet 
and, as the people went by, she blushed. Then she raised her 
eyes to mine in inquiry. I always speak the truth at any cost. 

‘* There was not,” said I, candidly but sadly, “‘a vestige of 
anything of the sort on Philippa’s face.” 

**T’'ll have them long and crumply,” cried Flo, triumphantly 
clapping her hands. 

‘*They’re out of fashion now,” I remarked, hoping that it 
was true. (Crumply ones are very expensive.) 

**Are they? But you once said you liked them, Dick.” 

I gazed at Flo in some astonishment. 

** And, if you liked them, Dick, I shouldn’t mind how un- 
fashionable they were. No, I shouidn’t a bit, really.” 
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I do not pretend to be more hard-hearted than most men. | 
was very much touched; and, as we began to walk again 
towards the house, I whispered to Flo : 

‘It was two dozen, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘Qh, Dick, will you really ?” 

‘* Yes, rather.” 

‘*On your honour? You won’t draw back ? 

‘*No, on my honour 
two dozen, all.crumply.” 

Of course, I ought to 
have known. The _ very 
moment Flo obtained this 
promise from me she ceased 
to blush, she settled her 
bonnet, she assumed a staid 
and distant air, she quick- 
ened her pace, and she 
observed : 

** Really I think that we 
have been silly enough for 
one morning, don’t you, 
Dick ?” 

“Quite,” said I, 
savagely, thinking of the 
two dozen. ‘‘It’s rather 
expensive.” 

Flo was just entering 
the gate. She paused for a 
moment, turned round to 
me, lifted her eyebrows, 

“‘11's NOTHING AT ALL TO WHAT IT wu BE smiled—yes, blushed again 
—SOME DAY. 
—and remarked : 

‘* It’s nothing at all to what it will be—some day.” 

I also paused for a moment, leaning my hand on the door- 
post. 

“ These people,” said I, waving my hat, which I held in the 
other hand, towards the house, “‘ if they find any pleasure in it, 
may get married every day for all I care!” 

And we went in to see the presents. 


” 





Stanley GF. Weyman. 


By RoBertT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 
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“ T CAN see no romance in English history, and that is why 
I write of the history of France. Perhaps, if I lived in 
France——” 

It was a quiet, nervous, little man who said this, as we stood 
together on the summit of the highest tower of the ruined castle 
of Ludlow, in Shropshire, which is where Stanley J. Weyman 
lives. And it was Stanley J. Weyman who spoke. 

Yet every stone of the masonries which lay beneath us on 
every side, spoke of romance, and was mutely eloquent as to a 
very glorious history—coloured, hazardous, and moving. Nor 
was much imagination needed to fashion forth, gliding over the 
outer or inner courts, those whose names will ever be associated 
with the now dismantled pile of Ludlow Castle: Roger de Mont- 
gomery, who began—Joce de Dinan, who completed—this for- 
midable stronghold ; Sir Ernauld de Lis, the traitor, and his 
lady-love, Marianna de Bruer, who admitted him to the castle 
by a rope-ladder, but slew him when his felonious purpose was 
made patent ; a long array of Mortimers, murderous or elegant, 
of De Lacy’s; a whole most animated masquerade of men in 
armour, and kirtled women and pages in fanciful attire. 

There played in childish sports the two little princes, to 
whom this castle was the ante-chamber to that sinister bedroom 
in the Tower of London ; there walked the poet Milton, with his 
ink-horn in his belt, a handsome, ringleted youth, secretary to 
my lord, the Earl of Bridgewater, with the manuscript of Zhe 
Masque of Comus, ina roll. Elsewhere, the mind might figure 
forth the soured and grumbling Sir Henry Sidney, whose griev- 
ances, carved in stone, may still be read on a tablet over the 
inner gate of the castle; his lady seared with small-pox from 
nursing an ungrateful queen, and their bonny little Philip—tlater, 
the English Bayard. 

We spent hours together that morning in exploring the 
ruined stronghold, and Weyman’s words made all the place 
alive—furnished the halls and chambers, peopled the battle- 
ments and corridors, so that, in one’s fancy, the walls rang 








STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 
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with the clamours of York and Lancaster, the stirs of Round- 
head and Cavalier. On the watch-tower a phantom moved, 
watching the Whitcliffe Woods, for treacherous advance from 
Wales. 

‘* No doubt, it teems with romance ; but all is so familiar 
to me. This was my earliest playground. My first recollec- 
tions are of Ludlow Castle, and of all the stories of which it 
was the scene. And over-familiarity, perhaps, you know. . . 
So I look abroad, and explore periods less familiar to me, 





LUDLOW CASTLE AND CHURCH. 


which, for this very reason, have for me all the charm of the 
unforeseen.” 

It was in the house in Broad Street, in Ludlow, where he 
still lives with his mother and sister, that Stanley Weyman 
was born on August 7th, 1855: His father was the principal 
solicitor in the town, and was, for some time, coroner of the 
district. 

‘* My name, Stanley, was given me by mere fancy on the part 
of my parents. I can boast no connection with the Earl of 
Derby.” 

Weyman’s house is the typical house of the prosperous 
citizen of an English provincial town. It is built of red bricky 
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and, from the colour of the oak panellings, doors, and rafters— 
which may be admired in the various rooms inside—must have 
been standing for over a century. The study where Weyman 
works is the first room on the left as one enters the house, and 
his writing-table stands in the furthest corner from the door, to 
the right of the window. It isa knee-hole table, overlaid with a 
dhurry, or Indian rug, striped in white and blue and yellow, and is 
neatly set out with a highly burnished copper inkstand, flanked 
with highly burnished copper'candlesticks ; and notable amongst 





HIGH STREET, LUDLOW. 


its equipments is a gigantic pen-wiper, of the size of a Prussian 
bomb. Like all authors who are deliberate and conscientious 
and take pains, Mr. Weyman’s work-room is kept with con- 
spicuous tidiness. 

When he rises to look out of the window, he sees opposite to 
him a possible stimulus, two banking-houses. To his left is the 
place known as the Butter Cross; and to the right, down the 
hill, at the foot of which is some of the loveliest river scenery in 
England, is the medizval Old Broad Gate, teeming with romance. 
** When I was a boy, there used to dangle under that arch- 
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way, just by the portcullis slit, a fragment of frayed rope. It 
was said that with this rope there had been hanged a warden of 
the Broad Gate, who, in one of the civil wars, had been a traitor. 
I always believed the story.” 

English history pleads her picturesqueness from every corner 
on which, in his walks abroad in the beautiful town of his birth, 
Weyman’s noticeable and inspired eyes may alight ; but, in the 
irony of things, the eyes look away and beyond in strange 
presbytia. 

It seems in the nature of things that Stanley Weyman should 





WEYMAN’S STUDY. 


have come, after skirmishes in other fields, to write historical 
romances, when one has seen his birth-place and has listened to 
the story of his life. 

‘* The very first book that | can remember as a child was 
Little Arthur's History of England. 1 was very pleased with it, 
and read it in preference to my toy-books.” 

At the age of seven he was sent to a boarding-school, at 
a place called Tenbury, about ten miles from Ludlow, and 
stayed there two years. ‘‘ I remember that I read a great deal, 
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but I do not remember any of the books which I read, nor 
anything about them, except that there was something very 
striking about beavers in the book of which I was most fond.” 

He only remained at Tenbury two years, being forced to 
leave it ‘‘ one night, sick of scarlet fever, wrapped in a blanket.” 

His next school was a dame’s school at Shrewsbury, and of 
this he especially remembers that it was here that the marvellous 
Jane Eyre first came into his hands. ‘‘ One of the governesses 
lent it to me, and I was so enthralled that I read and re-read it, 
taking it up to bed with me.” 

** At the age of eleven I returned to Ludlow, and was placed 
at the Grammar School here. Our head-master’s hobby was 
English history, and in this study he used to drill us in a most 
effective manner. We were made to stand in line—he facing us, 
cane in hand—and each boy had an English king named to him, 
and was required to reel off all the dates of importance in his 
reign. If he made a mistake, down came the cane. It was 
effective, in my case at least, for even to-day I am strong on the 
head of the dates in English history. 1 remember him with 
gratitude, for I believe that it was he who laid the foundation cf 
my—well—of this taste for history. He gave me the frame- 
work, and what one wants at the outset is the skeleton, which 
one can afterwards clothe at leisure. 

**At the same time, that is to say whilst the head-master at 
Ludlow Grammar School was thus effectively grounding me in 
the rudiments of English history, I was bribed by my father to 
read Macaulay’s history, at the rate of sixpence a volume. I 
hardly needed the stimulus of the bribe, however, for I delighted 
in Macaulay. He has the wonderful gift of making history all 
living, and I found his books much more entertaining than a 
novel—a little epic in prose—and used to take them to my bed 
with me. Together with Macaulay, I read /vanhoe. 1 was fond 
of Scott at the time, and am so still, though there are some of 
his books—as for instance, Count Robert of Paris—which I cannot 
and never could read. On the other hand, I can re-read Quentin 
Durward with the most complete satisfaction. 

** I left Ludlow Grammar School at the age of fifteen and went 
to Shrewsbury School, where, as I was fifteen, | was placed in 
the Senior House. But I was such a little chap that the big 
boys in the Senior House resented my presence. They were 
very indignant that so small a boy should be put amongst them, 
and they bullied me frightfully. I led rather a lonely life there, and 
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used to spend most of my time in the House Library. Hypatia 
and Adam Bede were my favourite books, and impressed me 
very much at the time. However, later, I won some respect from 
my fellows by a good performance in a school steeplechase. 
They saw that though I was a very little chap I had some pluck, 
and they treated me much better afterwards. 

‘¢] was a bad classical scholar, and had no taste for mathe- 
matics. No history was taught at Shrewsbury. Though I did 
not distinguish myself, I attained a respectable position in the 
school, and passed out with an exhibition at Christ Church, 


LUDLOW CASTLE FROM THE RIVER, 


Oxford. I was rather sorry to have to go to the ‘‘ House.” It 
was hardly the place for a man who had only a moderate allow- 
ance. I enjoyed my ’Varsity life very much. My principal 
amusement was running with the college pack of beagles. I 
grew amazingly at Oxford, perhaps because I was better fed. I 
went up in 1874, and took my degree in 1877—a second in history. 
I studied history mainly under Professor Kitchin, now Dean of 
Winchester. Together with my degree I took away from Oxford 
a great number of debts.. At the age of twenty-two, I went as 
classical master and teacher of history to King’s School, at 
Chester, and had a very good time there, and was able to save 
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money. The head-master was an old Shrewsbury man, a very 
good fellow and one of my best friends. 

‘*And there they are, all my best friends,” continued Weyman, 
pointing at a frame containing six or seven photographs, which 
hung over a bookcase to the left of the door. The occasion here 
offered itself to examine the various pictures which covered the 
walls of this comfortable study, for in the matter of an author’s 
work-room no detail which may contribute to the comprehension 
of the moral atmosphere should be overlooked. 

The pictures are principally those old engravings which 


LUDLOW, BROAD STREET. WEYMAN’'S HOUSE TO RIGHT. 


many prefer to paintings—a ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” a “‘ Village 
Politician” ; and to the right of the writing-table, above a little 
book-shelf, the mournful face of Beatrice Cenci. On the book- 
shelf, close at hand, Byron, Horace, Bacon’s essays, Pope, and 
the fairy tales of the Countess d’Aulnoy. 

In the matter of poets Weyman “‘ prefers Dryden and Pope” 
—the poets of the days of the rapier and peruke. 

Opposite Weyman’s table, so that when he raises his head 
his eyes fall on them, are Benewell’s well-known coloured 
engravings: ‘“‘A St. Giles’s Beauty” and ‘‘A St. James’s 
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Beauty.” To his left, against the wall as he sits at his desk, is 
an excellent portrait of James Payn, by Valery, signed by this 
author, of whom Weyman is presently to speak as “‘ his creator, 
his kindly father.” Over this portrait hangs an excellent 
Cipriani, an ‘‘ Apollo.” Here and there are tokens of Weyman’s 
sporting tastes—a fox brush or two. ‘‘I was always fond of 
hunting,” he says, ‘‘ but could never afford it till quite recently 
. . . .” Weyman hunts regularly now, and has a mare called 
‘* Emerald,” which looks as though she would be hard to beat in 
a good cross-country run. One notices also numerous horse- 
shoes affixed to the wall, and wonders if it be superstition or 
affectionate souvenir which placed them there. 

The most interesting things in Weyman’s study, are the his- 
torical pictures, ‘‘Henri IV., on horseback,” in a place of 
honour, and on the opposite wall a portrait which strongly 
resembles that of Henri IV., and is the portrait of Charles II. 
‘*A portrait of the time,” says Weyman, ‘‘ which I myself cut 
from a prayer-book printed in his reign.” Elsewhere Stuart 
Mary’s, and the Stuart Mary who married an Orange, and did, 
indeed, inaugurate the period of history in England to which 
romance was sadly lacking. 

‘‘ He is one of my best friends,” repeated Weyman, referring 
to the portrait of the head-master of King’s School, in Chester, 
‘** and on his account I regretted leaving the School. I did this 
in 1878, and entered as a student at the Inner Temple, where | 
read law with a man called Bosanquet, who, curiously enough, was 
of an old Huguenot family. My best friends—you will see some 
of their faces there—were made in Bosanquet’s chambers. I was 
called to the Bar in 1881, and joined the Oxford Circuit, which 
we always think the most gentlemanly Circuit. My practice at 
the Bar was uneventful, and not very remunerative. Some days 
I would make £15, on other days nothing at all. My average 
income as a barrister was £200 a year ; and if in my best year I 
earned £300, there was a year in which I earned only £20. I 
remember that after 1 had been a few years at the Bar I was 
challenged by the Income-tax Commissioners to show cause 
why, and so on—and went to Westminster and produced my 
fee-book, from which it became patent that, at that time, my 
entire earnings from my profession did not exceed £130. There- 
upon the Commissioners said: ‘Good morning, Mr. Weyman ; 
we hope you will have better luck in the future.’ My very first 
brief of all, was for the defendant in a case about a tailor’s bill, 
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in the Westminster County Court. For the plaintiff was Charles 
Dickens, the son of the novelist. I lost the case. And,” added 
Weyman, with the modesty which is characteristic of the man, 
‘*T have often thought since that if they had had a better man 
they would have won their case. 

‘*T was, perhaps, too nervous, too sensitive, to succeed at the 
Bar. I remember being once so bullyragged by the Judge that 
I-had to go outside, and was so sick that in order to recover 
myself I had to take a pint of champagne. But I liked the work, 
and the Circuit took me to pleasant places, full of historic sou- 
venirs—yes, souvenirs of English history—Reading, Oxford, 
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Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Shrewsbury, and 
Stafford. 

‘When, four years ago, I left the Bar and came back to 
Ludlow to live with my people, I considered myself—then a man 
of thirty-five—a complete failure. At the Bar I saw men of 
perhaps less capacity outstripping me. ! could not speak—I 
do not think that writers ever do speak well in public—and I had 
little presence—men of better presence trampled me under foot. 

‘* Nor had my other endeavour, namely as a writer, been more 
successful. For at the time that I was at the Bar, I tried—God 
knows how hard—to eke out my altogether insufficient income 
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with my pen. How I wrote! I had begun by contributing fancy 
sketches to the S¢. /ames’s Gasette, at that time under the editor- 
ship of Greenwood. Greenwood rather liked my work, and one 
day asked me to report for his paper. He sent me down to 
Windsor to describe the marriage of Prince Leopold, and I went, 
and was excellently placed, and saw it all, but my report was 
considered altogether unsatisfactory F 
‘* It was English history.” 





‘*Perhaps. Yes. It was not printed nor was I paid for it, 








WEYMAN AT WORK. 


and that was the end of my journalistic experiences. So then I 
tried short stories for the magazines, and failed at that ; until one 
day there came into my hands Anstey’s tale, The Black Poodle, 
about which everybody was talking. I said to myself: ‘ Let me 
see why everybody is talking about this story,’ and I took it home 
and read and re-read it, till I came to the conclusion that its 
captivation lay in the fact of the extreme carefulness of its work- 
manship. I pulled it to pieces, sentence by sentence, and saw 
that each sentence had been polished and elaborated till no 
further elaboration was possible. So I determined that! alsowould 
x xX 
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elaborate and polish, and these things I did in a story which I 
wrote and called, King Pippin and Sweet Clive. 1 sent it to the 
Cornhill, James Payn read it, and so greatly approved of it 
that he asked me up to the office, and encouraged me to continue 
writing. ‘But’ he said, ‘why do you not write a novel? 
You can never make an income out of writing short stories.’ 
I answered, ‘ Sir, I have no idea of plot—construction such as 
is necessary for the production of a novel.’ And then the kind 
man gave me a full hour of'his time in a paternal discourse on 
the carpentry of fiction. He encouraged me to try, and I did 
try, and again I failed. I wrote a novel of modern life, and it 
was lamentably bad. I think that it was called The New Rector, 
a title which I have since used again. And as to that first novel, 
I am putting it to its best use, and am writing on the back of 
the pages of the manuscript. But of my writings at that time, 
why should I speak of them. I never made more than £50 a 
year during all those years, and was a failure in this profession 
as I was at the Bar. So the day came when I sickened of un- 
success, and turned my steps back to the house where I was 
born, and where there was a home and a refuge forme. But 
though I had determined to abandon the Bar, I did not alto- 
gether sever my connection with it, and continued, as I still 
continue, my subscriptions to Bar charities, keeping up my 
friendships with the men who have remained on the Circuit. 
Thus, next week, I am going over to Shrewsbury to meet the 
barristers on Ciscuit at the Assizes there. And as I did not 
throw my wig away, when, disheartened with unsuccess, | 
turned, a defeated man of thirty-five, back to my mother’s house, 
so also I did not put my pen altogether away. History had 
always fascinated me, and amongst the first things which I 
wrote here, was a study on Oliver Cromwell's Kinsfolk, which 
appeared in the Historical Review. 

A remarkable study it was, if one may judge from the fol- 
lowing letter which, very shortly after its appearance in that 
review, the celebrated Frederic Harrison wrote to its author, a 
letter worth transcribing :— 

** Athenzeum Club, 
‘* Pall Mall, S.W., 
** 16th January, 1891. 


‘“My Dear Sir, 
‘*I have just read your very interesting account of 
Oliver Cromwell's Kinsfolk in the Historical Review, and | hope 
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that you will follow it up by giving us a second paper on the 
actual descendants of the Protector. You are, no doubt, 
familiar with James Waylen’s House of Cromwell. The com- 
pilation of my little summary, in an ‘Appendix’ to the Zzfe, 
gave me much labour. I believe it to be accurate as far as it 
goes. 
‘* Faithfully Yours, 


‘* FREDERIC HARRISON.” 


‘‘It was, however, by a mere accident,” continued Weyman, 
‘*that I was put on the road which has led me, well, to—to— 
well, to being respectfully greeted by the clerks at that bank 
over the way, who formerly,—enjfin. I was up in London, and 
was sitting in the smoking-room of my club in St. James’s 
Street, the New University Club, thinking rather despondently 
of my past, and even more despondently of my future, when I 
happened to notice, on the little table which stood by the chair 
on which I was sitting, a copy of Professor Baird’s History of 
the Huguenots. \ took it up, and rather mournfully turned over 
its leaves. Those were Rider Haggard’s imperial days, the 
days when fiction, to be popular and marketable, had to rumble 
with thunder, and drip with blood. And the book in my hand 
set me thinking that one might successfully write of carnage 
and the stir of arms in a period which was elegant and refined. 
I thought of the Huguenots and St. Bartholomew’s Eve ; 
and, later, as I was washing my hands, I thought out the plot 
of The House of the Wolf. At the same time, I had not for- 
gotten what I had learned as to the absolute necessity of taking 
pains, and over that story I spent infinite labour. I polished 
and re-wrote, and touched and re-touched, and I could, with 
difficulty, in the end allow myself to let it go forth, wondering 
whether all had been well said, no word or deed forgot. It 
was accepted, and from the serial use of it and the book-rights 
I derived, in all, the sum of £200. I may add, that only a few 
weeks ago the publishers of this book sent me a complimentary 
cheque of £100. Why, I do not know; it was not needed 


_ now.” 


Weyman gladly proclaims his indebtedness to Professor Baird 
who set him on the road by which he has come so triumphantly 
to his own. Professor Baird on his side, perhaps recognizing 
his literary kinship to Weyman, his spiritual child, wrote to him 
in June of this year (1894), the following letter of greeting :— 
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‘** 219, Palisade Avenue, 
** Jonkers, N.Y. 
**My Dear Sir, 
**T have just been reading two of your recent works— 
The House of the Wolf, and A Gentleman of France—and have 
been so much gratified that I must express to you the great 
pleasure and profit I have derived from them. You have entered 
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very happily, it seems to me, into the spirit of the times of which 
you treat, and the narrative is as true to history, as it is full of 
living interest. My own studies have led me, these many years, 
in the same general direction ; and as travellers meeting on the 
highway or in the by-paths may properly greet one another, I 
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offer no excuse for giving you my hearty congratulations on the 
marked success of your literary undertaking. 
‘*T remain, dear Sir, 
‘* Very truly yours, 
‘* Henry M. Bairp.” 


Weyman, on his side, not only admits that Baird put him in 
the right direction, but states that the Professor’s book about 





THE LARGE SQUARE HOUSE IN CENTRE IS WHERE LUCIEN BONAPARTE WAS CONFINED 
DURING HIS CAPTIVITY IN ENGLAND. 


the Huguenots helped him not only in The House of the Wolf, but 
also in The Gentleman of France. 

‘‘ The House of the Wolf,” he added, was written for, and 
accepted by, Comyns Carr, of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
who was pleased with it, and asked me to write him another 
story for the same magazine. So I set to work and produced 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 1n the meanwhile, however, the 
editor of the English Illustrated Magazine had been changed, and 
the young man who had taken Comyns Carr’s place said about 
my Story of Francis Cludde, ‘Oh, hang it! I won’t have this 
story. I don’t like it.’ It was a great blow, as at that time I 
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had no footing. Zhe House of the Wolf was no great success 
then, though from certain letters which I received, I knew that 
a certain number of people liked it. So I had to take my 
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Story of Francis Cludde into the market, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in selling it for serial publication in The Leisure Hour. 
The editor, Mr. Stephens, said to me in making our arrange- 
ment: ‘If it takes, we will give you a little more money.’ Some 
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3S time later, he sent me a cheque for 60 guineas more than I had 
at bargained for. It was afterwards published in book form by 
y Cassell’s, and this year had a ‘boom’ in America, so that 


altogether out of that contemptuously-rejected Story of Francis 
Cludde | have made from £700 to £800.” 

It is very evident to any one who speaks to Stanley Weyman, 
that here is a man who has suffered bitterly and long—maybe 
too long—for, though he is at all times winning, sympathetic, 
2 genial, and of a hospitality of which there is record only in the 








RIVER SCENERY AT FOOT OF WEYMAN’S £TREET. 


| courtly days of which he writes, his face bears the imprint of 

disappointment, and, even when speaking of unrivalled successes 
achieved, the quiet voice has none of that enthusiasm of the 
man who has striven and conquered. There is an evident grudge 
against the past in one who, in the irony of fate, has torn his 
triumph from the very vitals of the past. 

‘* My real success began with Zhe Gentleman of France,” of 
which, I may say, that I bestowed upon it, in almost feverish 
anxiety, all the care of which I was capable. I gave it a whole 
year of unremitting labour. I have told you what were my 
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materials. I might add that the volumes of the London Library, 
a most excellent collection, greatly assisted me in matters of 
detail. Thus, for my information on cut and thrust—my 
technicalities of fencing—I am much indebted to Castle’s ex- 
cellent Schools and Masters of Fence from the Middle Ages to the 
Eighteenth Century. But, in fact, I am not diffuse in matters of 
detail or of stage properties. For instance, I invent the 
costumes in which my characters parade. I think that Scott 
was the last writer who was conscientious as to his documenta- 
tion on these points.” 

He who writes of stirring adventures has had no adventures 
in life, ‘‘at least only one. That was when, in 1886, I was 
travelling in the Pyrenees with a friend, and got arrested by the 
gendarmes, who took us for Belgian spies, connected with the 
Carlist rising over the. frontier. They marched us, under 
bayonets and revolvers, many miles along the high roads ; 
and if I refused to walk they dangled handcuffs in my eyes. 
We passed one night in a cell—and that was an adventure, 
though there was no chance of escape. The next day we were 
taken, under strong escort, to Oberon, and there eventually dis- 
charged. No, I nave no adventures, and here my life is a very 
quiet one. We are old-fashioned folk, who go to bed early, and 
attend church regularly on Sundays. Yet, quiet as life is in 
this old town, I often long for a quieter life. I would love to 
live in the country, to’ see cattle outside my window.” 

Weyman is as conscientious and as painstaking in his work 
to-day as he was in the time of his stress. ‘‘I write very slowly 
and correct and re-write.” A page of his MS. gives abundant 
proof of his laboriousness. 

‘**] work on an average five hours a day, and I think that that 
is the utmost that a brain-worker can attempt. My best hours 
are in the morning, and again from tea-time to dinner. I greatly 
dislike working in the afternoon, and never do so if I can help 
it. I never produce more than a thousand words a day, for I 
firmly believe in doing absolutely my best. Now that, perhaps, 
I might allow myself to do slovenly work, I am more careful 
than ever. I hardly dare let a manuscript go out of my hands, 
but polish and polish, and especially do I spend time over my 
proofs. Under the Red Robe did with more speed, and it was 
completed in thirteen weeks. But this strain is telling on me 
and I am longing for a holiday. One cannot go on for ever. I 
want to take a whole year’s rest, and I mean to do so as soon as 
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I have got through the work now before me—Zhe Red Cockade 
and other things new on the stocks. I want to go away—to get 
to the country.” 

It was strange to hear Weyman speak so, when it was 
remembered that once the Old Broad Gate at the bottom of his 
street was passed, one came out into country than which England 
can show no country fairer—the river, the weir, the mill, the 
medizval bridge, the heights of Whitcliffe, the forest stretching 
into Wales, cliffs, and paths, and winding roads, the hills of 
Shropshire, and broad expanses of the greenest fields. Here 
was that characteristic presbytia which looks away and beyond, 
and so overlooks, as where, blind to the wonderful suggestions 
of Ludlow Castle, the eyes fix themselves on the Palace of the 
Louvre, the Royal House of Pau. 
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Fhe Stark Jfunro Detters.* 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 





XI. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
May 28th, 1882. 

Birchespool is really a delightful place, dear Bertie, and I 
ought to know something about it, seeing that I have padded a 
good hundred miles through its streets during the last seven 
days. Its mineral springs used to be quite the mode a century 
or more ago, and it retains many traces of its aristocratic past, 
carrying it with a certain grace, too, as an emigré countess 
might wear the faded dress which had once rustled in Versailles. 
I forget the new roaring suburbs, with their out-going manu- 
factures and their incoming wealth, and I live in the queer 
health-giving old city of the past. The wave of fashion has 
long passed over it, but a deposit of dreary respectability has 
been left behind. In the High Street you can see the long iron 
extinguishers upon the railings, where the link-boys used to put 
out their torches, instead of stamping upon them or slapping them 
on the pavement as was the custom in less high-toned quarters. 
There are the very high curb-stones too, so that Lady Teazle 
or Mrs. Sneerwell could step out of coach or sedan-chair without 
soiling her dainty satin shoes. It brings home to me what an 
unstable chemical compound man is. Here are all the stage 
accessories as good as ever, while the players have split up 
into hydrogen, and oxygen, and nitrogen, and carbon, with traces 
of iron, and silica, and phosphorus. A tray full of chemicals 
and three buckets of water, there is the raw material of my lady 
in the sedan-chair. It’s a curious double picture if one could 
but conjure it up. On the one side the high-born bucks, the 
mincing ladies, the scheming courtiers, pushing and planning 
and striving every one of them to attain his own petty object. 
Then for a jump of a hundred years. What is this in the corner 
of the old vault? Margerine and cholesterine, carbonates, sul- 
phates, and ptomaines. We turn from it in loathing, and as 
we go we carry with us that from which we fly. 
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But mind you, Bertie, I have a very high respect for the 
human body, and I hold that it has been unduly snubbed and 
maligned by divines and theologians, ‘‘ our gross frames,” and 
‘* our miserable mortal clay,” are phrases which to my mind par- 
take more of blasphemy than of piety. It is no compliment to 
the Creator to depreciate his handiwork. Whatever theory or 
belief we may hold about the soul there can, I suppose, be no 
doubt that the body is immortal. Matter may be transformed 
(in which case it may be re-transformed), but it can never be 
destroyed. Ifa comet were to strike this globule of ours, and 
to knock it into a billion fragments which were splashed all over 
the solar system, if its fiery breath were to lick up the earth’s 
surface until it was peeled like an orange, still at the end of a 
hundred millions of years, every tiniest particle of our bodies 
would exist, in other forms and combinations, but still those 
very atoms which now form the forefinger which traces these 
words. So the child with the same wooden bricks will build a 
wall, then strew them on the table; then a tower, then strew 
once more, and so ever with the same bricks. 

But then our individuality ? I often wonder whether some- 
thing of that will cling to our atoms—whether the dust of 
Johnnie Munro will ever have something of him about it, and 
be separable from that of Bertie Swanborough. I think it is 
possible that we do impress ourselves upon the units of our own 
structure. There are facts which tend to show that every tiny 
organic cell of which a man is composed contains in its micro- 
cosm a complete miniature of the individual of which it forms a 
part. The ovum itself, from which we are all produced, is, as 
you know, too small to be transfixed upon the point of a fine 
needle, and yet within that narrow globe lies the potentiality, 
not only for reproducing the features of two individuals, but 
even their smallest tricks of habit and of thought. Well, if a _ 
single cell contains so much, perhaps a single molecule and atom 
has more than we think. 

Have you ever had any personal experience of dermoid 
cysts? We had one in Cullingworth’s practice just before his 
illness, and we were both much excited about it. They seem to 
me to be one of those wee little chinks through which one may 
see deep into nature’s workings. In this case the fellow, who 
was a clerk in the post office, came to us with a swelling over 
his eyebrow. We opened it under the impression that it was an 
abscess, and found inside some hair and a rudimentary jaw with 
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teeth in it. You know that such cases are common enough in 
surgery, and that no pathological museum is without an 
example. 

But what are we to understand by it? So startling a 
phenomenon must have a deep meaning. That can only be, I 
think, that every cell in the body has the power latent in it by 
which it may reproduce the whole individual, and that occasion- 
ally, under some special circumstances—some obscure nervous 
or vascular excitement—one of those microscopic units of struc- 
ture actually does make a clumsy attempt in that direction. 

But, my goodness, where have I got to? All this comes 
from the Birchespool lamp-posts and curb-stones. And I sat 
down to write such a practical letter too! However, I give you 
leave to be as dogmatic and didactic as you like in return. 
Cullingworth says my head is like a bursting capsule, with all 
the seeds getting loose. Poor seed too, I fear, but some of it 
may lodge somewhere—or not, as fate pleases. 

I wrote to you last on the night that I reached here. Well, 
next morning I set to work upon my task. You would be 
surprised (at least I was) to see how practical and methodical I 
can be. First of all I walked down to the post-office and I 
bought a large shilling map of the town. Then back I came 
and pinned this out upon the lodging-house table. This done, 
I set to work to study it, and to arrange a series of walks by 
which I should pass through every street of the place. You 
have no idea what that means until you try to do it. I used to 
have breakfast, get out about ten, walk till one, have a cheap 
luncheon (I can do well on threepence) walk till four, get back, 
and note results. On my map! put a cross for every empty 
house and a circle for every doctor ; and so, at the end of that 
time, I had a complete chart of the whole place, and could see 
at a glance where there was a possible opening, and what 
opposition at each point. 

In the meantime, I had enlisted an ally who was as much 
excited about it as I was myself. On the second evening a card 
was solemnly brought in by the landlady’s daughter from the 
lodger who occupied the room below. On it was inscribed : 
‘‘Captain Whitehall,” and then, underneath in brackets, 
‘* armed transport.” On the back of the card was written— 
‘‘Captain Whitehall (armed transport), presents his compli- 
ments to Dr. Munro, and would be glad of his company to 
supper at 8.30.” To this I answered: ‘‘Dr. Munro presents 
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his compliments to Captain Whitehall (armed transport) and 
will be most happy to accept his kind invitation.” What 
‘armed transport” might mean I had not an idea, but I 
thought it well to include it as he seemed so particular about it 
himself. 

On descending, I found a curious-looking figure in a grey 
dressing-gown with a purple cord. He was an elderly man— 
his hair not quite white yet, but well past mouse-colour. His 
beard and moustache, however, were of a yellowish brown, and 
his face all puckered and shot with wrinkles, spare and yet 
puffy, with hanging bags under his singularly light blue eyes. 

‘* By God, Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, as he shook my hand ; 
**T take it as very kind of you that you should accept an 
informal invitation. I do sir, by God!” 

This sentence was, as it proved, a very typical one, for he 
nearly always began and ended each with an oath, while the 
centre was, as a rule, remarkable for a certain suave courtesy. 
So regular was his formula that I may omit it, and you suppose 
it every time that he opened his mouth. A dash here and there 
will remind you. 

‘*It’s been my practice, Dr. Munro, sir, to make friends 
with my neighbours through life, and some strange neighbours 
Ihave had. By ——, sir, humble as you see me, I have sat with 
a General on my right and an Admiral on my left, and my toes 
up against a British Ambassador. That was when I commanded 
the armed transport Hegzra, in the Black Sea, in’55. Burst up 
in the great gale in Balaclava Bay, sir, and not as much left as 
you could pick your teeth with.” 

There was a strong smell of whisky in the room, and an 
uncorked bottle upon the mantel-piece. The Captain himself 
spoke with a curious stutter, which I put down at first to a 
natural defect, but his lurch as he turned back to his arm-chair 
showed me that he had had as much as he could carry. 

‘*Not much to offer you, Dr. Munro, sir. The hind leg of 
a —— duck, and a sailor’s welcome. Not Royal Navy, sir, 
though I have a damned sight better manners than many that 
are. No, sir, I fly no false colours and put no R.N. after my 
name, but I’m the Queen’s servant, by ——! No mercantile 
marine about me. Havea wet, sir? Two finger-breadths before 
a meal and three after is a second mate’s nip.” 

Well, as the supper progressed I warmed with the liquor 
and the food, and I told my new acquaintance what my plans 
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and intentions were. I didn’t realise how lonely I had been 
until I found the pleasure of talking. He listened to it all 
with much sympathy, and to my horror tossed off a whole 
tumbler-full of neat whisky to my success. So enthusiastic 
was he that it was all I could do to prevent him from draining 
a second one. 

** You'll do it, Dr. Munro, sir!” he cried. ‘‘I know a man 
when I see one, and you'll do it. There’s my hand, sir! I’m 
with you! You needn’t be ashamed to grasp it, for by ——, 
though I say it myself, it’s been open to the poor and shut to a 
bully ever since I could suck milk. Yes, sir, you’ll make a good 
officer, and I’m glad to have you on my poop.” 

For the remainder of the evening his fixed delusion was that 
I had come to serve under him, and he read me long, rambling 
lectures about ship’s discipline, still always addressing me as 
‘*Dr. Munro, sir.” At last, however, his conversation became 
unbearable—a foul young man is odious, but a foul old one is 
surely the most sickening thing on earth. One feels that the 
white upon the hair, like that upon the mountain, should signify 
a height attained. I rose and bade him good-night with a last 
impression of him, leaning back in his dressing-gown, a sodden 
cigar-end in the corner of his mouth, his beard all slopped with 
whisky, and his half-glazed eyes looking sideways after me with 
the leer of a satyr. I had to go into the street and walk up and 
down for half an hour before I felt clean enough to go to bed. 

Well, I wanted to see no more of my neighbour, but in he 
came as I was sitting at breakfast, smelling like a bar-parlour, 
with stale whisky oozing at every pore. 

‘*Good morning, Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, holding out a 
twitching hand. ‘‘I compliment you, sir! You look fresh, 
—— fresh, and me with a head like a toy-shop. We had a 
pleasant, quiet evening, and I took nothing to hurt, but it is 
the relaxing air of this place that settles me. I can’t 
bear up against it. Last year it gave me the horrors, and | 
expect it will again. You're off house-hunting, I suppose ?” 

‘*T start immediately after breakfast.” 

' ** Well, I take a interest in the whole thing. You may 
think ita impertinence, but that’s the way I’m made. As 














long as I can steam I'll throw a rope to whoever wants a tow. 
I'll tell you what I'll do, Dr. Munro, sir. I'll stand on one tack 
if you'll stand on the other, and I’ll let you know if I come across 
anything that will do.” 
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Well, there seemed to be no alternative between taking him 
with me or letting him go alone, so I could only thank him and 
let him have carte blanche. Every night he would turn up, 
more than half drunk as a rule, having, I believe, walked his 
ten or fifteen miles as conscientiously as [ had done. He came, 
as a rule, with the most grotesque suggestions. Once he had 
actually entered into hegotiations with the owner of a huge shop, 
a place that had been a draper’s, with a counter about sixty feet 
long. His reason was that hé knew an inn-keeper who had 
done very well a little further down on the other side. Poor old 
‘*armed transport”’ worked so hard that I could not help being 
touched and grateful, yet I longed from my heart that he would 
stop, for he was a most unsavoury agent, and I never knew 
what extraordinary step he might take in my name. He intro- 
duced me to two other men, one of them a singular-looking 
creature named Turpey, who was struggling along upon a 
wound-pension, having, when only a senior midshipman, lost 
the sight of one eye and the use of one arm through the injuries 
he received at some unpronounceable Pah in the Maori War. 
The other was a sad-faced, poetical-looking man, of good birth 
as I understood, who had been disowned by his family on the 
occasion of his eloping with the cook. His name was Carr, 
and his chief peculiarity that he was so regular in his irregu- 
larities that he could always tell the time of day by the state of 
befuddlement that he was in. He would cock his head, think 
over his own symptoms, and then give you the hour fairly cor- 
rectly. An unusual drink would disarrange him, however, and 
if you forced the pace in the morning, he would undress and go 
to bed about tea-time with a full conviction that all the clocks 
had gone mad. These two strange waifs were among the craft 
to whom old Whitehall had, in his own words, ‘‘ thrown a 
rope,” and long after I had gone to bed I could hear the clink 
of their glasses, and the tapping of their pipes against the fender, 
in the room below. 

Well, when I had finished my empty house and doctor chart, 
I found that there was one villa to let, which undoubtedly was 
far the most suitable for my purpose. In the first place it was 
fairly cheap—forty pounds, or fifty with taxes. The front 
looked well. It had no garden. It stood with the well-to-do 
quarter upon one side, and the poorer upon the other. Finally, 
it was almost at the intersection of four roads, one of which was 
a main artery of the town. Altogether, if I had ordered a house 
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for my purpose I could hardly have got anything better, and 
I was thrilled with apprehension lest someone should get before 
me to the agent. I hurried round and burst into the office 
with a precipitancy which rather startled the demure: clerk 
inside. 

His replies, however, were reassuring. The house was 
still to let. It was not quite the quarter yet, but I could enter 
into possession. I must sign an agreement to take it for one 
year, and it was usual to pay a quarter’s rent in advance. 

I don’t know whether I turned colour a little. I know 
that I had that sudden feeling of tension which means that 
those few moments will be for ever stamped clear upon your 
memory. 

**In advance?” I said, as carelessly as I could. 

‘** It is usual.” 

** Or references ?”’ 

‘* Well, that depends, of course, upon the references.” 

‘* Not that it matters much,” said 1]. (Heaven forgive me !) 
‘* Still, if it is the same to the firm, I may as well pay by the 
quarter, as I shall do afterwards.” 

‘* What names did you propose to give?” he asked. 

My heart gave a bound, for I knew that all was right. My 
uncle, as you know, won his knighthood in the Artillery, and 
though I have seen nothing of him I knew that he was the man 
to pull me out of this tight corner. 

‘‘ There’s my uncle, Sir Alexander Munro, Lismore House, 
Dublin,” said I. ‘*‘ He would be happy to answer any inquiry, 
and so would my friend Dr. Cullingworth, of Bradfield.” 

I brought him down with both barrels. I could see it by 
his eyes and the curve of his back. 

‘¢] have no doubt that that will be quite satisfactory,” said 
he. ‘* Perhaps you would kindly sign the agreement.” 

I did so, and drew my hind foot across the Rubicon. The 
die was cast. Come what might, 1, Oakley Villas, was on my 
hands for a twelvemonth. 

‘* Would you like the key now ?” 

I nearly snatched it out of his hands, then away I ran to take 
possession of my property. Never shall I forget my feelings, 
my dear Bertie, when the key clicked in the lock and the door 
flew open. It was my own house—all my very own. I shut 
the door again, the noise of the street died down, and I had, in 
that empty dust-strewed hall, such a sense of soothing privacy 
| ae 
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as had never come to me before. In all my life it was the first 
time that I had ever stood upon boards which were not paid for 
by another. 

Then I proceeded to go from room to room with a delicious 
sense of exploration. There were two upon the ground floor, 
sixteen feet square each, and I saw with satisfaction that the wall 
papers were in fair condition. The front one would make a 
consulting-room, the other a waiting-room, though I did not 
care to reflect who was most likely to do the waiting. I was in 
the highest spirits and did a step-dance in each room, as an 
official inauguration. Then down a winding wooden stair to the 
basement where were kitchen and scullery, dimly lit and 
asphalte-floored. As I entered the latter I stood staring. In 
every corner piles of human jaws were grinning at me. The 
place was a Golgotha. In that half-light the effect was sepul- 
chral. But as I approached and picked up one of them the 
mystery vanished. They were of plaster of Paris, and were the 
léavings evidently of the dentist who had been the last tenant. 
A more welcome sight was a huge wooden dresser with drawers 
and a fine cupboard in the corner. It only wanted a table and 
a chair to be a furnished room. 

Then I ascended again and went up the first flight of stairs. 
There were two other good-sized apartments there. One should 
be my bed-room and the other a spare room. And then another 
flight with two more. One for the servant, when I had one, 
and the other for a guest. From the windows I had a view 
of the undulating gray back of the city, with the green tree 
tops. It was a windy day and the clouds were drifting swiftly 
across the heavens with glimpses of blue between. I don’t 
know how it was, but as I stood looking through the grimy 
panes in the empty rooms a sudden sense of my own individuality 
and of my responsibility to some higher power came upon me, 
with a vividness which was overpowering. Here is a new 
chapter of my life about to be opened. What was to be the end 
of it? I had strength, I had gifts. What was I going to do 
with them? All the world, the street, the cabs, the houses 
seemed to fall away, and the mite of a figure and the unspeak- 
able Guide of the universe were for an instant face to face. I 
was on my knees—hurled down all against my own will, as it 
were. And even then I could find no words to say. Only 
vague yearnings and emotions and a heartfelt wish to put my 
shoulder to the great wheel of good. What could I say? 
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Every prayer seemed based on the idea that God was a magni- 
fied man—that He needed asking and praising and thanking. 
Should the cog of the wheel creak praise to the engineer? Let 











“ THEY WERE OF PLASTER OF PARIS.” 


it rather cog harder and creak less. Yet I did, I confess, try to 
put the agitation of my soul into words. I meant it for a prayer, 
but when I considered afterwards the ‘‘ supposing thats” and 
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‘*in case ofs,” with which it was sprinkled, it must have been 
more like a legal document. And yet I felt soothed and happier 
as I went downstairs again. 

Well, my next two cares were to get drugs and furniture ; 
the former I was sure that I could obtain on long credit, while 
the latter I was absolutely determined not to get into debt over. 
I wrote to the Apothecaries’ Company, giving the names of 
Cullingworth and of my father, and ordering twelve pounds’ 
worth of tinctures, infusions, pills, powders, ointments, and 
bottles. Cullingworth must, I should think, have been one of 
their very largest customers, so I knew very well that my order 
would meet with prompt attention. 

There remained the more serious matter of the furniture. 
I calculated that, when my lodgings were paid for, I might, 
without quite emptying my purse, expend four pounds upon furni- 
ture—not a large allowance for a good-sized villa. That would 
leave me a few shillings to go on with, and before they were 
exhausted Cullingworth’s pounds would come in. Those 
pounds, however, would be needed for the rent, so I could 
hardly reckon upon them at all as far as my immediate wants 
went. I found in the columns of The Birchespool Post that there 
was to be a sale of furniture that evening, and 1 went down to 
the auctioneer’s rooms, accompanied, much against my will, by 
Captain Whitehall, who was very drunk and affectionate. 

** By , Dr. Munro, sir, I’m the man that’s going to stick 
to you. I’m an old sailorman, sir, with perhaps more liquor 
than sense, but I’m the Queen’s servant, and touch my pension 
every quarter-day. Here I am rotting in lodgings, but by 
, Dr. Munro, sir, I carried seven thousand stinking Turks 
from Varna to Balaclava Bay. I’m with you, Dr. Munro, and 
we'll put this thing through together.” 

Well, we came to the auction-rooms and we stood on the 
fringe of the crowd, waiting for our chance. Presently. up went 
a very neat little table. I gave a nod and got it for nine 
shillings. Then three rather striking-looking chairs, black 
wood and cane bottoms. Four shillings each I gave for those. 
Then a metal umbrella-stand, four and sixpence. That was a 
mere luxury, but I was warming to the work. A job lot of 
curtains, all tied together in a bundle, went up. Somebody bid 
five shillings. The auctioneer’s eye came round to me, and I 
nodded. Mine again, for five and sixpence. Then I bought a 
square of red drugget for half-a-crown, a small iron bed for 
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nine shillings, three water-colour paintings—‘‘ Spring,” “‘ The 
Banjo Player,” and ‘‘ Windsor Castle”—for five shillings ; 
a small fender, half-a-crown ; a toilet set, five shillings ; another 
very small square-topped table, three and sixpence. When- 
ever I bid for anything, Whitehall thrust his blackthorn up into 
the air, and presently I found him doing so on my behalf when 
I had no intention of buying. I narrowly escaped having to 
give fourteen and sixpence for a stuffed macaw in a glass case. 

‘*It will do to hang in your hall, Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, 
when I remonstrated with him. 

‘*T should have to hang myself in my hall soon, if I spent 
my money like that,” said I. ‘‘ I’ve got as much as I can afford 
now, and I must stop.” 

When the auction was over I paid my bill and had my goods 
hoisted on to a trolly, the porter undertaking to deliver them 
for two shillings. I found that I had over-estimated the cost 
of furnishing, for the total expense was little more than three 
pounds. We walked round to Oakley Villas, and I proudly 
deposited all my goods in the hall. And here came another 
extraordinary example of the kindness of the poorer classes. 
The porter, when I had paid him, went out to his trolly and 
returned with a huge mat of oakum, as ugly a thing as I have 
ever set eyes upon. This he laid inside my door, and then, 
without a word, brushing aside every remonstitance or attempt 
at thanks, he vanished away with his trolly into the night. 

Well, next morning I came round to my house—my house, 
my boy !—for good and all, after paying off my landlady. Her 
bill came to more than I thought, for I only had breakfast and 
tea, always ‘‘ dining out,” as I majestically expressed it. How- 
ever, it was a relief to me to get it settled and to go round with 
my box to Oakley Villas. An ironmonger had fixed my plate on 
to the railings for half-a-crown the evening before, and there it 
was, glittering in the sun when I came round. It made me 
quite shy to look at it, and I slunk .into the house with a feeling 
that every window in the street had a face in it. 

But once inside there was so much to be done that I did not 
_know what I should turn to first. I bought a on2-and-nine- 
penny broom and set to work. You notice that I am precise 
about small sums because just there lies the whole key of the 
situation. Inthe yard I found a zinc pail with a hole in it, which 
was most useful, for by its aid I managed to carry up all the jaws 
with which my kitchen was heaped. Then with my new broom, 
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my coat hung on a gas-bracket and my sleeves turned up to the 
elbows, I cleaned out the lower rooms and the hall, brushing the 
refuse into the yard. After that I did‘as much for the upper 
floor with the result that I brought several square yards of dust 
down into the hall again, and undid my previous cleaning. This 
was disheartening, but at least it taught me to begin at the 
furthest point in future. When I had finished I was as hot and 
dirty as if it were half-time at a football match. I thought of 
our tidy charwoman at home, afd realised what splendid training 
she must be ‘in. 

Then came the arranging of the furniture. The hall was 
easily managed, for the planks were of a dark colour which 
looked well of themselves. My oakum mat, and my umbrella- 
stand were the only things in it, but I bought three pegs for 
sixpence and fastened them up at the side, completing the effect 
by hanging my two hats upon them. Finally, as the expanse of 
bare floor was depressing, I fastened one of my curtains about 
half-way down it, draping it back, so that it had a kind of 
oriental look, and excited a vague idea of suites of apartments 
beyond. It was a fine effect and I was exceedingly proud of it. 

From that I turned to the most important point of all—the 
arrangement of my consulting-room. My experience with 
Cullingworth had taught me one thing, at least, that patients 
care nothing about your house if they only think that you can 
cure them. Once get that idea into their heads and you may 
live in a vacant stall in a stable and write your prescriptions on 
the manger. Still, as this was, for many a day to come, to be 
the only furnished room in my house, it was worth a little plan- 
ning to get it set out to the best advantage. 

My red drugget I laid out in the centre and fastened it down 
with brass-headed nails. It looked much smaller than I had 
hoped, a little red island on an ocean of deal board, or a postage 
stamp in the middle of an envelope. In the centre of it I placed 
my table, with three medical works on one side of it, and my 
stethoscope and dresser’s case upon the other. One chair went 
with the table, of course, and then I spent the next ten minutes 
in trying to determine whether the other two looked better 
together—a dense block of chairs, as it were—or scattered so 
that the casual glance would get the idea of numerous chairs. 
I placed them finally one on the right and one in front of the 
table. Then I put down my fender and nailed ‘‘ Spring,” ‘‘ The 
Banjo Player,” and ‘‘ Windsor Castle” on to three of the walls 
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with the mental promise that my first spare half-crown should 
buy a picture for the fourth. In the window I placed my little 
square table, and balanced upon it a photograph of my mother with 
an ivory mounting and a nice plush frame, which I had brought 
in my trunk. Finally, I found a pair of brown curtains among 
the job lot which I had bought at the sale, and these I put up 
and drew pretty close together so that a subdued light came 
into the room, which toned everything down and made the dark 
corners look furnished. When I had finished I really do not 
believe that anyone could have guessed that the total furniture 
of that room came to about thirty shillings. 

Then I pulled my iron bed upstairs and fixed it in the room 
which I had from the first determined upon as my bedchamber. 
I found an old packing-case in the yard—a relic of my pre- 
decessor’s flitting—and this made a very good wash-hand-stand 
for my basin and jug. When it was all fixed up I walked, swell- 
ing with pride, through my own chambers, giving a touch here 
and a touch there until I had it perfect. I wish the Mam could 
see it—or on second thoughts I don’t, for I know that her first 
act would be to prepare gallons of hot water and to holystone 
the whole place down from garret to cellar—and I have learned 
by my own small experience what that means. 

Well, that’s as far as I’ve got as yet. What trivial, trivial 
stuff, interesting to hardly a soul under heaven, save only about 
three! Yet it pleases me to write as long as I have your assur- 
ance that it pleases you to read. Pray give my kindest remem- 
brances to your wife, and to Camelford also, if he should happen 
to come your way. He was on the Mississippi when last I 
heard. 


( To be continued. ) 
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No one who knows me has ever accused me of any 
Morley Roberts undue leaning towards conventionality, whether it 
on plagiarism. was vice or virtue, and for that I have to thank a trick 
of speaking my mind, and sometimes of going even 
further in speech than my. convictions warranted. So now, 
when I want to start the question of how far stealing from 
other writers is legitimate, I shall not, I hope, be accused of 
undue partiality for plagiarism, even if I defend it. Have I, or 
have I not, a right to take another man’s story, and, if I have, 
under what conditions? That’s what I want to see discussed. 


* * * - 

In the first place, I do not believe any story 

Socialism in belongs to any man, for stories are natural products : 
stories. they grow, they are the property of mankind, they 


cannot without injustice be made particular. If 
Lamb (or Coleridge) was right in saying books naturally 
belonged to the person who made the most and best of them, 
the same is, to a great extent, true of a story. A man’s right 
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to any logical situation or plot depends, as I take it, upon his 

justifying himself in its appropriation by proving beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that he can use it to better advantage than 
any of his fellows. If this were publicly recognised literature 
would rapidly improve, but now, if I do write badly, I am 
generally supposed right if I object to another man doing it 
better. Private property is thus destructive of literary improve- 
ment. 

. * * - 
If it is argued that no man writes any story save 

that for which he is best fitted, I would answer that What every 
such a state of affairs might exist in an ideal society, W'iter knows. 
but that, in a time when the Potboiler flourishes and 
abounds, only a fool can assert such a thing. Besides, it is 
notorious that every literary man knows that most of his rivals 
would be employing their energies to more 
advantage if they were cutting hair or 
carrying bricks. It seems then to me that 
no one has any right to claim any story as 
his own, except on the one condition that 
no one can write it better. In which case 
no one is likely to steal it, for the profes- 
sion of literature (though greatly overrated 
in letters) certainly requires sufficient in- 
tellect to see what is not worth stealing, 
or to see that certain things, if stolen, will 
lead to no advantage. And a brilliantly 
written story done by the right man is like “yor even a journaust!” 
a red-hot stove. Not even a journalist will 
steal what is too hot or too heavy for him. But supposing 
a man writes a story, and does it badly. Every writer will 
recall instances where other men have done this; he will 
have drawn the attention of his friends to such facts thou- 
sands of times. Has not he a right to recast that story, to 
recut and reset it? I appeal to everyone who knows he can do 
the thing better than anyone else, and I have little doubt that a 
ballot would give me my point with few dissentient votes. And 
those who are against me will be those who are assured in their 
own minds that they have no business in literature at all. 


* + * * 


The public admission of plagiarism and its 
rechristening would add a new interest to all forms The new altruism. 
of our work, and, indeed, add a department to litera- 
ture. It should, I think, be called altruism, for that word has 
been greatly ill-used, and might take a rest among the Muses 
after its bitter service in professional philanthropy. The history 
and working out of motives would in time fill libraries ; the 
comparative aetiology of stories would be as entertaining as 
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books on chess to chess-players ; literature would be not only a 
profession, but a game; in time even the public might take an 
intelligent interest in it ; there would be a column in every paper 
devoted to dissecting particular moves ; one can easily imagine 
such a dissertation as the following :— 


* 7. 7° * 


‘* CONSTANT READER,—Yes, you are quite right. 
etic It comes from Diogenes Laertius, though there are 
doubts as to whether Homer did not suggest it in 
the catalogue of the ships. In later times it was 
worked at casually by Diderot, but only lately has it seemed to 
besound. At present it is greatly used. The ‘ Hardy’ variation 
is strong, but the ‘Conan Doyle’ is more popular. ‘J. M. 
Barrie’ has a fine game on the same theme, but there is great 
discussion as to whether the heroine is sound. ‘Eden Phillpotts’ 
(playing black) is very interesting, but again his variation is not 
generally admitted. As a rule, we suggest not to cut the hero’s 
throat—only a very strong player can afford the sacrifice. For 
safety in the end game, try the usual marriage. You will at 
least secure a draw.” For my own part, I am quite willing to 
let anyone rewrite any of my own little games if they will give 
me a percentage. If they are popular and well paid they may 
even write them the first time for about a thousand a year. 
And while they are doing it, I will travel and collect motives for 
them. 


WALTER BESANT. 


esant Has a novelist, Mr. Morley Roberts asks, the 


thinks anew story right to take over and to use for himself any other 
difficult to man’s story? The story, by itself, he means. Not 


the treatment, the characters, or the dialogue ; 
only the story. Well, this power is by law permitted to 
the dramatist, who must not: use 
the dialogue but may use the story. 
Therefore, I suppose the law would 
also permit it to the novelist. But 
Mr. Morley Roberts does not want 
law so much as public opinion. 
Suppose the production of an abso- 
lutely new and original story—it is 
difficult to suppose—and suppose an- 
other man thinks that he could have 
treated it better. Has that other man 
the right of proving, if he can, that 
he can treat that story better? Let us defer an answer until the 
appearance of a new and original story. Meantime we have to 
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do mainly with stories of which the theme—at least, the central 
situation—has been used over and over again. Everybody has 
a perfect right to this plot. The setting may be new: scenery, 
characters, dialogue ; but if the story is old anybody can use it. 
Consider what is meant, generally, by ‘‘ another man’s story”? 
There is a huge bag crammed with subjects, themes, plots, and 
situations ready for the selection of the novelist. Every member 
of the profession possesses that bag, for himself—fills it, in fact, 
by himself; and yet it is common property, because everybody 
fills it in the same way.* All the passions and emotions of human 
nature are represented there; for instance, love either pour le 
bon motif, as the French girl says; or for the other—which is 
now fashionable and popular. There are also jealousy, ambition, 
avarice, hatred, friendship, and all the rest. The novelist may 
select his theme. If he wants a setting, there are a great many 
in the bag nearly as good as new, which he can use without 
fear of plagiarism; the last war, the latest fad, the newest 
‘*social problem”; the current phase and phrase in religion. 
The things in the bag may suggest merely, or they may be 
used, And as for incidents, the bag contains a most astonishing 
quantity. 
* * * - 

Then the old, old ones, belonging to the novels +,,, old, oid 
of the fifties and the sixties, now deep in dust. The jncidents. 
novelists of that date were simply brazen in their 
use of the same incidents. The roaring, bellowing bull in 
the field ; the runaway ponies and the defenceless cliff; the 
rising tide and the foot of the cliff ; the ship, the 
boat, the island ; and the long-lost uncle and the 
newly-found heir. Then there are the incidents 
of a later date. The bull and the ponies have 
disappeared. What has taken their places, we 
know. Again there are the characters. The new- 
comer may dress them differently, and make them 
talk this and that dialect. But things are really 
the same—always the same. The man who digs 
for treasure, the miser, the forger, the murderer, 
the embezzler, the shallow pretender, the woman 
who is spiteful and envious, the virtuous girl, «1.4. woman wuo 
the girl not quite so virtuous, the girl who IS SPITEFUL.” 
loses all her fortune, the innocent convict, the 
clergyman in all his varieties, the girl who breaks hearts in- 
numerable—has any one in real life ever come across that girl ? 
Has any one ever met, at his club or elsewhere, the broken- 
hearted lover? But there they are—these two—in the bag, and 
they are always being taken out of it. The governess, who is 
alternately a down-trodden victim and a snake in the grass; 
the physician, who is sometimes a miracle of science, and some- 
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times a monster of depravity ; the noble gentleman (generally 
poor), the preux chevalier, Don Quixote, Bayard, Crichton, 
Colonel Newcome of his age ; there is even the gay and gallant 
highwayman—he actually hurried up again the other day, when 
least expected, as gay and gallant as ever. 


. * * 7 


Are, then, novelists always engaged in fishing 
Authors remember for stories in this bag, as they used to fish for 
— thatthey oid wigs? Not at‘all. The beauty of the novel- 
ist’s profession is that no one fishes in the bag at 
all—he remembers, and, in the heat of composition; he thinks 
he invents. Every man believes that he is the original in- 
ventor of every incident —even the roaring bull in the field. 
Things are in the air. One unconsciously remembers—by asso- 
ciation; one character sug- 
gests another; one situa- 
tion, by involuntary memory, 
leads to another. ‘‘My own 
invention,” thinks the writer ; 
» ‘*Memory and association,” 
“THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR.” says the critic. One would 
not hastily say that there are 
no new stories actual or possible ; but it is very certain that out 
of a thousand works of fiction, one may almost declare before- 
hand that there is not a single new story in the batch. Those 
stories only appear to be new which are laid in unfamiliar 
scenes, with characters and with talk unfamiliar to the reader. 
Considering these things, therefore, it is clear that all the stories 
in the bag belong to every novelist—they are common property. 
Mr. Morley Roberts lays down the limitations of. the license to 
use any story one pleases. The novelist will not dare to use 
any story which has been told better than he himself can tell 
it. For instance, it will be some years before anybody in a 
novel will go seeking treasure on a treasure island. And we 
may remember that, though the leading incident in Adam Bede 
had been used before George Eliot took it, nobody has ventured 
to use it since. 
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F. W. Rostnson. 
I question the right to take another man’s story, 


he een age! ne even if any literary gentleman, feloniously disposed, 
bh joie pe te can improve upon it, or furbish it up ‘out of all 
man’s story. knowledge.” I do not suppose it is a deed at 


present very frequently perpetrated in cold blood— 
except by dramatic authors, who steal right and left, of course, 
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and are singularly adroit in picking out leading incidents of 
novels, and making strong situations for the stage. I do not 
blame them ; there is so much raw material lying about ready 
to hand, and ten to one if the author 
will think it is anything save one of 
those remarkable coincidences with 
which the history of stage literature 
bristles. But to improve upon another’s 
story—to recast and rewrite it for him 
—will lead to ‘‘ complications,” and 
possibly much strong language from the 
author thus unjustifiably ‘‘ tapped.” 


* * * * 





And how shall we become The 


the story zs better than the 

first? Tastes differ so greatly; and the ‘‘improver and cutter- 
out”’—to use a vile, sartorial expression—may not convince the 
general public that Azs version is pre-eminently better ‘than the 
other man’s after all. Fancy any ambitious genius trying to 
improve, rewrite, and repolish Lorna Doone, or being beset by 
the vaulting ambition to give Pickwick more of a plot by the 
introduction of a few new characters and some strong pathetic 
interest. ‘‘Oh! what a surprise!” and—a mistake. Detective 
stories everybody improves upon, certainly—but that is a detail. 
We shall have in fiction a police agent of really remarkable 
intelligence presently. 


* * * * 


Do you know, gentle reader and brother scribe, wyat it is to be 


what it is to be “‘recast”? It is a bewildering and « recast.” 
original feeling, something between gooseflesh and 
palpitation of the heart, with a faint dash of ‘‘swimmings” 
thrown in. This when the knowledge springs upon you sud- 
denly. I have had my little afflictions of this kind, and here is 
an opportunity to ventilate my personal grievances, but I will 
spare the readers of THe IDLER, and only mention one instance, 
which is, at least, curious. Some years ago I found myself 
recast, cut out, and improved, in that highly genteel magazine, 
the Revue des Deux Mondes; my story had been ‘‘ body- 
snatched” completely, incidents and characters all confiscated 
‘ unblushingly, and the tale rechristened Zhe Story of Rachel 
instead of Memoirs of Jane Cameron. And I am sure that that 
Rachel yarn was not an improvement—oh, decidedly not! And 
to this day it is my firm impression that that French author was 
a thief of the deepest dye. 


“ improver 
** ANOTHER MAN’S STORY.” aware that the last stage of and cutter-out.” 
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EpEN PHILLPOTTs. 


Candidly, I thought that Plagiarism was a branch 


Eden Phillpotts of literature only pursued seriously by people who 


thinks that it 
depends een wrote sermons. To me the word has been a mere 


if 
} the plagiarist. cumbrous stalking-horse for critics, or relations 
i designing to be disagreeable, and that fiction writers 
consider it seriously is surprising intelligence. The question 
of theft when a man is painting on a large canvas and 
occupying himself with the old giant issues 
and problems of human life seems unimpor- 
tant ; and I suppose no able writer would 
really grudge his machinery or scaffolding 
to others who might have the temerity to 
make use of it, Events often sink into 
insignificance in a great novel : they are only 
the finger-posts. That majestic series of 
situations arising out of the history which 
builds a Zess of the D'Urbervilles can be 
denied to none. Nature is the creator of 
al Geman them, and Thomas Hardy, living with her 
STALKING-HORSE FOR . . . 
cRt rics.” year after year, his big mind ‘‘on one 
sole aim,” gleans the gold and garners 
it in a book. The plot of Zess.is no magic inspiration, it is 
history, and truer than half the imaginative work published 
as such. Would Hardy deny his plot to anybody? No. He 
would say, ‘‘ If you can do better with the same material, take 
it, and welcome, in Art’s name.” Like sunsets and eternal 
snows, and great waterfalls, and ~ desert places of earth and 
the stars in heaven, so the salient features of human life are for 
all observers, and a man is no more to be blamed than Shake- 
speare for taking paltry plot from the brain of another, if, like 
Shakespeare, he can play the alchemist—or, at least, turn copper 
into silver ; which, I know, is only saying what Morley Roberts 
has already said. So much for theory. To steal in practice is 
generally merely foolish. ' 


* ” * 


And there is a kind 
of minor cleverness, 
to ‘‘convey,” which is 
also unwise. When a writer 
depends on some quaint conceit, 
happy thought, effective situa- 
tion—when he has arranged ‘a 
new murder or original horror, or 
discovered a novel hiding-place 
for a thousand-pound note, then 





Unwise 
“ conveying.” 





“A PENNY-A-LINER.” 
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he must be allowed to enjoy the dignity of such achievement. 
There is no question of doing small things like this better or 
worse than the first performer. They are done, and there’s an 
end of them. Detective stories can be written by a Poe or by 
a penny-a-liner; but the mystery once out, the cryptic point 
resolved, and the thing explodes. No man reads a book by 
Gaboriau twice, any more than the daily paper. 


* * » * 


. It is always sad to see good plots mauled, and I The new point of 
ave often felt genuine chagrin to note a fine point view is everything. 
missed, or a climax, obvious to me, alloxved to escape 
him who has fairly reached it. Doubtless my own stories do 
similarly disappoint others. The new point of view is every- 
thing, and a fresh brain suddenly brought to work on a fine 
puzzle will frequently get a fresh flash therefrom, for it is often 
a condition of excellent problems in this sort that they admit 
of more effective solutions than one, and an ‘‘end game,” to 
pursue the chess simile, may frequently and effectively be varied. 
I have little patience with that popular word ‘‘ inevitable,” so often 
in the mouth of culture to-day. I doubt these ‘‘ inevitable ” solu- 
tions to problems. Take Tess yet again. How many thousand 
people have babbled that the 
hanging of her was ‘‘ inevit- 
able”? And yet I wager that 
Hardy himself had some an- 
xious hours of thought upon it. 
For truth would have been 
the prime object in his mind ; 
and consider that unwritten 
scene of the trial. There was igus Simin tO 
no place for it in the book, and 
yet how great a spectacle is here! What must-have happened ? 
Why, Tess’s husband would have endeavoured to engage such 
forensic genius as was to be procured; the whole pitiful story 
would have echoed over the country-side ; and the judge’s com- 
munication to the Home Secretary must have been of such a 
nature that, in my humble opinion, the death-sentence would 
have been ‘‘inevitably”” commuted. Then Tess had gone to 
penal servitude for from ten to fifteen years, and, at the end of that 
period, entered the world again. This, however, has absolutely 
nothing to do with the subject. As for literary plagiarism, I 
’ deem it a matter of no importance—a thing generally foolish, 
and seldom ventured by any writer worth considering. To all 
professional story-tellers, plots, ‘‘ of a sort,” are never lacking, 
and, whatever may be their nature, ten to one but the creator 
prefers his own constructive effort to that of his fellow-crafts- 
man. 











Is it possible to 
write without 
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FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


One phase of the question is whether in this 
played-out century it is possible to write at all with- 


plagiarising ? out plagiarising somebody. In music there are a 


certain number of sounds which, by combination, can 
be multiplied into thousands of phrases. But at this stage of 
musical science there are no more phrases to be evolved. They 
have all been used over and over again; therefore no musical 
composition can be said to be really original, but only appears 
so from the manner in which the different phrases follow one 
another. In cards, also, there are but so many aces, spades, 
clubs, and diamonds, and a new game appears unlike the last, 
simply from the positions in which the cards may happen to fall. 
It is the same with life. Each man’s career contains much the 
same incidents—the same sorrows and joys, gains and losses, 
health and disease—only some of us get them at the beginning 
of life, some in the middle, others at the close. Is any life 
original? How then can a story of life be so ? 


* . * * 
I agree with Mr. Morley Roberts that an author, 


An author has a if he comes across 2 tale clumsily constructed, 


right to work out 
old tales on new 





weakly told, and badly written, and sees grand pos- 
sibilities in the idea, though it may never have struck 
him before, has a right to work it out on his own 
lines ; and renders the reading public a benefit by doing so. If I 
hear a performer improvise faultily on any instrument, may I 
not sit down after him and improvise 
in the same key? Because I can do 
it better, am I to be prevented from 
doing it at all? I feel the braver to 
say this, because I, myself, have never 
been accused of plagiarism. But 
then, possibly, the working out of the 
idea and the surroundings of the story 
have been so different that none has 
recognised the source from which it 
came. Has anyone accused Grant 
Allen of plagiarism because Zhe 
“IMPROVISE IN THE SAME KEY.” Woman Who Did carries out the 
same principles in the same manner as 

Lyndal in An African Farm? But to my mind it increases the 
pleasure to a thoughtful reader to see in what light two great 
minds view the same subject. Given the sketch of a plot with 
an underlying principle to twelve experienced writers, I think it 
would be most interesting to see how each man treated the same 
story from his own point of view. After all, the principal object 
of interest in a novel is not the story, but the way in which the 
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plot is worked out, and the characters are handled; as you 
might give the same materials to two workmen, and one would 
make of them a clumsy, ugly article unfit for use, and the other ~ 
turn out a model that should be a joy for ever. 





W. Pett RIDGE. 


Perhaps the matter might be settled by a time ; 

limit. If, whilst shaving in the morning, a man (to Pett Ridge suggests 
use’ Markham’s phrase) invented a story wherein a 

Isaac Argot, the wicked admirer of the happily-married Lady 
O’Thello, should throw doubt on the reputation of Lady O’Thello, 

and should thus induce Sir Patrick, her hus- 
band, to smother her, the error being after- 
wards discovered by the annoyed Sir Patrick, 
a man would probably eventually write it. 
The cold remark of a man’s sister at break- 
fast-table, that Shakespeare had used the 
idea in a play, would not deter him in the 
least. But if he happened to recollect that 
a similar circumstance had formed the idea 
of some notable novel of recent years, then 
a man would say ‘‘ Bother!” and would 
relinquish it, and would brush his hair until 
he thought of another. This seems to be demanded by all 
elementary codes of good manners. ‘‘‘ There’s a decency 
required,’ quoth she.” Avart from this, one cannot help think- 
ing that it is much more convenient to work on the rules of 
the allotment system, and that each should look after his own 
little plots. If Providence were, for the sake of novelty, to 
apportion to me a really good one, I should not greatly care for 
Morley Roberts (who is a tallish man) to evict me, no matter 
how ineffectively I might till it. 





** WHILST SHAVING.” 


- * * o 


At what point are you to take possession of ; 
another man’s plot? A popular novelist has him- At what point are 
self re-written and re-published one of his novels ¥°¥ ve —. 

: J : possession ? 
three times, and there is no reason why, if he be so 
agreeably minded, he should not claim power to add to the 
number. We must, as the criminal judges say, givé people 
time. To snatch a book from its first owner without permission, 
would be the spirit of impatience which most exhibit when 
other folk are trying to find a train in the A.B.C. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Maria, give it tome, Hand it over. 
You’l/ never make anything of it.” 


ZZ 
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The book is handed over to Maria’s brother, James. 

‘*Pass it here, James,” begs Mrs. James, instantly. ‘I ex- 
pect you’re looking at ‘ Sundays Only,’ if the truth was known. 
You give me the fidgets.” 

Some writers have publicly avowed that they never bother 
about plots, and this plan must, year 
in and year out, save them a good 
deal of trouble. An American lady- 
writer has said that she thinks hers 
out whilst nursing her sweet little babe 
upon her knee. There is rather a good 
hint in this ; the method suggests also 
an excuse for the existence of babes 
that has not hitherto been apparent. 
It is only right, however, to recognise 
that, although the nursing of a sweet 

a little babe upon your knee may suggest 

sweet little plots, even the nursing of 
triplets cannot confer on a writer the gift that is more precious 
than invention, the gift that all desire, the gift that arrives so 
rarely. Good plots are good ; interesting complications are in- 
teresting ; but the quality that charms the reader, and makes 
him lay awake o’ nights, with his Stevenson propped on the 
pillow, is—style. 





+ * * * 


Some one said once (but he was himself a story- 


Let us all wor teller) that a certain authoress had published twelve 
‘on our own. 


” 


books, with only one plot between them. This is 
bad ; but it is better than having twelve plots, and publishing 
only one book. However extrava- 
gant in her dress an authoress may 
be, she always knows that she looks 
well in print, and it is better, any 
way, to rob from yourself than to 
rob from other people. The prose- 
cutor is inclined to be so much more 
lenient. For the rest, we mighi 
surely be content with unconscious 
plagiarism. It is a game we can all “ OXLY ON PLOT BETWREN THEM.” 
play at, and it ought to be suffi- 

cient for normal tastes. Above everything, we must not be 
persuaded to glorify the process of ‘‘conveying” into one of 
the majestic virtues. A little weakness, and we shall find our- 
selves committed to the argument that no man is really sure of 
happiness in the next world who omits to steal the ideas of 
other people. Beware of Tomlinson (of Berkeley Square). Let 
us all, as the East-enders put it, work ‘‘ on our own.” 
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Barry PAIN. 


So far as I can understand Mr. Morley Roberts, 





he means by Plagiarism merely the Plagiarism of a Barry Pain con- 


plot. This kind of Plagiarism is comparatively un- 


siders plot Plagiar- 
ism comparatively 


important ; and, consequently, one can discuss it ynimportant. 


without any fatal enthusiasm or beautiful language. 
The Plagiarism of style or characterisation is much more 
common and much more serious. Over that one might, perhaps, 
be less reasonable. I think that almost every 
plot consists of two parts—the root-idea and 
its development—and in almost every case the 
root-idea is common property, but the de- 
velopment belongs to the author. For in- 
stance, A. and C. being males, and B. and D. 
being females, we may get this root-idea—A. 
loves B., B. loves C., C. loves D., and D. 
loves A. Now that is common property. I 
should say that if Mr. Morley Roberts, or any 
other author, liked that root-idea (I don’t think , 
it’s particularly valuable), he would be quite 
justified in picking it up in a note-book and 
taking it off home to put into a story. But 
if he adopted another man’s development of that root-idea, 
he would not be justified, nor anything else that is at all 
parliamentary. To put it briefly, in so far as Mr. Morley 
Roberts is absolutely obvious, not to say conventional, I think 
he speaks reasoned truth. If he wished to imply that an author 
had a right to steal another’s plot in detail, both the root-idea 
and the development, then, although I should not go so far as to 
say that he had ‘‘ no business in literature,” I should certainly 
think that he had considerably less talent for literature than he 
had for business. But I do not believe that he wishes to think, 
say, or imply anything of the kind, or anything more than an 
obvious truth, which has for a long time been quite generally 
acknowledged. 

* * . 


But though Plagiarism seems to me a singularly 


dull and unattractive vice, it is, perhaps, slightly less oa re 
contemptible than the habit of finding out Plagiarism only guilty 


where either there is none at all, or where it is un- 
conscious, or where it is a matter of coincidence. Intentional 
Plagiarism is the only guilty Plagiarism; every bowler knows 
whether he is shying or not ; every author knows whether he is 
guilty of intentional Plagiarism or not. Unconscious Plagiar- 
ism implies carelessness but not guilt. The Plagiarism which is 
mere coincidence is neither careless nor guilty, but it gets a 
man into just as much trouble as the other kinds. 





“* TAKING If OFF HOME.” 


is the 
one, 





The Great [Oheel at JHensington. 


By W. G. BEAL. 














By W. L. ALDEN. 


HO does not remember that delicious pirate song in 
Treasure Island ? 
** Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest ; 
Yo, ho! ho! and a bottle of rum.”’ 

Nobody but a man of genius could have imagined that song. It 
reeks of riot and murder, and yet it is so magnificently vague 
that readers of Treasure Island without number have asked 
themselves what the song really meant. What was the ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Chest?” Was it a seaman’s ordinary sea-chest? Clearly 
not; for such a chest would not afford standing room for three 
men, whereas the chest which the song celebrates had a capa- 
city of fifteen men at the very least. Was it the physical chest, 
the thorax, of some broad-chested sailor? Most certainly it 
was not, for there never lived a man with a chest expansive 
enough to hold fifteen men. Ask any reader of Zreasure Jsland 
what Stevenson meant by the ‘‘ Dead Man’s Chest,” and not one 
in a hundred will give you a satisfactory answer. 

The explanation is in reality a very simple one. ‘“ Dead 
Man’s Chest” was the name of an island in the Caribbean Sea 
frequented by pirates, and affording room for many more than 
fifteen men. Indeed, the song implies that at one time there 
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had been more than that number of men on “ Dead Man’s 
Chest,” for it expressly says that— 
** Drink and the devil had done for the rest.”’ 


In all probability those two destructive agencies had done their 
work while a whole ship’s crew of pirates were carousing on the 
island. It is painful to the conscientious lover of Stevenson to 
note that this song is frequently misprinted. In many editions 
of Treasure Island the first line is printed with a deficiency of 
capital letters, and with an indefinite article in the place of the 
definite article. Thus mangled, it reads :— 


« Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest.”’ 


Such a reading, of course, renders the author’s meaning hope- 
lessly obscure. The type-setter who first perverted the song 
with his miserable lower-case letters must have been wholly 
lacking in appreciation. The charm of the song lies in its weird 
suggestiveness, and the attempt of the typographical criminal to 
make its meaning more plain was an unpardonable offence. But 
such is the cheerful practice of the type-setter. He always 
knows what the author meant to say, better than the author 


himself knows. 
* - . 


We. are greatly amused when a Frenchman writes of ‘‘ Sir 
Gladstone,” or makes some other ‘‘shoking” error, and we 
find it difficult to understand his ignorance of English customs, 
and English orthography. But there is probably no nation in 
the world which indulges as freely as ourselves in using phrases 
which parade our ignorance of foreign tongues. The other day 
I read an article in one of the leading magazines in which the 
writer made profuse use of what he supposed to be Italian words 
and phrases. I counted seven errors in Italian grammar and 
orthography in three consecutive pages, and these errors were 
at least as ridiculous as ‘‘ Sir Gladstone,” ‘‘ shoking,” or ‘‘ hig- 
life.” 

Why writers who know neither French, German, nor- Italian, 
will persist in mangling those innocent languages in print, I 
cannot understand. No man ventures to quote chemical formule 
if he is ignorant of chemistry, and yet it would be no more 
absurd to speak of water as ‘‘ HO” instead of ‘‘ H,O,” than it 
is to misspell Italian words, and misplace French accents. A 
man who would never dream of referring to the binomial 
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theorem as a part of the French decimal system of weights and 
measures, will unblushingly perpetrate the most preposterous 
errors in French grammar. I can only account for this reck- 
lessness in the use of foreign tongues by supposing that the true 
Briton regards all foreign languages as essentially ridiculous, 
and hence as unworthy of serious attention. He probably says 
to himself, that if the Italians are so idiotic as to call a dog a 
cane, and if the Frenchmen know no better than to call a goose 
a ote, it doesn’t matter in the least how one spells such pre- 
posterous words. Fortunately for us, the foreigner rarely looks 
into an English magazine, otherwise the foreign comic papers 
would find us much more amusing than we find the French 
journalist, or the Swiss hotel-keeper, who rashly ventures to 
use what he imagines to be English phrases. 


* * * . 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. have published a volume of Views 
and Opinions, by Ouida. It is sad to see that, in Quida’s opinion, 
the whole world is stuffed with a very cheap variety of sawdust. 
She informs us that Christianity is a failure; that Science is 
mainly nonsense ; that the State is terribly immoral ; that women 
are losing all their delicacy in consequence of travelling in sleep- 
ing cars; that the New Woman is frightfully objectionable; and 
that all women, whether new or old, are fit for nothing of any 
consequence; that Germany is vulgarising all Europe; that 
Italy is ruining her cities by cleaning and draining them ; and 
that Signor Crispi is probably the most unqualified and uncalled- 
for fiend that the world has ever seen. These Views and 
Opinions are set forth in the author’s customary style, and will 
doubtless be reverently accepted by her admirers. As for those 
wicked people who do not admire Ouida, they can at least 
sympathise with her, to some extent, in her love for animals, 
and be grateful to her for several delightful extracts from Pierre 
Loti, which are incorporated in this volume. 


* * * * 


I should be tempted to refute the mass of wild mis-state- 
ments which Ouida makes as to Signor Crispi and Italy gene- 
rally, were it not that to refute them all would require as much 
space as the mis-statements themselves. I will, however, men- 
tion that she gives a list of newspapers that have been seized or 
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suppressed, solely for speaking disrespectfully of Crispi. 
Various papers have been prosecuted under the law prohibiting 
treasonable attacks on the king and the institutions of the 
country ; but not one single paper has been seized or suppressed 
for attacks on Signor Crispi. Indeed, for the last year the 
radical papers have teemed with the grossest abuse of Crispi, 
knowing that so long as they confined themselves to personal 
abuse they were perfectly safe.. Again, Ouida mentions several 
men who, she says, have been imprisoned, merely because they 
differed in opinion from Crispi. These men were imprisoned 
because they were found guilty of organising armed rebellion, 
in the course of which arson, robbery, and murder were perpe- 
trated, and, in at least one instance, gendarmes, who had been 
made prisoners, were burned to death at the stake. Acts like 
these seem to Ouida to be only differences of opinion! But the 
best refutation of Ouida’s assertions as to the tyranny of the 
Italian Government, is found in the fact that she is permitted to 
write what she pleases without molestation. Had she pursued 
a similar course in any other Continental state she would have 
been promptly conducted across the frontier. It is rather 
strange that Ouida did not employ some educated person to 
revise her spelling of Italian words. In spite of the fact that 
she has resided many years in Italy, she still seems unable to 
spell even familiar Italian words with any approach to accu- 
racy. 
2 - * . 


If Mr. Kipling had not written Plain Tales from the Hills, 
Mr. Murray Cator’s Station Stories (J. W. Arrowsmith) would 
be judged much more fairly than they are likely to be. Mr. 
Cator has ventured into a field that Kipling has virtually made 
kis own, and the comparison that will inevitably be made 
between Kipling’s stories and Mr. Cator’s stories will not be to 
the advantage of the latter. Except in two or three instances, 
Mr. Cator cannot justly be accused of imitating Kipling, but his 
men and women, and especially his children, are the men and 
women and children of Plain Tales from the Hills, and the resem- 
blance is so close that the average reader will say that if Kipling 
had never written the Plain Tales Mr. Cator would never have 
written the Station Stories. This is Mr. Cator’s misfortune rather 
than his fault. Nearly all of his stories are good, and several of 
them are thoroughly excellent. For example, Poppleton’s Little 
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Girl and Quite a Mistake are stories which any one might be 
proud to have written. Still they only emphasise the fact that 
Mr. Cator made a serious mistake in venturing to glean where 
Mr. Kipling had already reaped. I hope that in his next volume 
he will cultivate a field of his own, in which case he will certainly 
earn the credit to which Station Stories is honestly entitled, but 
which I fear that it will not receive. 
* * * * 


Mr. W. D. Howells is generally supposed to be the first, as 
well as the greatest, of American realists. Now Mr. Howells, 
of whose genius I am a profound admirer, was not the first 
realistic novelist which America has produced. He has followed, 
doubtless unconsciously, in the footsteps of a novelist who is 
now practically forgotten. Between this writer, Mr. R. B. Kim- 
ball, and Mr. Howells the parallel is curiously close. Like Mr. 
Howells, Kimball began as a writer of the purely sentimental 
and romantic. His first book, St. Zeger, made some little noise 
at the time. There was as little realism about it as there was in 
Mr. Howell’s early poems, and if there was not as much genuine 
poetry, there was certainly a great deal more of genuine gush. 
A little later, and Mr. Kimball began to write novels, the aim of 
which was to give faithful studies of New England life. He 
wrote a book called Was he Successful? which belongs to pre- 
cisely the same class as Si/as Lapham. Nothing happens in it, 
and it is simply a study of an undesirable Yankee, whose name 
is Hiram instead of Silas. I do not mean for a moment to sug- 
gest that Mr. Howells ever copied Kimball. The former is a 
man of genius, and the latter was simply a clever workman. 
The distance between Howells at his best and Kimball at his 
best is infinite. And yet between the books where the two men 
worked upon the same system of so-called realism, there is little 
to choose. They are both wonderfully truthful, and, to my mind, 
wonderfully uninteresting. Realism showed what it could do in 
the hands of Kimball. It has not advanced a step in the hands 
of Howells, because in the nature of things advance was impos- 
sible. The latter-day Howells is merely Kimball writ large, and 
in a somewhat better hand. 

. * * * 


I cannot understand the collector. I like to collect useful 
things, such as cigars; but why a man should want to collect 
first editions of books, wholly irrespective of their literary merits; 
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or of their mechanical execution, is to me quite incompre- 
hensible. The man who collects first editions does not read 
them, and they cost him so much money that he locks them up 
in a case where no one else can read them. And yet that man 
probably thinks that he is sane, and pities the acknowledged 
maniacs that are locked up in asylums, where they can collect 
nothing. Perhaps the worst form of this mania is that which 
induces its victims to collect books that, in the judgment of their 
authors, were good for nothing, and have, therefore, been with- 
drawn from sale. Such books are almost priceless in ‘the esti- 
mation of the collecting maniac. Lord Tennyson wrote a 
number of poems in his youth which he afterwards judged to be 
unworthy of his fame, and which he tried to withdraw from 
circulation. Your collector will pay more for a volume contain- 
ing these undesirable poems than he will for the finest authorised 
edition of Tennyson’s works. In like manner, an early pamphlet 
written by Stevenson, now commands a higher price than all his 
best books put together. Unfortunately, this craze for sup- 
pressed books does not extend to those of unknown authors. 
It is of no help to men who write worthless books, which are 
forgotten because they are worthless, but it exists to keep alive 
the memory of the failures of men of genius. Nobody offers ten 
guineas for a copy of Smith’s first novel, the whole edition of 
which passed into the hands of the trunk-makers ; but there are 
hundreds of men who would pay ten guineas to keep in existence 
some book written by a man who afterwards perceived that 
it was unworthy of his reputation. The collector will not help 
Smith, who needs help; but he is eager to hurt men to whom 
the world owes the deepest gratitude. 
* et . * 


The collector of postage stamps is, if possible, more gratui- 
tously foolish than the collector of first editions, and of suppressed 
books, and he is infinitely more numerous. He spends millions 
every year on his unprofitable hobby. The other day it was 
announced that an ingenious American is about to build an 
island on a shoal situated a little more than three leagues from 
the American coast. When the island is built the owner of it 
will be an independent monarch, without subjects, but with all 
the rights and privileges appertaining to independent monarchs, 
except that of being blown up with dynamite. No one seems to 
have thought of the true reason why this American republican 
desires to reign in solitary state over a mere speck of an 
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island, but a little reflection will show that he will have the right 
to issue postage stamps, and sell them to collectors. Now the 
number of persons who take comfort in heaping up to them- 
selves postage stamps, new and old, is so enormous, that cer- 
tain impecunious countries derive a great part of their revenues 
from the new patterns of postage stamps which they issue 
every few years. A country may change all its postage stamps 
once every six months if it pleases, and still the collectors will 
have to furnish themselves with specimens of each new issue, 
if they wish to have anything like a complete collection of 
stamps. The American who is going to build an island of his 
own can easily sell to collectors £40,000 worth of postage 
stamps every year, and he can issue new varieties and new 
patterns whenever he pleases. 

The mania for collecting postage stamps is certainly a 
curious one, and I can explain it only on the hypothesis that it 
is the work of a microbe. I am told that this view is also held 
by an eminent German physician, who is now making experi- 
ments, with a view to discovering some germicide that will slay 
this microbe. He claims to have found that the injection of 
serum from the veins of a donkey is sometimes, though not 
always, fatal to. the postage-stamp microbe. Let us hope 
that he is on the right path, and that, before very long, the 
spectacle of men and women devoting their lives to the 
acquisition of postage stamps, will no longer sadden the 
thoughtful philanthropist. 


a i  , 





” * * - 


A curious instance of error, gradually turning into truth, is 
found in the use of the word ‘‘ main” as applied to the sea. 
Many years ago the pirates who sailed out from the ports of 
the Spanish main-land of South America, were known as the 
‘*pirates of the Spanish main.” People who believe that pirates 
spent their entire lives at sea, assumed that the ‘‘ Spanish main ” 
must mean that part of the sea chiefly infested by Spaniards. 
Had these same people comprehended that the pirate is an 
amphibious, and not an exclusively marine animal, and that he 
must, from time to time, go ashore in quest of rum, they 
would possibly have been saved from the error of representing 
pirates as ‘‘ sailing the Spanish main,” a feat which a writer, in 
one of our leading magazines, attributed only the other day to 
an imaginary sailor. However, this erroneous use of the term 
‘* main” became so common, that it deceived even the dictionary 
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makers, who finally converted error into truth by giving the 
word ‘‘ ocean” as one of the meanings of the word ‘‘ main.” 
Henceforth it has been legal—though still essentially immoral— 
to speak of the Spanish ‘‘ main” as if it meant the ‘‘ Spanish 
sea.”” Nevertheless, the man whose philological conscience is so 
justly sensitive that it will not permit him to believe that any 
number of dictionaries can make wrong into right, will decline 
to put sailors to the purely agriouttural task of ploughing the 
** Spanish main. 
* * * - 

Mr. David Christie Murray’s volume of short stcries entitled 
Mount Despair (Chatto & Windus) exhibits a good deal of versa- 
tility. Scarcely any one of them resembles any other, and the 
oddest thing about them is that they are all nearly equally 
good. The story entitled Zhe Fleshly Raiment is, perhaps, the 
most entertaining, and the one entitled After the Fact is as 
powerful as it is sombre in tone. 


* . "* * 


I have made an interesting discovery by reading Mr. Joseph 


Hatton’s last new novel, Zhe Banishment of Jessop Blythe (Hutch- 
inson & Co.). The scene of the story is laid in the neighbour- 
hood of the Peak of Derbyshire, and the dramatis persone are, 
with one or two exceptions, uneducated ropemakers, few of whom 
have probably ever heard of the existence of a New England 
across the sea. And yet the favourite expletive of these rope- 
makers is ‘‘by Gosh.” Now I had supposed, in common with 
everyone else, that Gosh was the tutelary deity of the New 
England Yankee, and that he alone swore by his Gosh. It 
appears, however, that Gosh is known in the wilds of Derby- 
shire, so that the New Englander doubtless carried his knowledge 
of Gosh across the sea when he emigrated from old England. 
The only sea change which the custom of swearing by Gosh has 
undergone, is that the New Englander abbreviates his oath to 
** b’gosh,” while the man of Derbyshire still exclaims ‘‘ by Gosh,” 
with greater fullness and emphasis. . We have here an important 
contribution to the study of comparison swearing, and one which 
cannot fail to interest the philologist. 

Mr. Hatton’s story is well built, and well decorated. It is 
full of good, honest work, and its popularity is a foregone con- 
clusion. I like it better than any book Mr. Hatton has hitherto 
written, not excepting his universally-read Russian story, which 
has passed into so many editions. 
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The Curse of Intellect (William Blackwood & Sons) purports 
to be written partly by a man and partly byamonkey. A gloomy 
and misanthropic man educates a monkey, as the writer calls it, 
though the context shows that the animal was an ape, greatly 
superior, physically, to any ape known to naturalists. This 
educated ape, after he has learned to understand English, writes 
a book, setting forth the extreme meanness and imbecility of man, 
and then, after having killed his educator, for the offence of 
having educated him, commits suicide by blowing out his brains. 
When a man writes a romance, we have a right to claim that he 
shall play the game fairly. He is at liberty to invent anything 
that is possible, but he is not at liberty to invent what is demon- 
strably and glaringly impossible. It is time to claim a “‘ foul ” 
when a writer asks us to believe that an ape can be transformed 
into a man and a philosopher by the process of education. 

The book is not without a certain sort of cleverness, but its 
satire is clumsy and rather cheap. The passage in which the ape 
kills the man who has taught him to read and write, will, perhaps, 
appeal to the sympathies of school-boys, but other people will 
regard it simply as absurd. The author meant to write a satire 
on modern society, but he hopelessly handicapped himself with 
his impossible ape. 


* » * * 


Mr. Charles T. C. James’s story, On Turnham Green (Bliss, 
Sands, & Foster), has for its hero a chivalrous highwayman. 
The author seems to think that, inasmuch as the historical novel 
has once more become popular, it is possible to revive the 
old-fashioned highwayman novel. In this he is mistaken. A 
story of a true highwayman, showing the vulgar, sneaking 
scoundrel in his real colours, us vividly as Dickens painted the 
housebreaker, might deserve and win success; but the noble 
and generous highwayman can be made a hero only in the eyes 
of kitchen maids and errand boys. Literature has for ever done 
with him. Mr. James’s hero is ‘‘ Paul Clifford,” under another 
name, and his comic innkeeper is ‘‘ old Joe Willetts,” thinly 
disguised. It is needless to say that his hero never had any 
existence in real life. The real highwayman was not a cultivated 
gentleman of the noblest and most generous impulses, who 
stopped mail coaches because it was his fate so to do, and who 
went to the gallows as an early Christian martyr went to the 
stake. Mr. James expects his readers to admire his highway- 
man, and to assent to the balderdash which he talks concerning 
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the hard fate that compels him to earn his living by the 
practice of robbery and murder; but the public to which Mr. 
James appeals is a public that knows of no literature outside of 
the shilling shocker, and will never learn of the existence of a 
six-shilling highwayman story. The author’s attempts to make 
his people converse after the manner of the class and the period 
to which they belong, are not remarkably successful. His inn- 
keeper’s daughter remarks that she is but ‘‘a poor conver- 
sationalist,” which is quite true, though it is hardly the remark 
that an ignorant country girl would have made a hundred years 
ago; and the mingling of such an expression as ‘‘S’death,” with 
the slang of to-day, produces a rather curious effect. It is 
only fair to say that the story is sufficiently readable to make 
it probable that Mr. James might write a readable novel were he 
to select a subject less utterly impossible than the glorification 
of highway robbery. 
7. * * . 


Mr. W. D. Howells would find Miss Ellen F. Pinsent’s 
Children of This World (Methuen & Co.) a novel after his own 
heart. It is a faithful study of half-a-dozen men and women, who 
never do anything, and to whom nothing ever happens. To be 
sure, the heroine refuses one man in the first part of the book, 
and apparently accepts him in the last ; but this can hardly be 
classed as a novel and exciting incident. Also another man 
decides, after a life of about four hundred pages, to hecome a 
Roman Catholic priest. Even this fails to stir the pulses of the 
reader, who has been accustomed to stories filled with startling 
incidents. Possibly Mr. Howells would find fault with the 
secondary heroine, who is supposed to commit suicide ; but this 
was so obviously done in order to soothe, rather than to startle, 
the reader, that it can hardly fall under Mr. Howells’s condemna- 
tion. I do not mean for a moment to intimate that because 
nothing happens in a novel it is, therefore, good for nothjng. 
Nothing happens in Mr. Howells’s or Mr. James’s books; but 
it would be idle to deny that they are wonderfully clever. There 
is room in this world for all sorts of novels, and that there are 
thousands of people who prefer pictures of still life to the most 
sanguinary battle pieces, there can be no question. Miss 
Pinsent’s book shows evidences of good and careful work, and 
it deserves to win the favourable suffrages of the public to which 
it appeals. 



































Ror Over! 


By ANTHONY HopE, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAL Hurst. 


ND it’s positively to-morrow, Dick!” exclaimed my 
Cousin Flo. And she sighed rather heavily. 

‘If I were a dull man, Flo,” I observed, ‘‘I should resent 
that sigh.” 

**T was only thinking——’ 

‘* As it is, I sympathise with it. I was thinking, too.” 

‘* What were you thinking of, Dick ?” 

‘*I do not see,” said I ‘‘any use in running over their 
names,” 

‘* Of course,” said Flo, hastily, and with a blush, ‘‘ this is the 
real one, and all those ag 

**Only were the real one,” I interrupted. ‘‘ The tensity of 
love is even more remarkable than its intensity.” 

‘* Tensity ? What does that mean?” 

‘*Henceforward, to both of us, nothing,” I cried. ‘‘ But 
when I remember Daisy ——” 

‘* Daisy what ?” asked Flo. 

‘* When, I say, I remember Daisy, and Amy, and Philippa, 
and Mrs.—no, no, hang it! I do mo¢ remember Mrs. 2 

**I’m glad of that, anyhow,” said Flo. ‘‘I shan’t tell you 
mine, Dick.” 

**You're dying to do it,” I pronounced, after a minute’s 
close examination. 

‘* Mamma says,” remarked Flo, ‘‘that when one is really in 
love one forgets everything—everything, you know, Dick—that 
has happened before.” 

‘I’m co glad that nothing is invariably true,” said I, with a 
retrospective smile. 

** And when one is actually married——’ 

‘*] asked Philippa Worsley about that,” said I, nodding. 

**Oh, Dick, what did she say ?.” 

‘*She said that she remembered them with a mixture of 
shame and amusement,” said I, inhaling a mouthful of smoke 
from my cigarette. 

‘I wonder,” said Flo, with a sceptical smile. 
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‘* Which is miles better than not remembering them at all. 
Heavens, Flo! Is matrimony a sponge?” I said this with 
some warmth, 

‘*Captain Worsley told me,” Flo observed, taking no notice 
of my question, ‘‘ that they were sad, but sweet, memories.” 

‘*If he had meant it,” said I, ‘I should respect him. But 
probably you extorted it from him.” 











” 


*** WITH A MIXTURE OF SHAME AND AMUSEMENT.” 


‘* Well, you didn’t get anything so nice out of Philippa,” 
rejoined Flo, with a slight appearance of irritation. 

“Yes, I did. She told me that I was just suited to you,” 
and I caressed Flo’s hand in the most affectionate manner. 

** How stupid you are, Dick! Of course, she meant that to 
be horrid.” 

‘* Then she should express herself more lucidly.” 

‘*Now, Captain Worsley hinted—oh, quite delicately, you 
know—that I was thrown away on you, Dick.” 

‘*He’s never forgiven me,” said 1, with much gratification. 
** He knows that Philippa—-—” 
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**Nonsense, Dick. 7 know why he said it,” and Flo smiled 
with a parade of mystery. But I was not to be inveiyled into 
asking any question on the subject. I rose, and warmed myself 
at the fire, observing : 

‘In the long winter evenings, Flo, when you have been 





“1 CARESSED FLO’S HAND.” 


a little trying, it will be very soothing to sit and think forlornly 
how different it would have been with——” 
‘* | shall be in the other corner,” interrupted Flo, sturdily. 
“Yes, yes,” I cried, ‘“‘ pretending to be busy with your 
needlework, but dropping a furtive tear while you wonder. * 
‘¢ Whether he,” said Flo, ‘‘ would have behaved to me as you 
do.” 
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‘* Every word they spoke,” I continued ; ‘‘ every sweet walk, 
every charming talk we had with them will come back to us, and 
we shall feel how intolerable——” 

‘*Is the actual life we are leading, compared to—— 

‘* What we might have ted,” I cried, and I flung my cigarette 
into the fire.. Then I sat down, facing the grate, and continued : 
‘* Decidedly the Sponge Theory is an obnoxious one. For, look 
again at the other side. If you chance ever to be pleasant, or to 
look at all pretty, or a 


” 











“* HINTED THAT I WAS THROWN AWAY ON YOU, DICK,’”’ 

‘* What an imagination you have, Dick! Now, suppose you 
were by accident to seem nice, or to look nice, Dick, or a 

‘* Why then we shall cry, ‘ Thank heaven we escaped! This 
is our haven!’” And I laughed. 

‘* What are you laughing at?” asked Flo. 

‘*A touch of sentiment I detected somewhere,” I answered, 
stretching out my legs to the blaze. 

‘*Mamma thinks we’re being sentimental all the time,” 
odserved Flo. 

‘It is part of the Sponge Theory,” said I, tolerantly. 

It will be perceived, from what I have said about my 


























“ PELT SOMETHING PASSING OVER MY HEAD, 
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attitude, that Flo was behind me; and I did not see what she 
was doing during the pause which followed my last remark. 
But presently I heard, quite close at my ear : 

“‘ Dick.” 

‘Yes, my darling,” said I, cheerfully. 

** Dick.” 

‘* Yes, Flo; what's up?” 

** Oh, nothing,” said Flo. ‘It’s much better to look at it 
sensibly, isn’t it? Not to expect too much, I mean. Of course, 
marriage isn’t paradise, is it?” 

** Some say not,” I answered. 

‘* That's the comfortable thing about you, Dick. You're not 
one of those absurd people who think they’re going to marry an 
angel and—and tell her so—and—and 4 

** And then round on her afterwards. I hope not, indeed.” 

‘** ]’m not that sort of person either,” said Flo. ‘I know all 
your faults, Dick. I just 4#ke you, you see; and that’s the best 
basis, isn’t it?” 

At this moment I felt something passing over my head and 
just touching my hair very lightly. 1 took no notice. 

“It prevents all soreness—all sense of having been de- 
ceived,” I observed. 

** And it’s really just as pleasant as being—silly ?” remarked 
Flo, in a most sensible tone. 

** Just,” said I, with much apparent conviction. 

‘It was so natural we should marry one another—from 
knowing each other so long, and being cousins, and so on, that 
we needn’t——”_ Flo stopped. 

** Needn’t what ?” I asked in curiosity. 

** Why—why, needn’t pretend that it’s more than it is,” said 
Flo, and again I felt that little something on my hair. I sat 
still. 

** Yes, it’s much the best,” said Flo again. ‘‘ Most per- 
manent, you know, Dick.” 

** And much the most reasonable,” I added. 

Another pause followed ; then I perceived something on the 
side of my neck, and another thing on the other side of my neck. 

** Is this reasonable?” I protested. 

** Dick,” was said quite close to my ear—and fortunately so, 
for the tone was very low. 

‘*Well?” said I, helplessly regarding first one and then the 
other of the white things round my neck. 
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** Wouldn’t you like, just by way of a change,” asked the 
voice at my ear, ‘‘to tell me a little bit of the truth ?” 
‘What have you been doing to my hair?” I demanded, 


sternly. 
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“| DID WHAT THE POSITIUN APPEARED TO SUGGEST.” 


** No, but wouldn’t you, Dick? Just a little bit, you know.” 
“* This,” said I, ‘‘ is a very sad break-down.” 
** Were they any of them as nice as me, Dick?” 
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I had to say no, you know 

‘*Or as charming, Dick ?’ 

I couldn’t say they were, could I ? 

‘* Or—or as pretty, Dick?” 

‘*T shall have to look round to answer that,” said I. 

** Oh, well then, never mind, Dick—no, never mind. Because 
there’s something else.” 

** More still ?” I exclaimed, in expostulation. 

** Yes, Dick. Did you ever care for any of them one-quarter 
so much ? ” 

** So much as what?” 

**You know. Did you?” 

I eyed the fire. The fire seemed to wink with twinkling 
eyes at me. I believe the fire understood how I was situated. 

‘*Did you? Because you know, Dick, I never cared, oh, 
anything like co much for anybody as 

** Not a hundredth part as much!” I cried, fervently ; and 
then I looked up—well, I meant to look up at the ceiling, but a 
face came between the ceiling and me—a face with smiling lips 
and eyes like water in the sunshine. I did what the position 
appeared to suggest. 

‘* Then why do you pretend you don’t ?” asked Flo. 

I was now in a position to answer the question that had been 
passed by. 

‘* So far as my memory serves me,” said I, ‘‘I don’t think 
they were as pretty either.” 

** You don’t think ?” 

** No, I don’t think they were.” 

** You don’t—— ?” 

‘* No, they weren’t,” I cried hastily. ‘‘ Nothing like.” 

** You see you can be nice, when you like,” observed Flo, as 
if I had denied it. 

** How long am I to be nice for?” I asked. 

‘**For ever,” said Flo. ‘‘ Because there’s still time to put it 
off, you know, if. x4 

**T will be nice for ever!” I cried, appalled at this threat. 

‘I’m afraid, Dick, I shall, too!” whispered Flo. (She 
deviates now and then into a most becoming confusion.) ‘* Yes, 
for ever!” she repeated. 

** You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” I observed. 

**You may say what you like now,” retorted Flo, beginning 
to smile again (for she had ceased for a moment or two). 
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‘Then I venture to say that we have been very absurd.” 
“Very, Dick.” 





‘WALKED HOME THINKING OF THINGS DEAD AND GONE.” 


‘* Just as absurd as most people are.” 
** Just, Dick,” said she, triumphantly. 
‘* And that it was not my fault.” 
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“You couldn't help it. That's just it!” 

** Just what ?” I asked. 

‘* It,” said Flo, radiant, triumphant, irresistible. 

‘* Then,” said I, ‘‘ I'll bid you good-night.” 

**Good-night, Dick.” 

‘* Oh—er—we meet to-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes,” nodded Flo, with a wonderful blush. 

“A demain, then!” 

‘* A demain!” nodded Flo. 

On the stairs I chanced to meet the Colonel. The Colonel 
smirked, smiled, winked, jerked his thumb towards the room I 
had left, chuckled, dug me in the ribs. 

‘*You are deplorably right,” said I, ‘‘but you might have 
put it less offensively.” 

‘* Well,” observed the Colonel, ‘‘it’s uncommonly jolly, my 
boy, but you can’t expect it to last, don’t you know?” 

I looked at the Colonel. He is much my senior, and was 
about to be my step-father-in-law. Still, I said to the Colonel : 

‘*Go to the devil. Good-night.” 

Which shows that man is a very queer sort of creature. 

And I walked home thinking of things dead and gone, and 
of things that (as had been agreed) were to live for ever. And 
the two sets of things were—well, were they ?—just alike. 

















Satisfaction. 
By Ancus Evan ABBOTT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. L. HARRISON. 


ROVIDENCE has so ordained that a man, to think, must 
be in motion. Moreover, to ensure the proper exercise of 
the mind, and to the gentle leading of the thoughts into the 
channels of Truth and Right, it is as well that not only should a 
man be in motion, but that he be abroad in the fresh air, his 
eyes resting on the works of nature, the glorious blue above 
him, the green of the grass beneath his feet, and a dreamy sweep 
of lonely moor on all sides of him. And I further hold that a 
man should be on the back of a sure-footed beast, riding at an 
easy canter between clumps of fern and furze, and by the marge 
of the lonely pools of a great common, until he has quite lost 
sight of Man, and all the works of Man. 

A highwayman is the most human of beings; and Bulstrode, 
as he rode across the great common, by the side of young Mark 
Towers, the scapegrace owner of Towers House and estate, was 
in a thoughtful, almost a pious mood. But Towers possessed a 
temper which rendered him impervious to the benign surround- 
ings, and to his companion’s quaint philosophy and sentiment. 
Not that Mark was angry with Bulstrode without cause. The 
latter’s dealings at a certain cock-fight on the previous night, 
and subsequent events of the highwayman’s bringing-about 
whereby Towers had lost a rich bride, were fresh in his mind, 
and neither motion nor the sharp, clear, autumn air, nor the 
sweep of lonely downs before his eyes, could rid his breast 
of anger. As the two rode away from the house of old 
Sir Thomas Hazleworth, where Dick Vallance had that very 
hour been married to Mark Towers’ sweetheart, Towers, in un- 
mistaka',le language, let Bulstrode know what he thought of 
the highwvayman’s doings. Bulstrode, not given to drawing 
fine distinctions, answered that it was all a ‘‘ matter o’ coin.” 

‘* No more of the sordid affair,” said Towers, abruptly; ‘I 
might as well talk honour to a baboon. But, egad! some of us 
think a bit of it yet. I intend to fight Vallance as soon as I can 
get him to face me.” 
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Now young Squire Vallance, as has been told, had been 
Mark Towers’ rival for the hand (and was now the husband) 
of Grace Hazleworth. 

**T hold a duel to be a devout thing, and one inspired o’ 
Heaven,” Bulstrode said reverently, the spirit of the scene well 
into his soul. ‘ It shows a trust in a man’s right arm, and other 
powers that be. ‘Tis the only time the young man o’ this day 
looks into the future, when he has a duel ahead o’ him. The 
only time he’s God-fearing is afore a duel or after a drunk.” 

‘No cant, you cut-throat,” broke in Towers, in a rage. 
‘*Gad, if you were a little less religious, and a little more 
honest, ’twould be a good thing for this county.” 

**I’m all for peace to-day,” continued Bulstrode, quietly ; 
** but I tell ye this, that should I hear from ye the opprobrious 
word ‘ cut-throat ’ again, it will be my duty to slit your ear.” 

‘Bosh! Keep your threats for post-boys. I don’t know 
why I should have anything more to do with you, but as you’ve 
got me into this affair, and it’s a black one, you may as well 
see me through with it. Will you second me? The affair, of 
course, will come off on your domain—the moor.” 

** Willingly would I be an instrument whereby right is 
done and honour satisfied. I believe in the infallible justice o’ 
a bit o’ cold steel on a frosty morning. But——” Bulstrode 
hesitated. 

** But what?” 

‘*T ha’ others to think o’, and others’ safety and reputation 
to guard, and they ha’ more mercenary souls than mine.” 

**Gad, they’d skin a flint then,” laughed Mark, sarcasti- 
cally. 

‘* As I was saying, I ha’ others to think o’, and this little 
meeting is like to cause folk to talk, and talk is a thing I dislike 
from my soul.” 

‘* For your neck, you mean! Bulstrode, hark ye!” Mark 
reined his horse to a standstill. ‘‘ Do you know what I have a 
mind to do?” 

Bulstrode shook his bushy head. 

‘*To ride to London, and bring such a pretty nest of wasps 
about your ears that some fine morning you'll find yourself and 
your men kicking in chains, every mother’s son of you.” 

Bulstrode gazed away across the moor in the direction of a 
clump of trees growing on a high ground, the site of Towers 
House. 
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“‘ And I can tell ye the light we’ll dance by,” he said signi- 
ficantly. ‘‘I fear me it would not be a profitable hanging for 
you, Mark; but about the duel ?” 

Mark wheeled his horse into line. 
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“*NO CANT, YOU CUT-THROAT.’”’ 


**T am thinking that it might be I could stand ye seconds ; 
although Mark, my man, I hold more of your paper now 
than lets me sleep as sound as a man o’ my clear conscience 
should.” 


‘On my soul, not a penny will 1 give you for this job—not a 
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farthing. You owe me the service ten times over for the trick 
you have played me. Whoever heard of a second in an affair of 
honour being paid. Bah! man, your greed for gold is shame- 
less.” 

Bulstrode shook his head thoughtfully. 

** Willing!y would I second ye to see ye done rights by, but 
what I do my men do. Iam not Bulstrode, I am the ‘Highway- 
men.’ It isnot Bulstrode that mixes himself up in an affair o’ 
honour, in the which either Mark Towers or Dick Vallance, both 
o’ them known ’squires o’ the district, is slashed or maybe killed, 
but it is a’waymen’s job. All the doings o’ the highwaymen! 
We mun live at peace wi’ our neighbours. No! no! Mark, my 
man, I must be paid.” 

** Well, as you say you have some of my paper already, you 
may as well have a little more. What do you want?” 

**Gold this time,” answered Bulstrode, decidedly. 

**You niggard! The last farthing you always wring from 
me. How much ?” 

Thinking that, perhaps, he was under slight obligations to 
Towers—for truly the highwayman had played a sore trick on 
the squire when he held the young man secure in the Raven Inn 
until Vallance married the wench, to wit, Grace Hazleworth— 
Bulstrode turned the matter over in his mind, and at last named 
a sum which, for its moderation, was surprising, and the bargain 
was clinched. 

** Busy-bodies, in the manner o’ catchpoles and dubsmen and 
sheriff officers, ha’ a grudge against me for matters o’ necessity, 
in which I bested them and their law, and it is not right that I 
flaunt myself in the face o’ them more nor is to be helped,” said 
Bulstrode, when the bargain was concluded. ‘‘I will ha’ to ask 
ye to do the preliminaries o’ this affair, and to keep my name as 
second a secret. Ye can truthfully say that a gentleman o’ lei- 
sure and importance in the neighbourhood, wishing his name to 
remain a secret, will second ye.” 

This also Mark agreed to after a time, and soon the two 
coming to where their paths diverged, Bulstrode turned to the 
right and made off across the downs in the direction of the 
Raven Inn. 

Mark Towers returned home, cursing himself, his horse, his 
servants, his exhausted estates, highwaymen, and neighbours. 
That evening he wrote out his challenge to Vallance. 

When Dick Vallance, the morning after his wedding, was told 
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. that a servant from Towers House had brought a note for him, 
; he knew what it all meant. It read: 


Sir,— 

You will pardon the informality of this when I tell you 
that my friend, who will second me, wishes anonymity until our 
meeting. Will you do me the honour to name time, place, and 
weapons. 

At your disposal, 
) MarK Towers. 


Dick well knew that this must be the outcome of the stolen 
bride ; but, nevertheless, it took him by surprise. A cheerful 
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* BULSTRODE TURNED SHARP TO THE RIGHT.” 


note, indeed, for a husband of a day. In the first place, Dick 
could not be considered a born duellist, and, moreover, a young 
man married to the girl of his heart only some eighteen hours 
before, does not care to risk a second union with an adversary's 
sword, if that meeting can be, by any honourable means, post- 
poned. But there was no way in honour out of the difficulty, 
and believing that the sooner the meeting was brought about, the 
better for his peace of mind and comfort, he dashed off a note 
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saying he also would withhold name of second, and appointing 
as the time two o’ the clock of the second day ; the place, a clump 
of trees four miles away upon the downs ; and weapons, swords. 
Despatching the note by a servant of his own, he ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought around to the door. Then he 
ran over in his mind the young men of his district who might be 
likely to act as second to him, but for one reason or another, 
he dismissed them in succession and came to the end of his list 
of possible friends without effecting a choice. 

Truly a husband of a day is the most companionless of men. 
He has, by act of marriage, passed out from among his 
bachelor set, and has not as yet been admitted to the confidences 
of the benedicts. This Vallance realised when he sought for a 
second, and it was not until Bulstrode’s name flashed to his 
mind that he felt at all easy on the score. He determined to 
make for the Raven Inn at once. 

But first he had to face his bride. She, with the quick intui- 
tion of womanhood, noted the change in her husband. He was 
unnaturally jolly for such an early hour, and she resolved to 
question him on the point. 

It is the misfortune of every husband of a wife to be forced 
sooner or later into the telling of what may be called connubial 
prevarications, but the majority of men manage to postpone the 
inevitable hour until the honeymoon wanes. Poor Dick Vallance 
got no such respite. He passed a very uncomfortable twenty 
minutes with his bride, who bombarded him with questions 
and interrogations as only a woman, unaccustomed to the re- 
straints of married life, will do. Her husband wriggled and 
parried, but to little purpose. At length she asked point 
blank : 

‘* Has Mark Towers sent his second to you ?” 

Now this form of the question was a blessed one, and came 
to Dick as a ray of sunshine comes to the prisoner in a donjon 
keep. 

‘* My dear Grace, I tell you the truth, he has not. I have 
seen no second, nor anyone else from him on the subject of the 
duel.” 

Then, by gently smoothing the hair of his bride backwards 
from her brow, and at the same time kissing her cheek, a trick 
all married men resort to in emergencies, he managed to slip 
away and mount his horse leaving Grace believing and—dis- 


believing. 
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He rode straight to the Raven Inn, and for the second time 
in his life came into the presence of Bulstrode and his merry 
men. As he brought with him a good round sum in guineas, his 
was a welcome arrival, and nothing would do but he must sit 
down in the midst of them all and drink a flagon of the best they 
had to offer. The week had been a fat one for the highwaymen, 
and as a consequence a few of the younger men were absent, 
some of them to fall into the hands of catchpoles in London, and 
others to straggle back in a.week or so penniless and trembling 
from hard drinking. 

After a few minutes spent in passing the time o’ day, Squire 
Vallance said, handing the paper as he spoke : 

‘* By the way, Bulstrode, I’ve got into a scrape over yester- 
day’s affair, and this morning received a challenge from Mark 
Towers. Here it is.” 

Bulstrode took the note disdainfully between his middle 
fingers, and passed it on without a glance to Stevers, saying : 

‘*] ha’ seen eno’ o’ Mark Towers’ paper of my own without 
bothering my head over other folks’.” 

Stevers read the note aloud, and Bulstrode quickly grasped 
the fact that his guest was entirely in the dark as to Towers’ 
second. 

‘« The fact is, Bulstrode,” said Vallance, after the reading of 
the challenge, ‘‘ that as you were unwittingly more or less mixed 
up in the origin of this quarrel, it has occurred to me that you 
might be willing to see me through with it.” 

Bulstrode tilted back his heavy oaken chair, his hand on a 
huge mug of foaming brew, looked Squire Vallance frankly in 
the eye, and slowly shook his head the while. He said: 

** Much as I should like to be of service to you, Squire, I fear 
me it cannot be. I ha’ conscientious scruples against aiding 
and abetting such a godless game as a duel. To shoot a worthy 
gentleman in the way o’ business is one thing, but to arrange 
«forehand, in cold blood and wi’ friends onlooking, to stab and 
slash for. whim’s sake, or a woman’s, why it’s like killing a 
bullock. I'd liefer, like old Mob, stop Judge Jeffreys were he 
alive. It is principle wi’ me.” 

Now Bulstrode spoke with such a show of true feeling that 
Vallance, a conscientious young man, felt loath to press him 
against his convictions ; but on the other hand, unless Bulstrode 
accepted the job, he would be in a pretty mess for a second. 

‘*] quite agree with you that duelling is in every way to be 
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discountenanced, but detestable or no I must face the fiddler, 
and I have looked to you to support me.” 

‘* Squire, it has never been the way o’ a Bulstrode to leave a 
friend in distress, but this time I fear me % 

Stevers interrupted. 

‘*’Tis the day we have arranged for the Bristol coach.” 

‘* Aye. It had all but slipped me,” Bulstrode admitted. 

‘*And a coach is a ’wayman’s bread and brew,” added 
Goswell, noisily, at which sentiment Rube Haybittle, Nockold, 
Shorter Flint, and McWhinny set up a great clatter of pewter 
pots on the oaken table. 

‘* | would be, indeed, sorry to have you suffer on my account,” 
answered young Vallance, and Bulstrode reluctantly agreeing, 
a price was soon arranged between the two. One of the high- 
waymen was told off to ride with Squire Vallance and to bring 
back the money, for Bulstrode saw from the nature of the agree- 
ment, and the previous arrangements made in regard to the duel, 
it were better from his standpoint that the transaction should 
be a ready-money one. This messenger had not many minutes 
returned to the inn with the gold when a new visitor appeared 
upon the scene. 

He came on horseback, and without dismounting knocked 
with the butt of his whip at the inn-door. And when this was 
opened, he handed Ford, the keeper of the inn, a letter 
addressed to Bulstrode. This Bulstrode passed at once to his 
lieutenant, Stevers. 

‘* As I live, from a lady,” shouted Stevers, glancing at the 
writing. ‘‘ Dame Merry who keeps the Lamb Tap, eh?” 

Bulstrode drew the back of his rough, mutton-fist across his 
mouth to repress or hide a self-satisfied grin that wrinkled his 
face at the mention of Dame Merry. For sure, she was a com- 
fortable, decent body and keptacleaninn. Butno. The note 
was not from her. It read: 





‘*To Mr. Bulstrode at ye Raven Inn. This is to beg of you 
to accompany the bearer to Vallance Hall at your earliest con- 
venience. The visit will be to your great advantage and my 
great relief. I am, yours, GRACE VALLANCE. 

‘*P.S.—Be sure I mean you no ill, and the bearer will guide 
you secretly to me.” 


‘*The bearer—the bearer,” repeated Bulstrode, thoughtfully, 
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rubbing his nose the while. ‘‘ That means, I suppose, the man 
at the door. Let’s see this bearer.” 

The hall servant had heard too many gruesome stories about 
the inn and its guests to enter willingly, but when he did appear, 
shivering and bowing, Bulstrode run his eye over him. 

**Genuine as brass and as harmless as a dove!” were 
Bulstrode’s comments. ‘‘I’ll go with ye, my man, and look 
ye and hearken to what I say. At the first breath o’ things 
wrong out go any brains that the Lord by inadvertence has 





“MADE HIS WAY TO THE HALL.”’ 


mislaid in yer thick skull. Ye’ll understand me, I ha’ small 
doubts?” 

Depositing hi: forces at strategetical points along the route 
to prevent surprise, Bulstrode rode to the edge of the common, 
and, handing the bridle reins to Nockold, he secretly made his 
way to the hall, and was shown into my lady’s room. 

The fair mistress of Vallance Hall had awaited with but poor 
patience the highwayman’s arrival. Her snowy brow was 
knitted with the care that had so swiftly followed her wedding. 
When a man is in distress he marches the room, hugging his 
feelings in his folded arms ; but a woman sits still, her hands in 
her lap, and peers into the future with wrinkled brow and 
anxious eye. So sat Grace Vallance when the door opened ; and 
Bulstrode clumsily entered the apartment. The visitor’s first 
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thoughts were given to thanking fortune that he wore his 
riding cape and so could conceal his great awkward hands. 
He was a big man; and, like all big men, ungainly in the 


presence of ladies. He abruptly removed his hat, and as the ~* 


bride sprang to her feet to greet him, he cast a quick glance 
over his shoulder as though meditating a rapid retreat. 

‘*Oh, Master Bulstrode,” began the lady, fervently; ‘I 
know you area kind, good man. My husband has told me so, 
and you have already helped us in our need. My heart is glad 
that you have come to me.” 

To hear that his true character was so well known to the fair 
lady, placed Bulstrode more at his ease than he had at first felt, 
and he found tongue to say : 

‘* Well, my lady, I try to live honourably and do right in my 
humble sphere, that I will say for mysel’.” 

‘*So I believe ; and I am in great distress.” 

*‘ Been abusing o’ ye, has he?” inquired the honest high- 
wayman, sympathetically. 

‘* Abusing me? Who? My husband? Oh dear, no, no, 
no!” 

‘* Ah! that’s something to be thankful for.” The highway- 
man spoke as though greatly relieved. ‘‘ But what may be 
troubling ye, my lady?” 

‘*Mark Towers, the disgrace of the district. A man who 
should be in gaol, as I have always said, although my husband 
says he has never done anything to warrant imprisonment. I 
know, just as sure as I stand here, that if all were known, maybe 
more than one of his acts would get him under key and lock. 
There, now! I’ve said it, and I will stick to it at the stake if 
needs be’’; and the bride stood forth as though she expected a 
regiment of soldiers to step forward and pinion her at once for 
the treasonable opinions she had expressed. 

‘*T ha’ small doubt that what ye say may be; but I would 
be loath to undertake the part o’ a catchpole, if that be what ye 
ask.” 

‘*No, no; that is not my wish,” she hastened to say. ‘‘It 
is this. Mark Towers has challenged my husband.” 

Bulstrode whistled long and low, and looked in blank amaze- 


ment. ‘‘ Surely no’; surely he would not think o’ such a thing,” 
he said, at last. 
‘*He has,” the lady continued, emphatically ; ‘I know it. 


Tis as true as I stand here, although my husband says no, and 
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pooh-poohs the whole affair. I know it by the very way my 
husband denies it.” 

‘* Why, if yer husband says ‘ no,’ ’tis in the nature o’ events 
that a duel will be fought.” 

‘*That’s what I say. He will not tell me because he thinks 
I will fret.. Now what I want you to do for me, Mr. Bulstrode, 
is to prevent the duel. You can do it if you will. Say yes, and 
make me happy.” 

Bulstrode thought long and earnestly. ‘‘ Duels are matters 
o’ serious nature,” he said, at last. ‘‘They are so hedged 
about by law, human and divine—and mind ye, I’m a stickler 
for law o’ any kind—that to interfere wi’ one is a ticklish job ; 
but—but I'll tell ye, my lady, what I can do if you say the 
word. I can ha’ young Towers quietly shot, and decently buried 
on the moor same night. It will be a matter o’ five hundred 
guineas.” 

‘*Oh, not for the world,” cried the lady, aghast at the very 
thought. ‘‘ There must be no murder.” 

‘*Even so! Then I'll ha’ to find their place o’ meeting, and 
stop them.” 

**Ah! if you can do that!” 

**Me and my men can keep a hare in sight—should it be to 
our interest, ye know, my lady. "Twill be a long job, and is 
like to keep us from our legitimate living the while. May be, 
as we can ill afford the time, ye might agree to send something 
to my men by way o’ loss-o’-time money ?” 

‘*What you please,” the girl said in rapture. Her joy was 
Heaven-high, and when Bulstrode rode back over the great 
common his pockets were heavy with gold, and his sleeve full of 
laughter. He told Stevers the tale, how all three to the event 
had paid him, ‘‘ and,” he said, ‘‘ my best plan is to treat ’em all 
alike by riding off to London for a fortnight.” But Stevers 
knew a better plan than that. 

The day arrived, and the hour for the duel drew near. Half- 
an-hour before the time appointed, Mark Towers paced up 
and down the turf of the meeting-place, casting impatient 
glances in the direction of the Raven Inn, which lay some six 
miles distant. Not long after his arrival, happening to glance 
in the opposite direction, he was annoyed to see what looked 
to him like a band of gipsies coming his way, and after gazing 
at these he noticed farther to the left a knot of people also on 
their way across the moor. Surprised at the unusual number 
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of pedestrians abroad on the erstwhile deserted downs, he 
finished the circle of the horizon, and at almost every point of 
the compass were to be seen people hastening, it seemed to him, 
towards the very spot Vallance had chosen for the duel. 

‘‘Hang me, but here’s a pretty how-d’-do,” he muttered, 
biting his lips. ‘* What possesses the people ?” 

He was still wondering at the sight, when the sound of 
rapidly approaching horsemen caused him to look sharply 
around. Sure enough, here was Bulstrode and six of his men 
on the gallop for the trysting-place. The leader swung heavily 
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“* TOLD STEVERS THE TALE.” 


from his horse, and, striding up to Towers, asked, in an outburst 
of rage: 

‘*What’s the meaning o’ this?” sweeping his red hand 
around the horizon. ‘‘The moor’s alive with every rag-tag, 
bob-tail lout that can drag one foot afore the other. Is this a 
trap for me and my men? Is this the nest o’ wasps ye 
threatened me with,’ and Bulstrode fingered his pistol mena- 
cingly. 

‘*’Fore Gad, Bulstrode, I can’t make it out,’ said Mark, 
frankly, pricking the faded grass with the naked sword, and 
glancing at the coming hosts; ‘‘I let not a soul but yourself 
know of the meeting.” 

‘* All the thieves and vagabonds and scum o’ a dozen parishes 
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seems to be let loose on my moor,” Bulstrode continued hotly. 
‘* A pretty-like place it will be for an honest gentleman rider if 
this lots’ heads be not cracked, and that right soon. Look ye, 
there comes your man, Dick Vallance. It may be he knows the 
meaning o’ it all.” 

At this instant a loud cheer was raised by a group of fifty 
beggars, gipsies, and ruffians, as Dick Vallance, all amazed, 
galloped past them towards the trees. The cheer ran like a 
train of fire around the circle which was now rapidly converging 











“**wHO’S BROUGHT THIS RABBLE?’ ” 


to the clump of trees where Bulstrode and Towers stood. Dick 
Vallance galloped up to the two, and, without dismounting, 


demanded: 
‘*Who’s brought this rabble like a pack of wolves upon 


us?” 
‘* Unless you know, no one knows,” answered Mark Towers, 


rather civilly for him. 
The two principals and the duplicate second looked blankly 


at the rabble rapidly approaching, and then the one at the 


other. 
‘* Someone has surely let the affair get wind,” Bulstrode 
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spoke; ‘‘that is certain, and these people ha’ come to see ye do 
your bit o’ fighting.” 

‘* Hang me if I cross swords before such a congregation of 
thieves,” said Mark, determinedly. ‘‘A demned fine audience 
to a duel.” 

By this time the rabble on crutches, out of toes, in greasy 
rags ; the lame, and maimed, marched forward, cheering as they 
came, and pressed onward in such numbers, that soon quite two 
hundred of them stood around the trees ‘‘ hurrahing ” with all 
their might. 

‘* You'd better speak to them, pulstrode; see what they want 
and get them to go away,” suggested Vallance. : 

‘* Although ’tis more in my way to speak to a single gentle- 
man than a mob of blackguards on a lonely moor, still——” 
Stepping forward, sword in hand, he thundered : 

** Here ye lazy pack o’ greasy thieves, what want ye here 
interfering wi’ ye betters in their lawful duty? Answer me 
that.” 

This greeting seemed to take a bit of the cheering out of 
the crowd, although one or two in the rear, having missed 
the drift of the highwayman’s remark, set up an hypocritical 
hurrah. 

‘‘Qut with it,” thundered Bulstrode, seeing no signs of 
anyone giving the desired information. ‘‘ Why are ye here?” 

‘* Please you, sir,” answered a young man, bolder than the 
rest, ‘‘ we are here to-enjoy the bounty and good cheer o’ Squire 
Vallance,” at the mention of whose name the rabble took heart 
and again set up great cheering. 

‘*The bounty o’ who, d’ye say ?” queried Bulstrode. 

** Squire Vallance ; long may he live with his bonny bride,” 
continued the man, while his companions applauded. ‘‘ He’s to 
roast an ox in honour o’ his wedding day, and sent round word, 
like the good gentleman he be, for us, the poor and the starv- 
ing, and the sick to be——” 

‘* Enough,” shouted Bulstrode ; and, turning to Vallance, he 
said : 

‘*Some o’ your frisky neighbour lads ha’ played ye a fine 
trick.” 

‘*And Squire Towers, like the good gentleman he is, is to 
broach the ale for all this day,” supplemented the beggar. 

‘*Squire Towers will see you hanged individually and 
collectively,” answered Mark, making towards his horse, which 
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stood by a tree. At this the host booed with all their might, 
and began to cast dark glances in the direction of the three. 

‘* We're like to find a hurrah’s nest here,” muttered Dug 
Gillies, fingering his pistols. 

Rube Haybittle shook his head. ‘*Them cocks wilna’ 
fight,” he said. 

Squire Vallance made a rapid estimate of the number and 
whispered to Bulstrode, who again confronted the crowd. 

**As ye ha’ truly said, Squire Vallance and Squire Towers 
are good gentlemen and true. They promised no ox nor any 
ale, nor ha’ they heard o’ such a thing; but as there appears 
to ha’ been a trick played on us all, the squires say that if 
you remain quiet here and promise that when all is over, ye will 
leave the heath at once, they will give to each and every one of ye 
two good pence to take wi’ ye. What say ye? Will ye go wi’ 
broken heads, or wi’ pence ?” 

Again the cheering was renewed, for all was not lost as 
at first seemed to be the case. Bulstrode turned to the two 
squires. 

** If I may make so bold, squires,” he said, impressively, ‘‘ I 
will say that ye ha’ met like men, and as the will is as good as 
the deed, ye ha’ fought honourable and like the gentlemen ye 
be. Now, what I say is that ye shake each other’s hand, and 
shake it now afore all these present.” 

There was nothing for it but to comply. Vallance advanced 
and shook Mark Towers his hand. 

‘* The most unsatisfactory bit of satisfaction I have met in my 
time,” Mark Towers muttered, as he rode through the beggar 
ranks ; and Bulstrode, as he galloped across the moor, solilo- 
quised . 

‘*T ha’ done my duty by all those that trusted in me, and 
duty has been my guide and my support all my days. I ha’ 
seconded the squires to their satisfaction, brought solace to a 
worthy lady, fed the poor and the needy, and filled my pockets 
with good yellow guineas. Blessed is the wit o’ man.” 














Some Royal Preasures. 


By Ernest M. Jessop. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WRITER. 
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SQ EFORE leaving the Grand Corridor, one must notice a 
lovely present from the Parsees. It is a carved ivory 
casket, lined with crimson velvet, and mounted and decorated 





with rosewood and 


silver. Carved in low 
relief in the centre is a 
winged figure, sur- 
mounting an altar with 
sacred fire. Beneath 
this is the terse, but 
expressive, inscription, 
‘‘From the Parsees.” 
The casket rests on a 








plinth, adorned on 
either side with carved 
chimeras, with golden 
wings and crowned 
heads, and bearing su- 
perb rubies in the 
centre of their fore- “— 
heads. On the carved 
back of plinth is the 
monogram, ‘* V.I.,” 
and the inscription, 
‘* Bombay, 1877.” The 
back also bears the 
Imperial Crown. 

Next to be noticed in the ‘‘ Large Dining Room” is the not 
very beautiful but certainly imposing silver-gilt punch-bowl. 
It was designed by Flaxman and manufactured by Rundell and 
Bridges for George IV. when Prince of Wales. Its proportions 
are so vast that the gilding alone is said to have cost £2,000. 
The ladle, which stands in front of the bowl, was made for our 
present Prince of Wales and is of very pretty design. 
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Throughout the collection one is constantly noticing rare 
specimens of clocks of all periods. Here, for instance, is a fine 
example of Louis Seize work by the celebrated ‘‘ Lepante ” of 
Paris. The case is ebonized with ormolu mounts. The move- 
ment, which is in perfect order, requires winding but once in 
twelve months. 

The Castle is a magnificent museum of old china, mostly so 
fine that one stands aghast at the mere thought of its enormous 
value. Look, for instance, at a set of three vases of ‘‘ Rose du 
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GEORGE [v.’s PUNCH BOWL 


Barry ” Sévres in the Grand Corridor. They are simply price- 
less. ‘The designs in front are beautifully painted amorini in 
panels ; those at the back, flowers on a white ground. The 
centre vase has a perforated top. The height of the vases is 
fourteen inches. Old Sévres, even when first made, was 
extremely expensive, but now can seldom be purchased except by 
millionaires. Not many years since a set of three small jar- 
dini¢res was sold by auction at Christie’s for £10,000. Single 
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plates have frequently been sold for 200 guineas and cups and 
saucers for 150 guineas each. In the ‘‘Green Drawing Room” 
we must look with admiration and wonder at the grand dessert 
service to which no rival exists. It was commenced at Sévres 
in 1784 for Louis XVI., and was purchased by George IV. The 
manufacture took about ten years of the time of the first ceramic 
artists in the world to complete. 
The ground of the pieces is of 
the most perfect ‘‘ Bleu du Roi” 
or ‘‘Gros Bleu.” The paintings, 
chiefly figure subjects in sylvan 
landscapes, are by the most emi- 
nent artists ever employed at the 
Royal manufactory. 

The portraits of the Queen 
and Prince Consort, which were 
exhibited in the Exhibition of 
1851, are very fine examples of 
modern Sévres work. These are 
haif-length portraits of the size 
of life, each painted on a single 
slab of porcelain. They are copies 
of the pictures by Winterhalter, 
and were executed by order of 
Louis Philippe as a present to Her 
Majesty. They were commenced 
just before the Revolution of 
1848, and were annexed by the 
Republican Government, but af- 
terwards surrendered to Louis ° 
Philippe as his private property 
and presented to Her Majesty. 

The Royal Sévres Porcelain 
works were first established as a 
private enterprise at Vincennes, LOUIS SEIZE CLOCK, BY LEPANTE. 
but, after Louis XV. became part 
proprietor of them, were removed in 1756 to their present 
position. 

In 1760 the King purchased the interests of the other pro- 
prietors, and the works have since remained the exclusive pro- 
perty of the French Government. It was not, however, until 
1768 that the true kaolin used in the manufacture was found in 
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France, near Limoges, and from that time date all the most 
celebrated pieces. 
The old Sévres porcelain manufactured from 1753 until the 
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FROM SREVRES DESSERT SBRVICE IN “ GREEN DRAWING Room.” 
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fall of Royalty in 1793, is marked with the well-known two L’s 
entwined with a small Roman A in the centre. During the 
Republic from 1793 to the end of 1800 the mark was simply F.R. 
From 1800 to 1804 M.N* Sévres. During the First Empire, 
1804 to 1814, Manufacture Impériale, Sévres, was stamped on 
the porcelain. From the Restoration to the Revolution of 1830 
the articles bore the Royal cipher, a double L or double C. 
From 1830 to 1834 the symbol of equality, a double equilateral 
triangle, was used, and from 1834 to 1848 the cipher of Louis 
Philippe. 

In the ‘‘ Green Drawing Room” is also a splendid set of four 
bronze and ormolu candelabra emblematical of the Seasons. 
They are probably the 
finest specimens of such 
work in existence. The 
designs, modelling of the | 
figures, and chasing of 
the ornaments are simply 
perfect. The work is 
either of the late Louis 
Quatorze or Louis Quinze 
period, when furniture 
bronzes of the finest class 
were being made in 
France. Unfortunately 
the artist’s name is not 
known, as they, in com- 
mon with most of the 
finest pieces of the period, 
are unsigned. 

In the ‘*‘ White Draw- 
ing Room,” the Sévres 
Cabinet of the Louis Seize 
period demands more than 
a cursory glance. From 
the elaborate character of its design and its finished workman- 
ship, it was probably made for a present to a Royal personage. 
Its porcelain panels are of ‘“CEil de Perdrix” turquoise. The 
plaques in the doors have paintings of flowers in baskets sus- 
pended by ribbons. The other concave plaques have bouquets 
of flowers with turquoise mounts. This is only one of a number 
of these rare cabinets in the private apartments. They are 
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such as 


mostly made by the first of the old French ‘‘ Ebénistes,’ 
the world-famed Riesener, Roentgen and the other giants of the 
Louis Seize period. The gilded bronze mounts are by the great 
Gouthiére, whose work, for design, modelling and finish, has never 
been equalled. His gilding also is so good, and so thickly laid on, 
as to have suffered no injury whatever from age. The same 
may also be said of the Louis Quatorze cabinet work of André 
Boule (born 1642) also to be seen at Windsor. As some indi- 
cation of the value of these works, I may mention a Boule cabi- 
net in the Jones collection at South Kensington, which was 
bought for £10,000. Similar prices were reached in several 
instances for Louis Seize cabinets, &c., at the Hamilton Palace 
sale some few years since. 

In the ‘White Drawing Room,” also must be noticed an 
interesting portrait signed and dated F. Winterhalter, 1843, of 
the Prince of Wales when a child. The Prince is dressed in a 
white satin frock, and stands beside a stool, on which is placed 
his black velvet hat with white feather. 

In returning for a short time to the ‘‘ Grand Corridor,” whose 
520 feet of length is literally crowded with objects of the greatest 
interest, one notices a beautiful little work. It is a white marble 
recumbent statue of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth of Clarence, 





H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF CLARENCE, 
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daughter of William IV., and, consequently, heir apparent to the 
throne of England. The statue, which is most gracefully | 
designed to represent a sleeping infant, bears the sculptor’s name, 














CASKET CONTAINING GENERAL GORDON'S B:BLE. 


W. Scoular Sc. It was bequeathed to Her Majesty by the 
Queen Dowager in 1849. Its subject, the little Princess, was 
born in 1820, and died in 1821. Consider the momentous con- 
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sequences involved in the death of such a tiny personage, who, 
had she lived, would have been Queen of England. 

In the ‘‘ Grand Corridor” also stands a remarkable casket or 
reliquary, composed of rock crystal and enamel, with silver-gilt 
mounts. The side panels are of finely engraved crystal. The 
casket, which is possibly German work of the seventeenth century, 
is surmounted by a silver-gilt group of St. George and the 
Dragon. But its claim to notice arises not so much from its own 
beauty, which is great, as from the relic which it contains. A 
thrill of emotion passes through the hearts of all spectators, when 
they learn that the Bible of that true Soldier of Heaven, General 
Gordon, rests within. The Book is one of the plainest descrip- 
tion, bound in common brown leather, but its much-worn appear- 
ance at once shows that it was in constant use. The sacred 
and much-prized little relic was presented to the Queen after 
Gordon’s sad death. 

The last work of art to be noticed in this wonderful corridor 
is a charming little bust by W. Behnes, of the Princess Victoria, 
now Her Majesty the Queen, at the age of ten years. It is of 
spotless white marble, and a perfect gem. 

On the subject of pictures in the grand old Castle, there is no 
time to dwell. Suffice it to say that all the best of the old 
masters are most worthily represented, both in the Stdte and 
Private apartments. For instance, in the ‘‘ Vandyke Room” are 
no less than twenty-two of that great master’s finest works, 
including that wonderful specimen ‘‘ Charles I., on a grey horse, 
accompanied by his master of the horse, M. de St. Antoine.” 
This masterpiece far exceeds in quality the picture by the same 
painter of the same subject, which was recently purchased by 
the nation for £17,500. Here is also the portrait of Henrietta 
Maria, mentioned by Pepys, the evergreen, in 1665. “I was 
only pleased at a very fine picture of the Queen’s Mother, when 
she was young, by Vandike ; a very good picture, and a lovely 
face.” In the ‘* Queen’s Private Audience Room” are also some 
fine Gainsborough portraits, and, let into the wood-work, glass- 
cases containing over two-hundred enamel portraits of Royal 
personages, from Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, to the 
Queen and Prince Consort, their children and grand-children. 
In the ‘‘ Grand Corridor” are some fine Canalettos, and a beau- 
tiful Cornelius Janssens, ‘‘ The ball given to Charles II. at the 
Hague, on his departure to England,” full of interesting detail 
and admirably preserved. Also a series by various modern 
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artists illustrating notable events during Her Majesty’s reign, 


as well as a fine Sir Joshua, ‘‘ Princess Sophia Matilda,” and 
some superlative Hogarths. 

In the ‘‘ Tapestry Room” are four panels of Gobelins 
tapestry, ‘‘ The Seasons.” These tapestries were gifts from the 
Court of France, and bear evidence of the fact, by the Fleur-de-lis 
being woven in the four corners of the border. Their date is 
about 1779. 


hs 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. (BY F. WINTERHALTER.) 
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The Private Chapel is a good example of modern Gothic work, 
in perfect harmony with much of the Castle. 

It may not be generally known that the name Windsor is 
from the Saxon Windleshora, winding banks. Windsor as a 
Royal Castle is mentioned in Domesday book. King John lay 
at Windsor during the conference at Runnymede. The Round 
Tower was built by Edward III., and the Terraces were made by 
Queen Elizabeth. Charles II. added the Star buildings. Grinling 
Gibbons carved all the beautiful floral festoons in the different 
rooms. 

Before quitting the Castle collection, it is only just to acknow- 
ledge the great assistance rendered to me by the able and courteous 
Inspector, Mr. Leonard Collmann, without whose intelligent 
services it would have been impossible to supply so many details 
of the various objects noticed. 

The Queen, herself a world-renowned lover of art, takes an 
extreme interest in her collection, and no alterations can be made 
without her sanction. So accurate is her memory that even after 
an absence of months, she at once detects any alteration in the 
placing of objects, no matter how small. Long may the Great 
Sovereign and Gracious Lady live to enjoy the treasures of her 
wonderful Castle. 































(THE END.) 
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“ JOHN KENYON HAD RISEN TO HIS FEET TO GREET THE GIRL AND OFFER HIS CHAIR.” 








SF Uoman Jntervenes. 


By RosBert Barr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 





























CHAPTER V. 


OHN KENYON, deserted by his only friend on board, made 
no complaint, nor did he endeavour to make up for his loss 
by finding new acquaintances. He was not a man who 

formed friendships readily, but fate was kind to him, and had 
already set about adjusting the balance of profit and loss ; more- 
over fate, who likes to do things in a fitting manner, used the 
deserter as an instrument. 

Wentworth’s conscience seemed to be troubling him because 
he left his old friend so much alone going East, whereas they had 
been constantly together on the trip Westward ; therefore he con- 
- sidered it his duty to make an apology to Kenyon every morning, 
before placing himself for the rest of the day under the fascinat- 
ing influence of Miss Brewster. 

‘* There is nothing you wish to talk with me about, is there, 
Kenyon ?” asked Wentworth on one of these occasions, looking 
down at his friend seated in his deck chair. 

‘* Nothing whatever.” 

‘*Then you don’t mind——” 

‘Not in the least,” interrupted Kenyon, with a smile. 

‘*T want you to do some energetic thinking about our mine, 
you know, so that you will be ready to open the campaign when 
we reach London. Thinking which is worth anything is best done 
in solitude, Kenyon, so I will not bother you for an hour or two.” 

Again Kenyon smiled, but made no reply, and Wentworth 
departed. 

The elderly gentleman whose chair was next to Kenyon’s, 
looked round at the young man when his friend mentioned the 
mine and his name. 

‘* Are you Mr. Kenyon, the mining expert ?” he asked, whea 
Wentworth walked away. 

‘*I am a mining engineer,” answered Kenyon with some 
surprise. 

‘* Did you go out to Canada to report on mines there for the 
London Syndicate ? ” 

‘*Why do you ask?” said Kenyon, all his native caution 
being aroused in a moment, on hearing the astonishing question. 

The elderly gentleman laughed. ‘‘ Because I am, in a mea- 
sure, responsible for you,” he said. ‘‘ I am Mr. Longworth—John 
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Longworth, of the City—aad a member of the London Syndi- 
cate. Two names were proposed—Scotton’s and yours. I voted 
for you ; not that I knew anything about you, but some of the 
others seemed very anxious that Scotton should go, so I thought 
it best to vote for you. Therefore, you see, as 1 said before, I 
am partly responsible for your being here.” 

**T hope you will not be dissatisfied with the result, Mr. 
Longworth.” 

‘*T hope not myself. I can see that you are a cautious man, 
and those who recommended you vouched for your capabilities, so 
with caution and capacity a man should succeed. I intended to 
visit the properties, but I was detained so long in the West that I 
did not have time to go North. How did you find the mines?” 

‘* Since you complimented me on my caution, Mr. Longworth, 
I should be sorry to forfeit your good opinion by answering your 
questions.” 

‘*Quite right; quite right,” said the elderly gertleman, 
laughing again. ‘‘That’s one for you, and a very good one 
too. I must tell that to my daughter; and here she comes. 
Edith, my dear, this is Mr. Kenyon, who went out to examine 
our mines. Curious, isn’t it, that we should have been talking 
about them this very morning? Mr. Kenyon, I call my daughter 
my confidential man of business; she has been all over the 
world with me. I never make any investments without con- 
sulting her, so I warn you that she will ask you more insidious 
questions about the mines than I shall.” 

John Kenyon had risen to his feet to greet the girl and to 
offer her his chair. 

‘*No, thank you,” she said, ‘‘I want to walk. I merely 
came to see if my father was all right. I was very much dis- 
appointed that we did not go to Canada this time, as I wished to 
see something of the snow-shoeing and tobogganing there. I 
suppose there was no tobogganing where you were?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Kenyon ; ‘‘ even out among the mines they 
had a toboggan slide, on which one trip satisfied me; and on 
several journeys I had to wear snow-shoes myself.” 

‘* How interesting,” said the girl. And, the next thing John 
knew, he was walking the deck with her, relating his experi- 


ences. This walk was the first of many, and from that time 


forward Kenyon did not miss his friend Wentworth. 

Edith Longworth can hardly be called a typical representative 
of the English girl. She had the English girl’s education, but 
she had not the training of the average English girl. She had 
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lost her mother in early life, which makes a great difference ‘in 
a girl’s training, however wealthy her father may be ; and Edith’s 
father was wealthy, there was no doubt of that. Ask any City 
man about the standing of John Longworth, and you will learn 
that the ‘‘ house ” is well thought of. People said he was lucky, 
but John Longworth asserted that there was no such thing as luck 
in business—in which statement he was very likely not correct. 
He had large investments in almost every quarter of the globe. 
When he went into a thing he went into it thoroughly. People 
talk of the inadvisability of putting all one’s eggs into one basket, 
but John Longworth was a believer in doing that very thing— 
and in watching the basket. Not that he had all his eggs in 
one basket, or in even one kind of a basket, but when John Long- 
worth was satisfied with the particular variety of basket presented 
to him, he put alarge number of eggsin it. When anything was 
offered for investment—whether it was a mine, a brewery, ora 
railway—John Longworth took an expert’s opinion upon it, and 
then the chances were that he would disregard the advice given. 
He was in the habit of going personally to see what had been 
offered to him. If the enterprise were big enough, he thought 
little of taking a voyage to the other side of the world for the 
sole purpose of looking the investment over. 

When Edith Longworth was pronounced finished as far as 
education was concerned, she became more and more the com- 
panion of her father. She went with him on his long journeys, 
and so had been several times to America, once to the Cape, and 
one long voyage, with Australia as the objective point, had taken 
her completely around the world. She inherited much of her 
father’s shre'vdness, and there is no doubt that if Miss Long- 
worth had been cast upon her own resources, she would have 
become an excellent woman of business. She knew exactly the 
extent of her father’s investments, and she was his confidante in 
a way that few women are with their male relatives. The old 
man had great faith in Edith’s opinion, although he rarely 
acknowledged it. Having been together so much on such long 
voyages they naturally became, in a way, boon companions. 
Thus _ Edith’s education was very unlike that of the ordinary 
English girl, and this particular training caused her to develop 
into a different kind of a woman than she would have been if 
her mother had lived. 

The friendship between Edith Longworth and John Kenyon 
ripened so rapidly that on the day Wentworth had his last dis- 
quieting interview with Jennie Brewster, thcy also were discussing 
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mining properties, but in somewhat different fashion. Kenyon 
confided to the girl that his own hopes and fears were wrapped 
up in a mine. 

After completing their work for the London Syndicate, the 
young men had transacted a little business on their own account. 
They visited together a mica mine, which was barely paying 
expenses, and which the owners were anxious to sell. The 
mine was owned by the Austrian Mining Company, whose agent, 
Von Brent, Kenyon had met in Ottawa. Kenyon’s educated 
eye had told him that the white mineral they were placing on the 
dump at the mouth of the mine was more valuable than the mica 
for which they were mining. Kenyon was scrupulously honest— 
a quality somewhat at a discount in the mining business—and it 
seemed to him hardly fair that he should take advantage of the 
ignorance of Von Brent regarding the mineral on the dump. 
Wentworth had some trouble in overcoming his friend’s scruples. 
He insisted that knowledge always had to be paid for, in law, 
medicine, or mineralogy, and therefore-that they were perfectly 
justified in profiting by their superior wisdom. So it came about 
that the young men took to England with them a three months’ 
option on the mine, which means that for three months they were 
to have the privilege of buying the property at a certain figure 
named in the legal document which was called, in mining 
language, the ‘‘ option.” 

‘* Well, I am sure,” said Miss Longworth, when Kenyon had 
given her all the details, ‘‘ if you are confident that the mine is 
a good one, you could see no one who would help you more in 
that way than my father. He has been looking at a brewery 
business in which he thought of investing, and with which he 
has concluded to have nothing to do, so he will be anxious to 
find something reliable to take its place. How much would be 
required for the purchase of the mine you mention ?” 

‘* I thought of asking £50,000 for it,” said Kenyon, flushing 
as he thought of his temerity in doubling the price of the mine, 
and adding £10,000 to it. However, Wentworth and he had 
estimated the probable value of the mine, and had concluded 
that selling it at that price, which would give them £30,000 to 
divide between them, they were selling a mine which was really 
worth very much more, and that would soon pay tremendous 
dividends on the £50,000. He expected the young woman 
would seem rather impressed by the amount. He was therefore 
very much surprised when she said— 

*« £50,000! Is that all? Then I am afraid my father would 
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have nothing to do with it. He deals only with large businesses, 
and a Company with a capital of but £50,000 I am sure he 
would not look at.” 

‘* You speak of £50,000,” said Kenyon, ‘‘ as though it were 
a trifle. To me it seems an immense fortune.” 

‘*You are not wealthy, then?” said the girl, with apparent 
interest. 

‘* No,” replied the young man, ‘“ far from it.” 

‘*] will speak to my father, if you like, but I doubt if it 
would do much good. Perhaps William might take it up. You 
have not met my cousjn yet, | think ?” 

‘*No. Is he the young man who sits next to you at table ?” 

‘*Yes. Except when there, he spends most of his time in 
the smoking-room, I believe. He is in father’s office in the 
City, and we are both very anxious that he shall succeed in 
business. That is why father took him with us to America. 
He wants to interest him, and it seems almost impossible to 
interest William in anything. He doesn’t like America ; I think 
it’s the beer.” 

‘*T didn’t like their beer, myself,” admitted Kenyon. 

‘* Well, I shall arrange a meeting between you and William, 
and then you can talk it over. I know father would be pleased 
if he became interested in forming a mining company, or in any- 
thing, in fact.” 

After Edith Longworth left him, Kenyon waited where he was 
for some time, hoping Wentworth would come along, so that he 
might tell him of their possible new partner; but the young 
man did not appear. At last Kenyon rose and began to search 
for him. He passed along the deck, but found no trace of his 
friend. He looked for a moment into the smoking-room, but 
Wentworth was not there. He went downstairs to the saloon, 
but his search below was equally fruitless. Coming up on deck 
again he saw Miss Brewster sitting alone reading a paper- 
covered novel. 

‘*Have you seen my friend Wentworth?” he asked the 
young woman. 

She laid the book, open-faced, upon her lap, and looked 
quickly up at Kenyon before answering. 

‘I saw him not very long ago, but I don’t know where he is 
now. Perhaps you will find him in his state-room; in fact, I 
think it more than likely heis there.” With that Miss Brewster 
resumed her reading. 

Kenyon descended to the state-room and opened the door. 
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Wentworth sat upon the plush-covered sofa, with his head in 
his hands. At the opening of the door he started and looked 
for a moment at his friend, apparently not seeing him. His face 
was so grey and ghastly that Kenyon placed his hand against 
the wall for support as he saw it. 

‘*My God! George,” he cried. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you? What has happened? Tell me.” 

Wentworth gazed in front of him with glassy eyes for a 
moment, but did not answer. ‘Then his head dropped again in 
his hands, and he groaned aloud. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* TELL me what has happened,” repeated John Kenyon. 

Wentworth looked up at him. ‘‘ Everything has happened,” 
he answered. 

‘*What do you mean, George? Are you ill? What is the 
matter with you ?” 

‘*T am worse than ill, John; a great deal worse than ill. 
I wish I were ill.” 

‘That wouldn’t help things, whatever is wrong. Come, 
wake up. Tell me what the trouble is.” 

‘* John, I am a fool—-an ass—a gibbering idiot.” 

‘** Admitting that—what then ?” 

**T trusted a woman—imbecile that I am; and now—now— 
I’m what you see me.” 

‘*Has—has Miss Brewster anything to do with it?” asked 
Kenyon, suspiciously. 

** She has everything to do with it.” 

“Has she—rejected you, George?” 

‘What! ¢hat gir!? Oh, you’re the idiot now. Do you 
think I would ask her?” 

**I cannot be blamed for jumping at conclusions. You must 
remember ‘that girl,’ as you call her, has had most of your 
company during this voyage; and most of your good words 
when you were not with her. What zs the matter? What has 
she to do with your trouble ?” 

Wentworth paced up and down the narrow limits of the 
state-room as if he were caged. He smote his hand against his 
thigh, while Kenyon looked at him in wonder. 

**T don’t know how I can tell you, John,” he said. ‘‘I must, 
of course ; but I don’t know how I can.” 

**Come on deck with me.” 
‘* Never.” 
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‘* Come out, I say, into the fresh air. It is stuffy here, and, 
besides, there is more danger of being overheard in the state- 
room than on deck. Come along, old fellow.” He caught his 
companion by the arm, and partly dragged him out of the room, 
closing the door behind him. 

‘* Pull yourself-together,” he said. ‘‘A little fresh air will do 
you good.” 

They made their way to the deck, and, linking arms, walked 
up and down. For a long time Wentworth said nothing, and 
Kenyon had the tact to hold his peace. Suddenly Wentworth 
noticed that they were pacing back and forth in front of Miss 
Brewster, so he continued his walk around to the other side of 
the ship. After a few turns up and down, he said, ‘‘ You 
remember Rivers, of course?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* He was employed on that vile sheet, The New York Argus.’ 

‘*T suppose it is a vile sheet. I don’t remember ever seeing 
it. Yes, I know he was connected with that paper. What 
then? What has Miss Brewster to do with Rivers?” 

‘* She is one of Zhe Argus staff, too.” 

‘George Wentworth, you don’t mean to tell me that !” 

TT 

‘* And is she here to find out about the mine ?” 

‘* Exactly. She was put on the job after Rivers had failed.” 

‘* George !” said Kenyon, suddenly dropping his companion’s 
arm, and facing him. ‘‘ What have you told her?” 

‘* There is the misery of it. I have told her everything.” 

‘* My dear fellow, how could you be——” 

**Oh, I know—I know. I know everything you would say. 
Everything you can say I have said to myself, and ten times 
more and ten times worse. There is nothing you can say of me 
more bitter than what I think about myself.” 

‘* Did you tell her anything about my report ?” 

‘I told her everything, everything! Do you understand ? 
She is going to telegraph from Queenstown the full essence of 
our reports—of both our reports.” 

‘* Heavens ! this is fearful. Is there no way to prevent her 
sending it ?” ; 

‘* If you think you can prevent her, I wish you would try it.” 

‘** How did you find it out? Did she tell you?” 

‘* Oh, it doesn’t matter how I found it out. I did find it out. 
A man told me who she was; then I asked her, and she was 
perfectly frank about it. She read me the report even.” 
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** Read it to you ?” 
‘* Yes, read it to me, and punctuated it in my presence—put 
in some words that I suggested as being better than those she 
had used. Oh, it was the coolest piece of work you ever saw.” 
‘* But there must be some way of preventing her getting 
that account to New York in time. You see, all we have to do 
is to wire your people to hand in our report tothe Directors, and 
then her report is forestalled. She has to telegraph from a British 
office, and it seems to me that we could stop her in some way.” 

** As, for instance, how ?” 

** Oh, I don’t know just how at the moment, but we ought 
to be able to do it. If it was a man, we could have him arrested 
as a dynamiter or something ; but a woman, of course, is more 
difficult to deal with. George, I would appeal to her better 
nature if I were you.” 

Wentworth laughed sneeringly. ‘‘ Better nature?” he 
said. ‘‘ She hasn’t any ; and that is not the worst of it. She 
has ‘calculated,’ as she calls it, all the possibilities in the affair; 
she ‘calculates’ that we will reach Queenstown about Saturday 
night. If we do, she will get her report through in time to be 
published on Sunday in Zhe New York Argus. If that is the 
case, then see where our telegram will be. We telegraph our 
people to send in the report. It reaches the office Saturday 
night, and is not read. The office closes at two o’clock ; but 
even if they got it, and understood the urgency of the matter, 
they could not place the papers before the Directors until Mon- 
day morning, and by Monday morning it will be in the London 
financial sheets.” 

“George, that woman is a fiend.” 

‘*No, she isn’t, John. She is merely a clever American 
journalist, who thinks she has done a very good piece of work 
indeed, and who, through the stupidity of one man, has suc- 
ceeded, that’s all.” 

‘* Have you made any appeal to her at all?” 

‘Oh, haven’t 1? Of course I have. What good did it do? 
She merely laughed at me. Don’t you understand? That is 
what she is here for. Her whole voyage is for that one pur- 
pose; and it’s not likely the woman is going to forego her 
triumph after having succeeded—more especially as somebody 
else in the same office has failed. That’s what gives additional 
zest to what she has done. The fact that Rivers has failed, and 
she has succeeded, seems to be the great feather in her cap.” 

‘*Then,” said Kenyon, ‘‘ I’m going to appeal to Miss Brew- 
ster myself.” x 
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** Very well. 


can, John, there’s a good fellow. 


alone somewhere.” 





I wish you joy of your job. 
Meanwhile, I want to be 
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But do what you 


Wentworth went down the stairway that led to the steerage 


department, and 
for a few mo- 
ments sat among 
the steerage pas- 
sengers. Then 
he climbed up 
another ladder, 
and got to the 
very front of the 
ship. Here he 
sat down on a 
coil of rope, and 
thought over the 
situation. Think- 
ing, however, did 
him very little 
good. He real- 
ised that, even if 
he got hold of 
the paper Miss 
Brewster had, 
she could easily 
write out = an- 
other. She had 
the facts in her 
head, and all that 
she needed to do 
was to get to a 
telegraph office, 
and there write 
out her message. 

Meanwhile 
Kenyon took a 
few turns up and 
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“SAT DOWN ON A COIL OF ROPE, AND THOUGHT OVER THE SITUATION.” 

















down the deck thinking deeply on the same subject. He passed 
over to the side where Miss Brewster sat, but on coming opposite 
her had not the courage to take his place beside her. She was 
calmly reading her book. Three times he came opposite her, 
paused for a moment, and then continued his hopeless march. 
He saw that his courage was not going to be sufficient for the 
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task, and yet he felt the task must be accomplished. He didn’t 
know how to begin. He didn’t know what inducement to offer 
the young woman for foregoing the fruits of her ingenuity. He 
felt that this was the weak point in his armour. The third time 
he paused in front of Miss Brewster; she looked up and motioned 
him to the chair beside her, saying : 

‘* 1 do not know you very well, Mr. Kenyon, but I know who 
you are. Won't you sit down beside me for a moment?” The 
bewildered man sat down on the chair she indicated. 

‘*Now, Mr. Kenyon, I know just what is troubling you. 
You have passed three or four times wishing to sit down beside 
me and yet afraid to venture. Is that not true?” 

** Quite true.” 

‘*] knew it was. Now I know also what you have come for. 
Mr. Wentworth has told you what the trouble is. He has told 
you that he has given me all the particulars about the mines, 
hasn't he?” 

‘** He has.” 

**And he has gone off to his state-room to think over the 
matter, and has left the affair in your hands, and you imagine 
you can come here to me and, perhaps, talk me out of sending 
that despatch to Zhe Argus. Isn’t that your motive ?” 

‘* That is about what I hope to be able to do,” said Kenyon, 
mopping his brow. 

‘** Well, I thought I might just as well put you out of your 
misery at once. You take things very seriously, Mr. Kenyon, I 
can see that. Now don’t you?” 

‘**T am afraid I do.” 

‘* Why, of course you do. The publication of this, as I told 
Mr. Wentworth, will really not matter at all. It will not be any 
reflection on either of you, because your friends will be sure that 
if you had known to whom you were talking, you would never 
have said anything about the mines.” 

Kenyon smiled grimly at this piece of comfort. 

‘*Now, I have been thinking about something since Mr. 
Wentworth went away. I am really very sorry for him. Iam 
more sorry than I can tell.” 

‘* Then,” said John, ‘‘ won’t you—— 

‘*No, I won't, so we needn’t recur to that phase of the 
subject. That is what I am here for, and, no matter what you 
say, the despatch is going to be sent. Now it is better to 
understand that at the first, and then it will create no trouble 
afterwards. Don’t you think that is the best?” 

** Probably,” answered the wretched man. 
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‘* Well then, let us start there. I will say in the cablegram 
that the information comes from neither Mr. Kenyon nor Mr. 
Wentworth.” 

‘Yes, but that wouldn’t be true.” 

‘* Why, of course it wouldn’t be true, but that doesn’t matter, 
does it?” 

‘* Well, on our side of the water,” said Kenyon, ‘‘ we think 
that the truth does matter.” | 

Miss Brewster laughed heartily. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ what little tact you have. ; 

How does it concern you whether it is . 
trueornot. If there is any falsehood & 















it is not youwho 
tell it, so you 
are free from all 
blame. Indeed 
you are free 
from all blame 
anyhow, in this | 
affair; it is all 

your friend 
Wentworth’s 





“*won’T YOU SIT DOWN BESIDE ME, FOR A MOMENT?’”’ 


fault ; but still, if it hadn’t been Wentworth, it would have been 
you.” 

Kenyon looked up at her incredulously. 

‘*Oh yes, it would,” she said, nodding confidently at him. 
**You must not flatter yourself because Mr. Wentworth told 
me everything about it, that you wouldn’t have done just the 
same, if I had had to find it out from you. All men are pretty 
much alike where women are concerned.” 

‘Can I say nothing to you, Miss Brewster, which will keep 
you from sending the message to America?” 

**You cannot, Mr. Kenyon, I thought we had settled that 
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at the beginning. I see there is no use talking to you. I will 
return to my book, which is very interesting. Good morning, 
Mr. Kenyon.” 

Kenyon felt the hopelessness of his project quite as much as 
Wentworth had done, and, ‘thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets, he wandered disconsolately up and down the deck. 

As he went to the other side of the deck, he met Miss Long- 
worth walking alone. She smiled a cordial welcome to him, so 
he turned and changed his step to suit hers. 

** May I walk with you a few minutes ?” he said. 

**Certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘ What is the matter? You 
are looking very unhappy.” 

‘* My comrade and myself are in great trouble, and I thought 
I would like to talk with you about it.” 

‘**T am sure if there is anything I can do to help you, I shall 
be most glad to do it.” 

‘*Perhaps you may suggest something. You see, two men 
dealing with one woman are perfectly helpless.” 

** Ah, who is the one woman—not I, is it?” 

**No, not you, Miss Longworth. I wish it were, then we 
would have no trouble.” , 

‘**Oh, thank you.” 

** You see, it is like this: When we were in Quebec—I think 
I-told you about that—7he New York Argus sent a man to find 
out what we had reported, or were going to report, to the 
London Syndicate.” 

‘* Yes, you told me that.” 

‘* Rivers was his name. Well, this same paper, finding that 
Rivers had failed after having stolen the documents, has tried 
a much more subtle scheme, which promises to be much more 
successful. They have put on board this ship a young woman, 
who has gained a reputation for learning secrets not intended 
for the public. This young woman is Miss Brewster, who sits 
next Wentworth at the table. Fate seems to have played right 
into her hand and placed her beside him. They became acquainted, 
and, unfortunately, my friend has told her a great deal about the 
mines, which she seemed to have an interest in. Or rather, she 
pretended to have an interest in him, and so he spoke, being, of 
course, off his guard. There is no more careful fellow in the world 
than George Wentworth, but a man does not expect that a pri- 
vate conversation with a lady will ever appear in a newspaper.” 

‘* Naturally not.” 

“Very well, that is the state of things. In some manner 
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Wentworth came to know that this young woman was the 
special correspondent of Zhe New York Argus. He spoke to her 
about it, and she is perfectly frank in saying she is here solely 
for the purpose of finding out what the reports will be, and that 
the moment she gets to Queenstown she will cable what she has 
discovered to New York.” 

‘“‘Dear me, that is very perplexing. What have you 
done?” 

‘*We have 
done nothing 
so far, or 
rather, I 
should say, 
we have done 
everything we 
could think 
of, and have 
accomplished 
nothing. 
Wentworth 
has appealed 
to her, and I 
made a clumsy 
attempt at an 
appeal . also, 
but it was of 
no use. I feel w/ 
my own help- 
lessness in 
this matter, 
and Went- 
worth is com- 
pletely broken 
down over 
it.” 


— 





*‘HK TURNED AND CHANGED HIS STEPS TO SUIT HERS.” 


‘‘ Poor fellow, I am sure of that. Let me think a moment.” 

They walked up and down the deck in silence for two or three 
turns. Then Miss Longworth looked up at Kenyon and said : 

‘* Will you place this matter in my hands?” 

‘* Certainly ; if you will be so kind as to take any interest in it.” 

‘*T take a great deal of interest. Of course, you know my 
father is deeply concerned in it also, so | am acting in a measure 
for him.” 
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** Have you any plan?” 

“Yes; my plan is simply this: The young woman is 
working for money; now, if we can offer her more than her 
paper gives, she will very quickly accept, or | am much mistaken 
in the kind of woman she is.” 

** Ah, yes,” said Kenyon ; ‘‘ but we haven’t the money, you 
see.” 

‘*Never mind, the money will be quickly forthcoming. 
Don’t trouble any more about it. I am sure that can be 
arranged.” 

Kenyon thanked her, looking his gratitude rather than 
speaking it, for he was an unready man, and she bade him good- 
bye until she could think over her plan. 

That evening there was a tap at the state-room door of Miss 
Jennie Brewster. 

‘**Come in,” cried the young woman. 

Miss Longworth entered, and the occupant of the room 
looked up, with a frown, from her writing. 

‘*May I have a few moments’ conversation with you?” 
asked Miss Longworth. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss Jennie BREWSTER was very much annoyed at being 
interrupted, and she took no pains to conceal her feelings. She 
was writing an article entitled, ‘‘ How People Kill Time on 
Shipboard,” and she did not wish to be disturbed ; besides, as 
she often said of herself, she was not ‘‘ a woman’s woman,” and 
she neither liked, nor was liked by, her own sex. 

‘*] desire a few moments’ conversation with you, if I have 
your permission,” said Edith Longworth, as she closed the door 
behind her. , 

** Certainly,’ 
down ?” 

‘*Thank you,” replied the other, as she took a seat on the 
sofa. ‘*I do not know just how to begin what I wish to say. 
Perhaps it will be better to commence by telling you that I know 
why you are on board this steamer.” 

** Yes ; and why am I on board the steamer, may I ask ?” 

‘*You are here, I understand, to get certain information 
from Mr. Wentworth. You have obtained it, and it is in refe- 
rence to this that I have come to see you.” 

‘* Indeed! and are you so friendly with Mr. Wentworth that 


answered Jennie Brewster. ‘‘ Will you sit 





you 


**T scarcely know Mr. Wentworth at all.” 
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‘Then why do you come on a mission from him ?” 

‘“‘It is not a mission from him. It is not a mission from 
anyone. I was speaking to Mr. Kenyon, or rather, Mr. Kenyon 
was speaking to me about a subject which troubled him greatly. 
It is a subject in which my father is interested. My father is a 
member of the London Syndicate, and he naturally would not 
desire to have your intended cable message sent to New York.” 

‘* Really ; are you quite sure that you are not speaking less 
for your father than for your friend Kenyon ?” 

Anger burned in Miss Longworth’s face, and flashed from 
her eyes as she answered : 

‘*You must not speak to me in that way.” 

‘* Excuse me, I shall speak to you in just the way I please. I 
did not ask for this conference ; you did, and as you have taken 
it upon yourself to come into this room uninvited, you will have 
to put up with what you hear. Those who interfere with other 
people’s business, as a general thing, do not have a nice time.” 

‘*I quite appreciated all the possible disagreeableness of 
coming here, when I came.” 

‘*T am glad of that, because if you hear anything you do 
not like, you will not be disappointed, and will have only yourself 
to thank for it.” 

‘* 1 would like to talk about this matter in a spirit of friendli- 
ness, if I can. I think no good is to be attained by speaking in 
any other way.” 

“Very well, then. What excuse have you to give me 
for coming to my state-room to talk about business which does 
not concern you ?” 

‘* Miss Brewster, it does concern me-—it concerns my father, 
and that concerns me. Iam, in a measure, my father’s private 
secretary, and am intimately acquainted with all the business he 
has in hand. This particular business is his affair, and therefore 
mine. That is the reason I am here.” 

** Are you sure?” 

**Am I sure of what?” 

** Are you sure that what you say is true?” 

‘*T am not in the habit of speaking anything but the truth.” 

‘* Perhaps you flatter yourself that is the case, but it does not 
deceive me. You merely come here because Mr. Kenyon is in a 
muddle about what I am going todo. Isn’t that the reason?” 

Miss Longworth saw that her task was going to be even 
harder than she had expected. 

‘* Suppose we let all question of motive rest? I have come here 
—I have asked your permission to speak on this subject, and you 
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have given me the permission. Having done so, it seems to me you 
should hear me out. You say that I should not be offended , 

**] didn’t say so. I do not care a rap whether you are 
offended or not.” 

**You at least said I might hear something that would not 
‘ibe pleasant. What I wanted to say is this. I have taken 
the risk of that, and, as you remark, whether I am offended or 
not does not matter. Now we will come to the point < 

‘* Just before you come to the point, please let me know if Mr. 
Kenyon told you he had spoken to me on this subject already ? ” 

‘* Yes, he told me so.” 

‘* Did he tell you that his friend Wentworth had also had a 
conversation with me about it ?” 

‘* Yes, he told me that also.” 

‘* Very well, then, if those two men can do nothing to shake 
my purpose, how do you expect to do it ?” 

‘* That is what I am about to tell you. This is a commercial 
world, and I am a commercial man’s daughter. I recognise the 
fact that you are going to cable this information for the money 
it brings. Is that not the case?” 

‘** It is partly the case.” 

‘* For what other consideration do you work, then?” 

‘For the consideration of being known as one of the best 
newspaper women in the city of New York. That is the other 
consideration.” 

‘*T understood you were already known as the most noted 
newspaper woman in New York.” 

This remark was much more diplomatic than Miss Longworth 
herself suspected. 

Jennie Brewster looked rather pleased, then she said : 

‘*Oh, I don’t know about.that, but I intend it shall be so 
before a year is past.” 

‘*Very well, you have plenty of time to accomplish your 
object without using the information you have obtained on board 
this ship. Now, as I was saying, 7he New York Argus pays you 
a certain amount for doing this work. If you will promise not 
to send the report over to that paper, I will give you a cheque for 
double the sum Zhe Argus will pay you, besides refunding all 
your expenses twice over.” 

‘In other words, you ask me to be bribed and refuse to 
perform my duty to the paper.” 

“It isn’t bribery. I merely pay you, or will pay you, 
double what you will receive from that paper. I presume your 
connection with the paper is purely commercial. You work for 
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it because you receive a certain amount of money ; if the editor 
found someone who would do the same work cheaper, he would 
at once employ that person, and your services would be no 
longer required. Is that not true?” 

‘* Yes, it is true.” 

‘* Very well, then, the question of duty hardly enters into 
such a compact. They have sent you on what would be to 
most people a very difficult mission. You have succeeded. 
You have, therefore, in your possession something to sell. 
The New York paper will pay you a certain sum in cash for it. 
I offer you, for the same article, double the price 7he New York 
Argus will pay you. Is that not a fair offer?” 

Jennie Brewster had arisen. She clasped and unclasped her 
hands nervously. For a small space of time nothing was said, 
and Edith Longworth imagined she had gained her point. The 
woman standing looked down at the woman sitting. 

‘* Do you know all the particulars about the attempt to get 
this information ?”’ asked Miss Brewster. 

‘*T know some of them. What particulars do you mean?” 

‘“*Do you know that a man from Zhe Axgus tried to get 
this information from Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Wentworth in 
Canada?” 

‘* Yes; I know about that.” 

‘*Do you know that he stole the reports, and that they were 
taken from him before he could use them ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*Do you know he offered Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Wentworth 
double the price the London Syndicate would have paid them, on 
condition they gave him a synopsis of the reports ?” 

‘* Yes, I know that also.” 

‘*Do you know that, in doing what he asked, they would not 
have been keeping back for a single day the real report from the 
people who engaged them? You know all that, do you?” 

‘* Yes, I know all that.” 

‘* Very well, then. Now you ask me to do very much more 
than Rivers asked them ; because you ask me to keep my paper 
completely in the dark about the information I have got. Isn’t 
that so?” 

‘Yes, you can keep them in the dark until after the report has 
been given to the Directors; then, of course, you can do what 
you please with the information.” 

‘* Ah, but by that time it will be of no value. By that time 
it will have been published in the London financial papers. At 
that time anybody can get it. Isn’t that the case?” 
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‘**T suppose so.” 

‘* Now, I want to ask you one other question, Miss—Miss— 
I don’t think you told me your name.” 

‘* My name is Edith Longworth.” 

‘* Very well, Miss Longworth. I want to ask you one more 
question. What do you think of the conduct of Mr. Kenyon and 
Mr. Wentworth in refusing to take double what they had been 
promised for making the report ? ” 

** What do I think of them ?” repeated the girl. 

**Yes, what do you think of them? You hesitate. You 
realise that you are in acorner. You think Mr. Wentworth and 
Mr. Kenyon did very nobly in refusing Rivers’ offer ? ” 

** Certainly I do.” 

**So do I. I think they acted rightly, and did as any hon- 
ourable men should do. Now, when you think that, Miss 
Longworth, how dare you come and offer me double, or three 
times, or four times, the amount my paper gives to me for getting 
this information ? Do you think that I am any less honourable 
than Kenyon or Wentworth? Your offer is an insult to me— 
nobody but a woman, and a woman of your class, would have 
made it. Kenyon wouldn’t have made it. Wentworth wouldn’t 
have made it. You come here to bribe me. You come here to 
do exactly the same thing that J. K. Rivers tried to do for The 
Argus in Canada. You think money will purchase anything, 
that is the thought of all your class. Now, I want you to 
understand that I am a woman of the people. I was born and 
brought up in poverty, in New York. You were born and 
brought up, amid luxury, in London. I have suffered privation 
and hardships that you know nothing of, and, even if you read 
about them, you wouldn’t understand. You, with the impu- 
dence of your class, think you can come to me and bribe me to 
betray my employer. I am here to do a certain thing, and I am 
going to do that certain thing in spite of all the money that 
all the Longworths ever possessed, or ever will possess. Do 
I make myself sufficiently plain ?” 

‘**Certainly, Miss Brewster. I don’t think anyone could mis- 
understand you.” 

‘* Well, I am glad of that, because one can never tell how 
thickheaded some people may be.” 

**Do you think there is any parallel between your case 
and Mr. Wentworth’s ?” 

‘Of course Ido. We were each sent to do a certain piece 
of work. We each did our work. We have both been offered 
a bribe tocheat our employers of the fruits of our labour ; only in 
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my case it is very much worse than in Wentworth’s, because his 
employers would not have suffered, while mine will.” 

‘*This is all very plausible, Miss Brewster, but now allow 
me to tell you that what you have done is a most dishonourable 
thing, and that you are a disgrace to our common womanhood. 
You have managed, during a very short acquaintance, to win 
the confidence of a man—there is a class of woman who know 
how to do that—I thank Heaven I am not of that class; I 
prefer to belong to the class you have just now been reviling. 
Some men have an inherent respect for all women ; Mr. Went- 
worth is apparently one of those, and, while he was on his guard 
with a man, he was not on his guard with a woman. You took 
advantage of that, and you managed to secure certain informa- 
tion which you knew he would never have given you if he had 
thought it was to be published. You stole that information just 
as disreputably as that man stole the documents from Mr. 
Kenyon’s pocket. You talk of your honour and your truth when 
you did such a contemptible thing! Yow prate of unbribeable- 
ness, when the only method possible is adopted of making you 
do what is right and just and honest! Your conduct makes me 
ashamed of being a woman. A thoroughly bad woman I can 
understand, but not a woman like you, who trade on the fact 
that you ave a woman, and that you are pretty, and that you 
have a pleasing manner. You use those qualities as a thief or a 
counterfeiter would use the peculiar talents God had given him. 
How dare you pretend for a moment that your case is similar to 
Mr. Wentworth’s? Mr. Wentworth is an honourable man, 
engaged in an honourable business ; as for you and your busi- 
ness, I have no words to express my contempt for both. Pick- 
ing pockets is reputable compared with such work.” 

Edith Longworth was now standing up, her face flushed and 
her hands clenched. She spoke with a vehemence which she 
very much regretted when she thought of the circumstance 
afterwards ; but the chagrin and disappointment at failure, 
where she had a moment before been sure of success, overcame 
her. Her opponent stood before her, angry and pale. At first 
Edith Longworth thought she was going to strike her, but if 
any such idea passed through the brain of the newspaper woman, 
she thought better of it. For a few moments neither spoke, 
then Jennie Brewster said, in a voice of unnatural calmness : 

‘*You are quite welcome to your opinion of me, Miss 
Longworth, and I presume I am entitled to my opinion of 
Kenyon and Wentworth. They are two fools, and you are a 
third in thinking you can control the actions of a woman where 
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two young men have failed. Do you think for a moment I 
would grant to you, a woman of a class I hate, what I would 
not grant to a young man like Wentworth? They say there is 
no fool like an old fool, but it should be said that there is no fool 
like a young woman who has had everything her own way in 
this world. You are——” 

‘**T will not stay and listen to your abuse. I wish to have 
nothing more to do with you.” 

‘*Oh, yes, you will stay,” cried the other, placing her back 
against the door. ‘‘ You came here at your own pleasure, you will 
leave at mine. I will tell you more truth in five minutes than 
you ever heard in your life before. I will tell you, in the first 
place, that my business is quite as honourable as Kenyon’s or 
Wentworth’s. What does Kenyon do but try to get informa- 
tion about mines which other people are vitally interested in 
keeping from him? What does Wentworth do but ferret 
about among accounts like a detective trying to find out what 
other people are endeavouring to conceal? What is the whole 
mining business but one vast swindle, whose worst enemy is the 
press? No wonder any one connected with mining fears 
publicity. If your father has made a million out of mines, he 
has made it simply by swindling unfortunate victims. I do my 
business my way, and your two friends do theirs in their way. 
Of the two, I consider my vocation much the more honourable. 
Now that you have heard what I have to say, you may go, and let 
me tell you that I never wish to see you or speak with you again.” 

‘Thank you for your permission to go. I am sure that I 
cordially echo your wish that we may never meet again. I may 
say, however, that I am sorry I spoke to you in the way I did. 
It is, of course, impossible for you to look on the matter from 
my point of view, just as it is impossible for me to look upon it 
from yours. Nevertheless, I wish you would forget what I said, 
and think over the matter a little more, and if you see your way 
to accepting my offer it will be always open to you. If you will 
forego the sending of that cablegram, I will willingly pay you 
three times what Zhe New York Argus will give you for it. I do 
not offer that as a bribe, I merely offer it so that you will not 
suffer from doing what I believe to be a just action. It seems 
to me a great pity that two young men should have to endure a 
serious check to their own business advancement because one of 
them was foolish enough to confide in a woman in whom he 
believed.” 

Edith Longworth was young, and of course could not be 
expected to be a mistress of diplomacy, but she might have 
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known the last sentence she uttered spoiled the effect of all that 
had gone before. 
** Really, Miss Longworth, I had some little admiration for you 
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“* ou, YES! YOU WILL STAY,’ CRIED THE OTHER, PLACING HER BACK AGAINST THE DOOR.” 


when you blazed out at me in the way you did; but now, when you 
coolly repeat your offer of a bribe, adding one-third to it, all my re- 
spect for youvanishes. You may go and tell those who sent you that 
nothing under heaven can prevent that cablegram being sent.” 
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In saying this, however, Miss Brewster somewhat exceeded 
her knowledge. Few of us can foretell what may or may not 
happen under heaven. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Epitx Loncwortu went to her state-room and there had what 
women call a good cry over her failure. Jennie Brewster con- 
tinued her writing, every now and then pausing as she thought, 
with regret, of some sharp thing she might have said, which did 
not occur to her at the time of the interview. Kenyon spent 
his time in pacing up and down the deck hoping for the reappear- 
ance of Miss Longworth—an expectation which, for a time, at 
least, was the hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 
Fleming, the New York politician, kept the smoking-room merry 
listening to the stories he told. He varied the preceedings by 
frequently asking everybody to drink with him, an invitation 
that met with no general refusal. Old Mr. Longworth dozed 
most of his time in his steamer chair. Wentworth, who still 
bitterly accused himself of having been a fool, talked with no 
one, not even his friend Kenyon. All the time, the great steam- 
ship kept forging along through the reasonably calm water just 
as if nothing had happened or was going tohappen. There had 
been one day of rain, and one night and part of a day of storm. 
Saturday morning broke, and it was expected that some time in 
the night Queenstown would be reached. Early on Saturday 
morning the clouds looked lowering, as they have a right to 
look near Ireland. 

Wentworth, the cause of all the worry, gave Kenyon very 
little assistance in the matter that troubled his mind. He was 
in the habit, when the subject was referred to, of thrusting his 
hands into his hair, or plunging them down into his pockets, and 
breaking out into language which was as deplorable as it was 
expressive. The more Kenyon advised him to be calm, the less 
Wentworth followed that advice. As a general thing, he spent 
most of his time alone in a very gloomy state of mind. On one 
occasion when the genial Fleming slapped him on the shoulder, 
Wentworth, to his great astonishment, turned fiercely round and 
cried: ‘‘ If you do that again, sir, I'll knock you down.” 

Fleming said afterwards that he was ‘completely flabber- 
gasted” by this, whatever that may mean, and he added, that 
the English in general were a queer race. It is true that he 
gathered himself together at the time, and, having laughed a 
little over the remark, said to Wentworth: 

** Come and have a drink ; then you'll feel better.” 
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This invitation Wentworth did not even take the trouble to 
decline, but thrust his hands in his pockets once more, and 
turned his back on the popular New York politician. 





-—— - — 





“SHE HAD A GOOD CRY.” 
Wentworth summed up the whole matter to John Kenyon 
when he said, ‘‘ There is no use in our talking or thinking any 
more about it. Wecan simply do nothing. I shall take the 
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whole blame on my shoulders. I am resolved that you shall 
not suffer from my indiscretion. Now, don’t talk to me any 
more about it. I want to forget the wretched business, if pos- 
sible.” So, thus it came about quite naturally that John Kenyon, 
who was a good deal troubled about the matter, took as his 
confidante, Edith Longworth, who also betrayed the greatest 
interest in the problem.. Miss Longworth was left all the more 
alone because her cousin had taken permanently to the smoking- 
room. Some one had introduced him to the fascinating game 
of poker, and in the practice of this particular amusement Mr. 
William Longworth was now spending a good deal of his sur- 
plus cash as well as his time. 

Jennie Brewster was seldom seen on deck. She applied 
herself assiduously to the writing of that brilliant series of 
articles which have since appeared in the Sunday edition of Zhe 
New York Argus under the general title of ‘‘ Life at Sea,” and 
which were recently issued in book form. 

As everybody is already aware, her sketches of the genial 
New York politician, and also of the taciturn glum Englishman, 
are considered the finest things in the little volume. They have 
been largely copied as typical examples of American humour. 
When Jennie Brewster did appear on deck, she walked alone up 
and down the promenade with a sort of half-defiant look in her 
eyes as she passed Kenyon or Miss Longworth, and she generally 
passed them together. 

On this particularly eventful Saturday morning, Kenyon and 
Miss Longworth had the deck to themselves. The conversation 
naturally turned to the subject which had occupied the minds of 
both for the last few days. 

**Do you know,” said Miss Longworth, ‘‘I have been thinking 
all along that she would come to me at the last for the money.” 

**T am not at all sure about that,” answered Kenyon. 

‘* | thought she would probably keep us on the tenter-hooks 
just as long as possible, and then at the last moment come and 
say she would accept the offer.” 

*“If she does,” said Kenyon, ‘‘I would not trust her. | 
would give her to understand that a cheque would be handed to 
her when we were certain the article had not been used.” 

** Do you think that would be the safe way to act if she came 
and said she would take the money for not sending the cable- 
gram? Don’t you think it would be better to pay her and trust 
to her honour ?” 

Kenyon laughed somewhat sarcastically. ‘I do not think I 
would trust much to her honour.” 
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“SHE WALKED ALONG UP AND DOWN THE PROMENADE WITH A SORT OF HALF*DEFIANT 
LOOK IN HER EYE.” 
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‘* Now, do you know, I have a different opinion of her. I 
feel sure that if she said she would do a thing, she woudd do it.” 

**[ have no such faith,” answered. Kenyon. ‘‘I think, on 
the contrary, that she is quite capable of such an action as asking 
you for the money and still sending her telegram.” 

‘* Well, I doubt if she would do so. I think the girl really 
believes she is acting rightly, and imagines she has done a very 
creditable action in a very clever way. If she were not what she 
calls ‘honest,’ she would not -have shown as much temper as 
she did—not but that I gave a deplorable exhibition of temper 
myself for which there was really no excuse.” 

‘*T am sure,” said Kenyon, warmly, ‘‘ you did nothing of the 
kind. At all events, I am certain everything you did was perfectly 
right; and I know you were completely justified in anything 
you said.” 

‘*I wish I could think so.” 

‘*] want to ask you one question,” said Kenyon.. But what 
that question was will never be known. It was never asked ; and 
when Edith Longworth inquired about it, some time later, the 
question had entirely gone from Kenyon’s mind. The steam- 
ship, which was ploughing along through the waters, suddenly 
gave a shiver, as if it were shaken by an earthquake; there 
were three tremendous bumps, such as a sledge might make by 
going suddenly over logs concealed in the snow. Both Kenyon 
and Miss Longworth sprang to their feet. There was a low roar 
of steam, and they saw a cloud rise up amidships, apparently 
pouring out of every aperture through which it could escape. 
Then there was silence. The engines had stopped, and the 
vessel heeled distinctly over to the port side. When Edith 
Longworth began to realise the situation, she found herself very 
close to Kenyon, clasping his arm with both hands. 

** What—what is it ?” she cried in alarm. 


** Something is wrong,” said Kenyon. ‘‘ Nothing serious, I 
hope. Will you wait here a moment while I go and see?” 
‘‘ Certainly,” she answered, releasing his arm. ‘‘It is 


stupid of me, but I feel_very much frightened.” 

‘* Perhaps you would rather not be left alone.” 

**Oh, no, it is all over'now; but when the first of those 
terrible shocks came it seemed to me we had struck a rock.” 

‘‘There are no rocks here,” said Kenyon. ‘‘ The day is 
perfectly clear, and we are evidently not out of our course. 
Something has gone wrong with the machinery, I imagine. 
Just wait a moment, and I will find out.” As Kenyor rushed 
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towards the companion-way he met a sailor, hurrying in the other 
direction. 


za 





**BOTH KENYON AND MISS LONGWORTH SPRANG TO THEIR FEET.” 


‘* What is the matter?” cried Kenyon. 
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The sailor gave no answer. 

On entering the companion-way door, Kenyon found the 
place full of steam, and he ran against the officer. 

‘* What is wrong? Is anything the matter?” 

** How should I know?” was the answer, very curtly given. 
“Please do not ask any questions. Everything will be attended to.” 

This was scant encouragement. People began crowding 
up the companion-way, coughing and wheezing in the steam ; 
and soon the deck, that but a moment before had been almost 
without an occupant, was now crowded with excited human 
beings in all states of dress and undress. 

‘* What is wrong?” was the question on every lip, to which, 
as yet, there was no answer. The officers who hurried to and 
fro were mute, or gave short and unsatisfactory replies to the 
inquiries which poured in upon them. People did not pause 
to reflect that even an officer could hardly be expected to know 
off-hand what the cause of the sudden stoppage of the engine 
was. By-and-by the Captain appeared, smiling and bland. 
He told them there was no danger. Something had gone wrong 
with the machinery, exactly what he could not, at the moment, 
tell; but there was no necessity for being panic-stricken, every- 
thing would be all right in a short time if they merely remained 
calm. These, and a lot of other nautical lies, which are always 
told on such occasions, served to calm the fears of the crowd ; 
and, by-and-by, one after another went down to their state- 
rooms on finding the vessel was not going to sink immediately. 
They all appeared some time afterward in more suitable ap- 
parel. The steam which had filled the saloon soon disappeared, 
leaving the furniture dripping with warm moisture. Finally, 
the loud clang of the breakfast gong sounded as if nothing had 
happened, and that did more, perhaps, than anything else to 
allay the fears of the passengers. If breakfast was about to be 
served then, of course, things were not serious. Still, a great 
many people that morning had a very poor appetite for the 
breakfast served to them. The one blessing, as everybody said, 
was that the weather was so fine and the sea so calm. To those 
few who knew anything about disasters at sea, the list of the 
ship to the port side was a most serious sign. The majority of 
the passengers, however, did not notice it. After breakfast 
people came up on deck. There was a wonderful avoidance of 
hurry alike by officers and sailors. Orders were given calmly 
and quietly, and as calmly and quietly obeyed. Officers were 
still up on the bridge, although there were no commands to give 
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to the man at the wheel and no screw turning. The helmsman 
stood at the wheel as if he expected at any time the order to turn 
it port or starboard. All this absence of rush had a very calming 
effect on the passengers, many of whom wanted only a slight 
excuse to become hysterical. As the day wore on, however, a 
general feeling of security seemed to have come upon all on board. 
They one and all congratulated themselves on the fact that they 
had all behaved in a most exemplary manner considering the 
somewhat alarming circumstances. Nevertheless, those who 
watched the Captain saw that he swept the long line of the hori- 
zon through his glass every now and then with a good deal of 
anxiety, and they noticed on looking at the long level line where 
sea and sky met that not a sail was visible around the complete 
circle. Up from the engine-room came the clank of hammers, and 
the opinion was general that whatever was amiss with the engine 
was capable of being repaired. One thing had become certain, 
there was nothing wrong with the shafts. The damage, what- 
ever it was, had been to the engine alone. All of the passengers 
found themselves more or less affected by the peculiar sensation of 
the steamer being at rest—the awe-inspiring and helpless con- 
sciousness of complete silence—after the steady throb they had 
become so accustomed to all the way across. That night at dinner 
the Captain took his place at the head of the table, bland and 
smiling and polite as ever, just as if nothing had happened ; and 
the people who, notwithstanding their outward calmness, were in 
a state of peculiar tension, noticed this with gratified feelings. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked a passenger of the Captain ; 
‘*and what is the extent of the accident ?” 

The Captain looked down the long table. 

‘*T am afraid,” said he, ‘‘ that if I went into technical details 
you would not understand them. There was a flaw in one 
of the rods connected with the engine. That rod broke, and, in 
breaking, it damaged other parts of the machinery. Doubtless 
you heard the three thuds which it gave before the engine 
was stopped. At present, it is impossible to tell how long 
it will take to repair the damage. However, even if the accident 
were serious, we are right in the track of vessels, and there is 
no danger.” 

This was reassuring ; but those who lay awake that night 
heard the ominous sound of the pumps, and the swishing of 
water splashing down into the ocean. 

( To be continued. ) 
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S. RR. Crockett at Jfome. 


By RoBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 


HERE the river Esk, coming across the moors from the 
mountains, passes Bank House it is a stream altogether 
unsullied, clear, fresh, and sweet. But beyond Penicuick, that is 
to say after it has passed the great paper mills which are the 
wealth of that Midlothian burgh, it is a tainted stream, as though 
unclean hands had been laid upon it, and any one who, in the 
train from Edinburgh, observes it as he passes by, regrets to see 
so fair a thing so muddily befouled. 

This is a circumstance of which one thinks, who, after having 
seen the talent of S. R. Crockett, as it may appear after its passage 
through those great paper-mills which are the newspapers of 
London, soiled with criticism, befouled with slander, muddy with 
the suggestion of wilful plagiarism, sees it at Bank House also, 
hard by the silvery and unsoiled Esk, at its very fountain-head. 

It is at Bank House, in Penicuick, a house set in trees, on one 
bank of the Esk, hurrying to an ignoble use from God’s own 
mountains, and facing, on the other bank, a landscape of larches 
and pines, over which almost at all times there hangs a meagre 
mist, there lives amidst serene surroundings the author of Zhe 
Raiders. 

From the walk which leads up to the house may be seen on a 
height hard by the station an old Scotch block-house, now dis- 
mantled, where in former times the inhabitants of this burgh 
took refuge at the first alarm or menace of a raid. Elsewhere 
huge factories, workmen’s cottages, tall chimneys. So may 
Romance and Industry be seen here in a strange and striking 
unison, under a meagre grey mist, against a background of 
pines and larches. , 

It is a comfortable, prosperous house, and, from the very 
moment that the threshold is crossed, it shows itself a bookman’s 
house. Books in the hall, in serried ranks, and under the 
shelves are many portraits of familiar bookmen. 

As for the study, which may be directly entered from the hall, 
it is all books. Books from the floor to the ceiling, with space 
only for a door, a fireplace, and the windows. Against the 
smaller window which overlooks Penicuick, with its towering 
chimneys, is set Crockett’s writing-table. In the bow of the 
larger window, from which one sees the Esk and its timbered 
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yonside, is a table. But here also there is invasion of books, 
The drawer of the table is full of maps, old and elaborate maps 
of Scotland, whilst underneath it stand in large folio volumes 
the records of State Trials of Scotland. Away in a corner is a 
small type-writing machine. 

It is, perhaps, in this setting, that Samuel Rutherford Croc- 
kett is seen at his best, at least in so far as he is to be considered 
a bookman and producer of books. And no one more different 
from the bookman of your opinion or of mine than this splendid 





BANK HOUSE. 
(From a photograph by Moffat, of Edinburgh.) 


athlete, a broad-shouldered giant of six-foot four, with blood 
tingling in his cheeks, and a mercurial activity and exuberance 
in every fibre of him. 

He is thirty-four years of age, and was born at Little Duchrae 
(Black Crag), in Galloway. 

‘* My people were small farmers, who rented their land and 
worked it for their maintenance. At home, at Duchrae, there was 
my grandfather, my grandmother, my mother, and my three 
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uncles. My father I never knew, He died soon after 1 was 
born, and I have no recollection of him. With the exception of 
my mother, who was very delicate, we all worked on that farm. 
When I was a boy of five, I already took part in the common 
labours. I remember that at that age I made the bands for a 
whole field of sheaves of wheat, all through a long harvest. I 
remember that I worked hard with my little hands, not because 
coerced, but because I felt that I had to work ; it came naturally 
to me.” 





MR. CROCKETT'S STUDY. 


Of his first impressions of childhood, Crockett may be brought 
to speak as follows : 

‘What I best remember about my very early childhood is 
that behind our house was a wild part of moor, horrid with brist- 
ling crags, and that from the first days on which I could walk I 
loved to be off and away from my home into this rocky wilder- 
ness, and to lose myself amongst the crags, often for a whole 
long summer's day. But what, perhaps, most vividly impressed 
me was the hand-to-hand fight of all the people on the farm 
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against the Dee, which ran hard by. The Dee Bridge, which is 
described in Zhe Raiders, was close behind Duchrae, and part of 
our farm-land was a long meadow, a mile of meadow, on which 
our principal crop, our crop of hay, was grown. Well, at 
Lammastide, that is to say just when our hay was ready to be 
stacked, the Dee used to overflow, and these Lammas floods 
were the terror of all the Dee-side farmers. And though I was 
only a very little boy at the time, I can remember how often I 
was startled from my bed with a wild cry, in Scots, that the Dee 





DRAWING ROOM IN BANK HOUSE. 


was out and about; a wild cry to arms against disaster and 
ruin. How we all tumbled from our beds, and in the hastiest 
attire we rushed out into the night, under the light of the stars, 
or by flickering torches, the old men, the women, the males, and 
even such children as I was, each to wrest from the waters some 
portion of their spoils ; for our hay meant the rent of the farm, 
the bread for the winter, the daily loaf-mass for many days to 
come. And into the water we went and snatched all the hay 
that could be saved, and plunged and groaned and struggled in 
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our fight for our bread against the disastrous waters. I can still 
see my uncles, breast-high in the black flood, holding armfuls of 
rescued hay above the water, whilst my old grandfather, stand- 
ing in the doorway of the farm-house, pointed with his stick into 
the night and guarded the salvage, in shrill Scots. And so we 
plunged, and struggled, and saved, till after long hours of work 
we withdrew, dripping and triumphant, whilst the defeated Dee 
rolled on placidly, under the pale light of the stars.” 














LITTLE DUCHRAE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF MR. CROCKETT. 


Crockett has sung his youth in a volume of poems: Dulce 
Cor. 

‘*] cannot remember the time when I could not read. But, 
of course, there were not many books about the farm. Our 
people were strict Cameronians, Covenanters, and I was brought 
up in the faith. Most books are forbidden to the Cameronians 
—novels, the poets—even Shakespeare. I may say that I have 
a great loyalty to, and no inconsiderable piety for, the faith of 
my fathers, and that my forthcoming novel, Zhe Men of the Moss- 
Hags, is written from a Covenanter’s standpoint as fairly as 
Scott’s Old Mortality was written from the other standpoint, 
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‘* Books were rare in Duchrae Farm, and such books as there 
were, were books about the Covenant—Simpson’s Gleanings 
among the Mountains, for instance. I have used this in the 
Men of the Moss-Hags ; no doubt, when that book is published, 
some blatant, braying ass will accuse me of plagiarism. Then 
there was Woodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland, a charming collection of tales, stories of martyrs, and 
refugees amongst the mountains. It was this book which 
prompted me to hide in the crags and play a passion play all to 
myself, up in the rocks. I was a hunted Covenanter, and hid 
myself—a quaking little lad of five—whilst any stirring thing, a 
black bull, or a pine shaken by the wind, or a mere shadow on 
the brae was Claverhouse. And so on, in a self-suggested 
frenzy of fear, till my uncles or the farm- 
servant came and rescued me. I always 
took my dog, Royal, with me, and he 
played important parts in my little solitary 
passion plays, but he was always a rescuer 
—an ally. 

**T was a lonely child, and all my play 
was with myself, all alone in the crags, with 
my dog, Royal, or with Roland, my pet 
black lamb. I remember that I had an 
especial pleasure in standing on a rock, 

PPh: anos holding my hand over my eyes and looking 
(From a photo, by Vandyk. | to the sea, whilst Roland manceuvred in the 
background. And suddenly, as indeed I 

expected and hoped, Roland would spring forward and butt 
me, so that I fell over the precipice. The precipice, I should 
tell you, was, as measured by me last summer, two feet in 
depth. I had thought it fathomless, as a child. And so it is 
in youth and in manhood. The things which, as children, we 
think will be great when we grow up, show very small; and 
the things which, as men, we think were great in our childhood, 
dwindle amazingly when we come to look on them again. Roland 
was a splendid and a pugnacious lamb—most unlamblike in his 
proceedings. He would fight with the cows, and for the most 
part was triumphant. At times, however, a cousin of mine used 
to come over to play with me. He joined in my comedies. He 
was an ambitious lad, and when we played at Pilgrim’s Progress 
—another favourite book of my early days—he always wanted 
the principal part—the part of Christian, I used to play 
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Apollyon, and stood on a crag and shot darts at Christian, and 
defeated him invariably, so that he ran away howling ; and our 
version of the Pilgrim’s Progress had an altogether different 
ending from the one conceived by Bunyan. 

‘* Newspapers came to the farm, but, frankly, I never took 
interest in the gazettes. I hankered after romance. I remember 
that the first novel that I ever read was a book called Zhe Young 
Marooners. 1 remember the first chapters, in which there was a 
description of how a boat was seized upon and dragged away by 











MR. CROCKETT’S CHILDREN. 
(From a photograph by Moffat, of Edinburgh.) 


a devil-fish ; and I remember that I used to go and lie in a boat 
on the loch near our house, and pray God that a devil-fish might 
come and drag my boat away, so that I also might have the ad- 
ventures of a young—a very young—marooner. 

‘** But all the charm of my childhood centres round the step 
ping-stones which crossed the river behind our house. I can 
remember the time when I was so small that I had to be 
carried over these stones. Later, not a day passed but I crossed 
them, for on the other side lived an old lady in a cottage, and 
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her cottage was crammed with books, wondertul books, chap- 
books, such s have always fascinated me. It was there also 
that I read Mogg’s Ettrick Shepherd, and made my first acquain- 
tance with Chambers’ /nformation for the People, and a paper 
called The Cheap Magasine, which was the first newspaper I ever 
read,” : 

Crockett ‘had no English in those days. ‘At home we all 
spoke Scots. My old grandmother, I remember, spoke the 
beautiful Scots which now, ‘except in Carrick and in the rural 
districts of North Galloway, is almost a dead tongue. We 














LAURISTON VILLAGE, WHERE MR. CROCKETT WENT TO SCHOOL. 


spoke exactly the words of Burns, who was an Ayrshire man, 
and in our daily speech his most recondite words were used. 
‘ The wee burnie seeps frae the wauchy wall e’e.’ All the words 
in that line were familiar household words to me.” 

Crockett went to school at the age of five, walking three and 
a-half miles to reach the small village school at Lauriston. 

‘* My dog, Royal, always accompanied me, and a beautiful 
walk it was over the moors and then along the lake. About 
half-way was a promontory which ran out into the water. It 
was studded with hazel bushes, and many days I would stop 
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here and play truant in Royal’s company, throwing stones into 
the lake. Lauriston is a beautiful village, and perhaps the 
only village in Scotland where one sees Lombardy poplars. 
The abundance of wild flowers in that country is astonishing. 
Last summer, my little daughter Maisie brought us in thirty- 
eight different kinds of wild flowers. 

‘‘T was advanced for my age, and began my first day ‘in 
the tenpenny book.’ In the Scotch village schools the classes 
are designated by the price of the book used. The lowest class 
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is ‘the twopenny,’ and soon. ‘The tenpenny book’ is a high 
class, and, as I was so young a child, the other boys were 
jealous and angry, and when I came out a boy said to me, ‘ Ye 
hae nae business in the tenpenny. Can ye fecht?’ I did not 
know how to fight, so I answered, ‘I dinna ken.’ Then the 
other boys put up a champion, and said, ‘ Here is the boy that 
will fecht ye.’ I had never seen any fighting except between 
dogs, and so I went at him like a dog, tooth and nail. 

‘‘I think back with pleasure on our Scotch Sabbaths. A 
great deal of nonsense is spoken in England about the Scotch 
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Sabbath. I enjoyed my Sabbaths immensely. It is true that I 
was born to it. We used to drive over to the Cameronian Kirk, 
at Castle Douglas (that ‘Kirk on the Hill,’ of which I have 
written in my little book, Zhe Play-Actress—a book written to 
amuse myself, whilst I was writing Zhe Raiders ), a distance of 
nine miles, in a red farm-cart, which had no springs, because 
springs were taxed, and we were not rich. On the journey 
back, I used to go on foot, roaming about, taking short cuts 
to meet the cart. It was a characteristic scene—the red cart, 
and in it my old grandfather, solemnly severe, wrapped in 
meditation over the sermon which we had heard, and behind 
him my grandmother, in her silk apron and cap. Now, as I 
roamed about I used to pick wild flowers ; but this was against 
my grandfather’s principles, for he held it wrong to pick flowers 
on a Sunday, and so grandmother and I were made accomplices 
in the evasion of the law. I used to steal behind the cart, and 
secretly hand up the flowers which I had picked, and the old 
lady would swiftly hide them under her apron. 

‘*When I was nine years of age, my people left Duchrae, 
and I went to live in a cottage, which belonged to my father, 
in Castle Douglas. There was an excellent school here, a school 
of about three hundred boys, and we were taught by a most 
excellent master, John Cowper, the best type of a Scotch 
teacher. I owe all my knowledge of the Classics to his 
instructions. Whilst working at my lessons, I used to read 
omnivorously. I used to get my books from the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and was always careful to take two books at a time. 
One was a biography or a history, and that was to show at 
home. The other was a novel, and that was smuggled into the 
house, under my waistcoat. It was mostly Marryat at that 
time, though I never stopped reading Scott. The cheap edition 
of Scott was appearing at that time, and I used to buy them 
all, and hide them under my bed. My mother knew of it, but 
said nothing.” 

He made few friends at school. ‘‘ 1 was not a boy to make 
many friends, for I grew so fast that I soon became the biggest 
boy in the school, and so held myself aloof, wrapped in dignity.” 

The story-telling instinct was strong upon him, even in these 
early*days. 

** As a boy, I always wanted to write books, and I used to 
tell stories to my schoolfellows, but most usually to myself. 
Only a few days ago, I found an old picture-book—Z7he Babes 
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tn the Wood—which I had had in 1866, and at the end was 
scrawled, in my writing, that I was dissatisfied with the ending 
of the tale, the death of the babes, and that the true story was 
that they recovered and escaped and married happily. I did 
not like my lessons, and only worked because I was forced 
to. I really only cared for reading. Whilst I was a school-boy 
at Castle Douglas, I used often to go over to the house of a 
second cousin of mine, a farmer at a place called Drumbeck. 
He had been in Canada, and was a great reader and collector of 
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books. He used to make me read Shakespeare, and learn 
scenes by heart; and it was he who taught me to love Milton. 
He was a great lover of books, and used to buy all the books he 
could afford out of his small income. He had all the original 
editions of Carlyle. His character is the character of the 
Stickit Minister. He used to lend me Shakespeare and 
Milton, which I smuggled into my bedroom under my clothes, 
and it was he who presented me with my first copy of Shakes- 
peare.” 


3 F 
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Successfully coached by the admirable John Cowper, S. R. 
Crockett was able to pass from Castle Douglas School to the 
University of Edinburgh with a Bursary of #20 a year for 
four yeats. He was then fifteen years old. This Bursary 
constituted the entire amount of his resources from the outside. 
‘¢ During my first three years I lived on about nine shillings a 
week. In the first year I added to my income by coaching, and 
it was imperatively necessary that I should do so, as, out of my 
revenue of £20, I had to pay £11 in fees. In the second and 
following years I did journalistic work, my first contributions, 





MR. CROCKETT AT WORK. 
(From a photograph by Moffat, of Edinburgh.) 


paragraphic reports, soon being printed in The Edinburgh Daily 
Review. But my earnings were not considerable, and I do not 
think that during my student life in Edinburgh, I ever spent 
more than nine shillings a week. I shared a garret in an old 
house, which looked on the Park and Arthur’s seat, with my 
cousin, and afterwards with Macgeorge the artist, and we each 
paid three shillings and sixpence a week for rent, including coal 
and gas. For breakfast and supper we used to have oatmeal 
porridge ; our dinner never exceeded sixpence each. When I 
was saving up to buy a book, I would content myself with a 
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penny roll and a glass of milk. I did not work very hard at 
my studies but read vastly, reading anything and everything ; 
a constant visitor to the University Library. I do not think 
that there ever was so omnivorous a reader. I read raven- 
ously, but without judgment.” 

Apart from his room-mates and Mr. James, the well-known 
bookseller, in Edinburgh, Crockett did not make many friends 
while at the University. ‘*I was so busy, forced as 1 was 














THE “MURDER HOLE” (SEE “ THE RAIDERS’ ). 


to work very hard at journalism, writing on anything and every- 
thing, and sending articles everywhere. At that time I con- 
tributed with some regularity to Zloyd’s and The Daily Chronicle. 
I was also writing verse in those days, contributing to the 
magazines and to the local papers.” 

His vacations were principally spent at Drumbeck. ‘‘ Here 
I used to read and write omnivorously. I sketched out plays 
and wrote a Marie Stuart—every Scotch fellow does that. My 
idea was that Darnley was really a woman. My favourite 
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author at this time was Dumas, and | was constantly reading 
him in translation. 

‘‘I remained at the University till I was nineteen, going 
through the regular-Arts Course, and passing all my examina- 
tions for a degree. I, however, was never capped—that is to 
say, I never actually took my degree—chiefly because in the 
year in which I should have been capped I obtained, through the 
influence of Doctor Jowett, of Balliol, a travelling tutorship, and 
went abroad. My young pupil was an American, of Chicago, 
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and, provided as he was with letters of introduction to almost 
all the Courts in Europe from J. R. Lowell, we saw a good deal 
of swelldom. We travelled all over Europe, and, knapsack 
on back, tramped a long way in Northern Italy. We were 
travelling for nearly two years—visited Siberia, and sailed from 
Archangel to Novaia Zembia. Whilst so travelling I wrote 
poetry, but chiefly, and most copiously, notes and descriptions 
which I intend to use in a book, which is already partly written. 
Shortly after my return to England I obtained another tutorship, 
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and this time went to Switzerland, and afterwards to Heidelberg. 
Altogether, we were abroad for a year, and during that year I 
wrote many verses. Perhaps one-third of my book of poems, 
Dulce Cor, was written during that year. The Ford Bereton 
poem was written at the foot of the Matterhorn.” 

On his return to Edinburgh, Crockett began attending 
science classes, studying geology, working in Professor Tait’s 
laboratory, and assisting in the arrangement of the Edinburgh 
New College Museum. 
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LOCH TROOL, ON THE VERGE OF “THE RAIDERS’’ COUNTRY. 


‘*My intention, at that time, was to try for my B.S.C. 
degree, but I eventually drifted back into writing. It was an 
aimless two years; spent in reading, teaching, writing, and, in 
the summer time, in wandering about Galloway. And I always 
continued my journalism, more for amusement, as I made 
plenty of money by tuition. I cannot say that I ever saved 
money. On the contrary, I used to spend it as fast as I made 
it, mainly on expensive books. I may remark, that the ‘ bang- 
went-saxpence ’ Scotchman of the Englishman’s imagination, is 
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a very rare type indeed. As a rule, the Scotch are inclined 
rather to extravagance.” 

Between the age of twenty-three and twenty-five Crockett 
studied theology at the New Theological College, in Edin- 
burgh. 

‘**¢ As a Cameronian, I was interested in theology, and, having 
a desire to work among the poor in the slums of Edinburgh, 
wished for a locus standi. During this period, | kept myself by 
journalism, reviewing for Zhe Manchester Guardian, and contri- 





“THE WOLF’S STOCK” IN “‘ THE RAIDERS.” 


buting on all subjects to The Daily Review. My evenings were 
spent in the slums. In 1885 I was ordained a minister, and, 
after working for two months at Dunfermline, came to Peni- 
cuick, as Free Church Minister, and have lived here ever since. 
Six months after my arrival, I married my wife.” 

The volume of poems, Dulce Cor, had been published the 
year before. As a minister, Crockett continued to contribute to 
the newspapers, and added considerably to his income thereby. 
‘* At the same time I wrote sketches and stories which I 
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thought might come to something, and kept these lying by me. 
It was in this way that the first half of Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet was 
written. At that time I was also writing editorials on theological 
subjects for religious periodicals, and one day the editor of Zhe 
Christian Leader wrote to me and asked me to send him an edi- 
torial which was wanted at once. I had no time to write one, 
and I told him so, but at the same time I sent him one of the 
sketches which I had in my drawer, and asked him if he could 
use that instead. It was the story called A Day in the Life of 














SILVER SANDS OF LOCH ENOCH, FROM WHICH THE CHARACTER, JOHNNIE FAA, KNOWN AS 


“ SILVER SANDS,” IN “‘ THE RAIDERS,” TAKES HIS NAME. 


the Reverend James Pitbye, which is in The Stickit Minister. 1 
didn’t think that the editor would use it. However, he wrote me: 
‘Never send me anything else.’ So I continued sending him 
these sketches, and they met with a great deal of appreciation, 
and were widely copied into the papers, especially in Canada and 
Australia. Almost all the tales in The Stickit Minister, appeared 
in this way in The Christian Leader. 1 used to get as much asa 
guinea apiece for them. I did not think of republishing them in 
a collected form till I was strongly urged to do so by Doctor 
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Nichol. So I submitted them to Unwin, and that is how Zhe 
Stickit Minister came tobe. It was successful almost from the 
very first. 

‘** Before the publication of this book, Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet, 
the best expression of my youth, was well in hand. It should 
have been my third book, but its publication was delayed, and in 
the meanwhile Zhe Raiders was written. This story was begun 
in January, 1893, and was finished in February, 1894. The 
actual writing of it only took me two months, the rest of the 
time was spent in reading up my subject, in taking elaborate 
notes, and in poring over my maps.’ 

On the absurd charge of plagiarism which has been brought 
against him in connection with this book, Crockett is most 
emphatic. 

‘**T have always stated, and in supplying Zhe Bookman with 
biographical notes I expressly asked the editor to state, that the 
true Quellen of Zhe Raiders were Nicholson’s Historical and 
Traditional Tales. Nicholson, by-the-way, is a very old friend 
of mine, and is actually engaged by me to search up the records 
of Galloway. 

The story of how Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills came to be 
written may be quoted for the information of those who deny 
that inspiration is a factor in literary production. 

‘*] was lying in bed one night,” relates Crockett, ‘‘ in a state 
of semi-consciousness, when I saw, as in a dream, a poor, 
dishevelled, naked, shivering old man sitting on a rock on a 
barren and desolate hillside. His hair was.wild, his nails were 
like claws, and his feet, curled up against the stone on which he 
was sitting, were cracked with frost. It was a weird sight, and 
impressed me so strongly that, as I started up in bed, I cried 
out, ‘Poor devil!’ I rose at once, dressed, and came down- 
stairs, and at once began to write about this poor old man whom 
I had seen in so strange a manner. I wrote under the whip of 
the vision, and eventually finished it in thirty-six hours. It was 
refused by numerous. editors, who all said that it was the most 
lunatical thing they had ever read. But Low, of the St. James's 
Gazette, took it, and afterwards brought it out in book form by 
Unwin on the back of Zhe Raiders. It was eagerly purchased 
by the public.” 

Crockett’s work is done in the morning. ‘‘I always like 
to see the sun rise, and for many years, summer and winter 
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alike, I have seen it.” He is usually downstairs and at work 
by five o’clock, and works on steadily till nine. ‘‘I like to have 
my day to myself,” says Crockett, ‘‘and I never touch my 
literary work after nine in the morning. I write very quickly, 
and always use a type-writing machine, which | take with me 
when I am travelling and use in the train. Before starting on a 
book I make the most copious notes possible, and, When my 
book is written, I write it all over again. I am at present 
engaged upon a tale to be called Zhe Grey Man, which will be 











*‘LOCH-IN-LOCH! I SEE THEE, LIITLE LOCH.”’ ISLAND TO LEFT FIGURES IN “ THE 
RAIDERS.” HERE THEY WERE MADE AN END OF. 


the story of John Muir, of Auchindrae, who really lived, and was 
a famous cut-throat. A very curious type, who, after reading 
the prayers in the morning, would say to his son: ‘ Well, John, 
whom shall we go and kill to-day?’ At the same time I am 
planning out a story into which I shall introduce my Siberian 
experiences.” Speaking about his books with singular modesty, 
Crockett may be heard to say, ‘‘I think that if anything is 
good in my books it is the exactness of the natural history 
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allusions. 
He has a large collection of most valuable books on natural 
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history, and is himself an ardent student of nature. ‘‘ My idea 
of a holiday,” he says, ‘‘is to take a powerful pair of field 
glasses and to go out into the woods or on to the moors and lie 
down, and for hours together to watch the birds and all the living 
things that pass.” 

He is a great reader. ‘‘ When I am writing about a period, 
I like, as far as possible, to read every book I can find published 
during that period.” 

He is a great buyer of books, and his collection, which fills 














GARDEN OF BANK HOUSE. 
(From a photograph by Moffat, of Edinburgh.) 


every room in Bank House, many thousands of volumes in all, 
contains many rare and most valuable works. It includes a great 
number of chap-books of celebrated trials, the very rare first 
edition of Johnson’s History of Highwaymen, the valuable eight 
volumes on The Birds of Europe, Purchas: His Pilgrims, and 
twelve volumes of collected portraits. ‘‘I think,” he says, 
‘*that portraits suggest things which people did.” And, so 
saying, this Cameronian takes down a book and opens it, 
without a word of comment, at the picture of John Graham, 
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Viscount of Dundee, who, in his day, martyred the Cove- 
nanters. 

‘I do not analyse. My characters appear to me simply, 
and I get to know them, and they talk to me—good talk it is, 
too ; but not all talk that can be used for a book, and so I have 
to select.” 

Of Crockett’s home life it would be indiscreet to write, 
much as its conditions may tempt the pen. It will be sufficient 
to say that in his beautiful house, overflowing with books, now 
ringing with the laughter of three bonny children, now perhaps 
melodious as his wife and little daughter, Maisie, sing Scotch 
songs at the piano, with the woods and the moors above and 
around, and the silver and yet untarnished Esk at his feet, 
S. R. Crockett lives in a serenity of happiness from which excel- 
lent work may be expected, and will surely proceed. 

And long after Bank House has been left behind, one does 
not know which it is that more persistently haunts the memory, 
the cynical curl of Claverhouse’s lip, or the adorable sweetness 
of little Maisie Crockett’s smile. 














Phe Stark Jfunro fetters. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


XII. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
June 5th, 1882. 


When I had made all those dispositions which I described 
with such painful prolixity in my last letter, my dear Bertie, I 
sat down on my study chair and I laid out the whole of my 
worldly wealth upon the table in front of me. I was star: ed 
when I looked at it—three half-crowns, a florin, and four six- 
pences, or eleven and sixpence in all. I had expected to hear 
from Cullingworth before this, but at least he was always there, 
a trusty friend, at my back. Immediately upon engaging the 
house I had written him a very full letter, telling him that I had 
committed myself to keeping it for one year, but assuring him 
that I was quite convinced that with the help which he had 
promised me I should be able to hold my own easily. I described 
the favourable position of the house, and gave him every detail 
of the rent and neighbourhood. That letter would, I was sure, 
bring a reply from him which would contain my weekly remit- 
tance. One thing I had above all determined upon. That was, 
that whatever hardships might lie before me, I would fight 
through them without help from home. I knew, of course, that 
my mother would have sold her gold eye-glasses to help me, 
and that no thought of our. recent disagreement would have 
weighed with her for an instant, but still a man has his feelings, 
you know, and I did not propose to act against her judgment 
and then run howling for help. 

I sat in my house all day, with that ever-present sense of 
privacy and novelty which had thrilled me when I first shut the 
street door behind me. At evening I sallied out and bought a 
loaf of bread, half-a-pound of tea (‘‘sweepings” they call it, 
and it cost eightpence), a tin kettle (fivepence), a pound of sugar, 
a tin of Swiss milk, and a tin of American potted meat. I had 
often heard my mother groan over the expenses of housekeeping, 
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and now I began to understand what she meant. Two and 
ninepence went like a flash, but at least I had enough to keep 
myself going for some days. 

There was a convenient gas-bracket in the back room. I 
hammered a splinter of wood into the wall above it, and so 
made an arm upon which I could hang my little kettle and boil 
it over the flame. The attraction of the idea was that there 
was no immediate expense, and many things would have hap- 
pened before I was called upon to pay the gas-bill. The back 
room was converted then into both kitchen and dining-room. 
The sole furniture consisted of my box, which served as 
cupboard, as table, and as chair. My eatables were all kept 
inside, and when I wished for a meal I had only to pick them 
out and lay them on the lid, leaving room for myself to sit 
beside them. 

It was only when I went to my bedroom that I realised the 
oversights which I had made in my furnishing. There was no 
mattress, and no pillow or bedclothes. My mind had been so 
centred upon the essentials for the practice, that I had never 
given a thought to my own private wants. I slept that night 
upon the irons of my bed, and rose up like St. Lawrence from 
the gridiron. My second suit of clothes, with Bristowe’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Medicine,” made an excellent pillow, while on a warm 
June night a man can do well wrapped in his overcoat. I had 
no fancy for second-hand bedclothes, and determined, until I 
could buy some new ones, to make myself a straw pillow, and 
to put on both my suits of clothes on the colder nights. Two 
days later, however, the problem was solved in more luxurious 
style by the arrival of a big, brown tin box from my mother, 
which was as welcome to me and as much of a windfall as the 
Spanish wreck to Robinson Crusoe. There were two pairs of 
thick blankets, two sheets, a counterpane, a pillow, a camp- 
stool, two stuffed bear’s paws (of all things in this world), two 
terra-cotta vases, a tea-cosy, two pictures in frames, several 
books, an ornamental ink-pot, and a number of antimacassars 
and coloured table-cloths. It is not until you own a table with 
a deal top and mahogany legs that you understand what the 
true inner meaning of an ornamental cloth is. Right on the 
top of this treasure came a huge hamper from the Apothecary’s 
Society with the drugs which I had ordered. When they were 
laid out in line the bottles extended right down one side of the 
dining-room and half down the other. As I walked through my 
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house and viewed my varied possessions I felt less radical in 
my views, and began to think that there might be something in 
the rights of property after all. 

And I added to my effects in a marvellous way. I made 
myself an excellent mattress out of some sacking and the straw 
in which the medicine bottles had been packed. Again, out of 
three shutters which belonged to the room I rigged up a very 
effective side-table for my own den, which, when covered with 
a red cloth and ornamented with the bear’s paws, might have 
cost twenty guineas for all that the patient could say to the 
contrary. I had done all this with a light heart and a good 
spirit before the paralysing blow which I shall have to tell you 
about came upon me. 

Of course it was obvious from the first that a servant was 
out of the question. I could not feed one, far less pay one, and I 
had no kitchen furniture. I must open my door to my own patients 
—let them think what they would of it. I must clean my own 
plate and brush down my own front, and these duties must be 
thoroughly done, come what might, for I must show a present- 
able outside to the public. Well, there was no great hardship 
in that, for I could do it under the cover of night. But I had 
had a suggestion from my mother which simplified matters im- 
mensely. She had written and said that if I wished she would 
send my little brother Paul to keep me company. I wrote back 
eagerly to agree. He was a tough, cheery little fellow of nine, 
who would, I knew, gladly share hard times with me, while, if 
they became unduly so, I could always have him taken home 
again. Some weeks must pass before he could come, but it 
cheered me to think of him. Apart from his company there 
were a thousand ways in which he might be useful. 

Who should come in on the second day but old Captain 
Whitehall. I was in the back room trying how many slices I 
could make out of a pound of potted beef when he rang my bell, 
and I only just shut my mouth in time to prevent my heart 
jumping out. 

How that bell clanged through the empty house. I saw who 
it was, however, when I went into the hall, for the middle 
panels of my door are of glazed glass, so that I can always 
study a silhouette of my visitors, before coming to closer 
quarters. 

I was not quite sure yet whether I loathed the man or liked 
him. He was the most extraordinary mixture of charity and 
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drunkenness, lechery and self-sacrifice, that I had ever come 
across. But he brought into the house with him a whiff of 
cheeriness and hope for which I could not but be grateful. He 
had a large brown paper parcel under his arm which he un- 
wrapped upon my table, displaying a great brown jar. This he 
carried over and deposited on the centre of my mantel-piece. 

‘* You will permit me, Dr. Munro, sir, to place this trifle in 
your room. It’s lava, sir, lava from Vesuvius and made in 
Naples. By ——, you may think it’s empty, Dr. Munro, sir, 
but it is full of my best wishes, and when you’ve got the best 
practice in this town you may point to that vase and tell how 
it came from a —— skipper of an armed transport who backed 
you from the start.” 

I tell you, Bertie, the tears started to my eyes, and I could 
hardly gulp out a word or two of thanks. What a criss-cross 
of qualities in one human soul. It was not the deed or the 
words, but it was the almost womanly look in the eyes of this 
broken, drink-sodden old Bohemian, the sympathy and the 
craving for sympathy which I read there. Only for an instant, 
though, for he hardened again into his usual reckless and half- 
defiant manner. 

‘* There’s another thing, sir,” said he. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking 
for some time back of having a medical opinion on myself. I'd 
be glad to put myself under your hands, if you would take a 
survey of me.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” I asked. 

‘*Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, ‘I’m a walking museum. 
You could fit what isn’t the matter with me on to the back of a 
—— visiting card. If there’s any complaint you want to make 
a special study of, just you come to me and see what I can do 
for you. It’s not everyone that can say that he has had cholera 
three times, and cured himself by living on red pepper and 
brandy. If you can only set the —— little germs sneezing, 
they'll soon leave you alone. That’s my theory about cholera, 
and you should make a note of it, Dr. Munro, sir, for I was 
shipmate with fifty dead men when I was commanding the 
armed transport Hegira in the Black Sea, and I know —— well 
what I am talking about.” 

I fill in Whitehall’s oaths with blanks because I feel how 
hopeless it is to reproduce their energy and variety. I was 
amazed when he stripped, for his whole body was covered 
with a perfect panorama of tattooings with a big blue Venus 
right over his heart. 
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**You may knock,” said he, when I began to percuss his 
chest, ‘‘ but I am damned sure there’s no one athome. They’ve 
all gone visiting one another. Sir John Hutton had a try some 
years ago. ‘Why, dammy, man, where’s your liver?’ said he, 
‘Seems to me that some one has stirred you up with a porridge 
stick,’ said he. ‘Nothing is in its right place.’ ‘Except my 
heart, Sir John,’ said J. ‘Aye, by , that will never lose its 
moorings while it has a flap left.’” 

Well, I examined him, and I found his own account not very 
far from the truth. I went over him carefully from head to foot, 
and there was not much left as nature made it. He had mitral 
regurgitation, cirrhosis of the liver, Bright’s disease, an en- 
larged spleen, and incipient dropsy. I gave him a lecture about 
the necessity of temperance, if not of total abstinence, but I fear 
that my words made no impression. He chuckled and made a 
kind of clucking noise in his throat all the time that I was 
speaking, but whether in assent or remonstrance I cannot say. 

He pulled out his purse when I had finished, but I begged 
him to look on my small service as a mere little act of friendship. 
This would not do at all, however, and he seemed so determined 
about it that I was forced to give way. 

‘* My fee is five shillings then, since you insist upon making 
it a business matter.” 

‘*Dr. Munro, sir,” he broke out. ‘‘I have been examined 
by men whom I wouldn’t throw a bucket of water over if they 
were burning, and I never paid them less than a guinea. Now 
that I have come to a gentleman and a friend, stiffen me purple 
if I pay one farthing less.” 

So, after much argument, it ended in the kind fellow going 
off and leaving a sovereign and a shilling on the edge of my 
table. The money burned my fingers, for I knew that his 
pension was not a very large one, and yet, since I could not 
avoid taking it, there was no denying that it was exceedingly 
useful. Out I sallied, and spent sixteen shillings of it upon a 
new palliasse, which should go under the straw mattress upon 
my bed. Already, you see, I was getting to a state of enervat- 
ing luxury in my household arrangements, and I could only lull 
my conscience by reminding myself that little Paul would have 
to sleep with me when he came. 

However, I had not quite got to the end of Whitehall’s visit 
yet. When I went back I took down the beautiful larva jug, 
and inside I found his card. On the back was written—‘‘ You 
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have gone into action, sir. It may be your fate to sink or to 
swim, but it can never be your degradation to strike. Die on 
the last plank and be damned to you, or come into port with 
your ensign flying mast-high.” 

Was it not fine? It stirred my blood, and the words rang 
like a bugle-call in my head. It braced me, and the time was 
coming when all the bracing I could get would not be too much. 
I copied it out and pinned it on one side of my mantel-piece. 
On the other I stuck up a chip from Carlyle, which I daresay is 
as familiar to you as to me. ‘‘ One way or another, all the light, 
energy, and available virtue which we have does come out of us, 
and goes very infallibly into God’s treasury, living and working 
through eternities there. We are not lost—not a single atom 
of us—of one of us.” Now there is a religious sentence which 
is intellectually satisfying, and therefore morally sound. 

And now I come to the great event of this morning, from 
which I am still gasping. That villain Cullingworth has cut the 
painter and left me to drift as best I may. 

My post comes at eight o’clock in the morning, and I usually 
get my letters and take them into bed to read them. There was 
only one this morning, addressed in his strange, unmistakable 
hand. I made sure, of course, that it was my promised remit- 
tance, and I opened it with a pleasurable feeling of expectation. 
This is a copy of what I read :— 


** When the maid was arranging your room after your departure, she cleared 
some pieces of torn paper from under the grate. Seeing my name upon them, 
she brought them, as in duty bound, to her mistress, who pasted them together, 
and found that they formed a letter from your mother to you, in which I am 
referred to in the vilest terms, such as a ‘ bankrupt swindler’ and ‘the unscrupu- 
lous Cullingworth.’ I can only say that we are astonished that you could have 
been a party to such a correspondence while you were a guest under our roof, and 
we refuse to have anything more to do with you in any shape or form.” 


That was a nice little morning greeting, was it not, after I 
had, on the strength of his promise, started in practice, and 
engaged a house for a year with a few shillings in my pocket ? 
I have given up smoking for reasons of economy, but I felt that 
the situation was worthy of a pipe, so I climbed out of bed, 
gathered a little heap of tobacco-dust from the linings of my 
pockets, and smoked the whole thing over. That lifebelt of 
which I had spoken so confidingly, had burst, and left me to 
kick as best I might in very deep water. I read the note over 
and over again, and for all my dilemma I could not help laughing 
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at the mingled meanness and stupidity of the thing. The 
picture of the host and hostess busying themselves in gumming 
together the torn letters of their departed guest struck me as 
one of the funniest things I could remember. And there was 
the stupidity of it, because, surely a child could have seen that 
my mother’s attack was in answer to my defence. Why should 
we write a duet each saying the same thing? Well, I’m still 
very confused about it all, and I don’t in the least know what 
I am going to do—more likely to die on the last plank, than to 
get into port with my ensign mast-high. I must think it out 
and let you know the result. 


XUI. 


1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
June 12th, 1882. 


When I wrote my last letter, my dear Bertie, I was still 
gasping, like a cod on a sand-bank, after my final dismissal by 
Cullingworth. The mere setting of it all down in black and 
white seemed to clear the matter up, and I felt much more 
cheery by the time I had finished my letter. I was just address- 
ing the envelope (observe what a continuous narrative you get 
of my proceedings !) when I was set jumping out of my carpet 
slippers by a ring at the bell. Through the glass panel I 
observed that it was a respectable-looking, bearded individual 
with a top hat. It was a patient. It must be a patient. Then 
first I realised what an entirely different thing it is treat the 
patient of another man (as I had done with Horton), or to work 
a branch of another man’s practice (as I had done with Culling- 
worth), and to have to do with a complete stranger on your own 
account. I had been thrilling tohave one. Now that he had come 
I felt for an instant as if I would not open the door. But of course 
that was only a momentary weakness. I answered his ring 
with, I fear, rather a hypocritical air of znsouciance, as though I 
had happened to find myself in the hall, and did not care to 
trouble the maid to ascend the stairs. 

** Dr. Stark Munro ?” he asked. 
‘* Pray step in,” I answered, and waved him into the consult- 
ing room. He was a pompous, heavy-stepping, thick-voiced sort 
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of person, but to me he was an angel from on high. I was 
nervous, and at the same time so afraid that he should detect 
my nervousness and lose confidence in me, that I found myself 
drifting into an extravagant geniality. He seated himself at 
my invitation and gave a husky cough. 

‘* Ah,” said I—I always prided myself on being quick at 
diagnosis—‘‘ Bronchial, I perceive. These summer colds are a 
little trying.” 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve had it some time.” 

‘* With a little care and treatment ” T suggested. 

He did not seem sanguine, but groaned and shook his head. 
‘“Tt’s not about that I’ve come,” said he. 

‘*No?” My heart turned to lead. 

‘*No, doctor.” He took out a bulging note-book. ‘It’s 
about a small sum that’s due on the meter.” 

You'll laugh, Bertie, but it was no laughing matter to me. 
He wanted eight and sixpence on account of something that the 
last tenant either had or had not done. Otherwise the Company 
would remove the meter. How little he could have guessed 
that the alternative he was presenting to me was either to pay 
away more than half my capital, or else to give up cooking my 
food. I at last appeased him by a promise that I should look 
into the matter, and so escaped for the moment, badly shaken 
but still solvent. He gave me a good deal of information 
about the state of his tubes (his own, not the Gas Company’s) 
before he departed, but I rather lost interest in the subject 
since I had learned that he was being treated by his club 
doctor. 

That was the first of my morning incidents. My second 
followed hard upon the heels of it. Another ring came, and 
from my post of observation I saw that a gipsy’s van, hung 
with baskets and wickerwork chairs, had drawn up at the door. 
Two or three people appeared to be standing outside. I under- 
stood that they wished me to purchase some of their wares, so 
I merely opened the door about three inches, said ‘‘ No, thank 
you,” and closed it. They seemed not to have heard me, for 
they rang again, upon which I opened the door wider and spoke 
more decidedly. Imagine my surprise when they rang again. 
I flung the door open, and was about to ask them what they 
meant by their impudence, when one of the little group upon my 
doorstep said, ‘‘ If you please, sir, it’s the baby.” Never was 
there such a change—from the outraged householder to the pro- 
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fessional man. ‘‘ Pray step in, madam,” said I, in quite my 
most courtly style, and in they all came, the husband, the 
brother, the wife, and the baby. The latter was in the early 
stage of measles. They were poor outcast sort of people, and 
seemed not to have sixpence among them, so my demands for 
a fee at the end of the consultation ended first of all in my giving 
the medicine for nothing and finally adding fivepence in coppers 
which was all the small change I had. A few more such 
patients and I am a broken man. 

However, the two incidents together had the effect of taking 
up my attention and breaking the blow which I had had in the 
Cullingworth letter. It made me laugh to think that the apparent 
outsider should prove to be a patient, and the apparent patient 
an outsider. So back I went in a much more judicial frame of 
mind to read that precious document over again, and to make 
up my mind what it was that I should do. 

And now I come to my first real insight into the depths 
which lie in the character of Cullingworth. It began by my 
trying to recall how I could have torn up my mother’s letters, 
for it is not usual for me to destroy papers in this manner. 
I have often been chaffed about the way in which I allow them 
to accumulate until my pockets become unbearable. The more 
I thought about it the more convinced I was that I could not 
have done anything of the sort, so finally I got out the little 
house-jacket which I had usually worn at Bradfield, and I 
examined the sheaves of letters which it contained. It was 
there, Bertie! Almost the very first one that I opened was 
the identical one from which Cullingworth was quoting in 
which my mother had described him in those rather forcible 
terms. 

Well, this made me sit down and gasp. I am, I think, one 
of the most unsuspicious men upon earth, and through a certain 
easy-going indolence of disposition I never even think of the 
possibility of those with whom I am brought in contact trying to 
deceive me. It does not occur tome. But let me once get on 
that line of thought—let me have proof that there is reason for 
suspicion—and then all faith slips completely away from me. 
Now I could see an explanation for much which had puzzled me 
at Bradfield. Those sudden fits of ill-temper, the occasional 
ill-concealed animosity of Cullingworth, did they not mark the 
arrival of each of my mother’s letters? I was convinced that 
they did. He had read them then, read them from the pockets 
so 
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of the little house-coat which I used to leave carelessly in the 
hall when I put on my professional one to go out. I could 
remember, for example, how at the end of his illness, his manner 
had suddenly changed, on the very day when that final letter of 
my mother’s had arrived. Yes, it was certain that he had read 
them from the beginning. 

But a blacker depth of treachery lay beyond. If he had read 
them, and if he had been insane enough to think that I was 
acting disloyally towards him, why had he not said so at the 
time? Why had he contented himself with sidelong scowls and 
quarrelling over such trivialities as the potting of the white at 
billiards, breaking, too, into forced smiles when I had asked him 
point-bbank what was the matter. One obvious reason was that 
he could not tell his grievance without telling also how he had 
acquired his information. But I knew enough of Cullingworth’s 
resource to feel that he could easily have got over such a diffi- 
culty as that. In fact, in this last letter he had got over it by 
his tale aboui the grate and the maid. He must have had some 
stronger reason for restraint. As I thought over the course of 
our relations I was convinced that his scheme was to lure me on 
by promises until I had committed myself, and then to abandon 
me, so that I should myself have no resource but to compound 
with my creditors ; to be, in fact, that which my mother had called 
him. 

But in that case he must have been planning it out almost 
from the beginning of my stay with him, for my mother’s letters 
stigmatising his conduct had begun very early. For some time 
he had been uncertain how to proceed. Then he had invented 
the excuse (which seemed to me at the time, if you remember, to 
be quite inadequate) about the slight weekly decline in the 
practice in order to get me out of it. His next move was to 
persuade me to start for myself, and as this would be impossible 
without money, he had encouraged me to it by the promise of a 
small weekly loan. I remembered how he had told me not to be 
afraid about ordering furniture and other things, because trades- 
men gave long credit to beginners, and I could always fall back 
upon him if necessary. He knew, too, from his own experience 
that the landlord would require at least a year’s tenancy. Then 
he waited to spring his mine until I had written to say that I 
had finally committed myself, on which by return of post came his 
letter breaking the connection. It was so long and so elaborate 
a course of deceit that I for the first time felt something like fear 
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as I thought’ of Cullingworth. It was as though in the guise 
and dress of a man I had caught a sudden glimpse of something 
sub-human—of something so outside my own range of thought 
that I was powerless against it. 

Well, I wrote him a little note, only a short one, but with, I 
hope, a bit of a barb to it. I said that his letter had been a 
source of gratification to me as it removed the only cause for 
disagreement between my mother and myself. She had always 
thought him a blackguard, and I had always defended him, but 
I was forced now to confess that she had been right from the 
beginning. I said enough to show him that I saw through his 
whole plot, and I wound up by assuring him that if he thought 
he had done me any harm he had made a great mistake, for I 
had every reason to believe that he had unintentionally forced 
me into the very opening which I had most desired myself. 

After this bit of bravado I felt better, and I thought over the 
situation. I was alone in a strange town, without connections, 
without introductions, with less than a pound in my pocket, and 
with no possibility of freeing myself from my responsibilities. I 
had no one at all to look to for help, for all my recent letters from 
home had given a dreary account of the state of things there. 
My poor father’s health and his income were dwindling together. 
On the other hand I reflected that there were some points in my 
favour. I was young. I was energetic. I had been brought 
up hard, and was quite prepared to rough it. I was well up in 
my work and believed that I could get on with patients. My 
house was an excellent one for my purpose, and I had already 
put the essentials of furniture into it. The game was not played 
out yet. I jumped to my feet, and clenched my hand, and swore 
to the chandelier that it never should be played out until I had 
to beckon for help from the second floor window. 

For the next three days I had not a single ring at the bell 
of any sort whatever. A man could not be more isolated from 
his kind. It used to amuse me to sit upstairs and count how 
many of the passers-by stopped to look at my plate. Once 
(on a Sunday morning) there were over a hundred in an hour, 
and often I could see from their glancing over their shoulders as 
they walked on, that they were thinking or talking of the new 
doctor. This used to cheer me up and make me feel that some- 
thing was going on. 

Every night between nine and ten I slip out and do my 
modest shopping, having already made my menu for the coming 
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day. I come back usually with a loaf of bread, a paper of fried 
fish, or a bundle of saveloys. Then, when I think things are 
sufficiently quiet I go and brush down the front with my broom, 
leaning it against the wall and looking up meditatively at the 
stars whenever any one passes. Then, later still, I bring out 
my polishing paste, my rag, and my chamois leather, and I 
assure you that if practice went by the brilliancy of one’s plate, 
I should sweep the town. 

Who do you think was the first person who broke this 
spell of silence? The ruffian whom I had fought under the 
lamp-post. He is a scissors-grinder it seems, and rang to know 
if I had a job for him. I could not help grinning at him when 
I opened the door and saw who it was. He showed no sign 
of recognising me, however, which is hardly to be wondered at. 

The next comer was a real dond-fide patient, albeit a very 
modest one. She was a little anzmic old maid, a chronic 
hypochondriac, I should judge, who had probably worked her 
way round every doctor in the town, and was anxious to sample 
this novelty. I don’t know whether I gave her satisfaction. 
She said that she would come again on Wednesday, but her eyes 
shifted as she said it. One and sixpence was as much as she 
could pay, but it was very welcome. I can live three days on 
one and sixpence. 

I think that I really have brought economy down to its 
finest point. No doubt for a short spell I could manage to live 
on a couple of pence a day, but what I am doing now is not to 
be a mere spurt, but my regular mode of life for many a month 
to come. My tea and sugar and milk (Swiss) come, collectively, 
to one penny a day. The loaf is at twopence three-farthings, 
and I consume one a day. My dinner consists in rotation of 
one-third of a pound of bacon, cooked over the gas (twopence 
halfpenny), or two saveloys (twopence), or two pieces of fried 
fish (twopence), or a quarter of an eightpenny tin of Chicago 
beef (twopence). Any of these, with a due allowance of bread 
and water, makes a most substantial meal. Butter I have dis- 
carded for the present. My actual board therefore comes well 
under sixpence a day, but I am a patron of literature to the 
extent of a halfpenny, which I expend upon an evening paper, 
for with events hurrying on like this in Alexandria I cannot 
bear to be without the news. Still I often reproach myself 
with that halfpenny, for if I went out in the evening and looked 
at the placards I might save it, and yet have a general idea of 
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what is going on. - Of course a halfpenny a night sounds no- 
thing, but think of a shilling a month! Perhaps you picture 
me as bloodless and pulled down on this diet! I am thin, it 
is true, but I never felt more fit in my life. So full of energy 
am I that I start off sometimes at ten at night and walk hard 
until two or three ‘in the morning. I dare not go out during 
the day, you see, for fear that I should miss a patient. I have 
asked my mother not to send little Paul down yet until I see 
my way clearer. 

Old Whitehall came in to see me the other day. The object 
of his visit was to invite me to dinner, and the object of the 
dinner to inaugurate my starting in practice. If I were the kind 
old fellow’s son he could not take a deeper interest in me and 
my prospects. 

** By , Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve asked every 
man in Birchespool that’s got anything the matter with him. 
You'll have the lot for patients within a week. There’s Fraser, 
who's got a bad touch of Martell’s three stars. He’s coming. 
And there’s Saunders, who talks about nothing but his spleen. 
I’m sick of his spleen. But I asked him. And there’s 
Turpey’s wound. This wet weather sets it tingling, and his own 
surgeon can do nothing but dab it in vaseline. He'll be there. 
And there’s Carr, who is drinking himself to death. He has not 
much for the doctors, but what there is you may as well have.” 

All next day he kept popping in to ask me questions about 
the dinner. Should we have clear soup or ox-tail? Didn’t I 
think that Burgundy was better than port and sherry? The day 
after was the celebration itself, and he was in with a bulletin 
immediately after breakfast. The cooking was to be done at a 
neighbouring confectioner’s. The landlady’s son was coming in 
to wait. I was sorry to see that Whitehall was already slurring 
his words together and had evidently been priming himself 
heavily. He looked in again in the afternoon to tell me what 
a good time we should have. So-and-so could talk well and the 
other man could sing a song. He was so far gone by now that 
I ventured (in the capacity of medical adviser) to speak to him 
about it. 

**It’s not the liquor, Dr. Munro, sir,” said he earnestly. 
** It’s the relaxing air of this town. But I’ll go home and 
I'll lie down and be as fresh as paint to welcome my guests.” 

But the excitement of the impending event must have been 
too much for him. When I arrived at five minutes to seven 
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Turpey, the wounded lieutenant, met me in the hall with a face 
of ill-omen. 

** It’s all up with Whitehall,” said he. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” 

‘* Blind, speechless, and paralytic. Come and look !” 

The table in his room was nicely laid for dinner, and several 
decanters and a large cold tart lay upon the sideboard. On 
the sofa was stretched our unfortunate host, his head back, 
his forked beard pointing to the cornice, and a half-finished 
tumbler of whisky upon the chair beside him. All our shakes 
and shouts could not break in upon that serene drunkenness. 

‘* What are we to do?” gasped Turpey. 

‘‘We must not let him make an exhibition of himself. We 
had better get him away before anyone else arrives.” 

So we bore him off, all in coils and curves like a dead python, 
and deposited him upon his bed. When we returned three other 
guests had arrived. 

** You'll be sorry to hear that old Whitehall is not very well,” 
said Turpey. ‘‘Dr. Munro thought it would be better that he 
should not come down.” 

‘**In fact, I have ordered him to bed,” said I. 

‘*Then I move that Mr. Turpey be called upon to act as 
host,” said one of the new comers; and so it was at once 
agreed. 

Presently the other men arrived, and we had our full com- 
plement, but there was no sign of the dinner. We waited for a 
quarter of an hour, but nothing appeared. The landlady was 
summoned, but could give no information. 

‘*Captain Whitehall ordered it from a confectioner’s, sir,” 
said she, in reply to the lieutenant’s cross-examination. ‘‘ He 
did not tell me which confectioner’s. It might have been any 
one of four or five. He only said that it would all come right, 
and that I should bake an apple tart.” 

Another quarter of an hour passed and we were all ravenous. 
It was evident that Whitehall had made some mistake. We 
began to roll our eyes towards the apple tart as the boat’s crew 
. does towards the boy in the stories of shipwreck. A large hairy 
man, with an anchor tattooed upon his hand, rose and set the 
tart in front of Turpey. 

‘* What d’you say, gentlemen, shall I serve it out ?” 

We all drew up to the table with a decision which made 
words superfluous. In five minutes the tart-dish was as clean 
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as when the cook first saw it. And our ill luck vanished with 
the tart. A minute later the landlady’s son entered with the 
soup, and cod’s head, roast beef, game, and ice pudding 
followed in due succession. It all came from some misunder- 
standing about time. But we did them justice, in spite of the 
curious hors d’auvre with which we had started, and a pleasanter 
dinner or-a more enjoyable evening I have seldom had. 

** Sorry I was so bowled over, Dr. Munro, sir,” said White- 
hall, next morning. ‘‘I need hilly country and a bracing air, 
not a —— croquet lawn like this. Well, I’m glad to hear 
that you gentlemen enjoyed yourselves, and I hope you found 
everything to your satisfaction.” : 

I assured him that we did, but I had not the heart to inform 
him about the apple tart. ‘ 

I tell you these trivial matters, my dear Bertie, just to show 
you that I am not down on my luck, and that my life is not 
pitched in the minor key altogether, in spite of my queer situa- 
tion. But to turn to graver things, I was right glad to get 
your letter and to read all your denunciations about dogmatic 
science. Don’t imagine that my withers are wrung by what 
you say, for I agree with almost every word of it. 

Good-bye, old chap! It is quite delightful to think that on 
one point at least we are in agreement. 

( To be continued. ) 
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MY THOUGHT. 
By R. H. SHERARD. 


I have a thought, which I shall never tell, 
For, once expressed, it were no longer mine; 
My unsung song, my yet unentered shrine. 
No foot shall tread my field of asphodel, 
It is my private joy, a pearl too well 
Beloved to be cast before the swine. 
No common lips shall taste my sacred wine, 
No common suitors woo my Annabel. 


Ah, foolish, prating tongues that waste your store, 
The general with your heritage endow ; 

Equip the foolish people with your wit, 

I pity you, and cherish all the more 
Those inner joys-which you can never know, 

My secret joy when I consider /¢/ 
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Men's Det Uanities. 


By Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. F. H. WILLIAM- 
son, Miss ELLA MAcMAnon, Dr. ARABELLA 
KENEALY, Mrs. MANNINGTON CAFFYN, 
Miss NorRA VynNE, Miss EvELYN SHARP, 
AND Miss ELLA HEpwortH Drxon. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
The pet vanities of man make 
a large order for a single utter- Where do men's/| 
ance ; for gude sakes! as we say vanities end? 
in the North, where do they end ? 
You cannot bunch them up in separate heaps 
like apples and potatoes, and say this set of 
vanities belongs to the Jims and that to the 
Jacks—this goes to the Berties and that to 
the Algys. Jims and Jacks and Berties and | 
Algys coalesce and interchange their vanities } 
’ 
‘ 











in a way that defies classification. Where 

one gives his soul to neckties, another puts 

his salvation in pipes; where one plumes | 

himself on his form at golf, another prides | 
| 





himself on his skill in saving his partner’s hand, and drawing out 
his opponent’s trumps. Some men are vain of their power in 
managing women. Generally these are the men whose women 
manage them—twisting them round their little fingers as easily 
as the Indian hero twisted round his waist the ‘‘ one-edged 
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sword that coils and bites.” The wife gets her own way in 
everything she desires, while seeming to follow the marital lead ; 
the daughter is triumphant all along the line—the while the 
vanity of the hoodwinked man erects itself like a peacock, and 
screams out to all the world: ‘‘See how well I can manage 


women!” 
. . 7 * 
An offshoot of the same kind of vanity is the 
odern fond belief which certain men cherish, that all 
alvolios. women are in love with them. Heaven bless the 


silly bodies ! Malvolios to a man, with no conscious- 
ness of how foolish they look and are, they swagger about the 
world fatuously content with fortune and themselves, according 
to their own ideas, irresistible. These are the men who expect 
proud women and shy girls to respond to their warm advances 
on a first interview ; who think that a pretty young wife will not 
object to give a kiss to an elderly Lothario, who has not even 
good looks to recommend him; who dream that she finds it 
pleasant to be squeezed upon her passages downstairs to dinner ; 
and who expect surrender at discretion on the first laying of the 
siege. Nothing daunts them. Straitened means, inferior posi- 
tion, low birth—these are no obstacles when a man has the soul 
of Malvolio, and audacity to match his vanity ; and Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere may have been perfectly innocent of any design to 
allure if her simple yeomen were of the kind we speak of. And 
then some men are vain of their muscular strength, which stands 
them in stead of education, refinement, culture. And others are 
vain of the exact opposite, and if they can juggle with words as 
with so many parti-coloured balls, and dazzle the hearer with 
flashy sentiments that have not the making of a true thought in 
them, they, too, are grandly satisfied with fate and themselves, 
and think themselves the very eagles of the race. So they go 
on in the merry-go-round of vanity—now baleful, now harmless; 
and to try to classify their pet vanities is to try to analyse, 
separate, and classify the colours of a rainbow, and lay the lines 
apart like so many skeins of silk. 
Mrs. F. H. WIiLIAMson. 
; I daresay one of their vanities is dress. A 
OL feminine imagination fails to grasp the grades and 
degrees of perfection in the set of a coat, or the 
hang of what an Irishman would call a trousers; while the 
exact number of buttons that are on a coat sleeve might also 
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seem a trivial and unimportant detail to any but the broadest, 
most masculine mind. If mirrors retained their impressions, 
I fancy we might see some comic pictures of painfully intent 
and agonized expressions over the correct tying of a necktie, 
or the choosing of a stud that shall be becoming to the 
complexion of its wearer. It is a mistake to suppose that 
men—I am talking of smart men, as well as those of 
merely intellectual attainments— have a soul above mirrors. 
I have come to the conclusion that it is quite impossible to 
suddenly enter a room in which one man is alone without 
discovering that man surveying his reflected self with calm dis- 
passionate approval. I have a slight acquaintance with one 
dandy who always dons his hat (and stick !) before a looking- 
glass, to be sure of the right angles. Nor is it only women who 
are extravagant where clothes are concerned. That one man of 
quite unfashionable reputation is supposed to be the proud 
possessor of five hundred pairs of trousers is nothing less than 
an historic fact ; and a young nobleman who helps to lead male 
fashions never goes to pay a visit of two days’ duration without 
taking with him at least three dozen suits and a hundred pocket 
handkerchiefs. A man with a feeling for clothes can exalt the 
science of mourning to a very fine art. I remember trying to 
estimate the cost of a perfect set of turquoise and diamonds which 
were worn as sleeve-links, studs, and waistcoat buttons; but a 
few days later the same young bachelor was wearing a set of 
black and white pearls as half mourning ; and then for some days, 
with exquisite and subtly sympathetic taste, he wore only white 
pearls. Some weeks elapsed before I again saw the blue stones 
that I had first admired. In his jewel case must have been 
more various parures than many brides may boast after the 
collection of their wedding presents. 
+ * * * 

Man is, above all things, a creature of conven- : Hi 

tion. His clothes must be exactly suited to the Man is a creature | 
of convention, 

moment as well as to the man. The sufferings of a 
woman who finds herself in muslin, when all her pretty compeers 
are peacocking in silks, is as nothing to the distress of a young 
man who makes the mistake of appearing in a tall hat and frock 
coat when the male world in general (or his own mentor in 
particular) have elected to come in comparative undress. There 
are leaders of fashion amongst men as well as leaders in politics 
and leaders in matter of sport. It only remains for someone 
who has achieved sartorial fame to alter the width of his 
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necktie or the length of his coat by a hair’s-breadth for others 
to incontinently follow in his wake. That a man turns up his 
trousers because it is wet under foot, or that he turns them 
down again when the pavements are quite dry, are myths long 
since exploded. 


Miss ELLA MacManon. 

Man’s pet vanity is—Himself. True. But are 
Man's pet vanity we not frequently assured that man is a many- 
is—Himself. sided creature? We are. And so, his vanity, or 
vanities, must be many-sided also. They are. So 
many are they that the first difficulty we encounter is that of 
selection. Happily there are some which are, so to speak, com- 
mon to man, that is Man—in capital letters—set down as a 
division of the animal kingdom. For example: Man, believes 
that every woman would be only too glad to marry him. Man, 
believes that Ae chooses his wife. Man, believes he understands 
woman. Man, believes his wife obeys him. Man, believes he 
is a judge of bonnets. Man, believes—firmly—that he spends 

less money than woman. 





. + . 7 

But then there are, so to speak, individualised 

individualised conceits—pray do not take this word conceits offen- 
conceits. sively, but rather after the antique. Conceits—z.e., 


fancies, delights, enjoyments—such may be classified in 

groups. The group which believes that it can sing comic songs, | 
or the group—a very large group this—which is persuaded that 
tobacco is a more temperate indulgence than tea. Other groups, 
groups innumerable in fact, come crowding up. But stay—let it 
be said that the vanities of man have their uses. Oh, yes, indeed 
they have. Ask the wives of men if they haven’t, or, without 
asking, study the methods of wives, and see if they haven’t. 
Every woman who has been capable of persuadirg a man to 
marry her—and what woman is there, who has not?—knows the 
value (to herself) of that man’s pet vanities: learns them by 
heart, keeps them securely in her own possession, ticketed, 
docketed, catalogued, and ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
Why, there’s not a woman living but knows that—properly 
managed—men’s pet vanities are women’s opportunities. Just 
so, on the ptinciple of the lever, which is a cunning principle, 

, because it enables you to do a great deal with a very small ex- 
penditure of force. ‘Thus, men’s pet vanities make an excellent 
lever, and woman keeps her hand on the lever. 
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Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. 


A man without vanities is almost inevitably a 
prig, though a prig is by no means a man without Aman without 
vanities. A man’s pet vanities are generally mere vanities is a prig. 
amiable blemishes which lie harmless on the surface, 
absorbing elements which might otherwise admix with and 
impoverish the nature. For, strange to say, his finest quality 
or talent is rarely that about which he is self-conscious or vain- 
glorious. The great writer or politician is more inherently 
proud of some petty skill he may possess in the art of “‘ driving” 
or “putting” a golf-ball, than he is of the talent for which all 
the world admires him. Or he flatters his soul and excruciates 
his neighbours’ ears by such rudimentary efforts on a violin or 
’cello as his youngest born would be ashamed of. Or it may be 
that he cherishes the notion of a phenomenally luxuriant beard. 
Any one or two of these abilities he happens to affect are 
dearer to him, and afford him more intrinsic happiness and self- 
satisfaction, than does his greatest gift. 


* * * * 


It is not improbable that vanity is dross too 
flimsy to live in the fires of his art; it is not improb- —_ Byronic vanity. 
able that his art lies too deep for self-consciousness. 
Byron said bitterly of Southey that to have had his com- 
plexion and features he would even have written his poems. 
Nobody who has gauged the depths of the Byronic vanity 
doubts the sincerity of the remark; but the Byronic vanity 
was no mere amiable blemish, it was a moral warp which 
embittered its victim’s life and degraded his character. In 
him vanity was distorted to a gigantic egotism. He might 
have lived as a poet, could he but have forgotten himself as a 
hero. As it was, he degenerated till he can be considered little 
better than an elegant rhymer and a purveyor of false and 
cheaply immoral sentiment—the ‘‘ man-of-one-virtue-and-a- 
thousand-crimes ” sentiment. Fortunately but few men are 
afflicted with a vanity so morbid, the vanity of most men being 
wholesome and young. For men’s vanity is very young. It 
rarely matures, as a woman’s is capable of doing, into a vice. 
It remains generally a transparent, somewhat bashful, and 
embarrassed youngster, whose freshness and simplicity are 
charming. 
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To the woman, in whom vanity has developed to 
The woman whose _ a fine art, who is instinct from her toes to her finger- 
vanityisafine art. tips with the desire to please, and knowledge of the 
way in which to do it (and remember the impulse 
may be wholly worthy), the high-minded, honourable gentleman 
who comes to conquer, diffident and tremulous as to the values 
of high-mindedness and honour in this relation, but confident 
through every line of his self-conscious frame, in the executive 
capabilities of a very new silk hat (a hat which, in point of 
becomingness, is very much inferior to his late one) or a very 
blue silk necktie (a necktie deplorably subversive of claims he 
might otherwise have had to complexion), men’s pet vanities, 
and especially one man’s pet vanity, appear adorable. She 
smiles to herself in her silken, well-modelled sleeve. Perhaps if 
she may chance to be a woman with a heart, she smiles with a 

tear in her eye. 


Mrs. MANNINGTON CAFFYN. 

There are pet vanities general to man which took 
Men's vanities firm root in the Garden of Eden, and flourished 
are infinite. further among the thistles. These are of infinite 
variety, and in number as the sands of the sea. 
The Creator, we are led to suppose, can count and catalogue 
them; but the feeble brain of woman swoons at the mere 
thought of the task. There have been ages of everything. 
This undoubtedly is an age of nerves. Yesterday, our fathers 
prided themselves on the circumference of their biceps. To-day, 
our Leaders glory mostly in the instability of their nervous 
system. To have a ‘‘raw plexus” somewhere about one has 
become synonymous with intellectuality, and is now enthroned 
as ‘‘ Man’s Pet Vanity”; while the whole world, from bicycles 
to churches, is being cushioned to suit the exigencies of the 
‘*Man of Nerves.” The tributes of civilisation to this new 
and glorious heritage of man—this neurotic temperament— 

the divine capacity to be hysterical—are beyond numbering. 


7 + * 7 
We are in a cyclone of nerve-storms, and the 
A cyclone of feaders among us—that is, the gentlemen who write 
“ nerve-storms.” for papers and things—have the centre all to them- 


selves. ‘‘ No man,” said the once potent editor of a 
sporting paper, as, with languishing eyes, he appealed from the 
sofa for sympathy—‘‘ No man is stronger than his solar 
plexus.” I looked up the word, and found it described asa 
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cobweb arrangement that is scattered about the neighbourhood 
of the liver, and was supposed by the ancients to be the seat of 
the soul. Could it be possible that the ancients were right, and 
that the poor editor was at variance with his tenant? Women 
were on the point of having everything, from votes to trousers, 
when up jumps a scientist, and casts in our teeth the informa- 
tion that, in spite of all our screams and strivings, we are not 
even sufficiently developed to rise to the level of a neurosis, but 
still remain splinters from an unnecessary rib—a variety of 
glorified frog! To me this fact calls for one unanimous vote of 
thanks to our Maker. We—except the hysterical few—have 
no nerves. We have handed them over intact to the sex now 
claiming our birthright, as they, in their turn, we are told on 
the best and least prejudiced authority, have handed us their 


moral code. 
© © * . 


But lest any feminine reader should be downcast 
at her curtailed heritage, let me hasten to assure her _Nerves can be 
that a very decent imitation of nerves can be acquired acquired. 
by a few years of constant thought bestowed upon 
any particular part or organ of the body. For has not one of 
our greatest authorities proved that, by fixing your attention upon 
the tip of your left ear, you can, in about seven years, make it 
wag up-to-date. The desired effect—a progressive nervous 
system—can also be produced more agreeably and in less time 
by a conscientious and persevering course of soda-water tem- 
pered with whisky. True, our grandfathers underwent this treat- 
ment—with variations—but in their uncultured brains it failed to 
result in nerves. They sank genially and jollily under the 
mahogany, there discreetly to await the arrival of ‘‘the gent 
who undid the collars.” Even in cultured to-day, in rude com- 
munities, the more scientific term is dropped, and nerves are 
frequently classified, with wayward brutality, as ‘‘a pocket 
edition of the Jim-Jams.” 


Miss Nora Vynne. 

I wish the subject had been our own pet vanities, , 
rather than those of the men, who are being dis- Miss Vynne prefers 
cussed and instructed and written about just now so Women's vanities. 
very much more than is good for us. The subject 
would have been less interesting, but much easier. One would 
have to know a man a lifetime before one found out which was 
really his pet vanity, and then, if one were wise, one would not 


tell it, either to him or anyone else. I have been passing all 
3H 
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my friends in mental review, and can’t find any vanity which 
would paragraph well, or the discovery of which would give 


them the slightest pleasure. 
* - . * 


A very common vanity among men, and one that 


A common vanity hurts no one, is the idea that they understand 
among men. women. This is altogether vanity. (For that 


Another masculine 


vanity. 


Nature has made 


matter, there are women who think they understand 
men, and this, too, is vanity ; indeed, it is simply amazing 
vanity for any one human being to think he or she understands 
another man or woman. But this isn’t the subject just now.) 
This particular form of vanity is absolutely charming in a man ; 
it makes him seem so young, so ingenuous, so helpless; it 
rouses all the chivalry in a woman, supposing there is any 
chivalry in her. But it does not look well in a grown-up man 
—it is simply commonplace, and useful to the particular woman 
who has to do with him, 

. . * * 

Another masculine vanity expresses itself in the 
belief that we women are all jealous of each other. 
This is the pet vanity of ugly and dull and uninterest- 
ing men, for whose favour no women cares to any great extent. 
These men always believe firmly that their good opinion is so 
desirable a thing that all the women are struggling and fighting 
and backbiting each other for it. That praise of one woman 
from them makes all the others hate her ; that the very fear they 
might praise her makes all the others anxious to be beforehand 
with them, and hate on the chance of it. Nature is so kind, 
that belief is clearly given to these men for their consolation. 
Who would be brutal enough to deprive them of it? Nature is 
always ready to console her failures—in self-defence, of course. 
A man is rarely indulged in this form of vanity by Nature 
unless he or she stands in need of it. But we all—men and 
women alike—get so much pleasure from our little vanities 
that it is unkind to discuss them into prominence—besides, 
most people are so- much nicer for them. Personally, I only 
know one ‘‘ Men’s Pet Vanity ” that is quite distasteful to me. 
But nothing should induce me to say what it is. 


Miss Evetyn SHARP. 
After all, Nature settled the equality of the sexes 
long ago, when she made them both vain. But 


both sexes vain. when it becomes a question of a new hat, woman’s 





vanity at once shrinks into insignificance. Just 
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now, there is a perfect epidemic of new tall hats among the 
youth of the West End. There is something very pathetic 
in the humility of the man with the old tall hat, the man who 
has to avoid Mayfair and the Park, and keep to Regent Street 
and the slums ; the man who can never let his hat go out of his 
sight when he is paying a call. Personally, 1 have suffered all 
the winter from a brother with an old tall hat, and the know- 
ledge it has given me of the slums is enormous. But I do not 
know that | am very much better off now that he has a 
new one, though it is the very latest shape, and has the most 
delicate bloom and the most exquisite curve that Scott can 
give it. It is true that when we pay calls now, he can leave 
his hat fearlessly in the hall, with the lining revealed in all its 
pristine beauty ; we can also choose more respectable haunts 
for our strolls abroad. But what that new hat costs us in 
other ways is incredible; the smallest cloud on the horizon 
fills us with apprehension and stops the gentle flow of our con- 
versation, and the first drop of rain sends us into the nearest 
hansom. Another drawback is, that I can never dress up to 
my brother’s new hat; at least, not in his estimation. It is 
unfortunate, because I had rather an effective winter hat, and it 
was wasted on the purlieus of Soho and Bloomsbury, whereas 
now—but so much for hats. 
. - * 7 
It is surprising how much importance men 


attach to appearances, which are of no consequence Men think more of 
to women. For instance, no woman minds having a @Ppearances than 


cup of tea and a bun at any hour of the day, if she is er 


hungry; in fact, it would not be incorrect to say that most 
woinen ruin their constitutions with cups of tea and buns, 
whenever they are left to look after themselves. Would any 
man be seen having a cup of tea and a bun in the middle of the 
day, or at any other time ? But all this is only trifling ; man’s 
pet vanity is the realisation of himself. All the rest is only 
method ; he may do it by his tailoring, he sometimes does it by 
his conversation, also by his art, if he has one, or by criticising 
someone else’s if he hasn’t; but he always does it. He culti- 
vates friends because they help him to realise himself; he 
adopts a pose, frivolous or the reverse, because it suits his 
style. There is an old saying of Francis Quarles that 
might be pointed at all the men who are occupied in realising 
themselves: ‘‘ The best way to see daylight is to put thy 
candle out.” 


Certain masculine 
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Miss ELLA HepwortH D1rxon. 


That the mere woman should be invited to dis- 
course on so delicate a subject as masculine vanity 
is, at the first blush, a trifle disconcerting. Has she 
not been brought up in the belief that vanity was essentially a 
feminine defect, and had no place or part in the superior male 
intelligence? Yet, on reflection, the most superficial observer of 
the human comedy must have noted that there are certain vanities 
which are frankly masculine. What honest burgess would not 
be indignant if you doubted his judgment on a woman, a horse, 
or a bottle of wine? Who has not known estimable fathers of 
families with a pretty taste in cravats, and even ‘‘ the nice con- 
duct of a clouded cane "—though these be vanities which affect 
hot twenty more than cool forty-five. There are cynics who 
assert that all civilized sons of Adam imagine they can make 
love and dance the valse a deux temps. But then again, race, 
nationality, and the exact position of the equator play no incon- 
siderable part in the affair. Roughly speaking, your ordinary 
Frenchman is proud of his vices, your home-bred Briton plumes 
himself on his virtue; though like enough, neither can boast the 
defect or the quality on which he prides himself. One has 
known Teutons who were vain of their capacity for swallowing 
lager-bier, and Americans who would have you think that they 
were capable of cheating their own grandmothers. The Jew is 
proud of his intelligence, his humour, and his capacity for trans- 
mitting racial characteristics. Scalps are as much a vanity of 
the Sioux as of any London beauty. All the world over, the 
Anglo-Saxon may be found taking a lively pride in his biceps, 
an innocent foible which, tending as it does towards the healthy 
development of the race, will always be largely encouraged by 
the wise among its women. 
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By W. L. ALDEN. 


CAME across an odd mistake the other day in Martin 

Chusslewit. Dickens, in speaking of the accomplishments 
of certain American girls, says that they could sing songs in 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, Swiss, and Portuguese. I 
once overheard a conversation on board a Lake Lucerne steamer 
between an English lady and an American tourist, both of whom 
were making their first visit to Switzerland. The lady pointed 
out a sign-board setting forth the attractions of a boarding- 
house, and asked the American in what language it was written. 
The reply was that the language was ‘‘ Swiss.” ‘‘I thought it 
was German,” said the lady. ‘‘ Well,” returned the American, 
‘* Swiss is a little like German.” It is not strange that a 
wanderer from the deserts of Arizona should be unaware that 
there is no such language as the ‘‘ Swiss,” but that Dickens 
should have shared this ignorance is certainly strange, especially 
as he spoke French with fluency, and Italian with more of less 
approach to intelligibility, and thus evidently did not share in 
the common Anglo-Saxon delusion that the languages of 
foreigners are unworthy of the attention of a sensible man. It 
is a pity that there is no Swiss language, for in that case the 
French, German, and Italian cantons of the republic would be 
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knit somewhat more closely together than they are at present. 
Separated as they are from one another by the gulf of language, 
it is only their interest in hotel-keeping which makes them a 
nation. During the summer they all have a common interest in 
entertaining foreigners at their hotels, and during the winter 
they all support themselves by taking one another to board. If 
Swiss hotel-keeping were to be abandoned, the Swiss would 
soon cease to form a united commonwealth. In view of sucha 
possibility they ought to invent a Swiss language. Surely a 
people who display such immense ingenuity and versatility in 
the invention of ‘‘ extras” to be inserted into hotel bills could 
readily invent a language that would be infinitely superior to 
Volapuk. 
. * + - 

I once knew a man—lI forget whether he was a scientific 
man or a professional lunatic—who claimed to be able to 
translate colours into sounds. Of course, he could not do any- 
thing of the kind, though he devoted a great deal of time to 
what he said were successful experiments. The attempt of 
Mrs. Patchett Martin to translate ‘‘ Gyp” into English is, on the 
whole, rather more difficult than it would be to translate colours 
intosounds. In Chiffon’s Marriage Mrs. Patchett Martin has made 
the former attempt, and that she has not entirely succeeded is 
patent to every one who knows ‘‘Gyp.” Mrs. Martin is perfectly 
competent to translate any other French author, for she knows 
both French and English, two qualifications seldom possessed 
by one and the same translator, but ‘‘ Gyp ” is simply untranslat- 
able. The extreme delicacy and suggestiveness of her style 
cannot be rendered in English. Mrs. Martin’s translation is 
very faithfully and very deftly done, but the subtle perfume of 
‘*Gyp” can never be converted into stiff English sentences. All 
the same, Chiffon’s Marriage is a very readable book in its 
English form. It is published in Hutchinson & Co.’s ‘‘ Zeitgeist 
Library,” and if ‘‘ Gyp’s” name were not on the title page every 
one would rightly say that it is an extremely clever book. The 
fact that it does not give a fair idea of ‘‘ Gyp’s” style need not, 
in the least, discourage the reader. Even ‘‘Gyp” in translation 
is better than nine-tenths of other books in the original. 


* * * * 


Speaking of ‘‘Gyp,” she can, to a certain extent, be read in 
some of Mr. Anthony Hope’s stories. For example, there is thé 
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series of stories, in-dialogue form, which has recently been, 
delighting the readers of THE IDLER. They bear a wonderfully 
close family resemblance to the dialogue stories upon which 
‘*Gyp’s” reputation chiefly rests. Not that Mr. Hope makes 
the slightest attempt to imitate the clever Frenchwoman. He 
could have written precisely the same stories if he had never read, 
a line of ‘‘Gyp’s.” Both writers, however, have the same 
exquisite lightness of touch, and the same gift of satire that 
amuses and does not wound, ‘‘ Gyp’s” Paulette does not know 
Mr. Hope’s Vansittart, and the latter never heard of Paulette. 
Yet the two are at least first cousins, if not brother and sister. 


* * * * 


Mr. Hope is not only one of the most fertile of authors, but 
he is constantly discovering and working totally new fields. His 
latest book, A Man of Mark (Methuen & Co.), which, by-the-bye, 
is also his earliest, does not bear the remotest likeness either to 
his dialogue stories ; his Prisoner of Zenda ; or his God in the Car. 
It is a story of South American politics and South American 
finance, the latter being, of course, synonymous with fraud. It 
is full of clever intrigue, of financial rascality, of revolution, and 
murder. While it is not as elaborate and serious a story as was 
the God in the Car, | like it much better; and am sure that the 
reading public will find it decidedly the more interesting of the 
two. Mr. Hope’s two American rascals, his English rascal, and 
his Italian adventuress are all admirably drawn. If Mr. Hope 
continues to write all sorts of stories, and to write them all 
equally well, he will in time become the most unpopular man in 
London among his fellow authors. I donot mean to hint that it 
is possible for one author to be jealous of another’s success, but 
when every prose writer finds that Mr. Hope is “‘ besting” him 
in his own peculiar province, a wail of protest will make itself 
heard. 

* . 7 . 

There is a great diversity of literary tastes. I once knew 
a Scotchman, who, when he grew tired of his work, and 
longed for riotous dissipation, used to shut himself up with a 
volume of the higher mathematics, and indulge in a day and 
night of wild mathematical orgies. I knew another man—a 
novelist, whose creative power was universally conceded—who 
found relaxation and delight in reading an English dictionary. 
I do not myself care for dry works, such as the calculus, or the 
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dictionary, but I delight in statistics, doubtless because I prefer 
fiction to fact. The other day, I had an hour of innocent plea- 
sure in reading the statistics of murder in the United States. 
In that country murder, like many other things, is conducted on 
a scale magnificent in its vastness. In the year 1894 there were 
9,806 murders in the United States. In the previous year the 
number of murders was 6,615 ; and in the year 1892 the number 
was about 5,000. The rate at which murder in the United States 
is increasing affords food for thought. If you take a slate and 
pencil—it need not be a large slate, and it may be framed 
either with deal or oak—you can easily demonstrate that, if 
murder continues to increase at the same fate that it has 
hitherto increased, in the course of a very few years there will 
be 35,000,000 persons murdered in that enterprising country in 
a single year, or, in other words, one-half of the population 
will be murdered by the other half. Carry the calculation a 
little farther, and it will appear that, in a few additional years, 
the entire population of the United States will have disappeared, 
every American having murdered every other one. This is, toa 
certain extent, a gloomy prospect; but most things that you 
can demonstrate by figures are gloomy, or, at least, I found 
them so in my school-days. The tremendous energy which 
Americans throw into the task of murdering one another is, 
however, only a fresh proof of their wonderful enterprise and 
determination. Various causes may be assigned for the growth 
of murder in America, but the most plausible of them all is the 
fact that the success of Mark Twain has bred a cloud of Ame- 
rican humourists, who, of late years, have fairly darkened the 
face of the country. America, practical in murder, as in all. 
things, has attempted to remedy this desperate condition of 
affairs by violence. Nothing of the kind can happen here, for 
the British public, so I am told, wiil have nothing to do with 
New Humourists, but insists that its humourists shall be 
selected only from those whose jokes were ‘laid down” at 
least fifty years ago, and are now pleasantly dusty and cob- 
webby. 
* - * - 


The thoughtful and humane man cannot but be pained to note 
the amount of misdirected and futile murder which takes place 
in London in the course of a year. The victims are usually 
unoffending men, or harmless necessary women, who have not 
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the slightest need of being murdered. Meanwhile, the streets 
positively swarm with men and women, who, so to speak, 
clamour to be murdered. We need not go so far as to defend 
the excessive and habitual practice of murder, but surely every 
one will admit that if people are to be murdered the victims 
should be selected from among those whose continued existence 
is a source of misery or discomfort to others. I live in what is 
called a quiet street, but all day long it is crowded with a proces- 
sion of yelling milkmen and wretches who pretend to sell water- 
cresses, and ‘‘ all kinds of ferns”; as if any sane person ever 
wanted to eat ferns. Also there are seedy men and women who 
walk at a snail’s pace and sing hymns; and malefactors dis- 
guised as chimney sweeps, who imitate the agonies of a sea-sick 
person, and are evidently in the pay of the Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany. As yet this procession is not headed by a brass band, but 
that is merely because the local Salvation Army band has not 
yet learned to play fifteen different tunes simultaneously, and 
confines itself to playing one tune on fifteen different instruments, 
each one of which is out of tune with all the others. Of course, 
literary work in my street is an impossibility, except after mid- 
night. Already two men living within a stone’s throw of my 
house have gone hopelessly mad, and two more have invested 
their money in Argentine securities. I no longer wonder at 
Carlyle’s irascibility and general discontent with the universe. 
It was the yell of the milkmen that drove him into misanthropy. 
And to think that the law punishes a milkman who dilutes his 
milk, while it does not hang him for not diluting his yell! Ido 
not ask any one to come into my street with a Maxim gun and 
murder these strident wretches, for murder is contrary to law, 
and I am a law-abiding man, but I do insist it is simply out- 
rageous for murderers to kill innocent men, women, and children, 
when my street affords such an admirable field for the exercise 
of their talents. Of course it would be well if we could abolish 
murder altogether, but mankind has found this to be an impos- 
sible task. In the circumstances it is therefore our duty to 
direct the efforts of the murderer into paths where they will do 
the least harm. Aimless murder exasperates by its foolishness, 
and there is surely no reason why, if a man decides to become a 
murderer, he should decide to become also a fool. - The vast 
majority of our murderers are either criminals or fools. When 
I think of the way in which they ignore my street I know they 
are fools, and when I note the ever-increasing number of minor 
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poets I can but regard the murderer as little better than a 


criminal. 
. a 7 e 


Mr. William Le Queux has written, and ‘‘ The Tower Pub- 
lishing Company ” has published, a story entitled Zorarda, which 
fairly surpasses the most ambitious efforts of Mr. Rider Haggard 
in point of profusion, of fighting, and mystery. There are four 
hundred and forty-four pages of Zoraida, and there is not one of 
them in which some thrilling incident is not in progress. The 
hero is a better fighter than D’Artagnan himself, and the heroine 
possesses magic powers in comparison with which those of She 
were hardly worth mentioning. These two wonderful people are 
constantly engaged in outwitting, killing, and horribly frighten- 
ing whole tribes of hostile Arabs, and they uniformly speak in 
the correct flowery style of the true Oriental who resides in the 
best historical novels. The author deserves to be complimented 
on his skill in describing tortures, and he has invented at least 
one new torture, which would have turned the ablest of the 
Spanish Inquisitors green with envy. The book is beautifully 
printed, and the illustrations, which are attractive, look as if they 
were reproduced from photographs taken on the spot. The 
dedication of the book is printed in Arabic, and is both eloquent 
and pathetic. (I sincerely hope that it is a dedication and not an 
advertisement of Peach’s Soap. It would be little less than 
brutal for the author to play such a practical joke on the critic, 
who is supposed to know Arabic as well as all other languages.) 
Seriously, Zoraida is a wholly impossible and very entertain- 
ing story. It may not be the highest sort of literature, but it is 
certain to hold the attention of the reader, and what more can 
be asked of a story in midsummer ? 


* * . * 


Those curious people who are constantly asking for a list of 
the best fifty or one hundred books, are evidently under the 
impression that one should aim to read only the best books. 
This is a grave mistake. Whatever moralists may tell us,. 
aiming at the best is. sometimes the worst thing one can do. 
There was once a man who determined to buy the very best 
piano in the market.. He bought one which was advertised 
as the best piano in the world, and to the surpassing excellence 
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of which three of the most distinguished of living pianists 
enthusiastically certified. A week later he found that another 
piano manufacturer offered the best of all possible pianos—a 
piano which four more leading pianists declared to be the only 
one worth having. The searcher after the best piano bought 
this second instrument, and in the course of the next twelve 
months he was lured by other advertisements, and other 
certificates from eminent pianists, into buying five more pianos. 
After which he naturally went mad and satiated his maniacai 
hatred of music by practising the cornet. This is only one 
instance of the terrible consequences which sometimes follow 
aiming at the best, and a dozen other equally convincing 
instances might easily be told. It suggests as a corollary that 
there ought to be a Society for Enabling the World to Live up 
to its Advertisements. If we could only bring mankind up to that 
lofty height, and make all things as perfect as the wares of 
advertisers, this world would be an improvement on the best 
paradise ever imagined. 


* * * * 


The Prince of Balkistan, who figures in Mr. Allen Upward’s 
story of the same name (Chatto & Windus), is the present Prince 
of Bulgaria, and nearly all the men and women mentioned in 
the story are prominent persons or personages in Bulgaria or 
Russia. Of the propriety of thus putting living people into a 
novel there may exist some question in the minds of the people 
themselves should they ever happen to see Mr. Upward’s book, 
a contingency, however, which is rather remote. The book can 
easily be read for the sake of the incident and mystery which it 
contains. Indeed, those who are fond of reading the sort of 
puzzle popularly known as the detective story—though why 
such a puzzle should be called a story and not a puzzle, or an 
enigma, or a rebus, I do not understand—will probably be 
greatly pleased with Zhe Prince of Balkistan. Its real hero is an 
English detective of powers not at all inferior to those of the 
late Sherlock Holmes. I have often wondered why the writers 
of detective stories do not pursue the plan of publishing them 
without the final chapter, and then offering a prize to the dis- 
coverer of the real criminal. Other puzzles, such as those which 
appear in the puzzle department of certain weekly papers, 
usually hold out the prospect of a reward to the successful 
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solver, and the detective story-writer ought not to affect to 
regard his own puzzles as superior to those of the ordinary sort. 
By-the-bye, what does the real detective—that honest person 
whose mission in life it is to search for ever for clues and never 
find them, precisely as the medizval knight used to search in vain 
forthe Holy Grail—think of the detective of fiction? Probably 
he never reads a detective story. He is too busy searching for 
clues to afford the time to relax his mind by guessing puzzles. 


* * * * 


The Dance at the Four Corners, by Mr. G. B. Burgin (J. W. 
Arrowsmith) deals with a new variety of the Western American 
pioneer—the Canadian variety. He bears a general resemblance 
to the Californian species, especially in regard to his views on 
the subject of whiskey, and his ‘‘ spryness ’ with his weapons, 
but he has his distinct Canadian peculiarities Mr. Burgin’s 
story is cleverly put together, and the light touches of humour 
which are found on every page make it a very amusing and 
delightful little book. I resist the temptation to make the 
original remark that it is just the thing for the hot weather, and 
for a railway journey. Indeed, I do not quite understand why 
an amusing book should be especially suited to hot weather and 
railways. The best thing a man can do in extremely hot 
weather is to sleep, and for that purpose he needs a psychological 
novel, written by a woman with a mission. Then, again, an 
amusing book is only suited for brief railway journeys. Any one 
who should take Mr. Burgin’s book as a companion during a 
journey on the South-Eastern Railway would finish it long before 
reaching Chislehurst. The true companion for a trip on the 
South-Eastern would be The Encyclopedia Britannica. If read 
through from beginning to end it would materially shorten 
the apparent time of a run from Charing Cross to Dover—that 
is, of course, unless the train should be a good deal behind time. 


Novelists of either sex may come and go, but Mrs. Oliphant 
writes on for ever, which, indeed, is a thing for which most of 
us are not sufficiently thankful. Mrs. Oliphant does not write 
physiological treatises, or socialistic tracts, under the guise of 
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novels ; but she never fails, when writing her annual novel, 
to give us a wholesome, well-constructed, well-written, and 
entertaining story. I should hardly like to mention in public 
the exact number of years that I have been in the habit of 
reading Mrs. Oliphant’s successive stories, but I can truthfully 
say that I have never found one of them that was unreadable. 
Sir Robert's Fortune (Methuen & Co.) is Mrs. Oliphant’s latest, 
and there is in it the same unflagging cleverness that has 
characterized all her novels for the last forty years. It is the 
work of a true artist, and I can only hope that we shall yet have 
many more equally good stories from the same tireless, and 
truly womanly, pen. 


* * 7” = 


Cricketers will doubtless be pleased with Peter Steele, the 
Cricketer, a story written by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, and 
published by J. W. Arrowsmith. It is by no means a poor 
story, in spite of the fact that it is intended to appeal to a class 
of men who, as a rule, care more for athletics than for litera- 
ture. There is plenty of cricket in the story, as well as a good 
deal of rough humour of the practical joke variety, and not a 
little singing, of the sort that one might expect to hear at 
a dinner given to a successful eleven. There are people who 
like this sort of novel, and they have quite as much right to 
their taste as have those who like novels dealing with psycho- 
logical problems. As for the average schoolboy, he will be 
sure to rank Peter Steele among his prime favourites. 


7. * . * 


Mr. Eric Mackay’s new volume of verse, entitled, A Song of 
the Sea, and Other Poems (Methuen & Co.), appeals to a large 
variety of tastes. Does any one wish for patriotic songs? He 
will find half-a-dozen of them in this volume. Is any one 
conspicuously loyal? Let him read Mr. Mackay’s odes on the 
Royal Marriage, and on the birth of Prince Edward. For lovers 
of the sea Mr. Mackay provides several spirited poems ; and for 
lovers of mankind, or rather womankind, there are a number 
of love lyrics. Lord Tennyson, Shelley, and the late Tsar 
Alexander are enthusiastically praised, and some unfortunate 
poet, darkly referred to as a Dead Bard, who is “living but 
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dead,” and whose identity it would not be difficult to guess, is 
cruelly lashed on account of his combined criminality and 
idiocy. In all these varied paths of poetic endeavour Mr. 
Mackay displays the same characteristics that have already 
gained for him so wide a circle of readers ; and his admirers will 
weleome the new volume as containing, on the whole, the best 
work he has yet done. 


e ” *x * 


The day is evidently coming when thousands of people will 
make a comfortable living by subscribing to magazines and 
weekly papers. A man will pay, let us say, six shillings in 
advance to the publishers of Peters’ New Monthly Magazine. 
In return he will receive a thousand pounds in cash in the shape 
of prizes for having read through the entire contents of each 
number ; all his legal and medical advice free of charge ; season 
tickets for any three leading theatres; dowries of a thousand 
pounds each for his daughters, not exceeding twelve in number ; 
and a paid-up life insurance policy for four thousand pounds. 
At least such is the state of things which we have every reason 
to believe will soon come to pass. Every week some enterprising 
magazine publisher. makes offers to his subscribers which are 
more liberal and attractive than those of any rival publisher. 
Subscribers are apparently growing constantly dearer, and con- 
sequently the wages offered to them must continue to rise. 
Already there are publishers who offer to pay their subscribers at 
least a pound for every penny that the subscriber may advance, 
and there does not seem to be any limit to the liberality of pub- 
lishers, or the greed of.subscribers. It has long been the 
fashion to abuse publishers, but they are clearly the noblest, and 
most generous of men. Within two or three years at the 
furthest I expect to give up all literary work, and to live in afflu- 
ence on the proceeds of my subscription to three weekly papers, 
and say, two magazines. Of course this will involve the read- 
ing of Smith’s serials, and Brown’s short stories, but I have a 
good constitution, and am not afraid of a little hard work, espe- 
cially when it is well paid. 





